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Extract from the Minutes of a Special Meeting of | 


the Council of the Statistical Society, held at 
12, St. James’s Square, London, on Friday, the 
20th December, 1861. 


Tue Rieur Hon. Sir Joun 8. Paxrneroy, Barr., M.P., G.C.B., 
President, in the Chair. 


After approving the measures taken by the Honorary 





Secretaries in postponing the Monthly Meeting of 


Fellows, it was 


RESOLVED,— 


That the Council of the Statistical Society are 





deeply sensible of the magnitude of the calamity which 
has suddenly fallen upon our Queen and Country by 
the death of His Royan Hicuness THE Prince 
Consort ; they feel that in him the Nation has lost a 


promoter of Science, Art, Literature, and every Social 
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Improvement, as enlightened as he was zealous, and as 


judicious as he was persevering. 


The Council also feel that by the lamented death 
of His Rovau Hicuness, Statistical Science, and 
kindred branches of knowledge, have been deprived of 
a friend who displayed extensive and exact acquaint- 
ance with this particular class of study; and who, as 
the active Patron of this Society for twenty years, 
afforded it the support of his exalted position and 
distinguished talents. 


JoHn 8. Paxineton, President. 


Wo. Nrewmancg, F.BS., 
vel 
Witi1am A. Guy, M.B., gece 


Secretaries. 


Witiam Gorpen Lumiry, LL.M. 
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Norns on the Proaruss of the Trape of ENGLAND with CHINA 
since 1833, and on its Presunt CoNDITION and Prospncts. -By 
Cotonet Syxus, M.P., F.R.S. 


[Read before Section (F) at Manchester, September, 1861. ] 


Ovr present and prospective relations with China, both commercial 
and political, are so highly important, and involve such serious 
consequences, that a few brief observations on these subjects may 
neither be inopportune nor uninteresting; and the kindness of 
friends, by the transmission to me of a series of newspapers, chiefly 
“ The Friend of China,’”’ printed at Canton, and the “ North China 
“ Herald,” printed at Shanghae, has enabled me to extract and 
arrange data which, though incomplete, assist our judgment in form- 
ing a tolerably just estimate of the state of affairs. Whether our 
past policy towards China is justifiable or not, the extension of 
our commercial relations with the Chinese is sufficiently remarkable. 
In the year 1814 the total amount of imports and exports on British 
account was under three millions and three-quarters sterling. In 
1827 the value was under five millions; and for the last five years 
of the East India Company’s monopoly the average value of the 
Company’s, and the private trade in which they permitted their 
servants to engage, was still under five millions sterling. Since the 
Act of 1833, which deprived the Hast India Company of their 
monopoly, as might be expected, a rush of competing interests has 
increased the trade since 1814 nearly sixfold. In 1856, according to 
statements which appeared in different numbers of the “ Hong Kong 
“ Government Gazette,” the value of the trade, independently of the 
opium imported from India, amounted to 17,526,198/., viz.:— 




















Periods. Ports. Imports. Exports. 
Es Ey 

Gazette, 1857, No. 95, April 25 ............ Amoy 221,500 211,292 

"a ae 98, Wray LG. \ gcncsiexs soe: Canton 2,121,209 1,951,599 

rae os 89, March 14...,;.;,...:. Foochow 97,916 814,033 

ne 4 90, March 21............] Ningpoo 136,359 734,161 

a a9 O75 May Oh. conctesseess Shanghae 2,156,829 9,031,270 

4,783,843 | 12,742,355 
Viale BF Opies sé cacccss.o<ireedaoes — 4,000,000 
8,783,843 
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It would thus appear that the exports exceeded the value in imports 
by nearly four millions, which must have been paid to China in silver ; 
but as the balance of trade between India and China has always been 
in favour of India, most of the silver from Europe found its way to 
India through China in payment for Opium; and this fact assists to 
account for the silver which pours into India annually, and does not 
leave the country again; from the year 1834-35 to 1858-59 India 
imported 123,143,696/. sterling of bullion, of which only 19,752,659. 
left the country again. If we pass from the above comprehensive 
view of the trade of the five treaty ports in 1857 to an examination 
of the enormous increase of the exports from Shanghae for a succes- 
sion of years, without a commensurate increase of Imports, facts 
presents themselves which militate against probabilities. 

I annex reports which have been published in the Chinese news- 
papers. The first (A) is a comparative statement of the export of 
tea and silk from Shanghae from the years 1844-45 to 1859-60, both 
inclusive. The second (B) appeared in “The Friend of China,” 
printed at Canton, and gives statements of the export of tea and 
raw silk to Great Britain, commencing with 1843-44, and ending 
with 1857-58, giving the number of vessels annually which conveyed 
the tea and silk; but the exports from Ningpo are not included. 
The third statement (C) is from the “ Hong Kong Overland Trade 
“ Report” of the 31st March last, and comprises a statement of the 
Exports of Tea and Silk from the 1st July to 28th February annually 
for the last six years. The three statements, therefore, are from 
three different locations, and a comparison of them indicates discre- 
pancies which could not have been published had they originated in 
a central office. Before commenting on these returns, it may be 
right to say that the area of trade by the treaty of Tien Tsin, or 
rather Pekin, extends from north latitude 39° (Tien Tin) and 35° 
(New Chwang) to 20° south (Kung Chaw, Hainan), and from east 
longitude 120° (Taiwan Formosa) to Hankow on the west, on the ~ 
Yang tse Kiang. 

The return of the Kzports from Sarees appeared in the 
“ North China Herald” of the 10th November, 1860, and com- 
mences with the year 1844-45, and terminates with the year 1860 to 
the 30th June. The qualities of the tea exported, black or green, 
are only distinguished from the years 1854-55, and only in the last 
year are the different countries enumerated to which the exports are 
destined. In 1844-45 the export of tea was only 3,800,627 lbs., and 
bales of silk 6,433. The very next year the quantity of tea was 
quadrupled, and the bales of silk rose to 15,192; and an increased 
export in both tea and silk-took place annually, and the year the 
rebels took possession of Nankin, the export of tea rose to 
69,431,000 lbs., and the bales of silk to 28,076. The next year 
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1858-54, as might have been expected from the confusion consequent 
upon the subversion of the Tartar authorities at Nankin, the export 
of tea fell to 50,343,847 lbs., but singularly the bales of silk rose to 
58,319; but much more singularly the export of tea in the follow- 
ing year rose to the greatest amount it has ever exhibited from 
Shanghae, namely, 80,221,245 lbs., and the silk amouated to 53,965 
bales. From this year the export of tea fluctuated from 39,135,939 lbs. 
in 1858-59 to 53,463,771 lbs. in 1859-60. The silk, nevertheless, 
maintained very high figures; in 1856-57 it rose to 92,160 bales, 
the greatest amount exported in one year, and in 1860 the export 
_had not fallen below 67,874 bales. If we contrast the first and the 
last of the sixteen years in the report, a marvellous progress had 
been made in the export trade. Tea had increased more than 1,300 
per cent., and the silk more than 950 per cent. Looking to the 
destination of the exports in 1860, it is found that Great Britain 
took more than one-half of the tea, 31,621,204 lbs., but only 19,084 
bales of silk; the United States took the next greatest amount of 
tea, 18,299,388 lbs.; so that the Anglo-Saxon race, including our 
American brethren, would seem to be the greatest tea drinkers, for 
the rest of the world would appear to have taken from Shanghae 
only about 3,500,000 Ibs. America took only 1,554 bales of silk, but 
47,099 bales went to the continent of Europe and coastwise. 

A review of this remarkable progress in the Export trade of 
Shanghae presents some anomalous and conflicting considerations. 
Since the year 1853 the rebels or Taepings have been in possession 
of Nankin, the ancient capital of China, and of several great tea and 
silk producing provinces on the Yang tse Kiang, or Great River, 
and Shanghae had to be supplied either from these provinces, or 
from provinces beyond the rebel territories and still under the Tartar 
authorities, but whose products would mostly have to pass through 
the rebel territory to reach Shanghae. Now a portion of the 
Europeans in China have exhausted damnifying epithets in depict- 
ing the rebel character and proceedings—they were bloodthirsty 
brigands and incendiaries, carrying desolation with them—were 
flocks of locusts, who, wherever they alighted, left a fertile land a 
howling waste, and were incapable of establishing regular govern- 
ment, or engaging in commercial relations. These accusations were 
even sanctioned in print by high authorities in China. I am not the 
advocate nor the apologist of the rebels, but I cannot refrain from 
asking myself how the trade of Shanghae could have flourished in 
the way it has done if the accusations be literally true. Annually 
increasing quantities of tea and silk could not be produced from 
howling wastes, and those products, if for the most part coming 
from provinces under Tartar rule, must have passed unmolested 
through Taeping territories, though as brigands they should have 
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plundered them. The Taepings profess to have a divine mission to 
extirpate the Tartars, their foreign rulers, and to destroy idolatry ; 
and in prosecuting these objects, in combat, in the field, and in 
storming cities and towns, great atrocities must have been perpe- 
trated; but in respect to the rural population, as contra-distin- 
guished from the Tartars, a fact is patent, that when unexpectedly 
repulsed in their attacks upon Shanghae in August, 1860, by French 
and English troops, although exasperated by a sense of betrayal, 
in their retreat they left uninjured the standing crops around 
Shanghae, and they did not molest Europeans. 

The second (B) trade report appeared in the “ Friend of China,” 
and comprises the Export trade in tea and silk from the Treaty ports 
of China, except Ningpo, from the year 1843-44 to 1857-58 to Great 
Britain, and it gives the number of vessels which annually sailed 
from China. The greatest amount of tea in any one of those years 
sent to Great Britain, was 91,981,800 lbs., and 50,489 bales of 
silk, in 180 vessels, in 1855-56, chiefly from Canton and Shanghae, 
although Foochow contributed 26,764,700 lbs. of Tea. The next 
year 61,468,600 lbs. of tea were sent from the same ports, but silk 
rose to 74,215 bales,in 118 vessels; but in neither year did Foochow 
contribute a bale of silk; in 1857-58, 149 vessels were engaged in 
the trade, and they took 76,744,400 lbs. of tea, and 60,736 bales of 
silk, Foochow not exporting any silk. 

The third trade report gives the export for nine months of the 
season 1860-61 of Teas to Great Britain and the United States, and 
of raw Silk to Great Britain and France. From these incomplete 
returns, it would appear that the export of tea has diminished, as 
compared with the nine months of three preceding years, but that 
the export of silk has increased from 56,076 bales to 70,805, France 
taking only 6,586 of the number. 
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(A.)—Comparative Statement of the Exrort of Tea and Six 
From SHANGHAE, 


























Year ending Tea, Silk, 
30th June. Total Black, Total Green. Total Pounds. Total Bales. 
1844-45 ww. = — 3,800,627 6,433 
ce eee a at 12,459,988 15,192 
"A G47. cecevere — a 12,494,140 15,072 
ic: (a oe — — 15,711,142 21,176 
"ABA sccanen’ —_— — 18,303,074 18,134 
1849-50.......0.... — — 22,363,370 15,237 
DO HSL. eeeceoees —_ — 36,722,540 17,243 
gos Bey ee ee —_ _— 57,675,000 20,631 
O28 —DB iiiecciesess — — 69,431,000 28,076 
°53-54.. — — 50,343,847 58,319 
1854—55........008 45,385,816 34,835,429 80,221,245 53,965 
BRS SOF, sess: 2900s .2 73 30,184,693 59,299,966 57,463 
5 Sy ene 12,470,686 28,443,704 40,914,390 92,160 
2TH BY ds sacseess 23,978,114 25,988,527 51,317,003 66,391 
OSD iawiaris: — — 39,135,939 85,970 
75 9—B0......00000. 25,663,666 27,800,105 53,463,771 67,874 








Export of Tra and Sitx from Suanauak, from 1st July, 1859, to 
30th Sune, 1860. 






































Pe phe Black Tea, Green Tea, Tea, Total Bales. 
a lbs. lbs. Total Ibs. Silk. 
To Great Britain, direct........ 23,098,813 8,522,391 | 31,621,204 19,084 
ve nba MERCER “ic ecisce tase 659,401 17,639,987 | 18,299,588 1,554 
3, Australian Colonies ........ 534,006 380,805 914,811 — 
», North American Colonies 48,533 386,330 434,863 — 
,, The Continent of Europe] 1,105,398 66,964 | 1,172,362 
i 47,099 
HEPES CL pee ee 217,279 803,628 1,020,903 
gf UMAR IID Shes iototaainne stasis 240 — 240 137 
Pgh tas, bu 25,663,666 | 27,800,105 | 53,463,771 | 67,874 
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(B.)—Export 0f Tra and Raw Six to Great Britain from “ Treaty Ports.” 


(0,000’s at wnié end omitted. Thus 41,63 = 41,630,000 lbs.) 






























































Exports in Previous Years. Total Black. | Total Green. ei 
i: Min. Ibs. Min. lbs. Min. lbs. 
Year 1848-44, in 97 vessels....| 41,63 8,97 50,61 
ere aA Bi OG) ie oop ay 12,19 53,97 
i) coe BOAO; By TAG, ee en AO 12,60 57,98 
9 MO 53 LOG) Ge a, 45,50 7,86 53,36 
oy) he AP=48, ,° 92 a, ‘ 40,73 6,96 47,69 
po. 48-49, 8 OE 38,76 8,47 47,24 
(i Oe AO 00; hy ION os, 45,84 8,12 53,96 
Year 1850-51, Canton... 36,01 6,19 42,20 
5 Shanghae............ 19,85 1,96 21,81 
Total in 115 vessels ........ 55,86 8,15 64,02 
Year 1851-52, ‘Canton ...cocsccceassst — — 35,61 
ie Shanghae ............ — — 29,52 
Total in 117 vessels ........ — _ 65,13 
Year 1852-53, Canton...s.s...s0-.+e: a — 32,32 
af Shanghae ............ — — 40,57 
Total in 113 vessels ........ — — 72,90 
Year 1853-54, Canton.............. zs — — 45,13 
= Pahetaw «ass... — -— 6,14 
. Shanghae............ = = 25,94 
Total in 134 vessels ........ _ -~ 77,21 
Year 1854-55, Canton.........0000.. — — 16,12 
a Hihchaw «....2..0. — ee 19,51 
x Shanghae............ — — 50,87 
Total in 133 vessels ........ —- — 86,50 
Year 1855-56, Canton............66. — —_ 30,40 
af Fubchaw  ...c.sccee.s — —_ 26,76 
5 Shanghae............ —_ — 34,76 
Total in 130 vessels ........ — — 91,95 
Year 1856-57, Canton......ccccc.ss. — — 19,63 
Ms Fuhchav ............ -—- = 20,83 
5p Shanghae............ — — 20,99 
Total in 113 vessels ........ _— —_ 61,46 
Year 1857-58, Canton......c.c.0000. _— = 24,39 
33 Fuhchaw. sacnen _ a3 23,30 
5 Shanghae ............ — _ 29,04 
Total in 149 vessels ........ ao — 76,74 


Raw Silk, 
Bales. 


No. 
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21,028 


23,040 








——— 


25,571 


6,799 


os 


55,185 


61,984 


CECE SCE ERE 


7,178 





44,308 


—_— ee 


51,486 


EERE 


8,435 


ee 


42,054. 


oe 


90,489 


SL 


18,706 


— 





55,509 





ee 


yA215 - 


SO SY 


29,066 


31,670 





nr 


60,736 
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.)—Export of Tea to Great Britain and United States, and of Raw Six to Great Britain 
and France.—Season 1860-61. 


To Great BRITAIN. 





From From From From the Total Pounds. 


ae Ships’ Name. Amoy. Shanghae. Foochow. Canton Waters. 


oe ee 
































Total from Ist July, 
1860, to 28th Feb., 
fc een J 


As compared with cor- } 


250,000 7,602,369 | 27,812,900 | 34,156,742 | 69,822,011 


25,869,370 | 48,295,466 | 21,044,480 | 95,209,336 


responding period 


TSB SOO sc jeavetetesose 
. », 1858-59 — 11,767,864 | 11,478,800 | 20,575,564 | 43,822,228 
‘3 » 1857-58] 560,000] 21,609,331 | 18,374,634 5,568,400 | 46,112,365 


ee are | 














Nee a a 
. 
——ee 


Sailed since. 
far 2 | Columbian (mail str.)...) — — — — — 
B 2 | Humphrey Nelson......... = = 546,800 oe 546,800 
ie Be COHAN biosisasnnscausoesisuonon- - 548,932 — Be 548,932 
yo 5 | Merchantman ......cssses. = = = 987,200 987,200 
F Bo: Cateny tenia atiaceints ba eo = 759,200 759,200 
5» 16 | Pekin (mail str.)............ — — — — — 








Silk, Bales and Cases. 


To To 


Ships’ Name. To London. Total Export. 


Liverpool. | Out-Ports. Eng- | Mar- 


lend. lacie. 2 Os 

















1860, to 28th Feb., 


Total from Ist July, 
62,821,723 |5,396,388 |1,603,900 |69,822,011 | 64,219/6,586 | 70,805 


‘ responding period 
BBO R=B0: or, tees teeneve 


9 >, 1858-59 39,680,313 |2,218,415 |1,923,500 |43,822,228 [55,329|6,571 | 61,900 
2 », 1857-58 |38,072,608 |6,107,277 |1,932,480 |46,112,365 |50,617|5,461 | 56,076 


As compared with cor- 
58,951,108 |3,847,333 |2,410,875 |95,209,336 | 49,586)/4,115 | 53,701 





ee 





eee 








Sailed since. 


ar. 2 | Columbian (mail str.).... — — — = 1,234] 212] 1,446 
», 2|Humphrey Nelson........) 546,800 —_ — 546,800 7 — = tm 
RAN 00 a 548,942 —_— — 548,932] 1,383; — 1,383 
5 5 | Merchantman vo... 937,200 | '— ae Osi, 20Glere ae | 
Wee a COP CRT siccnkearicctoarssterascon 759,200 —_ — 759,200} — — -— 


5.16 | Pekan (mail str.)......50::.. a —_ — a 1,833] 488| 2,321 
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(D.)—Exports from England to China. 






















































































Company’s Trade. Privilege Trade. 
Articles. 1833. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ xe 
Cotton twist and yarn ........ lés.| 120,000 7,024 packages 65 1,490 
>»  manufactures........ pieces} 15,500 i3,t74 { cae se 13,067 
Bro adel OG cscs setiseassseussesss-. pieces) 11,136] 104,011 rue res © \ 43.498 
Other descriptions............ nA 49337) 291,253 cases 6 r 
37 I 
Hardware and cutlery ........ tons 602 3,641 | pie | 581 
tons 85 
Total. .ncstdugcne oe 384,015 — 71,124 
1844, 1845. 
Articles. —_——___—_—_——— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ Es 
Cotton twist and yarn ........ lbs.) 35399,074 117,853 23609,850 99,958 
yards, yards. 
»,  manufactures........ pteces}98,798,097 | 1,457,177 }108,449,089 | 1,633,069 
Woollens, entered by the piece 209,985 558,567 183,447 527,266 
x Pe yard 68,786 6,192 107,956 10,940 
cwts. cwts. 
Hardware and cutlery........ tons 25294 16,281 25877 20,668 
MASSE, Joins saeneavadidcensecvisaste stains 43,431 12,956 6,706 7,539 
HOGA  cssoserou tons coe. — 2,305,617 — 2,394,827 
1846. . 1847. 
: Articles. ) 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
































£ e) 
Cotton twist and yarn ........ lbs. | 5,367,828 221,856 | 4,104,040 164,264 
»» Manufactures ........ yards| 78,693,057 | 1,024,130 | 60,515,124 846,842 
Woollens, entered by the piece 149,301 433,353 141,645 387,667 











me - yard 1,182 5,247 |. ZOE 77 1,983 
Hardware and cutlery ....cwés. 1,461 13,793 | 664 5,294 
PASS Resaa i oncsibexbinnanntavasattere 3 6,583 5,929 8,775 7,109 

otal cies. BS eS Gr _ 1,791,439 ae 1,503,969 


ea ac a an en 
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(D.)—Ezports from England to China—Contd. 

























































































































































































1848. 1849. 
Articles, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Cotton twist and yarn ........ lbs.| 4,572,276 142,423 | 3,352,994 118,094 
»» manufactures ........ yards\67,507,519 807,012 | 78,301,138 879,662 
Woollens, entered by the piece 154,700| 376,315 158,445 376,220 
ee si yard 2,967 2,870 22,4384 2,190 
Hardware and cutlery........ cwts. 445 4,444 1,053 7,089 
5 LCC sell kt Sn ~ 6,181 5,482 653°97 6,299 
MORAW tices nacteeens vas 1,445,959 — 1,537,109 
1850. 1851. 
Articles. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
= x 
Cotton twist and yarn ........ lb8o 1 35h16,476 125,569 Ai NGh 33,0 189,047 
»,  manufactures........ yards |73,209,187 891,691 |114,975,270 | 1,406,816 
Woollens, entered by the piece 161,771 398,485 147,578 368,417 
. Pe yard 66,242 5,413 49,561 4,982 
Hardware and cutlery........ cwts. 510 5,561 915 7,017 
(5 CEE Se ate ener 9 7083 6,167 8,432 6,906 
MOCAR  es.cccsieeet — 1,574,145 os 2,161,268 
1852. 1853. 
Articles. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Eh ES 
Cotton twist and yarn ........ lbs 3,170,992 118,648 | 5,234,617 198,485 
»»  manufactures........ yards |119,168,851 | 1,388,456 98,611,643 | 1,205,995 
Woollens, entered by the piece 117,909 308,782 81,297 198,604 
9 99 yard 25,986 2,470 53,114 4,201 
Hardware and cutlery........ cwts. 578 9;357 511 6,930 
Glass Peed eee Oesoeeetranereenereroed 99 4,648 3,791 4,954 2,859 
POC sd veecioodecs age _ 1,918,244 — 1,749,597 
1855. 1854. 
Articles. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ES £ 
Cotton twist and yarn ........ lbs.| 3,614,709 139,293 | 2,864,500 95,511 
»9. mManufactures........ yards | 41,672,293 498,833 174,033,436 785,922 
Woollens, entered by the piece 58,772 147,710 44,636 130,396 
” ” yard 73,184 7,976 17,793 2,711 
Hardware and cutlery........ cwts. 240 2,431 643 5,609 
super. ft. — mae 4,070 420 
G1aSS vrecssesrssereeenees { cwts. 3,094 1,949 7,488 6,580 
Bota tescizers wis — 1,000,716 a 1,277,944 
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(D.)—Exports from England to China—Contd. 





















































1856. 
Articles. 
Quantity. Value. 
£ 
Cotton twist and yarn ........ lbs.| 5,775,620 | 210,294 
»»  manufactures...... yards |112,665,202 | 1,330,839 
Woollens, entered by the piece 92,109 263,18) 
> ” yard 46,466 4,238 
Hardware and cutlery........ cewts. 1,355 8,500 
, super. fe. = = 
GUS a ieiscocerd: { Sikes 1,507 3,393 
LOCAL Sagres _ 2,216;123 
1858. 
Articles. 
Quantity. Value. 
= 
Cotton twist and yarn ........ lbs.\- 6,231,991 26,236 
37 “manufactures........ yards {138,488,957 | 1,821,640 
Woollens, entered by the piece 127,450| 383,190 
9 ” yard 63,249 6,475 
Hardware and cutlery........ cwts. 1,842 12,318 
super. ft. 1,087 126 
Gles8 aise. ceekoasets { aie 14,493 15,638 
POEL ig scesansahs tones — 2,876,447 
1860. 
Articles. ie 
Quantity. Value. 
£ 
Cotton twist and yarn ........ lbs 8,764,036 410,416 
>»  manufactures........ yards |\2,2,2,963,780 | 3,157,359 
Woollens, entered by the piece 280,386 | 826,465 
- se yard 663,215 41,638 
Hardware and cutlery........ cwts. 39790 20,700 
Tea a Miers cc nooncetes aie th | not stated 29,864 
cwts. 


Oe ee rere ereesoecenen 








5,318,036 



































1857. 
Quantity. Value. 
£ 
3,402,050 158,081 
121,59 75515.) ds ezaod 
94,181 276,057 
121,888 8,801 
1,515 11,720 
15,627 14,019 
— 2,449,982 
1859. 
Quantity. Value. 
5 
9,198,629 430,964 
10 35935,633% 2,/00;092 
222,700 672.045 
265,264 28,659 
2,269 21,589 
£1,360 12,057 
— 4,457,573 
1861. 
Quantity. Value. 








Tol fa 
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(E.)—Exports to Ohina (including Hong-Kong), Years 1856 to 1860. 
PropucE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED KinGpoM. 
Declared Real Value. 
Principal and Other Articles. 
1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
£ £ z Gs 
Apparel, slops, & haberdashery............ 15,676 14,253 17,628 22,200 32,814 
_CECOMETTT 1) CAMO oats ore eee lesa eee 12,620 35,769 25,760 46,482 99,493 
Soals, cinders; and cult... ..55..ccscvaseoe dsc 20,758 45,523 28,939 46,068 68,655 
Copper, wrought & unwrought ............ 36,940 24,929 21,224 36,722 58,984 
Cottons, entered by the yard................ 1,330,839 | 1,572,397 | 1,821,640 | 2,755,092 | 3,157,359 
ae SEV GIME e hop scl lockease: 3,102 1,431 2,182 3,586 2,746 
Oa CSS © Vig 1 econ ee oR Cee 210,294 158,081 266,336 430,964 410,416 
Earthenware and porcelain.................0. Yap 37 25 4,126 4,359 4,167 6,903 
SASS WANA CES Ao vai ccgxscisvoceSowuantatts 7,447 14,844 17,076 20,958 29,864 
ibrardwares and cutlery -i..........:.....ss00es: 8,500 11,720 12,318 21,589 25,735 
Iron, wrought and unwrought, in. : 3 
cluding unwrought steel ............... Bs0e8 oe Sea Lg, 120 be Sigal 
Meee NANO BULO HO. 2 M4 Seen acssiccds sdabeseaenenes 80,109 92,623 48,211 65,670 114,035 
Linens, entered by the yard ................ 51,703 18,041 PD,332 25,735 30,855 
POEAEVOMODG  oectucaes soandequnasseGaconsecoosvensvepee 5,836 4,927 7,010 7,070 11,066 
PSMA GCS arate esata foe 3 Sec cnn dan sainecisrapstaetoabn 6,879 4,298 10,193 12,776 4,167 
Woollens, entered by the piece ............ 263,181 276,057 383,190 672,045 826,465 
ae by the Yard. 1.0..c..c00: 4,238 8,801 6,475 28,659 41,638 
55 OG Vale cid ssa bg2s 1,994 1,048 2,029 2,568 
PDE GOtEP-ATLICLES <..5,eécsciarseisisssdcaderseare 87,765 85,759 123,460 140,415 248,960 
ANG CET Peele Tia So mare ceeaeemne Nee tee 






































2,216,123 | 2,449,982 | 2,876,447 | 4,457,573 | 5,318,036 











FoREIGN AND COLONIAL PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


i 


Principal and Other Articles. 





ee ee 


De reP Ta) 15. ok et hh 2d sues taep des tegeh ee sade 
Glass, window and shades and cy- 
GPAs cs cts tap iets Seasaige  ccatnsaxiaeos 
Indigo 
Tron, steel, unwrought 
Pad, pig and see... asaaveidevens qasweseesaas 
Opium 
Quicksilver 
CIEE A lore t aiactss dbp sbesd. -asepses paves das 
Spirits, brandy 
Wine 


Fee e Oar eee ee Teese rer eeet BOSE HEFEEH EH EH Ee PHOTO FOEF 


Pech erase see reer reer eees 


Pee meee eee HHO eee e sree TEs P HOF GORE HOOT DOOD 


PPeeeerree ee eereeereeerrr rr eee eee reer 


Pee tee ee amar Hee meee ttn PeOstene 


POOR ere e reer eee eee ee Eee ESE HOES HHTHIGSEDESSHOEE DOES 


Total of British and Foreign produce 


ee ET EE I TE SIT 





7,784 
15,295 
4,455 
4,651 
19,142 
12,228 





70,611 

















Computed Real Value. 


1857. 
£ 
2,229 
6,153 


1,861 


2,238 
8,210 
24,156 
10,345 


55,192 





—_— 


—— 





1858. 


z 
1,749 


11,216 


3,878 
570 
648 

20,856 

5,502 

4,979 

3,808 

17,440 
19,359 


Oe 


90,005 











1859. 


£ 
4,717 
15,670 
1,659 
724 
37,924 
11,056 
7,582 
30,199 
19,132 


128,663 


2,286,734 | 2,505,174 | 2,966,452 | 4,586,236 


—— 





1860. 





x 
4,396 


2,764 


131 
2,854 


26,013 

8,806 
12,986 
45,030 
30,541 





133,521 


5,451,557 
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(F.)—Imports from China (including Hong-Kong), Years 1856 to 1860. | 


EE aaa 
Computed Real Value. . 





Principal and Other Articles. = 



































1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Ea xz # Ea £ 
MOAN PHON, UMLENNED x...é,.0vercecudevvevcsestel 8,196 471 296 — 5,454 
RUSE PTOCR: Moco Scvcsaceaad sesousoitecnsvcanscaee 19,747 5,425 21,472 6,413 20,399 
ag porcelain ware and eae 3,318 1,611 3,106 6,616 8,476 
WOLEON PIECS SOOUS J scs..deserhissvsceseessacoace 1,766 10,695 857 256 903 
HPTAPEE PRESET VE isc... ..cadeccaevecivaeeweavaneds- 4,393 4,330 6,119 8,099 11,340 
Japanned and lacquered ware................ 923 799 1,088 2,170 } 4,574 
DERCS BUC WORE | c.cscecracdencedceneneredetn. 6,063 1,088 1,786 12,354 18,227 
Oil, chemical, Essential and per- 1,182 2,294 3,876 7,621 10,419 
MOMMA 3 CONSTR co). eocc0cce deceieccngsdseoesnes 
ae ee 8,667 4,990; 12,128] 15,757 | 43,087 
PORTA 2. Nesctsgitisn donde noes dastgdantintianeseade: 30,644 46,017 28,797 31,203 22,216 
MUR OL ONY Co.shictv sus leatelincnatindsavactermectrevet hast 3,646,116 | 6,568,910 | 1,638,152 | 3,055,262 | 2,185,742 
REY ALC haat. eaik sa beta ics tocebaanees Pasapleer 6,540 | 43,073 35,579 | . 50,556 38,940 
PRR UPER OWEN carlos Madsen. dooetsttAete toca nebbes 453,052 298,647 162,918 123,979 110,486 
Silk manufactures : — 
Ea daa 27,681 | 11,297| 11,574] 31,328 | 31,205 
kerchiefs, and crape in pieces .... 
REA CARIAGK 65.0% cs caidas sesdsedeavcetoas.ebes Lo1¢ 1,278 1,967 849 376 
oe ee ponget et 12,383 11,381 7,569 21,537 SL 1s 
GCC ES 2-08 te 
Silk manufactures, not particularly 8,964 5,630 2,749 5,078 3,270 
CHUIMMIETALEM, .oo.i.s0sekeecaccceee Gntvesest. 
RECAT UMTEMMET. o)5...scesstideovesssoedecesancesee 27,698 79,725 17,337 Live 47,388 
PURE eo0e sc acereesdt neaeeT RSet ai egieseatiacetens Seas 5,123,080 | 4,310,205 | 5,036,293 5,528 | 6,601,894 
AOE Me Mee cca ccRe eee HOS Ws sn butslonee v9 88 — — 75261 — — 
WAX, VOCCEADIC *\..cnotanaisen ia ddteriiootteces — — = 20,023 9,389 
Wool, sheep and lambs’ ..............:c0080 6,425 12933 3,212 7,266 2,265 
PU GEER AECLOLES o) <5ceccesesioscderieeciackitevanwvees 24502 28,919 10; 2t5 78,109 126,596 
TObal ccacese Sere e 9,421,648 111,448,639 | 7,073,509 | 9,014,310 | 9,323,764 





The first returns relate exclusively to the exports from China, 
and, as before stated, are derived from the newspaper press in 
China; but, owing to the obliging courtesy of the Board of Trade in 
London, I am enabled to annex the exports from England to China 
soe ine to the years I have quoted of exports from the treaty 
ports to England, and to add also the quantities and value of the 
exports and imports to and from China for the years 1856 to 1860, 
both inclusive. 

It will be observed that the value of the exports of the Hast 
India Company in 1833 amounted to only 384,0157. and of the 
privileged trade of the captains of their ships to 71,124/.—a mar- 
vellous contrast to the value of the exports in 1860, which amounted 
to 5,318,0361. 
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A glance over the returns shows that the balance of trade 
“has been annually against England, varying from 4,000,000/. to 
7,000,0007. sterling. In. 1856 the computed real value of the 
imports from China was 9,421,648/7., and the value of the exports 
to China 2,216,1237.—difference, 7,205,5251.,; but in 1860 the value 
of the exports had risen to 5,318,036/., and the imports stood at 
9,323,7641.—difterence, 4,005,728/. 

Our trade with the Chinese resolves itself den cat exclusively into 
-our taking from them teas and raw silks, and their taking from us 
- cottons, cotton yarn, woollens. 

Although one important item in the trade with China could not 
appear in the official trade reports, in consequence of its having been 
contraband ; I must, nevertheless, give it prominent notice, from the 
great value it bore to the whole trade between India and China, 
without reference to the political, military, and social results which 
the persistent efforts to force it into China have effected—I mean 
opium. Volumes have been written upon the subject, with which 
the religious and mercantile public must be familiar, although pro- 
bably not so well known to the rest of the community. The 
Tartar government, with extraordinary resolution, long resisted the 
introduction of opium into China; imposing even the penalty of 
death upon parties engaged in smuggling; and this is the more 
remarkable as the Tartar authorities were quite alive to the very 
great revenue they might have derived from its legal introduction. 
They, nevertheless, chose to forego this advantage, and even risk 
hostile collision with us—as the Emperor did by ordering the seizure 
of 20,000 chests in the several depots at the mouth of the Canton 
river—rather than profit by its introduction ; in truth, whatever the 
pretexts for our wars with China, they really originated in opium 
complications and our smuggling transactions. Unhappily, it was to 
our interest to stimulate a taste for a luxury which, once indulged 
in, became, in fact, a constitutional necessity. A gradually increasing 
portion of the middle and better classes on the coasts of China, 
including many of the Tartar and Chinese Mandarins, acquired the 
habit of smoking opium, and as well for the luxury as for the bribes 
they received, the smuggling trade was winked at, and the export of 
chests of opium from India to China increased from 33,674 in the year 
1836-7 to 75,822 chests in the year 1858-9.* Nevertheless, even 
when the prestige of the Tartar government was almost paralyzed by 
the capture of Nankin, Sir Henry Pottinger could not get a clause 
inserted in the Treaty of Nankin legalizing the traffic in opium, and 


* The net receipts from opium sold in Bengal in 1836-37 was 1,334,096/., and 
from pass duty in Bombay 200,8710., total 1,489,0382. 

In 1858-59 the net receipts by Bengal sales was 3,898,114, and from Bombay 
passes 1,448,2772., total 5,346,3971. 
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it was only by the recent capture of Pekin and the complete prostra- 
tion of the Tartar government that the object was effected. But 
now that it is effected as far as the legal sanction goes, our Consul 
at Shanghae has been engaged in remoustrances with the Tartar 
Governor, for arbitrarily subjecting Chinese dealers in opium to 
what are called “squeezes;” that is, heavy contributions, under the 
pretext of giving aid to the government against the rebels, but really 
ay a punishment for purchasing and facilitating the introduction 
of opium into the interior of the country. Two Chinese merchants 
at Shanghae had contributions levied from them amounting to several 
thousand pounds sterling. I believe similar obstructions to the 
operations of the opium clause act of the treaty, have occurred at the 
other consulates. But an unexpected and more formidable impedi- 
ment to the operation of the opium clause comes from parties with 
whom we had not previously been in contact, and it may result that 
we shall again be involved in wasting our blood and treasure to effect 
that object with the rebels or Taepings which it has cost England so 
dearly to effect with the Tartars. As we may be involved hostilely 
with the Taepings or rebels, on the same commercial questions which 
unhappily involved us with the Tartars, a few words on their origin 
and present status will not be inconsistent with this paper. Subse- 
quent to 1833, a stimulus to Protestant missionary labours in China 
was given, and England, America, and Germany contributed to assist 
in the promulgation of Christianity in China; but for a great length 
of time very little progress appeared upon the surface; nevertheless, it 
would seem, from recent events, that a silent and gradual progress was 
making. Mr. Roberts, an American missionary, at present residing at 
Nankin under the protection of the rebel government, has been in 
China, it is understood, for fully thirty years, but he himself states 
that he has yet to learn the Mandarin or polished dialect. Gutzlaff, 
a German, must have been a contemporary of Mr. Roberts. I had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Gutzlaff, and corresponded 
with him on his second return to China, and was indebted to him for 
a valuable catalogue of books on Buddhist ethics, in the Pali language 
but in the Chinese character, which catalogue I published in the 
“ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ Gutzlaff was a scholar, and 
was carrying out his Christian mission with great practical zeal, when 
he died. He originated a Christian union of Chinese converts, with a 
view to the instruction of preachers, who, as natives, might penetrate 
into the provinces of the Empire, and return occasionally to head- 
quarters to report progress. In 1844 the union numbered only 87; 
in 1845 the numbers were 88, and in 1848 they were 1,799, and are 
now, it is said, between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The editor of “The Friend of China”? says:—That Gutzlaff’s 
‘‘ system was eminently successful in its results, even the head of the 
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““ Anglo-Malacca College, its bitter antagonist when Gutzlaff was 
“alive, must now admit; and it is part of our present essay to point 
“to the fact that the religious element in the great rebellion has all 
“ to be attributed to the operations of Gutzlaff’s Christian Union.” 

“The following particulars of the Union were received by us” 
“from Dr. Gutzlaff himself in 1849, the year before Hung-tsieu- 
* chen aroused his countrymen to revolt :’’— 


“ During the past two years upwards of two thousand persons have enrolled 
themselves as members of the Union, and have been baptized. : 

*« At the close of 1844 the Union numbered thirty-seven. This was the year of 
its formation, by a few natives of the eastern part of the province of Kwang Tung, 
who had been converted from idolatry through the exertions of several praise- 
worthy missionaries. 


At the close of 1845 the numbers were..............+ 88 
” °46 Pe caaday Die 2) pes ke e 246 
2 "47 Sea tea teM adsense 657 
% 48 may hh! Siesta. Wrens 1,799 


** And at the present time between two and three thousand. 

** The system pursued by the Society is as follows :— 

* The head quarters are in Hong Kong. The senior preacher, during the time 
of his stay here, is the president. 

«* Any Chinese of good character, and if approved of by the general body, may 
become an associate. After having given proofs of the interest which he takes in 
the study of religion, and having made a declaration of faith, he is admitted a 
member, but he is not baptized until he has given the most convincing proofs of 
his sincerity. 

** The elder members of the different congregations instruct the younger in all 
points of doctrine. 

“The Old and New Testaments are diligently studied, and every member is 
required to prepare essays in writing, which are afterwards read or recited extem- 
poraneously. 

«* Those members who determine on becoming preachers, come to Hong Kong, 
and undergo a probation of two years, and are sent out in the interim as co- 
adjutors of preachers of standing. 

“ The stay of the preachers from head quarters is limited, varying from two to 
eight months, according to the distance of the province to which they belong and 
are sent. 

“The preachers, on return here, diligently pursue their studies in conjunction 
with the other members; and so they go on continually increasing in knowledge ; 
and there is reason to believe that some of them are indeed good and faithful 
servants. 

** On the evening when I visited the Union, the following was the order of the 
exercises :— 

« From the first body of men who spoke the Hak-ka and Pun-ti dialects, com- 
panies of one preacher and three members or associates recited each a chapter from 
the New Testament, and then went out together to visit bodies of workmen in 
different parts of the town, and who, at the close of their daily labours, would be 
at liberty to listen to instruction. 

“IT could not catch the names of all who recited the Scriptures, but I under- 
stood them to be from the different provinces which I have marked with an 
asterisk in the list annexed.” 








* The Editor of “The Friend of China.” 
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Provinces. Preachers. Provinces. Preachers. Provinces. Preachers. 
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Reprinted from “ State and Progress of the Work of Native Evangelists.” 


«« Few people, even among the present body of missionaries in China, have an 
idea of the extent to which Gutzlaff carried his semi-political, semi-religious schemes 
in regard to the Celestial Empire; and equally few know of the opposition which 
he received; principally from those who should have helped him to carry out plans 
which, in the main, were intrinsically good. With Gutzlaff’s death the whole 
Union may be said to have fallen through so far as European management went ;— 
the funds which he had intended for the Union’s maintenance being, by his 
imbecility on his death bed, diverted to other channels.” 


From the above list, which was published in “The Friend of 
“ China,” of the 22nd June, 1861, it would appear that there had been 
fourty-four native preachers of Christianity in the province of Kwang 
Tung, where the rebellion originated. The leader of it, Hung-tsien- 
chuen, had been a pupil of the missionaries at Hong-Kong. . It does 
not seem at first that the Christian movement in Kwang Tung had 
any political object; but the Tartar authorities endeavoured to suppress 
it by beheading the converts as promulgators of “ depraved doctrines,”’ 
and self-preservation led them to combine and resist. In 1848-9 
Hung-tsien-chuen set up his standard, and, pretending to have been 
taken up into heaven, and to have been charged with a divine mission 
to extirpate idolatry and the Tartars, and to promulgate Christianity,— 
he took the generic title of Taeping, or Great Peace. The masses of 
the native Chinese population knew and cared little about Christianity, 
nor were they disposed to fight for idolatry, but the expulsion of 
their foreign conquerors, the Tartars, was a popular object, and they 
thronged to the standard of Hung-tsein-chein in such multitudes that 
he was soon in the possession of the province of Kwang Tung, except 
the capital, “ Canton,’ which he also would have taken but for the 
interference of British ships of war, and he subsequently made steady 
progress towards Nankin, the ancient capital of the empire, which, in 
18538, he took possession of, and has held ever since, notwithstanding 
a siege of some duration by an imperial army, but which was totally 
routed in May, 1860. Since then the military strength of the rebels 
has been gradually increasing. Mr. Roberts states that they have 
several armies in the field, one of them even threatening Pekin; and 
there is a very strong impression that, but for the British having 
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interdicted the approach of the rebels to the treaty ports, they would 
speedily fall into their hands; thus depriving the Tartar government 
of the pecuniary aid which it now derives from the very large customs 
collections made at the treaty ports, under the superintendence of 
European agents, who had been in the British service; thus exhi- 
biting a practical illustration of our professed neutrality between 
the belligerent parties. The nature of this paper would not sanction 
the discussion of the conflicting opinions promulgated respecting 
the character and conduct equally of the rebels and of the Tartars. 
There can be no doubt they practise towards each other the most 
. revolting atrocities, such as are the usual and melancholy accompani- 
ments of civil war, exasperated and embittered by religious fanaticism. 
I can only consider the question in relation to the prospects of British 
trade with China. The expenditure of British blood and British 
treasure in three successful wars have extorted from the Tartars all 
the facilities for commerce that the British trader desired to have; 
leaving, however, in Tartar breasts a burning resentment at the 
degradation of the Imperial Government, and in Tartar officials a 
manifest disposition to obstructive subterfuges in carrying out the 
treaty of Tien-Tsin. The Taepings, or rebels, on their part, issue 
proclamations professing amity for foreigners, calling them Christian 
brethren, and inviting them, with one exception, to enter into com- 
mercial relations, but the traffic in opium they denounce in a religious 
ordinanee, and threaten the penalty of death to those who engage in 
it. The tax-payers of England, therefore, will have to determine 
whether the British Government is to tread in its former steps, and, 
for one article of commerce, waste life and money to force upon a 
reluctant people, for selfish gain, a deleterious product, while at the 
same time we intervene to crush a national movement to throw off a 
foreign oppression, which, under analogous circumstances in Italy, 
has had our warmest sympathy, and at the success of which all free 
men rejoice, 
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STATISTICAL OBSERVATIONS relative to the Growtu of the Human 
Bopy (Males) in Hutaut and Water, from EIGHTEEN to 
Tuinry Years of Aas, as illustrated by the Records of the 
Borough Gaol of Liverpool. By J. T. Danson. 


Very little is yet known, with any degree of certainty, of the 
average height, or weight, of either men or women, in this country, . 
when at maturity. Still less is known as to the precise age at which, 
as a rule, maturity, so far as it is indicated by a cessation of increase 
in height, or weight, or both, is attained, by either sex. Yet there 
is some value, undoubtedly, in this knowledge. It is a very long 
time since, by a rule purely empirical, we fixed upon twenty-one 
years complete as the age at which a man shall, in this country, be 
deemed fit to take care of himself, and be deemed fully responsible 
for his actions. This rule assumes something more than mere 
physical maturity. But this description of maturity is so obviously 
the basis of every other, and any inquiry touching intellectual or 
moral maturity is attended with so much more difficulty, that our 
science, while gradually supplying a scientific basis for rules thus 
empirically founded, is clearly called upon to deal first with physical 
maturity. Of this, height and weight are the most obvious, if not 
the best indications. Physical maturity has also considerable import- 
ance with reference to the military strength of a nation; and in this 
point of view it is desirable that we should be able to compare our 
male population with that of other nations. 

M. Quetelet, in his work “Sur ?Homme,”’ has given some 
information on the subject, as regards his own country (Belgium). 
But that country cannot be taken as indicating the condition of 
any other; and, if it could, the number of individuals measured 
and weighed by M. Quetelet, or by those whose figures he adopts, 
seems too small to warrant much reliance on the conclusions to 
which they have conducted him. For instance, for ascertaining 
the relative height of the two sexes, at birth, he relies upon the 
measurement of fifty individuals of each sex, taken at the Foundling 
Hospital at Brussels. JI cannot but regard this number as 
insufficient to found any conclusion, even as to the Belgian 
population. It is hardly sufficient to indicate the average of a 
single year, in one city, and in one class of the population. Nor 
in this, as in many other instances which might be cited from the 
work in question, can I suppose that M. Quetelet intended to do 
more than barely commence, and give examples, and that rather of 
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the direction than the method, of such inquiries. That an average 
of height or weight, applicable to any considerable number, cannot 
be safely deduced from so few as fifty individuals, I shall presently 
be able to show. 

In afterwards tracing the progressive increase of height, for each 
sex, at each year of age, M. Quetelet omits to state from how many 
individuals of each age his figures were obtained. And when we 
reflect how much easier it must be to examine a large number of 
infants at a foundling hospital, with a precise knowledge of the age 
of each, and the fullest opportunity of applying an uniform mode of 
measurement, than to examine, with anything like equal accuracy, the 
same number of persons at each year of age, subsequently, up to 
twenty years, I think we are justified in inferring, in the absence of 
all information on the subject, that the number so examined by 
M. Quetelet, at each subsequent age, was less than fifty, and was, in 
all probability, not uniform at successive ages. 

Again, in comparing, as to height, the inhabitants of the towns 
of Brussels, Louvain, and Nivelles, with the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country, it appears that the figures were obtained by 
extracting from the militia register, taken at the age of 19, for 
Brussels, the heights of 400 individuals, and for the rural parishes 
near that city, the same number. For each of the other two towns, 
150 were taken from the urban, and the same number from the 
suburban register. Here, however, we are met by the suggestion 
that the men measured, being marked for military service, were to 
some extent of a select class, and did not fairly represent the entire 
male population of the same locality. 

The largest basis of induction used by M. Quetelet, as to the height 
of the human body, appears to be one obtained by extracting from 
“ the registers of a great levy’? made in Brussels “ about eighteen 
‘“ years ago, the recorded heights of 800 individuals (we may presume 
“all males) at 19 years, 300 at 25 years, and 300 at 80 years of age.”’ 
The work in which these figures appear having been published in 
1835, the data of the registry (“eighteen years ago’’) would run 
back to 1826 or 1827. The purpose of the levy is not stated. Nor 
are we told what, in point of precision, or of uniformity, were the 
methods used to obtain the heights of those measured. Nothing is 
said of their weight. 

Holding the opinions I have just expressed, I was struck, some 
time ago, when visiting the New Borough Gaol of Liverpool, with 
the fulness, the uniformity, and the apparent precision of the record 
there made, from day to day, and preserved, of certain particulars 
touching each prisoner entering and leaving the gaol, who is com- 
mitted to it under sentence of imprisonment for one month or more. 
With the permission of the Governor, I carefully examined these 
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records, and also the means used for obtaining the height and weight 
of the prisoners, and thus became convinced that we have there 
materials adapted for extending, in some degree, and on a safe basis, 
the knowledge we yet possess of this subject. I then obtained the 
requisite authority, and with the obliging aid of the Governor, and of 
the clerk in charge of the books, I had drawn up an account of each 
male prisoner who had entered the gaol in the two years extending 
from the Ist of April, 1857, to the 31st of March, 1859, inclusive. 
This account states, as to each— 

1. The date of entry. 
. The age. 
. The height. 
. The term of imprisonment. 
. The weight on entering. 
. The weight on leaving, and 
. The degree of instruction. 

Prisoners committed for less than a month are not measured or 
weighed. 

The height and the weight are taken with apparatus constructed 
for the purpose, by well-known makers, and which appears to answer 
the purpose well: giving the height to a quarter of an inch, and the 
weight toa pound. The height and weight are taken at the same 
time, in the same place, and by the same person; and they are 
always taken in the same way; and, with few exceptions, the figures 
recorded during the two years in question were obtained and recorded 
by the same officer, whose character, intelligence, and long practice, 
afford a strong guarantee for the general accuracy of his work. 

The only particular, among those thus recorded, as to which any 
material doubt of its accuracy can exist, is the age of the prisoners. 
In obtaining this, the officer relies upon three distinct sources of 
information, no one of which is conclusive, but which taken together 
afford the best indication attainable. These are, (1) The statement 
of the prisoner; (2) His appearance; and (8) Any previous acquaint- 
ance the officer may have had with the prisoner. This previous 
acquaintance is, in many instances, considerable. A large propor- 
tion of the prisoners belonging to a so-called “ criminal class,’’ the 
members of which are very generally known to the police, and usually 
continue so for some years. The appearance affords but a rough 
guide, but it 1s worthy of some reliance at the ages to which I am 
about to ask your attention, seeing that at these ages the lapse of a 
given time is generally attended with a greater change of appearance 
than at any subsequent age. The statement of the prisoner can be 
relied upon only so far as his knowledge may extend; and there are, 
undoubtedly, many men in the class from which chiefly these 
prisoners are taken who do not know exactly their own age. On 
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the other hand, there is, with one exception, which I will notice 
presently, no apparent inducement on the part of the prisoner, 
to misstate this fact. The exception arises thus: when boys pass 
16 years of age they are allowed the increased diet awarded to 
“men,” as distinguished from “boys.’’ Attempts to obtain this 
increase, by overstating the age, have been detected; and it is not 
improbable that they have sometimes passed without detection. But 
the earliest age as to which I now use these records being 18, this 
is not likely to have affected them materially for the present purpose. 
In other respects I am disposed to infer that the ages, as here stated, 
are quite as worthy of reiiance, on the whole, as the ages of males 
obtained by the census of the population at large. 

The total number of prisoners as to whom these particulars were 
obtained was upwards of 4,800. 

The number entering in the first of the two years was 2,526; and 
of this number 1,563 were of the ages from 18 to 30 inclusive. 

Observing that the highest uniform number I could take at each 
of the thirteen ages, from 18 to 30 inclusive, from the returns of the 
two years, would be 100—indeed the whole number at one age (29) 
being only 95—I began, with that number to construct the following 
table. At the ages 23, 24, and 25, I found the results not pro- 
gressive—the first 100 taken at each age giving the average heights 
thus— 


PM ene ec Ie nc vat gots ope asites succes deusnstesuicstnssciaweldevents 5 6°38 
PF Meee cragaa sy Sacto seNosus ickdun deny soicssnsselbcsvinsstamessnanes 5 5°92 
BO) escaiuey ea tsee enclaves olacassalsconscuesSunstuatenouinncntegs 5 6°6 


These being ages at which the prisoners were more numerous 
than at others, I increased the number from which the average was 
taken. The whole number at 24, was 185; and I took the average 
on this number. At the age of 27 also, I took 188, being the whole 
number at that age. 

The table then stands thus :— 





Number Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 


Age. taken for Average. Maximum. | Minimum. over under over 
Average. - Average. | Average. | Minimum. 
ft. in. ft. in ftanein in in. in 
1 Woe ieee neae 100 H 4°34 ee 4 103 6°66 5°84 124 
1 ee a 100 5 4°94 5 11%] 411 6°56 5°94 125 
BOER oo 100 5. Stk ae By week 5°89 4°11 10 
J ee, 100 5 6857. eke: 5 -3 5°68 5'O7 102 
PL pee oe ode 100 a Ord7 Oo - 5 -+ 6°83 5°92 122 
Die sied seduce 200 Bie GLe 6. a 4 11 6°83 Bp tes 14 
24 185 > 5°94 6 4 4 9 7°06 8°94 16 
ss een a 200 5 6°30 6 — 4 {1 a 7s aT BO 13 
oS one 100 5 6:28 6 1% 4 y 7°07 8°78 164 
aR 138 5 6°38 biker ae 5 Way 5°38 102 
Po eae Ons 100 5. 6°65 62 i DL) ot 6°35 5°65 ue 
Os oictieies 95 Di 7 se 6 -% 5 1} 5°48 5°52 112 
eee 100 5 6°36 Ok 5 -? 6°64 55a 122 





Here it is obvious that the results do not indicate a progressive 
increase in height. For instance, the average height of 185 men at 
24, is less than that of 200 men at 23; and 100 at 26 give a lower 
average than 200 at 25; while 100 at 30 give a lower average 
than 95 at 29. Yet these are the best results attainable 
from two years of such observation as is afforded by the records of 
one of the largest gaols in the kingdom, and where the basis of 
induction for the average height at each age is much larger, and, 
I venture to think, far more trustworthy than any hitherto 
employed. 

Here we have to remember that we proceed on the assumption 
that in the same locality the men attaining (say) 25 in a given year 
cannot have a less height than the men who shall attain 25 in the year 
preceding or following. But this may not be so. We learn from the 
records of the French conscription, that, in that country, of every 
1,000 men examined annually at 20 years of age as to their fitness for 
military service, a considerable number are found to be below the 
height fixed as a minimum. But this number is not always the same, 
nor even nearly the same; and there is good reason for supposing 
that if the whole number of young men who annually reach the age 
of 20 years in that country, and thus become liable to the conscrip- 
‘tion, were measured, and their average height ascertained, it also would 
be found to vary from year to year. An attempt was made some 
years ago by M. Millot, a French statist, to show that the years of 
remarkable deficiency in the height and other military requisites of 
the conscripts coincided with birth-years in which the cost of food 
had been unusually high. But, whatever the causes of these variations, 
it is all but certain that they exist, and that, consequently, the most 
extensive and perfect measurement of individuals of different ages, at 
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the same time may be expected to yield results partaking more or 
less of the irregularity exhibited in the above table. I need scarcely 
add that the data relied upon by M. Quetelet become, in this point 
of view, so much the more open to objection. 

I may observe that the Belgian observations of M. Quetelet give 
an average height, for men at 18 years of age, of 1°658 metres, or 
5 feet 5:27 inches, or about 4ths of an inch more than the above 
table. But at 30 years of age M. Quetelet gives 1:684 metres, or 
5 feet 6:29 inches, while the above table gives 5 feet 6°36 inches. So 
that the Englishman would appear to be, at 18, considerably shorter, 
and at 30 somewhat taller, than the Belgian. Also, the Belgian 
would appear to want at 18 only about 1 inch of his full height, 
while the Englishman wants fully 2 inches. 

I may here observe, that the minimum height of recruits for the 
French army, taken at 20 years of age, is 1°560 metres, or a little 
less than 5 feet 13 inches; and that of every 1,000 conscripts 
examined in the five years from 1836 to 1840, no less than 97, or 
nearly 10 per cent., were rejected for not reaching this height. Of 
the first 200 of the Liverpool prisoners taken at this age only three were 
found short of this height. Again, the average height of the whole 
French army, which is computed annually, is said to have varied 
during nine years (1835-43) between a maximum of 1°664 metres 
and a minimum of 1:659 metres. The common average may be 
taken at 5 feet 53 inches, which is about 1 inch shorter than the 
average of the 1,418 Liverpool prisoners comprised in the above 
table, from 20 to 30 years of age inclusive. 

The following table of average weights at the same ages, 18 to 30, 
shows a similar irregularity. At the age 25 the weight seems exces- 
sive; and at ages 24, 26, 28, and 30, it seems deficient. 
































Weight. 

Number Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
Age. | taken for Average, Maximum. |} Minimum. over under over 

Average. Average. Average. | Minimum. 

st. Ibs. st. lbs. st. Ibs. | st. Ibs. st. lbs, st. lbs. 

| 42 are 100 8 10°79 FOULS G16 Be 22 4299 4 7 
BOR ieee 100 4°11 i277 8 7 4 33°89 | 2. ORI 5 4 
20 100 9 _ 5°58 AU 713 o BAZ | 2 6°58 4 9 
iE Savas 100 9 9°02 IZ © 7S a 9 2% 4 11 
1 da 100 Na es MN eg Feta Nis. ZOO | 2 12" 4ut 61 
DEM os 100 10 2°95 im £2 i 12 2 905 | 2 4°95 5 0 
1: eine 100 1-2 iz 12 RAZ 2740 2 # 5 0 
BD: Sivcen 100 10 5°65 a S 2 eC i ee ae a 5 6 
| | oe 100 10 1°06 ie pans: 6 12 a O94 | 3 2806 6 10 
7 ated 100 10 4°75 13° 20 DAD AN Be 2S ae Gas 5 12 
7 100 10 2°62 Tors 2 ee | 2 SoZ ohe Beg 62, o 9 
7 a 95 lO” Boa} 7% FS S  # ol Saba ewe 1°53 5 8 
a genoa 100 10 1°55 17 eat St 3 13°45 | 2 0°55 6 0 
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The conclusions I have arrived at, and which I submit to the 
Society are :— 

1. That the inquiry apparently made by M. Quetelet was insuf- 
ficient to ascertain the average height of men, at any age, in the 
localities he refers to, inasmuch as the numbers measured were too 
small. 

2. That the number measured to ascertain the average height or 
weight of men should include a much larger proportion of the class 
whose height or weight is sought, than has been used in framing the 
above table, or than is commonly supposed to be necessary. And 

3. That there is good reason for supposing that even among men 
of the same class, and the same habits, in the same locality, those 
who attain a given age in one year have not the same, or very nearly 
the same, average height or weight, as those who attain the same age 
in years preceding or following. 
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The RELATIVE PAUPERISM of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, 
1851 to 1860. By Freperick Purpy, Esq., Principal of the 
Statistical Department, Poor Law Board. 


[Read before Section (F) of the British Association, Manchester, 6th September, 
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I.—Duversities of Relief in the Three Kingdoms. 


Tux present, being the year of the General Census of the population, 
appears to be an appropriate season for calling the attention of the 
Section to the subject. of the Pauperism of the United Kingdom. 
We have recently counted the people of all ranks; let us now con- 
sider that unfortunate grade, who subsist upon the forced charity of 
the industrious—the pauper class; and, contrast the development 
and pressure of pauperism, which severally obtain, in the three 
kingdoms. 

With the aid of. official reports and statistical returns, the 
relative pauperism of England, Scotland, and Ireland, may be 
investigated during a decennium, which is nearly coincident with 
the interval falling between the census of 1851, and that of 1861. 

Each country has its own poor laws; and its own executive for 
their administration. The object of these laws is one. Zo afford 
relief to the destitute poor under such conditions, as may be the least 
wmyjurious to themselves, and to the community at large. But, circum- 
stances have impressed so much diversity on the matter and form of 
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the facts recorded in the Annual Reports of the three Commissions, 
that it is essential to a valid comparison of either country with the 
others, to employ the most general as the only congruent data. 

England has had an efficient Poor Law, though grossly perverted 
at one time from its proper object, for more than two centuries— 
Scotland had not, until 1845, any organized plan of relief comparable 
with the English system; and in Ireland, no poor law whatever was 
established before the year 1838. This element of time is to be 
remembered, when we consider the relative pauperism of the three 
countries. 

Before using the figures of the tables appended, it is necessary to 
observe that the parochial years for fiscal purposes; and the days of 
the year on which the paupers are enumerated, differ in the three 
Kingdoms. In England the parochial year ends on the 25th March; 
and the paupers are counted on the Ist July and the 1st January in 
each year. In Scotland the year ends with the 14th May, when the 
pauper census takes place; the Commissioners considering that a fair 
average is obtainable on that day. In Ireland the year ends on the 
29th September; the pauper census is deduced from the numbers 
relieved in each of the fifty-two weeks. The statistics here submitted 
to the section have, where not otherwise noted, reference to the ten 
years ending in 1860. 

It will be also necessary to define the difference between the 
meaning of the words “ pauper,’ and “ poor person,” as used in the 
Reports. In England all those who receive any assistance whatever 
from the Poor Rates, whether it be as food, clothing, lodging, or 
money, or simply medical relief, are paupers; but, poor persons, 
vaccinated at the charge of the rates, are not pauperised thereby. 
There is also, a small class, chargeable indirectly to the poor rates, 
or directly to some rate on the same basis, as county or borough 
pauper lunatics. 

In Scotland the word “pauper”? will bear the same meaning as 
in England; but, there appears to be no provision for public vaccina- 
tion at the charge of the poor rates in that country. 

In Ireland the recipient of relief from the poor rates, is pauperised 
under the same conditions that obtain in England; but, the poor are 
assisted by the Medical Charities Act, under which a considerable 
sum is annually disbursed in affording them medical aid. Medical 
relief given under this Act does not pauperize the recipient. There 
is, moreover, a class of pauper lunatics in asylums, maintained at the 
expense of the county cess. 


I1.— Census of Paupers—1851 to 1860. 


The average population of the United Kingdom, during the ten 
years terminating in 1860, was 28,104,000; the average of the 
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annual enumerations of paupers was 1,109,275 or 3°9 per cent. In 
England the population was 18,901,000; the paupers 892,671 or 4-7 
per cent.; in Scotland the population was 3,009,000 ;* the paupers 
120,624 or 4°0 per cent; and in Ireland the population being 
6,193,000 ; the paupers were 95,880 or 1'5 per cent. Thus the relative 
proportion on the population, was in England 47; Scotland 40; 
and, in Ireland 15. ; 

English pauperism is a time-honoured institution, the growth of 
nearly three centuries; and Scotland, under its amended Poor Law, 
appears emulous of attaining to a scale of relief, which may pass 
unrebuked, by the side of the English expenditure. Ireland has 
been disburthened of its superfluous population, by emigration. 
At the same time, it has been the good fortune of that country, to 
have had its poor laws inaugurated and supervised by public servants, 
who were familiar with the English machinery; and, who were well 
acquainted with the evils of a deep-rooted pauperism ; and, with the 
practical benefits, which the amendment of the Poor Laws in 1834, 
had conferred upon English rate-payers, and English labourers. The 
decline of Irish pauperism is still more remarkable, when we collate 
the numbers relieved in 1851 with those of 1860. In the former 
year the total was 226,452; and in the latter, 43,272. But, the 
pressure in Ireland, though great in 1851, was far below that 
experienced in the three previous years. The maximum of pauperism 
was attained in July, 1849, when 1,005,800, or 221,583 in-door, and 
784,307 out-door, paupers were relieved.+ 

In the practical management of the Poor Laws, the economists 
and the reformers have, with reason, regarded the system of “ out- 
* door relief’? with great disfavour. This arises from two causes; 
one is the difficulty of testing the applicant’s destitution; and the 
other, the fear that the rates may be diverted, in the hands of the 
employers of labour, to the depression of wages. A large ratio of 
out-door relief, is regarded as the surest index of a badly managed 
Union, or Parish. In respect of Scotland the reports do not usually 
discriminate the in-door from the out-door paupers; this information, 
however, is given for 1859.t The following comparison is therefore 
limited to that year; but, in respect of the other parts of the 
kingdom, the figures for the ten years are given in the Appendix 
(Table A). 


* This estimate of the average of the Scotch population for the decennium, was 
made before the census of 1861 was published; it gives a higher figure than that 
enumeration warrants—consequently, the ratio of pauperism, and the rate per head 
for relief, as represented in this paper, are somewhat dower for Scotland than they 
should be. 

+ Select Committee on Poor Relief (Ireland), No. 408, Sess. 1861, Q. 72. 

t “Fourteenth Annual Report of the Board of Supervision for Relief of the 
“ Poor (Scotland),” p. 24. 
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Census of Paupers, 1859. 














In-door. Out-door. Total. 
England and Wales.... 121,232 744,214 865,446 
ScotlandsSkccciuvectn 8,678 1935335 122,013 
Breland 5 sec sexeseceniteaces 40,369 1,248 41,617 





Thus it appears that for one in-door pauper, England relieved 
6'1 out-door; Scotland 18:1 and Ireland 0°08. Out-door relief was 
nearly extinct in the latter country. 

As regards able-bodied pauperism, @ comparison can only be made 
between England and Ireland, because, the “ able-bodied,” as such, 
have no legal claim to relief in Scotland. According to the latest 
returns* there were in England, 132,120 adult able-bodied paupers ; 
and in Ireland, of the same class, 7,927 only. ‘These figures give a 
percentage on the population of ‘66 for the former, and ‘13 for the 
latter country; that is, as five to one. In this class the women are, 
in both countries, three times as numerous as the men. England, 
which has workhouse room for 218,000+ inmates, does not use one- 
thirteenth part of it for the reception of adult able-bodied paupers ; 
on the other hand, Ireland relieves all of that class in the work- 
house; England gives out-door relief to seven adult able-bodied 
paupers, in respect of one in-door. 

The remarkable contrast which Ireland offers to Scotland, has 
been commented upon in the Scotch Poor Law Reports, where the 
Scotch pauperism has been collated with that of Ulster and Con- 
naught. The Scotch expenditure for relief, has been also compared, 
by the Scotch Board, with the corresponding outlay in the northern, 
and north-western divisions of England.t Those districts of Ireland 
and of England, were selected for comparison with Scotland, as afford- 
ing great similarity, in their respective > apart from 
the existence of pauperism. 

“In Scotland,” observe the Commissioners, ‘ out-door relief is 
“ the puloieinelich in the poorhouse the exception — of 119,453 
“ persons receiving relief in Scotland on the 14th May (1857), only 
* about 6,000 or little more than 1 in 20 of their number were in 
“ poorhouses. Of 53,331 persons receiving relief at the same time 


* “Thirteenth Report of the Poor Law Board,” and “ Fourteenth of the Irish 
* Poor Law Beard.” 
t “Union Almanac, 1861” (C. Knight and Co.), p. 19, et. seq. 
a Seon and Fourteenth Annual Reports of the Scotch Poor Law 
“ Board.” 
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“in Ireland only 944 received out-door relief, 52,387 were inmates 
“ of the workhouses. In Ireland relief in the workhouse, and only in 
“ the workhouse, is the rule—out-door relief the rare and special excep- 
“tion. To this broad difference in the conditions upon which relief 
“ can be obtained it is probable that the vast disparity in the ratio of 
“ pauperism to population ought mainly to be attributed.”’* The 
Commissioners further remark, that of the Irish population resident 
in Scotland, 1 in 18 7s a@ pauper; but, that in Ireland, exclusive 
of the able bodied, this class having no claim to relief in Scotland, 
the ratio is Lin 274. It is unfortunate that a similar comparison 
cannot be made between the Irish at home, and the Irish in England. 

The Scotch Commissioners return to the subject of this startling 
disparity, in their subsequent report. Their observations are so im- 
portant, and bear so immediately upon the facts, that I cannot refrain 
from quoting the passage. “There are thus,”’ they state, “in any given 
“number of the population, more than 12 paupers in the Highland 
“ counties for every 1 pauper in Ulster and Connaught. For so vast 
“a disparity there must be causes that are intelligible. * * * * 
“ Ten years ago it did not exist, and we must seek its causes in the 
“ changes that have taken place since that time. In the years from 
“1846 to 1849, the avidity to obtain eleemosynary aid was at least as 
“ sreat as general, and led to quite as many and as ingenious devices 
“to secure it in Ireland as in the Highlands. The tendency to 
“rely upon that description of assistance, though attempts were 
“ made to guard it by careful scrutiny, and the labour test, was not 
“ checked in Ireland until the workhouse was available. The cruelty 
“ of resorting to that mode of relief was then denounced in terms of 
“ unmeasured severity ; but those who looked not to present popu- 
“ larity, but to the permanent welfare of the people, persevered ; and 
“it may be doubted whether there is now to be found one sincere 
“ friend of the labouring classes in Ireland who has intelligently 
“ considered the subject, and who believes that the industry, the self- 
“ reliance, and the power of self-maintenance now exhibited by the 
“ people of Ireland could have been developed as it has been in the 
“ last ten years if out-door relief had then been as easily obtained as 
“it now is in the Highlands of Scotland; or who doubts that the 
“ people of Ireland have gained far more by this development than 
“they could have gained by a system of out-door relief, which 
“ repressed the growth of those qualities and habits.’’+ 

Those who are unacquainted with the subject of Scotch pauperism, 
will be surprised to find the degradation to which the population of 
the Highlands has sunk, in the course of a few years, under the 
blighting influence of an indiscriminate system of out-door relief. 


* « Thirteenth Annual Report of the Scotch Poor Law Board,” p. 7. 
+ “ Fourteenth Report of Scotch Poor Law Board,” p. 21. 
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Strong evidence of the demoralizing effects of untested relief in that 
district, was given by Mr. Briscoe to the Irish Poor Relief Com- 
mittee of last session. 

Mr. Briscoe is officially connected with the Scotch Board, as 
General Superintendent of the Poor; and in that capacity has visited 
10,000 registered poor (paupers), or heads of families, at their own 
houses. He gave the committee a very long list of persons, who were 
improperly relieved; forcibly suggesting the abuses of the unreformed 
English poor laws ; and, subsequently, to the question— Then, the 
“effect of this out-door relief has been very demoralizing, and has 
“ broken down the spirit of independence ?’’ made this remarkable 
answer: “ Not the least doubt about it; it has deteriorated to a 
“considerable extent truth, industry, morality, self-respect, self- 
* reliance, the natural affections, and independence of character; it 
“ appears as if the whole of the humbler classes had completely 
“ changed character; there is no shame whatever now in demanding 
“ relief, even among some of higher station. The state of things in 
“ the Highlands of Scotland is perfectly deplorable, and every person 
admits it.’’* 

The rapid increase in the pauperism of Scotland is clearly due to 
the insufficient workhouse test of that country. It vividly recalls to 
mind a passage in Mr. Twistleton’s dissent from the Report of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners appointed in 1843 to inquire “into the 
“administration and practical operation of the Poor Laws of 
Scotland.” Mr. Twistleton was one of the Commissioners; and 
he brought to the consideration of the subject great knowledge 
of the actual working of the English Poor Laws. Mr. Twistleton’s 
“Reasons of Dissent”? are drawn up in eight paragraphs. The 
following words form part of the sixth :—“ But while I admit that 
“the arrangement of various details may be safely vested in the 
“ managers of the poor in each particular town, it is my opinion 
“that the principles of dealing with a subject so difficult as that of 
“‘ administering relief, should be settled by the more enlarged wisdom 
“ of Parliament. And a matter of such importance as the erection 
“of poorhouses ought not to be dependent either on the honest 
“ judgment, or possible caprice, partial knowledge, or narrow views 
“ of accidental majorities in particular localities.’ + , 

After seventeen years’ administration of their amended Poor 
Laws, the Scotch authorities have left four-fifths of their parishes 
unprovided with poorhouses. But, it is necessary to add, that the 
Commissioners anticipate a considerable increase in the number, as 
seventy-seven parishes are taking steps to build new poorhouses. 


* « Report on Poor Relief (Ireland),” House of Commons, 1861, p. 369. 


+ “ Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on Scotch Poor Laws,” p. 66, 
1844. 
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IIl.— Pauper Lunatics—1st January. 


No class of the poor have a greater claim upon our care than the 
insane. For some years returns of the number of pauper lunatics 
and idiots, who were chargeable on the 1st January, to the unions 
and parishes in England and Wales, have been made to Parliament ; 
and the same information has been more recently published for 
Scotland. With regard to Ireland there is a similar Return for 
1857 only. Taking this, with the average numbers of the two last 
years for England and Scotland, we arrive at the following results:— 

The numbers embrace all descriptions of insane paupers; whether 
designated as lunatic, idiot, imbecile, or fatuous. (Table B, 
Appendix.) 





Fingland) and Wales tecisccéc.jscosssssssvsessseosisteuctestecn 33,068 
BCOt aed ee, ca a ssenhhthnci ete acne 5,103 
BEC RUG Sie felt n Ae Va iis ceetucs is reel OOS ~ BS639 

43,810 





Comparing these numbers with the population of the respective 
countries, we obtain the following figures :— 


In England and Wales °168 per cent. of the population are pauper lunatics. 
5, DCOULANIE, Acinviatecss *165 
Spr ROTA cies ncckcpsze sys 093 


3? 29 9? 


33 99 39 


It is difficult to explain the low ratio of pauper insanity in 
Treland as compared with England and Scotland. The Commis- 
sioners who reported in 1858 on Irish Lunatic Asylums, stated that 
there were 3,852 “insane poor at large and unprovided for.” 
Assuming that this class, in England or Scotland, would have received 
relief; and, therefore should have been included for the purpose of 
the comparison, the ratio above, would have been ‘150 per cent. It 
should also be remembered that the general pauperism of Ireland is 
only 13 per cent. on the population ; but that in Great Britain it is 
4 per cent. This would account for the difference, if the insane 
pauper invariably belonged to the pauper ranks, previous to his 
calamity, and not in consequence of it. Many fall to pauperism 
through the terrible affliction of mental imbecility, or mental aliena- 
tion, whom no misfortune, short of it, would bring upon the rates. 

On the other hand, it is known that in England, from several 
causes, the cases of pauper lunacy have, of late years, been more fully 
recorded than formerly ; and to this circumstance the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, refer in combating the common impression, that lunacy is 
on the increase in this country. ‘“ There can be very little doubt,’ 
they state, “that the system of observation and inquiry adopted of 
“ late years, however imperfect it still may be, has led to the detec- 
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“ tion and classification as insane of many persons formerly looked 
“‘ upon as ordinary paupers.’’* 

It appears, from official reports, that the large increase recorded 
in the number of pauper lunatics in Scotland, is ascribable to ana- 
logous causes; besides, in that country, the definition of the term 
“ lunatic’? appears to have been employed in a more comprehen- 
sive sense, latterly, than the corresponding term, “ insane,’ or 
‘* fatuous,’’ was, formerly. 


IV.—Poor Rates Levied in the United Kingdom. 


In England a considerable portion of the sum raised as poor 
rates, is applied to local purposes quite irrespective of the object for 
which this tax was originally imposed; in Scotland the rate is applied 
wholly to relief; and in Ireland in addition to relief, the expenses 
under the Medical Charities Act are defrayed from the rates. 
Besides the poor rates there is an aggregate sum varying from 
300,0007. to 400,0002. yearly received from various sources in aid of 
rates. The total sum levied and received during the ten years 
1859-60 was 92,285,965/. (Table C, Appendix.) The amount raised 
in each country was as follows— 


= 
England iand Wales, :iic.s.d.cameewiasnatatens 77,960,190 
GO UGA, cote aed edonew suse ccnbeegandgas MINBe tno 6,182,526 
Ireland ....... CR URS ERR cones 8,143,249 


Of the English amount, upwards of 18,000,000/. were disbursed 
for purposes wholly beside the relief to the poor. The table in the 
Appendix exhibits the levy, and the receipts in aid, for each year, 
and for each country, separately. 

A large part of the receipts in aid of the English rates, arises from 
the sums annually voted in Parliament to pay Workhouse School- 
masters’ and Schoolmistress’ ‘salaries in full; and for the medical 
officer’s salaries; to the extent of one-half of their amount. In 
Scotland a vote of 10,000/. is applied in aid of medical relief, yearly. 

During ten years the total sums voted by Parliament were these; 
namely, for— | 


£ 
England and Wales .....ccrsssccscsevsoscnoes 1,246,000 
RCOUIAMG ctruatactuarastianescisiettteeetu sateen 100,000 
bgel 1: a Lat eR De SMa Mane Ree 3 Bi 11,000 


(Table D, Appendix.) 
V.—felief to the Poor. 


This charge consists of the cost. of food, clothing, and lodging, 
to the paupers in workhouses; the cost of maintenance of pauper 


* « Fifteenth Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy,” p. 78. 
+ “Thirteenth Report of the Board of Supervision,” p. xvii, ef seq. 
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lunatics in asylums; except in Ireland, where that item is paid out 
of the county cess; and, of the value of the food and money given 
to out-door paupers; to these items must be added the cost of 
erecting and furnishing workhouses ; the union and parochial officers’ 
salaries, and other establishment charges, immediately connected 
with the local administration of relief. The total expenditure of the 
United Kingdom during the ten years was 67,341,9211., which is 
equivalent to an annual charge of 4s. 94d. per head, on the average 
population of the period. Discriminating the amounts we have the 
following statement. (Table E, Appendix.) 


Eh s. d. 
England and Wales ........ 54,767,542 = 5 94 per head on Population. 
RIC OGLANGL > Ss cipes scarcer wees 5,917,634 = 3 li} ” ” 
1 Ss 100s ii SUR a te OM 6,656,745 = 2 12 AS ” 


From this it appears that during the last ten years the ratio of 
relief, as measured on the population, was nearly double in Scotland, 
and treble in England, the proportion attained in Ireland. 

Tracing the expenditure through the consecutive years, we find 
that in England the amount rose considerably in the middle of the 
period, but that it has been declining since; in Scotland the sum has 
wmcreased every year; while in Ireland it has decreased every year, 
but the last, when it rose slightly. (Table E, Appendix.) 

These contrasts are rendered more remarkable, on comparing 
the first with the last year of the series. Thus, in England, the sum 
expended in 1851, was 4,962,7041.; and 5,454,9642. in 1860—cnerease 
492,260/.; in Scotland the similar items were 524,033/. and 654,5271. 
—increase 130,494/.; in Ireland, on the contrary, the earliest amount 
was 1,141,6477., and the latest 454,531/.,—decrease 687,1161. 

The character and rate of difference was therefore— 


England and Wales, of 10 per cent. 
Scotland. ciscisseosoeess 020 hs 
A. decrease. 1 Ireland Gescescccsenseseoes ee | ee 


An increase in 


It will be of interest to compare the annual cost per pauper, 
taking the average of the ten years, in each country. The aggregate 
cost is the sum which in Table H, Appendix, is designated “relief 
“ of the poor,” it consists of (1) The expense of imdividual relief, 
that is, the cost of the food, clothing and necessaries, of the in-door 
and asylum paupers; and the value of the relief given in money or 
in kind to the out-door paupers; (2) The expense of relief in common, 
that is, the cost of building and maintaining workhouses and their 
establishments; the salaries of the union officers; and other local 
expenses consequent upon relief. The returns do not enable us to 
discriminate these two species of relief; but, the results computed 


on the total are these :— 
D 2 
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Annual Cost per Pauper. 


£8. ad. 
Eirigland atte Wales s...cecdesscsyseitsasecevossoeneveretens @ 28 
COMMA Sik. Aceeeteemetiecedaesulaetuceteoan attested 418 - 
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Here Ireland is highest, and Scotland lowest. In the former 
country most of the relief is given in the workhouse ; this is the most 
costly form, individually ; but, the least costly in the ultimate issue. 
In the latter country the largest portion of the relief is out-door ; 
here, it is the least costly, individually ; but the most costly in the 
ultimate result. 

The Scotch Poor Law Board have, in their fourteenth report,* 
shown that already Scotland exceeds the least pauperized divisions 
of England, in the amount of relief given. It is obvious, that if 
Scotland maintains, for a few years, its present rate of increase, it will 
soon equal, if not surpass, the most pauperized districts of the 
south. 

One of the greatest evils of a mal-administered poor law, is the 
the depression of the wages of labour, by the agency of relief,—a 
result which may be produced designedly, or ignorantly. But, 
where relief is administered, as in Ireland, wholly in well-regulated 
workhouses, it appears hardly possible that any baneful disturbance 
of the labour market can follow, as a consequence. Is the English 
system equally free from this mischief? England spends 3,000,000/. 
a-year upon out-door paupers; exclusive of the charge for pauper 
lunatics in asylums, which in 1860, amounted to 420,000/. Can it 
be supposed, that so large a sum disbursed among the labouring 
population, and for the most part by guardians, who in their own 
districts are employers of labour, does not depress wages ? 

The English returns alone distinguish the sums expended for 
in-door, from those disbursed for out-door relief. These are the 
amounts for 1851 to 1860.+ 
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MSO. tes. seve 789,914 2,873,588 1856 cl Wd 395902 3,239,534 
ES 763,399 2,808,298 BO dagsecige: 1,088,558 3, 152,270 
VOB scccvecs 762,718 234149;000 NOs aioe 1,067,803 9,117,274 
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AD Seales: 1,093,711 3,192,909 OO. sicczs 912,360 2,862,753 





The year 1856 was the highest of the ten. It is worthy of 
remark, that in contrasting 1860 with the maximum year, there was 
a decrease of 20 per cent. in the in-door relief; but that the decrease 


* ~P. 22, ef seq. 
+ Annual Poor Rate Returns, in the Reports for those years. 
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in the out-door relief was only 12 per cent. The paupers appear to 
have left the workhouses quicker than they withdrew from the out- 
door relief lists. 

In addition to the “relief to the poor,” officially so called, there 
are disbursements made from the local taxes for objects of public 
charity. In England we have the cost of maintaining borough and 
county lunatic paupers out of the county or borough rate; in 1860, 
this is estimated to have been 42,000/.; and the cost of public vaccina- 
tion defrayed out of the poor rates, which was 46,000/. in that year.* 
In Scotland there are no similar charges. In Ireland there is a large 
outlay under the Medical Charities Act; this amounted, in 1860, to 
104,000/.+ Further, as part of the cost of administering the poor 
laws, there are the expenses of the central Boards, and the district 
auditors’ salaries, both items being paid by Parliament. The sums 
voted were these, namely,— 


for England and Wales 











£ 
Central OfICOw..bnccaned Sicoccoers 37,349 
Auditors’ salaries: .....ccisccesases 16,500 
53,849 
for Scotland 
Ceritral) Off 66.55. cn deudidetee _ 5,580 
for Ireland 
Centralyomiee: 2 occ csacpcvsotaccnenuccesas 26,192 
VANE GUG OCS: ABS oho poet ocak casek cee ontonk 2,750 
28,942 
United Kingdom  ..........s0000 88,371 





The other votes for England and Scotland are not included here, 
as they are repayments to the local authorities for certain disburse- 
ments, already charged in the relief to the poor. 

The total disbursements for 1860, in respect of public charity, 
including under that term the expense of (1) Relief to the poor; 
(2) Lunatics supported by the county or borough rate, or by the 
county cess; (8) Irish medical charities; and (4) Central offices ; 
were for— 





£ 
Bietandl andl W ales Vss:cenctsncnstovescstcussendessusss 5,597,269 
Seatlavid. Weis A. oh ehacb av ecatee beacdees 660,107 
Pee bat Chis eie stdin vunavataenisadiacslestdnasitncescaposenanesiends 666,360 
United Kingdom ............00 6,923,736f 
* See Table H, Appendix. + Table I, Appendix. 
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The rate per head on the population, in regard to the sums 
collected under the head of public charity, is for— 


s 
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We may say, that the public charity of the United Kingdom 
entails a tax upon the community of 5s. per head per annum, in 
round numbers; but, that in respect of Ireland, the tax is not half 
of that rate; even inclusive of the expenditure under the Medical 
Charities Act, and for the maintenance of the lunatic paupers out of 
the county cess. 

Taking the Irish rate per head as unity, the relative proportions 
of the public charity expenditure are represented by the following 
figures :— 


England. ance slen’ :, «..Jicresrusctal nevarteress casera 2°5 
SSO GRINS ec vette couture ae ctoeioae tae aaeee raises eee 1:9 
BROLIN fri v.ceockaattcasetabdionasticcanseoseneien ries teases 1:0 


There is one item of Poor Law Expenditure not yet noticed ; and 
which, though contingent on the administration of the poor laws, 
is not included in any of the foregoing accounts,—the “legal 
“expenses.” In England, previous to 1834, the law costs were very 
heavy ; ranging from 200,000/. to 800,000/. a-year. But during the 
last ten years they have only averaged 58,000/. In Scotland, the 
mean amount has been 10,000/. a-year, during the same term; while 
Ireland does not appear to have incurred any similar expense. 


Vi.— Rate in the Pound, for Relief to the Poor, on Real Property. 


If the mode of assessing property, liable to the poor rates in the 
three divisions of the United Kingdom, were uniform, we should 
possess the immediate, and natural means of ascertaining the pressure 
of the tax, upon the rated property of each country. 

But in England the assessment made by the overseers is well 
known to be worthless, for any purpose of comparison. It is greatly, 
but not uniformly, below the actual rental. In Scotland there are 
jive different modes of assessment employed in the assessed parishes ; 
the unassessed parishes supplying the necessary funds for relief by 
voluntary contributions. The estimated annual value of land 
and heritages in Scotland is not much below the property tax 
assessment of real property, under Schedule A. In Ireland the poor 
rate and the property tax are levied upon the very same assessment. 
By taking the property tax assessment of the United Kingdom, as a 
basis of comparison, we have, therefore, the best standard obtainable 
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under the circumstances, for exhibiting the relative pressure of the 
rates in the three kingdoms. 

The calculation through which this is effected, is limited to the 
seven years 1854 to 1860; because, previous to 1854 there was no 
real property assessment in Ireland, under Schedule A. The 
following are the results of a computation of the rate in the pound 
for the “relief of the poor,” upon the data given in Tables E and G 
(Appendix), namely :— 
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An average annual tax, at those rates, if laid upon the assess- 
ments under Schedule A, would have defrayed the whole of the rehef 
to the poor in the three countries, during the seven years. It is 
worthy of remark that, however diverse may be the other aspects of 
pauperism in the three kingdoms, there is a nearer approach to 
equality in this view of the subject; England only exceeding Scot- 
land by 1$d., and Ireland by 22d. in the pound. 

If the aggregate sums assessed to the income tax, under Schedules 
A (teal property), B (farmers’ profits), and D (profits of trades and 
professions), may be taken, when considered in relation to the 
amount of population, as a sufficient exponent of the wealth of the 
United Kingdom, it will be found that the pauperism is inversely 
as the poverty. This is shown in respect of 1860 by the following 
figures :— 


Assessment in Value 
illions. per Head. 

; £ £ 8. 
England and Wales............... 23720, aS. sll 
DCO LAME 6g ca sncioniowhar dees satisaae- 29°0 t= 9-13 
ROA sein ergs vantluionstes Breer ted, 205 = 3.5 


England, which ranks highest in wealth, is deepest in pauperism ; 
Ireland, lowest in wealth, is the least burdened with paupers; and 
Scotland stands between the two countries, both in respect of wealth 
and pauperism; but not at mid-distance—coming under each 
category, much nearer to England, than to Ireland. 


ViII.— Conclusion. 


It may be urged in view of these facts, that the pauperism of the 
three Kingdoms, has arisen under conditions, and exists in media 
so dissimilar, that no useful conclusions can be drawn from the 
statistics alone. It is probable, no doubt, that when all the circum- 
stances are considered, the figures may appear ina modified light, 
Yet, when it is found that the same anomalies emerge upon a 
comparison of districts similar in respect of “the material condition, 
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‘“‘ the habits, and modes of life,’* we cannot suppose the significance 
of these figures will be much changed, when the facts are weighed 
with all their qualifications. 

In addition to the instructive comparisons already quoted from 
the Scotch reports; there is, in the twelfth volume, a parallel drawn 
between the pauperism of the Scotch Highlands and that of Ulster 
and Connaught. The Scotch and Irish districts were selected as 
analogous. In the Highlands it was found that 1 in 18 of the 
population were receiving relief; but that in the Irish provinces the 
proportion was only 1 in 218. The Highlands were twelve times more 
pauperized than Ulster and Connaught ; but in the one district, the 
relief was nearly all owf-door ; and in the other, nearly all in-door. 

There is no place south of the Tweed in which the workhouse is 
so little employed in testing applications for relief, as Wales; there, 
the out-door pauperism is ¢welve times as much as the in-door. Now, 
the expenditure of England alone, has, subsequent to the passing of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, greatly decreased; while that 
of Wales has increased. In 1834, the relief in Wales, as measured 
by the population, was 2s. 1d. per head below England; at present 
(1860), it is 8d. per head above it. In other words, Wales is now 
11 per cent. more burthened than England, instead of 22 per cent. 
less. But,in England the in-door pauperism is to the out- door, as 
1 to 5; ictead of 1 to 12, as in the principality. 

The Commissioners who were appointed in 1832, to inquire into 
the operation of the English poor laws, enunciated the great principle 
for keeping the stream of public charity within safe bounds, in these 
words : 

“It may be assumed, that in the administration of relief, the 
“ public is warranted in imposing such conditions on the individual 
‘‘ relieved, as are conducive to the benefit either of the individual 
“himself, or of the country at large, at whose expense he is to be 
“* relieved. 

-“ The first and most eysential of all conditions, a principle 
“which we find universally admitted, even by those whose practice 
“is at variance with it, is, that his situation on the whole shall not 
“be made really or apparently so eligible as the situation of the 
“independent labourer of the lowest class. Throughout the evidence 
“it is shown, that in proportion as the condition of any pauper 
“ class is elevated above the condition of independent labourers, the 
“ condition of the independent class is depressed; their industry is 
“impaired, their employment becomes unsteady, and its remunera- 
“tion in wages is diminished. Such persons, therefore are under 
‘the strongest inducements to quit the less eligible class of labourers 


* “ Thirteenth Report of the Scotch Poor Law Board.” 
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“and enter the more eligible class of paupers. The converse is 
“the effect when the pauper class is placed in its proper position, 
“below the condition of the independent labourer. Every penny 
“ bestowed, that tends to render the condition of the pauper more 
“ elioible than that of the independent labourer, is a bounty on 
“ indolence and vice.’’* 

More than a quarter of a century has elapsed since these words 
were published. It would appear to be a practical and important 
public question to ascertain how far the neglect of the rule they 
embody, has been the cause of the remarkable contrasts, which the 
statistics of pauperism in the United Kingdom reveal. Further, we 
may reasonably ask, if Ireland has, under the judicious administra- 
tion of her poor laws, reduced pauperism to a quantity which, at the 
present time, is less than one per cent. of the population, under what 
conditions can we hope that similar results may be achieved for 
England and Scotland ? 

Examples of the judicious employment of the workhouse, in the 
reduction of pauperism, are not confined to Ireland. There are, in 
various parts of England, unions, where the guiding principle of the 
amended Poor Law has been, for many years, consistently applied, 
by the local authorities. In those unions, pauperism has been 
reduced to a point, so far below that, which, at all times, prevails in 
the circumjacent districts, as to afford irrefragable proof of the 
efficiency of the workhouse system, when it is used, with discretion 
and firmness, to its proper end—discriminating real, from simulated 
destitution. It is no exaggeration to describe the excessive pauper- 
rate, fostered by the mal-administration of negligent unions, as a 
public scandal, and a social wrong. 

Whatever light additional statistics may shed upon the interest- 
ing questions which are suggested by the scope of this paper, infor- 
mation must also be sought beyond its technical domain, for their 
satisfactory solution. 


* « Report of Commissioners for Inquiry into the Poor Laws,” 18384, p. 228. 
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APPENDIX. 


Taste A.—<Statement of the Average Number of Paupers Relieved, in the 
United Kingdom, om One Day, in cach of the Ten Years, 1851 to 
1860, wth the Ratio of Pauperism to the Estimated Population. 






























































England and Wales. Scotland. 
soe In-door Out-door Paupers 
Paupers. Paupers. Total.* Paupers. reer = Paupers, 
aa ce “Per ent. "Per ent. 
1 Eee Wren are 114,367 826,948 941,315 ie) 122,416 4°2 
OL asavengrey: 111,323 804,352 915,675 5°0 117,693 4°0 
DOO melee 110,148 776,214 886,362 4°8 117,535 4°0 
DA cris sae 111,635 752,982 864,617 4°6 120,626 4°1 
POD seis eed 121,400 776,286 897,686 4°38 121,770 4°I 
LES6 Nts »..| 124,879 792,205 917,084 4°8 121,522 4°0 
LB capo wash ie 122,845 762,165 885,010 4°6 119,569 3°9 
sO Oca catnes 122,613 786,237 908,886 457 123,191 4°0 
ki a 121,232 744,214 865,446 4°4 122,013 3°9 
OO Racdits:3 113,507 731,126 844,633 4°3 120,906 4°0 
10 Years y : : | ‘ 
Gent 117,395 | 775,276 | 892,671 | 47 | 120,724 | 4:0 
Treland. United Kingdom. 
eee In-d Gus is Paupers 
n-door ut-door 
Paupers. Paupers. Total.+ Paupers. ae sae Paupers. 
eBecent)! Per cnt. 
URC 1S)] een eee 217,949 8,503 226,452 eye 1,290,183 4°97 
OE cits spies 167,372 3,225 170,597 2°6 1,203,965 4°4 
MODs teaeddtow 130,047 3,003 133,050 Zt 1,136,947 4°1 
a See 95,922 1,622 97,544 rs 1,082,787 3°9 
Gh reer 79,747 3,273 83,020 12 1,102,476 3°9 
1856............ 63,477 876 64,353 ie) 1,192,959 3°9 
Pe ferrite. 50,877 967 51,844 o'9 1,056,423 27 
"DB.reeee| 45,781 L271 47,052 0°8 1,079.129 3°8 
"DY. .sesseees | 40,369 1,248 41,617 O'7 1,029,076 3°6 
"60... 41,271 2,001 43,272 OR 1,008,811 3°5 
10 Years Ay spiaattaMes | fee reia)lAt sen: 5 : 
eee 93,281 2,599 95,880 1's 1,109,275 3°9 








* England and Wales, exclusive of county and borough pauper lunatics; this 
class has averaged latterly about 1,700. 

+ Ireland, exclusive of pauper lunatics maintained by the county cess; in 1857 
this class was returned as 3,824. 


ETT TEMES | Lo ONLI TRE 
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Taste B.—Number of Pauper Lunatics, $c. Relieved in One Day in 
Great Britain, in 1859-60 ; and in Lreland, in 1857. 



































Number 
ENGLAND AND WALES. of Pauper 
_ Lunatics. 
Average number on the lst January, 1859 
HE Ola Ss ics Riiaseniticn Peewustsins siande coughacsticns- 34 — 
Estimate for parishes not returned........0.....00... 440 
Borough and county pauper lunatics (18 1.698 
1 OWES 2 6 Es Us 3 eae pec an een : 
Wotae ta... 8 See | 33,068 
Number 
SCOTLAND. of Pauper 
Lunatics. 
Average number on the Ist January, 1859 5.103 
IGE) suk 4 F axe kl heed ae : 
Wiotale was ews ea es 5,103 
Number 
IRELAND. of Pauper 
Lunatics, 
Number on Ist January, 1857, in district 
3,824 
DEY ES aes etceaowsn ect wonciseasst gece acrtecnontoes 
Pir MOUSER aint. aise Rome seacarsven icnsntanmasae’. 1,707 
», houses of industry ........ SCE aS ARES 108 
PE OCRN: 22x csailaccaiy tao ocedneohok onan 5,639 








Grand Total of the United Kingdom ....| 43,810 





Note.—Every description of insane pauper, besides lunatic paupers, is included 
in this table. 
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Tapie C.—Statement of the Sums Raised as Poor Rates zm the United Kingdom | 


and of Sums Received in aid of the Poor Rates; Ten Years, 1851-60. 
















































































England and Wales. Scotland. 
Peas Poor Rates Other Poor Rates Other 
90r te nal P tv 1 
Collected. Receipts. tom. Collected. Receipts. ce 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1 of Oe ea 6,778,914 181,408 6,960,322 492,098 63,947 556,045 
Oe 6,552,298 318,070 6,870,368 479,499 62,390 541,889 
he 6,552,412 282,971 6,805,383 491,394 63,306 554,700 
7 aaah es 6,973,220 278,061 7,251,281 504,082 66,631 570.7 bo 
UDO Rivvees 7,864,149 310,805 8,174,954 549,463 64,960 614,423 
ESS | casscscecs 8,201,348 295,110 8,496,458 588,067 62,934 651,001 
Ws ie Reon are 8,139,003 301,987 8,440,990 612,485 57,368 669,853 
DS cialict a 8,188,880 303,240 8,492,120 606,671 61,802 668,473 
PO taic dhotse 8,108, 222 326,566 8,434,788 622,101 61,812 683,913 
(4 NR eae 7,715,948 317,578 8,033,526 615,409 56,107 671,516 
10 Years ....| 75,044,394 [2,915,716 | *77,960,190 [5,561,269 | 621,259 -| 6,182,526 
| 
Treland. The United Kingdom. 
Years : 
iY Rat Other Poor Rat Oth 
Collected. Recee Total. Collected. Hevea Total. 
£ aS £ £ £ £ 
BOO A ciiuienecat 1,039,173 66,703 | 1,105,876 8,310,185 312,058 8,622,243 
15D aes 1,109,630 | 107,548 | 1,217,178 | 8,141,427 488,008 | 8,629,435 
Oi otedeeuke 1,009,493 44,316 | 1,053,809 8,023,299 390,593 8,413,892 
"A Seba 925,154 98,078 | 1,023,232 8,402,456 442,770 8,845,226 
EO nicunes bee 835,894 12,254 848,045 9,249,506 387,916 9,637,422 
TS56 -ccsesavees 723,204 4,935 728,139 9,512,619 362,979 9,875,598 
cy ek ae 585,583 7,078 592,661 9,337,071 366,433 9,703,504. 
Bi ccs 525,595 6,942 boZ,Dor 9,321,146 371,984 9,693,130 
°59...gtewe 523,065 4,859 527,924 9,253,388 393,237 9,646,625 
"60: seret ae 509,380 4,468 513,848 |. 8,840,737 378,153 9,218,890 





—— 





ns 


10 Years ....| 7,786,171 | 357,078 | 8,143,249 | 88,391,834 | 3,894,131 | *92,285,965 




















* 18,239,5)2/. was spent in England and Wales, out of this amount, for local purposes 
quite unconnected with relief to the poor. 








; 
4 
7 
4 
{ 
4 
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Taste D.—Statement of the Sums Voted by Parliament to defray the 
Expenses of the English, Scotch, and Irish Poor Law Boards ; and of 
Sums Voted in Aid of Poor Rates ; Ten Years, 1851-60. 


Scotland. 


England and Wales. 

































































Central Local Central Local 
Biuersess Biendes: io” Repetines: ihenemaeas ro 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Ce Sone 34,136 128,500 | 162,636 | 3,800 10,000 13,800 
Oe. 32,754 113,500 | 146,254 | 3,800 10,000 13,800 
oe ee 33,604 115,500 | 149,104 | 3,770 10,000 13,770 
ae awe 34,073 115,500 | 149,573 | 3,790 10,000 13,790 
MET tae 35,728 117,500 | 153,228 | 3,880 10,000 13,830 
WRG <7... 36,410 117,500 | 153,910 | 3,930 10,000 13,930 
Sea 36,628 126,500 | 163,128 | 3,900 10,000 13,900 
Ca 37,221 133,500 | 170,721] 5,759 | 10,000 15,759 
Se 37,643 136,500 | 174,143 | 5,452 10,000 15,452 
re 37,349 141,500 | 178,849 | 5,580 | 10,000 15,580 
Total 355,546 | 1,246,000 | 1,601,546 | 43,661 | 160,000 | 143,661 
10 Years 
Treland. Total of 
Years. pe 
ae: Local Expenses. Total. United Kingdom. 
£ £ £ ; 

ish... 46,182 aces 46,182 222.618 

FIA cc vve: 46,465 ex 46,465 206,519 

eo en 55,487 = 55,487 218,36) 

J.T ee 48,131 car 48,131 911,494 

LC ee 40,794 = 40,794 207,902 

i ee 34,543 me 34,543 202,383 

a7, 29,215 2,750 31,965 208,993 

PSS. ok tt 28,010 2,750 30,760 217,240 

TO <a 23,715 2,750 26,465 216,069 

AGO uh 26,192 2,750 98,942 223,371 

Total 378,734 11,000 389,734 2,134,941 


10 Years 
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Tante E.—Statement of Sums Expended in Relief to the Poor em the United | 
Kingdom, in the Ten Years from 1851-60; and of the Rate per Head of 
Expenditure. 

















































































































England and Wales. Scotiand.* 
Years. 
i Relief Rat . Relief Rat 
a to the Por per Head. Population.{ to he Poot per Head. 
£ 8: a, £ Pa: 
DOO hs cuk 17,927,609 4,962,704 eS 5 2,888,742 524,033 a 78 
CO 18,205,000 4,897,685 5 42 2,916,000 522,209 E Kane 
ait. 18,402,000 4,939,064 5 42 2,942,000 530,984 aie: | 
i eee 18,617,000 5,282,853 5 8 2,969,000 562,888 2 Oa . 
TO etal 18,840,000 5,890,041 ee 2,996,000 595,140 4-0 . 
1856....... 19,043,000 6,004,244 6 3% 3,023,000 619,196 A) ist 
BP at: 19,207,000 5,898,756 6 1% 3,050,000 627,512 4 fF 
TO soxexs 19,361,000 5,878,542 6 -2% 3,077,000 633,533 rane 
"OO mcoene 19,578,000 5,598,689 5 Oe 3,103,000 647,612 38 
3 | Ee 19,837,000 5,454,964 Be tib 3,130,000 654,527 4 2 
18,901,761 | 54,767,542 §. OF 3,009,474 5,917,634 3 11}; 
(Average.) (Average.) 
Treland. United Kingdom. 
Years. | 
‘ Relief Rat ; wis Relief Rat 
Eopmavion:t to the Parr. per Hed, Hopalauce: to the Pour. per ical 
£ s. d. £ ed. 
USD1...50:. 6,552,386 1,141,647 3 5$ 4 27,368,737 6,628,384 A TO 
TD Dina aig 6,474,000 883,268 2 8% 4 27,595,000 6,303,162 re 
i ea 6,396,000 785,718 2. he 27,740,000 6,255,766 i. 38 
"OE. caones 6,318,000 760,153 2 4% 27,904,000 6,605,894 4 8% 
7D Dvcasaep: 6,240,000 685,259 2 2 | 28,076,000 7,170,440 5 1 
1856...08k 6,162,000 576,390 | I 10g | 28,228,000 7,199,830 5 
“DU gawok 6,084,000 498,889 1 4} | 28,341,000 7,025,157 4 115 
BS andere 6,006,000 457,178 1 64] 28,444,000 6,969,253 4 10% 
2 OO nase 5,928,000 413,712 r 42% § 28,609,000 6,620,013 4 9% 
60). conse, 5,850,000 454,53] 1 6%] 28,817,000 6,564,022 4 63 
6,193,038 6,656,745 2 1% | 28,104,273. | 67,341,921 4 9% 


(Average.) (Average.) 


* The expenditure in Scotland as here given, is less by the ‘‘ law expenses”? and the 
cost of “general sanitary measures ;” the corresponding items are excluded from the 
English returns. 

+ The decrease in the population of Ireland has been assumed to follow at the same 
rate for each year. 

+ Estimated for 1852 to 1860, by the Board of Supervision; it is in excess of the 
truth, for the actual census of 1861 gives 3,061,251 as the number at the present time. 
AAA TT LE LT ST SR ET TS Te TE I a TS ED 
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Taste F.—Statement of the Total Sum Expended én respect of Public 
Charity im the United Kingdom in the Parochial Year 1860; déstin- 
guishing the Pauperizing from the Non-Pauperizing Charity; and the 
portion which is defrayed by the Local from the portion paid by 


Parliamentary Votes. 





Cost of Public Charity in 1860. 

























































































(a) Pauperizing. (6) Non-pauperizing. 
United Kingdom. Lunatic Poor Public Medical Aid 
Relief Supported pb ges to 
t by County or Vaccination: | ¢he Poor under 
id Borough Rate, Fees the Medical 
the Poor. or by : Charities Act 
County es to Vaccinators. (Ireland). 
Es £ = £ 
England and Wales ...| 5,454,964 42,450* 46,006 on 
ICORIAUD |< sissitesinncasnsxee. 654,527 — = = 
-|} Included 
frend ee 454,531 78,6404 || in the Medical } 104,247 
Charities. 
POEAAS laste t5ibe.ic 6,564,022 121,090 46,006 104,247 
Cost of Public Charity in 1869. R 
ate 
calito per Head, 
alaries o 
7 t District Auditors, Total Cost Defrayed of 
United Kingdom. d by Z 
an ; Total Cost on 
the Expense of the Local Taxation 
Central Boards and the 
Se k. Parliamentary Votes. Population. 
ES ES hak 
England and Wales .... 53,849¢ 5,997,269 5 7% 
PSCUUAING  cscidesdceess. ch ies. 5,080 660,107 4 24 
EOVATICE Sas, dacehacstominng. 28,942§ 666,360 ame 
Petals inna 88,371 6,923,736 4 92 


* Estimated at 25/. per head on 1,698 pauper lunatics. 
a - 201. s 3,932 ss 

£ 16,5002. of this is the auditor’s share. 

§ 2,7501. Z 93 
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Taste G.—Statement of the Annual Value of Real Property in the United 
Kingdom én each of the Seven Years from 1854 to 1860. (Schedule A., 
Income and Property Tax.) 





England Scotland. | Treland. United Kingdom. 


























Years. and Wales. 
£ £ £ £ 
tot i st = — 
LP eae fe ess aes = 
ae to = ae = — 
cy a 99,274,309 11,947,791 11,767,810 122,989,910 
cian lee 100,835,328 12,144,437 11,892,120 124,871,885 
bles wine x 101,938,175 12,428,781 11,878,545 126,245,501 
7. ene 103,603,068 12,543,811 11,952,285 128,099,164 
J ae ae 109,978,265 13,809,321 12,826,739 136,614,325 
150 2. omens | 110,923,084 13,885,457 12,858,701 137,667,242 
760) Ee. 112,082,749 13,974,080 12,893,829 138,950,658 
, 
fs 105,519,283 12,961,954 12,259,718 130,776,955 
(average) 


Note.—Abstracted from Parliamentary Paper, No. 592, Sess. 1860. 





Taste H.—Statement of the Annual Expenditure under the Medical 
Charities Act of Ireland; and of the Number of Poor Persons who 
have received Medical Aid ; and of the Number Vaccinated under it. 


















































Years Expenses under Number of Poor Persons attended to, Number 
ended 30th he Mee reer a: 
September. Charities Acts. f At Dispensaries. | At Home. Total. Vaccination. 

£ 

2 eee 88,440 557,033 133,378 690,411 43,332 
OEE csiasbancins 89,707 557,325 137,700 695,025 02,844 
gia ar eee 89,388 583,547 149,016 732,563 46,711 
"OG ene 90,236 594,673 146,564 741,237 84,131 
MOT ccosveises 90,460 600,022 154,621 754,643 47,855 
pins, Sees acd 92,725 601,749 153,829 755,578 54,984 
OO Drccnvageon 99,336 616,131 160,260 776,391 140,411 
WO Were cicess 104,247 596,325 165,308 761,633 107,305 
Totals ..|° 744,539 4,706,805 | 1,200,676 | 5,907,481 577,573 





Note.—In addition to the workhouse infirmaries and workhouse fever hospitals, 
“ there are 717 dispensary districts in Ireland, with 775 medical officers appointed 
‘“‘ and paid from the poor rate to attend gratuitously on poor persons needing 
‘“‘ medical aid and medicine, either at the patient’s home or at the dispensary 
“* station.”— Fourteenth Annual Report,” p. 72. 
Sreesanth vessel eleossiecsceNeSGSOISUOS 
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TaBLe I.—Statement of the Cost of Public Vaccination, and of the 
the Number of Poor Persons Successfully Treated by the Public Vacci- 
nators in England and Wales. 





1 2 3 4, 









































Cost of Public Number Number of Ratio 
Years Vaccination paid of Poor Persons Births Registered 
out of successfully in the per Cent. of 
the Poor Rates. Vaccinated. Kingdom. (2) to (3). 
£ Per cnt. 
BOON Coss ses, 25,248 338,947 592,347 57'2 
(oe ee 25,895 397,128 601,839 66°0 
"DD. A ehgoure.: 27,576 366,593 601,223 GEO 
fe eee 45,729 677,886 623,699 108°7 
(5S poe roan oe 54,727 448,519 623,181 72°O 
BO tessa act. 44,503 422,281 640,840 65°9 
SEP AB cde ctosas 41,256 411,268 649,963 63:3 
OR oaks 40,761 455,004 654,914 69°5 
AOD Kil reewsen 46,472 445,020 669,834 66°4. 
te erro 46,006 485,927 689,060 7O°5 
Totals . 398,173 4,448,573 6,346,900 FOr! 


Note.—In regard to the cost, this return relates to the year ended at Lady-day ; 
but in regard to the numbers born and vaccinated, to that ended at Michaelmas ; 
therefore the sum for any year in the first column, does not exactly represent the 
payments for the cases of vaccination in the second. 
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The Rusovurces of Poputar Epvucation in Enetanp and WALES: 
PRESENT and Futurn. By Horace Mann, Esa. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, 4th March, 1862. ] 


Ir is not my purpose, in this paper, to discuss the “revised code,” 
but to present facts which must needs be of considerable service to 
all who may wish to consider comprehensively the larger questions 
which the discussion of that measure cannot fail to raise. For it is 
now, I think, evident that the prevailing controversy cannot be 
confined to the operation of the code itself; but must range over the 
whole subject of popular education. A crisis has clearly been 
reached in the educational policy of the country ; and the code is a 
consequence of this crisis rather than the occasion of it. The same 
may be said of the Report of the recent Education Commission ; 
which rather gives sanction and prominence to facts and opinions 
already formed and ascertained than makes any new discoveries or 
suggestions. The vastness, and the increasing magnitude, of the 
drain upon the public purse, have forced upon us a review of our 
entire position ; and the object of this paper will be to present, in a 
condensed form, the most important statistics relating to the present 
position and future policy of the country with respect to the provision 
for popular education. 

With this view I propose to consider chiefly the following points: 
designedly omitting others, of perhaps equal interest, which cannot 
be comprised within the limits of a paper suitable for this Society. 


I. Our existing provision ; more especially its relation to that of 
former periods and of other countries—its nature and value—its cost 
—and the sources from which it is supplied. 


II. Our future provision; with especial reference to possible 
changes and additional resources. 


Is 


According to the census of education in 1851, there were at that 
time 2,144,378 children in the day schools of England and Wales. 
When, in the Report on that census, it was stated as an inevitable 
inference from this fact that “very few children are completely unin- 
“ structed,” and that “nearly all, at some time or other of their 
“ childhood, see the inside of a schoolroom, although some do little 
‘“more,’’ this result appeared so incredible to one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools that he at once pronounced the census itself to 
be inaccurate, and the numbers mentioned a gross exaggeration. We 
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now learn from the Report of the Education Commissioners that, 
according to the best information they could obtain, the number of 
day scholars in 1858 in England and Wales was 2,535,462. This 
latter number is obtained, to some extent, by estimates liable to 
error; but there does not seem to be room for any very important 
miscalculation. One mistake, however, which requires correction, 
has been acknowledged by the Commissioners with respect to the 
Congregational Schools, from some of which no returns were received. 
It seems best, therefore, to substitute in this case the figures of the 
census of 1851; the effect of which will be to cause an addition 
of 17,023 to the above number—making the total 2,552,485. The 
proportion, therefore, of scholars to population, which was 1 in 8°36 
according to the census of 1851, had improved to 1 in 7°65, accord- 
ing to the more recent inquiry; and the Commissioners infer that 
“the name of almost every child is, at some time or other, on the 
“books of some school, at which it attends with more or less 
“ regularity.” 

With our numerical standard, therefore, we may be very well 
satisfied. Both as to rate of progress and actual attainment the 
figures are eminently encouraging. The increasing proportions since 
1818 have been from— 


1 in 17°25 in 1818; 
1 Ay. 1882. 
1 ,, 836 ,, 1851; and 
1 ,, 7°65 ,, 1858. 


And, compared with other principal European countries, our 
proportion of 1 in 7°65 ig exceeded only by that of Prussia, under 
a compulsory system, where it is 1 in 627. The proportion in 
France is 1 in 9:0, and that in Holland 1 in 8°11. Unless, therefore, 
a wider range of age has been taken in this country than in the 
others, the comparison is by no means to our discredit. 

Of the 2,552,000 day scholars, about 1,692,000 were (in 1858) in 
public, and 860,000 in private schools. Probably about 50,000 of the 
former and 500,000 of the latter may have belonged to the middle 
and upper classes of society; leaving in round numbers 2,000,000 
belonging to the rest of the community, viz. :— 


Fiat pwblic geboolse™ ©, istiscarttceracscnsleccsacescionas 1,640,000 
RM EEV ERED, Sgr 8! TP iebateti cave dbaddusisessonogecedunds 360,000* 
2,000,000 





* The Royal Commissioners (from observations made in the selected districts), 
compute the number of children “in private schools of the class for which annual 
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The whole of my further remarks will apply exclusively to this 
residue, which constitutes the section of society referred to when the 
phrase “ popular education”’ is employed. 

In the public popular day schools, about 80 per cent. of the 
children remain beyond ten years of age; about 20 per cent. beyond 
11 years; and about 11 per cent. beyond 12 years. In the private 
popular day schools the percentage is probably somewhat higher, as 
they are frequented by the children of the more thriving artisans, 
&e. Still, nearly 70 per cent. of the entire number of children of the 
working class leave school before attaining the age of 10. 

The period during which a child is under tuition is about four 
years, on the average; some, of course, spending a longer time than 
this in school, and some a shorter. The attendance, however, during 
the period over which the tuition extends, is not regular; and it 
seems that the irregularity is increasing. In the specimen districts 
of the Education Commissioners it was found that the number of 
children who attended 176 days per annum was only 47°4 per cent. 
in 1853, and had since then constantly diminished till it was only 
39°4 per cent. in 1857. 

If we endeavour to discriminate between different kinds of public 
elementary day schools, we find that out of about 24,000 there are 
10,435 containing 1,154,050 scholars, which are or have been assisted 
by the Government grant, and are liable to inspection. ‘To these 
must be added 999 schools, with 47,748 scholars, which are almost 
entirely supported by taxation. The number of schools at present 
recelving annual grants is, however, less than this, viz., 6,897, 
containing 917,225 children. The result is, that there are 16,107 
schools with 675,185 scholars, which do not at present receive aid ; 
though some of them are liable to inspection on account of past 
assistance. 

We should also find that most of the schools, both inspected and 
uninspected, are connected with some religious communion; viz., in 
the following proportions :— 


“* orants are intended,” at two-thirds of the whole, viz., 573,536., I have ventured 
to prefer an estimate based upon facts ascertained at the Census of 1851, which 
appears more consistent with the numbers and school-time of the children of the 
middle and upper classes, even assuming these classes to constitute no more than a 
fifth of the population, 
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Religious Inspected | Uninspected 
Communion, &c. Schools. Schools. Schauiee eaolars. 

Established Church ................ By BO3 13,966 19,549 1,187,086 
Roman. Catholics .c...cc5.c03.5c00000 253 490 743 85,866 
Wiese vanS Fico cs Ss sh ngteedecae: 263 182 445 59,873 
Congregationalists* ................ — 453 453 50,186 
SUT SURE Sneha or er — 144 144 9,388 
Miscellaneous © ..........cc00cscseeoee = 249 24.7 22,931 
LAPT NS TC ae nei Welh es Oae 687 444. Ejk ot 151,005 

6,786 15,926 Fete 1,566,335 


* The numbers given by the Royal Commissioners (388 schools and 33,163 
scholars) are confessedly inaccurate I have, therefore, adopted the figures of the 
census of 1851, as supplying a better, though still, in all probability, an inadequate 


account. 
tT Most of the British schools are connected with religious communions, but the 


instruction, though religious, is not sectarian. 


About 43,000 scholars were found in ragged schools, orphan 
schools, Birkbeck schools, and factory schools. 
Others belong almost exclusively to the State, viz. :— 


























Schools. Schools. Scholars. 

Pauper schools *o5...05ci:.8.00.06 869 35,303 
Prison SP alt ae RR Sea. 47 2,683 
Naval and military schools.... 83 9,762 
999 47,748 





Turning, now, to the question of Cost, we learn that (apart from 
the sums spent upon administration, inspection, and school-build- 
ings), the amount requisite to maintain the 24,000 public popular 
day schools in their present state is about 2,000,000/.; the calcula- 
tion being, that each child costs, in inspected schools, 30s. a-year, 
and in uninspected schools perhaps a third less. To this must be 
added, probably, about 350,000/., on account of the popular private 
schools. 

The sources from which the annual income necessary to defray 
this cost is obtained are chiefly three, viz. :— 

1. Payments by the parents. 

2. Private benevolence. 

3. Public taxation. 

The great mass of the provision is supplied by the combination of 
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all three; but a certain proportion of it is due to one or another 
exclusively. Thus, the self-supporting private schools contain 
(according to the preceding estimate), 360,000 scholars; and the 
public schools which are wholly supported by the State contain 
47,748 scholars; leaving about 1,592,000 children, the cost of whose 
education is defrayed from some, or all, of the various sources in con- 
junction. Of the total cost of the entire number of public popular 
day schools, viz., 2,000,000/., as above mentioned, 26 per cent. seems 
to be furnished by the parents ; 46 per cent. by subscription, endow- 
ment, or other form of private assistance; and 28 per cent. by 
taxation. 

The amount of the Parliamentary grant for the year 1859 was 
836,920/., the chief portion of which was divided between 32 training 
institutions and 6,897 day schools, with 917,255 scholars. Conse- 
quently, the number of public popular day schools which participated 
in the grant was less than the number which derived no benefit from 
it; the unassisted public day schools numbering 16,067. But the 
number of scholars in the aided schools was more by 245,862 than in 
the unaided schools. 

It may be useful now to pass from these general statistics in 
order to advert to those which bear upon some of the questions which 
are likely to assume prominence in the wide review, which seems 
inevitable, of our educational policy. | 

1. Of these questions, obviously the most important is that of the 
practical results of the present system. Are these results such as 
prove that a fair equivalent is rendered for the expenditure incurred ? 
The statistics upon this point contributed by the Educational Com- 
missioners are, that only about 1 in 4 of the scholars in the best 
schools is successfully educated in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Mr. Norris, one of the Inspectors of Schools, puts the proportion of 
the successfully educated at 1 in 8 of those who attend; and other 
official reports mention, that in many cases the knowledge acquired 
is forgotten in a short time after removal from school. Perhaps 
these statements are not altogether of the nature of statistical facts ; 
as their value is partly dependent on the impressions of the observers ; 


but the results receive some corroboration from other facts of a more ~ 


positive character. ‘Thus, it appears that “out of 12,402 scholars in 
“317 evening schools in the ten specimen districts, no less than 
“10,706, or 83°37 per cent., had attended day schools for various 
“ periods; yet almost all of them were learning to read, write, and 
“ eypher.’’*—A gain, the Civil Service Examinations supply some facts 
which bear upon this point. For example, the examination of letter 
carriers, under the Post Office, has never extended beyond the most 


* < Report of the Education Commission,” p. 42. 





; 
’ 
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simple exercises in the elementary acquirements of reading, writing, 
and the first four rules of arithmetic; yet rejections were formerly 
numerous, and the Postmaster-General has recently reduced the test 
for these officers to the mere exercise of writing their own names 
and addresses, reading the directions of twenty letters, and adding a 
few figures together. As most of the persons who apply for these 
situations must have passed some years at school, it seems evident 
that if they are really unable to comply with the meagre demands of 
the abrogated test, and if they are fair representatives of their class, 
a very great deal of money must have been wasted upon their instruc- 
tion, so far as secular knowledge is concerned. These statistics, 
therefore, appear to confirm, to some extent, the accuracy of the 
opinions founded on the personal observations of imspectors,—that 
whatever may be the permanent good effected by the daily moral 
training which the children undergo, the knowledge of the elementary 
and most essential subjects is either very imperfectly acquired at 
school or very rapidly and completely forgotten when attendance at 
school has ceased.—Other evidence on the point in question is to be 
found in the Registrar-General’s Returns of the number of persons 
who sign the marriage register with marks. These returns throw 
some light on the state of elementary education ten or twelve years 
ago; and though not supplying an exact measure of the positive 
amount of ignorance, are very valuable as showing comparative 
results at different periods. The followmg table exhibits rather a 
cheering rate of progress,—the proportion of marks having declined 
from 40°8 per cent. in 1841, to 80°9 per cent. in 1860; though it may 
still, of course, be held that the positive extent of failure is too great 
considering the magnitude of the efforts made some ten or twelve 
years back. 
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Signatures in Marriage Registers, 1841-60. 

























To 100 Married, the Proportion 
who Signed the Marriage Register with Marks. 














Years ended 
3lst December. 
Males. Females. Mean. 
sho. 5) Sealer ond 48°8 40°8 
TAD, * vanes 32°0 47°9 40°0 
oO eee S2s7 49°0 40°9 
i ae eree 32°4 49°2 40°8 
PAO dacs oes 49°6 41°4 
1846 ...cs00. 32°6 48°2 40°4 
eV ete. 31:2 45°5 38°4 
gL me ke oe 45°4 ES Poe 
gr ee 31°0 45°9 38°5 
cs) | ee * 3)°1 46°2 38°7 
ABOU vate 30°8 45°3 38°1 
ME hiccketess 30°53 44°6 37°6 
OD vasviee 30°4 43°9 37°2 
OE serie 30:0 43°79 36°4 
DL bewatke 29°5 Ai2 35°4 
ES BG ccsssises 28°8 4.0°2 
657 ata eA Pa hel | 38°8 
tO Skktak 27°0 Esha) 
AS Le ee 26°7 37°6 
vgbsinae 25°2 20°32 






2. Another highly important question relates to the distribution 
of the Government grant according to the necessities of the people. 
Is the assistance rendered by the public given to those by whom it is 
really required? It is said, for example, that the State’s contribu- 
tions afford aid, to a considerable extent, to localities which could 
and would do without it, or with less of it; and are withheld from 
the small poor parishes in which it is really required. In illustra- 
tion, an account is given by the Royal Commissioners (from facts 
ascertained by the Rev. N. Stephenson), of 655 parishes, having each 
less than 600 population, in Herefordshire, Devonshire, and Somer- 
setshire, from which it appears that the number of such parishes 
receiving aid from the Privy Council is— 


In Herefordshire si. cieikicsssasctesestecacons 5 out of 130 
99 MIBMOMSIIES > cericciesnrss tages never ovorenunttanueess 2° 4, BAD. 
», Somersetshire ..........0000 Rs tudcedeNecasins Da WSO 

8 655 


And, as a general result, it is stated that while the average of 
aided parishes is 1 in 2°97 of those containing more than 600 
inhabitants, it is only 1 in 26°44 of those containing less than 600. 


J 
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It must be borne in mind, however, in endeavouring to appreciate 
correctly the force of these facts, that, as is pointed out by the Royal 
Commissioners, the very smallness of these parishes must, of neces- 
sity, place them at a disadvantage; from which it seems to be 
possible that the fault may rest upon the parochial system rather 
than upon the plan with which it is, in these cases, incompatible. 

3. A third point, of some interest if not of quite so much import- 
ance as the previous two, is whether the principle of proportioning 
the aid supplied from the public taxes to the amount raised by 
voluntary contributions secures an equitable distribution of the grant 
amongst the various religious communions. Such a principle, it is 
evident, will not bear universal application. The mere fact that a 
wealthy man is willing to give 1,000/. to build a schoolroom does not 
suffice to give him a claim upon the rest of the community for the 
remainder of the needful funds. An opulent Jew, for instance, 
could not thus be assisted in the establishment of schools to teach 
his faith to the children of Christian parents, even though attendance 
at the synagogue were not made compulsory. The operation of the 
principle, therefore, must clearly be, to some extent, limited; and 
accordingly the administrators of the present system have imposed 
such a limitation by exacting, as a condition of public aid, “ that the 
“ relicious denomination of the new school shall be suitable to the 
** families relied upon for supplying scholars.’”? The question, there- 
fore, is—how the principle, thus restricted in its application, has 
worked ; and the statistics upon this point show that the proportion 
of the Government grant obtaimed by the various religious commu- 
nions in England and Wales was as follows, down to the end of the 
year 1860 :— 





Proportion 
per Cent. of the 
Amount Received. Entire Grant 


to 
Religious Bodies. 























£ Per Cnt. 

Pistablished Church’ | secon cavekocees 3,070,432 43°6 
Wesleyan Methodists ...............:0006 232,222 5-9 
Coveres atrOnalists: .2..0.capssssasouasstanerss — oe 
Roman Catholics. ici iccceccesdsnovens Seek 166,332 4p 
Other COMMUMNIONS 0545. ccssooesiscsieess —_ —_ 
rIPISE SCHOONS 2 cies del oancvcassuseareoreracs 436,657 Li 
Total amount distributed amongst 

the religious communions ae i epee bn 





The Established Church, therefore, has obtained nearly 80 per 
cent. of the amount raised by taxation; while all other religious 
bodies (credit being given them for the amount awarded to British 
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schools), have obtained rather more than 20 per cent.; a result 
which might have been anticipated from the vastly superior wealth 
possessed by the members of the church. These proportions, 
however, by no means express the relative positions of the various 
communions with respect to the number of adherents; and the 
question may still remain, whether the assistance of the State should 
be given according to the wealth of a religious body or according to 
the numbers requiring instruction. I say this may be one of the 
questions raised by a general revision of the present system; and 
the following figures may help in the discussion of it. 

Dividing the population into three classes,—(1) Those who attend 
the services of the Established Church; (2) Those who attend the 
services of other religious communions; and (8) The non-attendants 
—the proportions per cent., in 1851, of the population able to attend, 
were estimated as follows :*— 


Estab lich eee.c irl i. 1ssnaadveccgstiernop yess io ees 30°1 per cent. 
CHET COMMUNION oon. ccs. cesorstesckens ecco 27's ne 
IN@Heatiendamts: <f.c5..bidecscteescovsescvocescoseds 42:1 ve 

100 





This, however, refers to the whole population, rich and_ poor 
together. The proportions in the class for which popular day schools 
are designed would very likely be different ; probably (as the strength 
of dissent lies principally in the poorer classes), showing a diminution 
in the percentage of attendants at the Established Church, and an 
increase in that of the attendants belonging to other communions. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that the proportion of 
non-atteudants given above refers to a particular Sunday—that many 
of this number attend occasionally, and some habitually, at the 
services of one or another of the religious communions,—and that 
probably the number of such occasional attendants is greater in the 
case of the Established Church than in that of the other communions. 
It will be obvious, however, that, notwithstanding this last-mentioned 
circumstance, the distribution of public money is not proportionate 
to the numerical position of the different bodies,—the Established 
Church obtaining 80 per cent. of the grant, and the other commu- 
nions 20 percent. If attention were confined to Wales, the difference 


* I reproduce these figures without any hesitation, though I am aware that 
the data upon which they are founded have been subjected to cavil by some to 
whom the results are offensive. The objections referred to were entirely hypo- 
thetical; and the returns have received ample cvrroboration from subsequent 
investigations. It is only to be regretted that a similar inquiry, pursued by the 
same method, was not undertaken (as recommended by this Society) in connection 
with the Census of last year. 
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would probably appear still more remarkable; as there the services 
of the Church are attended by only 12 or 18 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, against 40 per cent. who attend other services; while the 
number of church schools is 878 (with 52,000 scholars), against 228 
belonging to other communions (containing 22,000 scholars). I have 
not been able to ascertain the comparative amount of assistance 
given by the Privy Council; but there can scarcely be any doubt 
that the church schools have received the larger share. 

Jt is to be noticed, however, that church schools, established 
under these circumstances, are evidently regarded by dissenting 
parents more as national than as denominational institutions, and are 
attended by their children for the sake of the secular instruction ; 
their religious education being derived from the Sunday schools. As 
these can be established without the severe pecuniary outlay requisite 
for day schools, we find, as might be expected, that the number of 
attendants in them represents more accurately the respective 
numerical positions of the various churches ; the Established Church 
throughout the country having 1,092,822 scholars in 1858, against 
1,318,732 belonging to other bodies; and the numbers in Wales 
being about 42,576 belonging to the former, against 190,480 belong- 
ing to the latter. 


Er 


Turning, now, from this view of the existing provision for popular 
education to the question of the future supply, it will, I think, be 
most instructive to consider chiefly the nature and capacity of the 
sources from which that supply must be drawn. These, as already 
mentioned, are mainly three, viz. :— 

1. The people themselves ; both parents and children. 

2. Benevolent persons, of the classes above them. 

3. The public taxes. 

What proportion each of these should in future contribute, will 
be, I imagine, the point of future controversy. I have placed them, 
in what I take to be the order of their responsibility ; assuming— 
(1) That no claim for assistance, either from private or public bene- 
volence, would arise if the persons directly interested were able 
themselves to provide the necessary funds, and (2) That no claim 
upon public charity would arise if the joint efforts of the other two 
classes were proved to be adequate. According to this view, the 
measure of the claim upon charity of any kind is the deficiency in 
the resources of the people themselves; and the measure of the claim 
upon public charity is the deficiency in the joint resources of the 
people and of private benevolence. This way of regarding the ques- 
tion will, at all events, serve to place such statistics as are to follow 
in a convenient shape for use, whatever theory of comparative 
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obligation may be held. It seems quite clear, however, that one of 
the problems demanding speedy solution will be the mode by which 
the contributions of the State can in future be lessened. 

1. In the first place, then, we may ask,—to what extent may we 
expect that those for whose use the popular schools are to be 
provided will themselves supply the provision ? If we estimate the 
total number of persons belonging to this class at four-fifths of the 
population, the number of children for whom accommodation should, 
according to the existing ratio, be furnished may be taken at 
2,000,000. But it will, of course, be at once perceived that some of 
these are paupers and some criminals, for whom, there is no doubt, 
the State alone must provide. The number of children belonging to 
these classes (including out-door paupers), must be near 200,000; so 
that the residue would amount to 1,800,000, as to whom the question 
might be put to their parents, how far they are able to bear their 
own burden, and how far they are compelled, by poverty, to cast a 
portion of it upon others and upon the State. 

As to a certain portion of them an answer is at once supplied by 
the fact that a very considerable number of the children of the 
labouring classes are educated in private schools, which receive no 
other support than the payments made by the children’s relatives. 
The total number of scholars in private schools in 1851 was 721,396, 
and in 1858 it was estimated (on rather imperfect data), at 860,304. 
What portion of this latter number is to be found in schools for the 
classes under consideration is not given separately. If the estimate 
made in 1851 might be taken, it would be about 270,000. The 
Royal Commissioners, however, place the number -as high as 
573,436. This I believe to be considerably in excess of the reality, 
as it would leave an insufficient margin for the children of the upper 
and middle classes. A medium estimate (say 360,000) would, pro- 
bably, represent more nearly the number. We shall be justified in 
assuming that at least the present proportion may also for the future 
be found in self-supporting schools; for it is a remarkable fact, that 
in spite of what the Royal Commissioners have described as the 
somewhat unfair competition of the schools assisted by Government, 
the relative number of private schools for the working classes has 
scarcely, if at all, diminished during the last ten years. I say this is 
a remarkable fact, for it shows how strong must be the laudable 
feeling in these classes against any form of dependence upon public 
or private bounty; and it is only made all the more remarkable by 
the circumstance that the instruction in these private schools is 
pronounced by the Royal Commissioners to be decidedly inferior to 
that which is given (at considerably less expense to the parents) in 
the assisted schools. In estimating, therefore, our resources for the 
future, we should not only take account of the ability and willingness 
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of a large portion of the people to sustain the whole cost of their 
‘education, but endeavour to see whether this source of revenue 
cannot be made much more productive. It will readily be admitted 
that if the working classes are able to get as good an education 
without assistance as with it, it will be better for all parties that they 
should do so; since (apart from the just relief to the other classes of 
society) the very habit itself of independent effort is a moral training 
far more valuable than many lessons. I will therefore mention two 
ways in which, it appears to me, that the number of efficient private 
self-supporting schools might be increased. 

G.) By raising their general character, and enabling parents to 
distinguish between the efficient and the mefficient. These ends 
might be gained by examination of the masters and inspection of the 
schools. I do not go so far as to say that no one should be allowed 
to teach without a licence (although this would probably be more 
consistent with the policy of encouraging voluntary effort than 
the plan of subsidies); but if persons were permitted to present 
themselves voluntarily for examination, and to offer their schools 
voluntarily for inspection, itis probable that the feeling of confidence 
which the possession of a Government or university sanction would 
create in the minds of parents would induce many more of them than 
at present do so to assume the whole burden of their children’s 
education. The statistics of the Royal Commission show, that out 
of 3,594 teachers of private elementary schools in the ten specimen | 
districts (of whom 3,071 were females), only 17, or less than 1 per 
cent., held certificates of competency from any public body. The 
plan now mentioned has the sanction of these Commissioners, who 
suggest that the Government examination for certificates should be 
thrown open to all persons of good character who might present 
themselves. If there could be added to this a machinery for the 
inspection of such private schools as their proprietors might choose 
to submit to the ordeal, and for an examination of the scholars, the 
means by which parents could discriminate between good and bad 
schools, would be much increased. The two universities, which are 
now acting so beneficially in this way with regard to the middle- 
class schools, would only be acting out the part of really national 
institutions by devoting some portion of their annual income of 
500,0007. to the encouragement of education in the class most sorely 
in need of it. 

(ii.) Another source, entirely unproductive hitherto, from which, 
I venture to think, a considerable number of purely self-supporting 
schools might be maintained, may be found in the numerous trade 
societies which have now taken firm root in the country, and have 
spread their branches over the whole surface of the land. Whatever 
may be the errors and faults of such combinations, it is useless to 
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expect that they will cease to exist, or even that they will not con- 
tinue to grow; nor will it be denied that they have their compensating 
advantages. It would seem, therefore, to be a wise policy to attract 
as much as possible of the energies of this form of co-operation to 
objects of undoubted utility; and assuredly no enterprise could be 
found more beneficial in itself, and more accordant with the main 
purposes which these institutions, in their character of benefit 
societies, are designed to fulfil, than the foundation and support of 
schools for the children of members. At all events, in any attempt 
at a statistical account of the available means of popular education, 
a reference should not be omitted to the possible results of an appeal 
to a source so legitimate as this. It is to be hoped that more 
complete statistics than we now possess may, ere long, be produced, 
showing the extent and power of these societies. <A first effort has 
already been made in the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Social Science Association; from which we learn, as an illustration 
of the capabilities of some of these unions, that in 1859 the Society 
of Amalgamated Engineers consisted of more than 17,000 members in 
nearly 200 branches, and had an income of 50,000/., with a balance 
at Christmas, 1858, of 30,0007. Another estimate of the power and 
willingness of the working classes to sustain, by combined effort, 
whatever policy they may believe to be for the benefit of their order, 
may be formed from the fact that the strike of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, in 1852, cost the men no less than 35,459/., besides the 
loss of wages; while that of the Preston weavers, in 1853-4, is 
estimated by Mr. Henry Ashworth to have cost no less than 
347,000/., viz., 250,000/. in wages to the men thrown out of work, 
and 97,000/. in contributions by workmen of other districts towards 
their support. Nor can we omit to notice the remarkable experi- 
ment, or rather exhibition, of the power of combined exertion 
amongst working men shown in various instances of successful 
co-operative associations. The Rochdale Society of Pioneers has 
now a capital of 32,000/., and its business amounts to 170,000/. 
annually ; the flour mills produce yearly 200,000/. worth of flour ; 
and the cotton mill, opened in 1860, cost 45,0002. And it is a very 
instructive fact, as bearing upon the point under consideration, that 
25 per cent. of the profits of one of these societies is devoted to a 
library and reading room for the members and their wives and 
families. 

It is not probable, indeed, that the utmost efforts of the people, 
acting by themselves, will, for some time to come, obviate the neces- 
sity for very considerable aid from other classes of the community. 
It may, however, be reasonably expected that the proportion of their 
self-help to that of the help bestowed upon them will gradually 
increase At present, it is found that the cost of assisted schools is 
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borne to the extent of 23 per cent. by the people, and 77 per cent. 
by other parties. It is not doubted that the former ratio may be 
augmented, though opinions differ as to the possible degree and 
rapidity of the increase. Sir J. Shuttleworth thinks, that “within a 
“ quarter of a century, at least 500,000/. per annum may be added to 
“the present income from school-pence alone.’ Mr. Tremenheere 
urges the opinion that, by the inducement of a system of prizes, 
accompanied by a withdrawal of the Government grant, the school- 
fees might be raised by at least 1d. per head per week,—equal to 
as much as 170,000/. per annum in the aggregate from the inspected 
schools. We may, perhaps, assume that the revised code owes its 
origin, in some degree, to the conviction that parents may be induced 
to pay higher fees if they see that the education given in exchange 
is more practically useful to their children. But, although there is 
a general opinion that more might be produced from this source 
than is at present received, it is very difficult to give any estimate of 
the probable addition. If Dr. Farr’s suggestion, that facts as to the 
rate of wages throughout the country should be collected as part of 
the decennial census, had been adopted by the Government, we 
might have had the means of measuring much more accurately than 
is now possible, the ability of the working classes to procure for their 
families this common necessary of life. But the recent census was, 
unfortunately, restricted to a very narrow field of inquiry, and we 
can, therefore, only form a general opinion that there must be a great 
many artisans earning upwards of 30s. a-week, and a considerable 
number earning as much as 40s. a-week—an income equal to that of 
many a married clergyman or commercial clerk. We may also draw 
a general inference as to the resources of this class from the late 
Mr. Porter’s well-known calculation, that 50,000,000/. yearly are 
spent by them in beer, spirits, and tobacco; though we should have 
to recollect that this amount is not distributed equally over the whole 
class. On the other hand, it is impossible to read the facts as to 
agricultural earnings which have been given by Mr. Purdy in a 
recent valuable paper without perceiving that the payment even of a 
penny per week for several children must be a matter of difficulty 
with some portion of the class. Still, on the whole, there is a con- 
currence of opinion in favour of the ability of the people, in the 
ageregate, to increase their part of the contribution; and a statistical 
view of our future resources would not be complete without a 
reference to one or two of the plans by which this result might be 
produced. For instance :— 

(a.) There is the prize scheme, already mentioned, which I only 
allude to again for the purpose of stating that the number of Prize 
Scheme Associations formed in 1860, in various parts of England 
and Wales, was twenty-eight, and that the Royal Commissioners 
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express what seem to be reasonable doubts whether the influence of 
such schemes would be much felt by the mass of the scholars, whose 
parents can hardly be expected to keep them at school much longer 
than would otherwise be the case for the sake of the chance of their 
gaining a prize considerably less in value than the amount of wages 
they could earn by quitting school for the factory or the field. There 
appears to be no reason, however, why prizes and examinations 
should not be very useful in stimulating effort within the ordinary 
school-period, and inducing parents to increase their share of the 
expenses. 

(b.) Then, there is the scheme suggested by Dr. Temple, against 
which the objection just referred to does not press with so much 
weight: that admissions to the better endowed schools should not, 
henceforth, be obtained by nomination of patrons, but be offered as 
the prizes for success in the inferior schools. The value of such 
prizes would be quite sufficient to tempt many parents of promising 
scholars to make extra exertions and sacrifices. The number of 
these presentations would, doubtless, be very considerable, and this 
way of disposing of them would not fail to diffuse a spirit of activity 
over all the elementary schools. 

(c.) Similar in some respects to the prize schemes, and adapted 
to secure similar results with more certainty and fewer drawbacks, is 
the plan of open competition for the inferior Government appoint- 
ments; that is, the bestowal of these more substantial prizes upon 
those who, possessing all other requisite qualifications for the work 
to be done, should give evidence of their superior intelligence and 
industry by their superior proficiency in reading, writing, spelling, 
and the simpler rules of arithmetic. The vacancies occurring 
annually in situations of this nature number at least 500; and 
although, of course, such prizes could not be bestowed upon school- 
boys, such a conspicuous example of the practical value of education 
could not fail both to induce parents to appreciate more highly the 
day school and to impel their children to preserve the knowledge 
obtained in the day school by attending evening schools. This 
subject is not altogether unnoticed by the Royal Commissioners ; 
but they seem to have imperfectly comprehended both the main 
object of the plan and the description of prizes for which members of 
the working classes would be invited to compete. My own opinions 
upon the subject: have, however, been so often uttered, that I should 
not, even if this were the proper place, repeat them here. I will 
only express a fear that we shall be rejecting a very powerful means 
of promoting education, without detriment to the Civil Service, if, 
adopting the advice of the Royal Commissioners, we are to dis- 
courage the people from regarding it (as it is certainly regarded by 
other classes of society) as a help towards success in life as well as 
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“a source of morality, enjoyment, and comfort.” The following 


figures represent a number of situations, most of which might be 
filled by means of competitive examination (confined to reading, 
writing, spelling and the first four rules of arithmetic) of persons 
educated in popular elementary day and evening schools, whenever 
there might be two or more applicants otherwise well qualified for 
the duties. 


Out-door officers in the Customs .....uccccccepeereesrveee 3,000 
Letter carriers in the Post Office .........cececssessen sees 3,022 
Rural messengers in MS at S408 SNS TERE 5,186 
Messengers, porters, &c. in all departments ............ 1,500 

11,708 


The apprentices in the dockyards, and the boys engaged in the 
steam factories under the Admiralty (about 1,000 in number 
together) are already selected by open competition, with the best 
results. (See Mr. Cumin’s report.) A similar measure with respect 
to the London letter carriers was sanctioned by the Duke of Argyll, 
when Postmaster-General, in July, 1860; but his Grace retired 
from that office before the plan was brought into action, and it was 
not adopted by his successor. 

(d.) But probably the most effective method by which the con- 
tributions of the people themselves might be increased is one which 
has hitherto been surprisingly neglected, viz., the establishment of 
evening schools, or classes, or simply reading-rooms. It has been 
common to lament over the fact of the early withdrawal of children 
from school as a great hindrance to their useful instruction; and no 
doubt can exist that in multitudes of cases the effect has been that 
they have so completely forgotten what they had learnt as to render 
most of the expenditure incurred for them pure waste. Fewer than 
20 per cent. remain at school after 11 years of age, and not more 
than 11 per cent. after 12. But is the regret so commonly expressed 
on this account altogether reasonable? Surely, there is something 
so natural and inevitable in this tendency to early labour, that 
instead of lamenting the existence of this state of things as the cause 
of our ill-success, we ought probably to be led to suspect that our 
educational machinery is ill-adapted to the circumstances of our 
condition. At all events, in one respect,—viz., that which we are 
considering, the resources of the people themselves—it is clear that a 
gain instead of a loss ought to be the consequence of a child’s 
employment; since the ability to contribute would, of course, be 
increased by the amount of the wages received. All that would be 
requisite from other parties would be that they should adapt their 
efforts to the changed circumstances, and give in the evening the 
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instruction which cannot be imparted in the day time. The whole 
number of evening schools is no more than 2,036, containing 80,966 
scholars; figures which may be said to represent something like utter 
destitution. There seems, however, no adequate reason why the 
country should not be almost covered with evening schools, without 
any addition to the demands upon benevolence or taxation. No 
elaborate system of tuition is necessary. The object being to pre- 
serve whatever results the day school teaching may have furnished, 
the slightest connecting link would suffice. Even mere news-rooms 
might be enough to keep up the power and practice of reading, which 
is the key to all other necessary knowledge. But more might be 
taught if there were a demand for more; and the present day school 
teachers might be available for such tuition without detriment to 
their other duties, if their period for day time instruction were 
shortened. Mr. Chadwick has at least brought sufficient evidence in 
support of his position that in this, as in other respects, the half is 
more than the whole, to entitle his facts and arguments to careful 
consideration. At present nearly all day schools are open at two 
separate periods of the day—morning and afternoon; and, indeed, 
the conditions upon which grants are given almost necessitate the 
practice in all assisted schools. 

These are a few of the ways by which “the independent poor,” 
as they are called by the Royal Commissioners, might probably be 
incited to a greater amount of profitable sacrifices for their children 
and themselves. There are, doubtless, other influences equally 
powerful which might be employed to the same end. On the other 
hand, there are some that would act in a contrary direction ; and it 
may be worth consideration whether the scheme, favoured by the 
Royal Commissioners, of extending the State’s assistance to all 
scholars in unassisted schools (both public and private) would not 
have this effect, by reducing the school-fees from 4d., 6d., or 8d. 
a-week, which is now paid in many private schools, to little more 
than 2d. a-week, which seems to be about the average in inspected 
schools. A similar effect, though less in degree, might be the result 
with regard to unassisted public schools when thus brought under 
the uniform system, since some of them at present extract more in 
the shape of school fees than do the inspected schools. 


2. Passing now to an estimate of the aid which, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of the people themselves, must for some time, be 
rendered by other portions of the community, and of the amount 
which the resources of private benevolence may be expected to yield 
—we must by no means lose sight of the important assistance which 
ought to be rendered by the benevolence of former times, existing 
now in the shape of endowments. The aggregate value of educa- 
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tional charities has not yet been accurately ascertained; but the 
estimate of the Charitable Trusts Commission reaches to 375,000/. per 
annum. ‘There can be no doubt that the original object of nearly all 
these endowments was the education of the poorer classes, and that 
in very many cases the funds are now misapplied for the benefit of a 
higher class who could well afford to pay for its instruction. A good 
deal, also, is lost by wasteful administration, and some is diverted 
altogether from its proper object. In two ways, therefore, this fund 
might be made more productive than at present, viz., (1) By securing 
the whole amount for strictly educational purposes; and (2) By 
restoring to their proper objects those charities which, though applied 
to promote education, have been misappropriated to a wrong class of 
the community. But besides what has been left specifically for 
education, there is also a further amount of upwards of 200,0001. 
per annum left generally “for the poor;’’* a considerable part of 
which might, as the Royal Commissioners recommend, be most use- 
fully employed, without undue violence to the founders’ intentions, 
in extending to this class the advantages of a better education. 

It must be obvious that, even as far as we have gone in this 
investigation, the result has been to show that a very large revenue 
is producible from the sources already mentioned, viz., (1) From the 
people alone, devoted to private schools; (2) From the same source, 
but raised by co-operation and applied to public schools connected 
with the various trades; (8) From the same source, in the form of 
increased payments for the instruction given in other public day 
schools and in evening schools; and (4) From private benevolence, 
in the shape of endowments. But there still remains, before we can 
state the amount which may be needed from Government, the pro- 
ductive mine of the private benevolence of the current generation. 
The present annual amount contributed from this source (apart from 
the amount raised for the erection, &c., of new buildings) must 
certainly exceed 800,000/., and is, probably, considerably in excess of 
this sum. Some of this, but more especially of the sum expended 
in the building of school premises, has doubtless been the result 
of the stimulus applied by the Government grants. It is not, 
however, quite correct to say, as Sir James Shuttleworth does, that 
the whole amount “has been called forth’? by these grants. The 
amount thus called forth is neither more nor less than the amount 
which would not otherwise have been forthcoming ; and this can only 
be matter of conjecture. In many cases the grant may have tempted 
persons to subscribe who would else have refrained; but there can 
be no doubt that in other cases it has been welcomed as a relief from 
a burden which would otherwise have been borne by the landowner 


* See Mr. Cumin’s “ Report to the Education Commissioners.” 
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or the locality. It is noticeable with regard to the expense of train- 
ing colleges, that the income from subscriptions has steadily declined 
in proportion as that from the Government grant has increased, the 
ratio being*— 
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And we now learn, that at present the Government is paying no 
less than 90 per cent. of the entire cost of these institutions. 

There may be reasons for this which do not apply to elementary 
schools, but I venture to think that, as there are countervailing 
inducements, both in the existence and in the absence of the 
Government grants, we may safely calculate on the present amount 
of subscriptions being maintained whatever policy the Government 
may think proper to adopt. 

3. Lastly, to provide for whatever deficiency may exist after the 
exhaustion of the means already mentioned, there is the resource 
of public taxation. The vaiue of this resource 1t would of course be 
useless to pretend to estimate, as it is practically boundless, or only 
limitable by the willingness of the taxpayers. Some measure of that 
willingness may perhaps be inferred from the amount already raised, 
viz., 6,200,000/. since 1839; the current annual amount having 
now reached 800,0002. On the other hand, however, the very 
existence of the revised code is probably an indication of some 
uneasiness under this yearly burden; and it would be rash to assume 
that the Government grants could be so swollen as to flow into all 
the popular day schools which at present do without them. The total 
expenditure which such an extension would require from the State, 
has been variously computed at 750,000/. a-year, which Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth thinks would, in a few years, be sufficient ; at 2,100,0002., 
which is the Royal Commissioners’ estimate; between 3,000,0007. 
and 4,000,0002., which was the calculation of Mr. Disraeli when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1858; and at 5,000,000/. a-year 
which Dr. Temple considers would be ultimately reached.t If we 


* See Mr. Cowie’s “ Report” for 1858, quoted by Mr. Tremenheere. 

+ Speech of Mr. Lowe, M.P., 13th February, 1862. 

{ Sir J. Shuttleworth proposes to reduce year by year the Parliamentary grant 
till it reaches three-fourths of its present ratio to the whole amount raised; the 
effect being that 750,000/. would, at the end of fifteen years, be adequate for the 
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take 30s. as the average yearly cost of each child’s yearly education 
under the Privy Council system, the addition of about 1,000,000 
children who are now instructed in schools (both public and 
private) which do not receive aid from Government, would cause an 
addition of about 1,500,000J. to the present grant, supposing that 
the existing conditions on which such aid is afforded, could be 
maintained and complied with. As, however, most of the unassisted 
public schools are in poor localities, and are on that account, or from 
other circumstances unable to satisfy these conditions, it seems to 
follow that, if they are to be elevated by Government assistance to 
the level of the inspected schools, the proportion of that assistance 
must be greater than is now afforded to schools more favourably 
situated and more liberally supported. For some years, too, there 
would be the extra expense of new school buildings ; and there would 
also, of course, be a constant addition to the cost of inspection and 
administration. Supposing the revised code to be in force, its first 
effect would doubtless be to lessen the proportion of the State’s 
contribution ; but whether it would cause any permanent reduction, 
is a question which could only be determined by experience. On 
the other hand, such a complete extinction of private schools as is 
thus contemplated is hardly to be expected, whatever might be the 
severity of the competition to which the Government assistance to 
their rivals would expose them. A certain, and not inconsiderable, 
number of the working classes will always retain that independent 
spirit which impels them to decline whatever is offered in the shape 
of charity. 

As I have already said, there have lately been indications that the 
prospect of so large a demand upon the national revenue, would be 
viewed with some apprehension; and even that a diminution of the 
present proportions of the Parliamentary grant would not be unwel- 
come if it could be effected without detriment to its main object. 
My chief design, therefore, in presenting the preceding figures to 
the Society, has been to supply the most important facts and 
estimates which may enable impartial observers to judge how far 
any increased demands may be necessary, or how far existing 
demands may be reduced. It is not, I assume, a matter of con- 
troversy, but a principle generally admitted, that the aid given by 
one part of the community towards the education of the other part, 
is not given because the relation of charity and dependence thus 


support of the system extended to all the schools in the country. In the interim, 
he thinks that the grant might reach 1,000,000/. or 1,200,000/., but not exceed the 
latter sum. Dr. Temple, on the other hand, founds his estimate on the supposition 
that the conditions of Government aid would be gradually and greatly relaxed, 
and that the funds now raised from other sources, would (as in the case of the 
Training Colleges) diminish as the Government aid increased. 
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produced is in itself desirable, but because it is supposed that the 
great blessing of education would not otherwise, or not so speedily, 
or not so effectually, be obtained. It must, therefore, be of the 
utmost consequence in reviewing (as I take it they must be 
reviewed) our whole position and policy, to form some tolerably 
correct notion of the resources which exist in the people themselves, 
and in other quarters independently of the State. In presenting 
the preceding facts upon this point, I make no pretence of giving 
any novel information; the greater part of the figures has been 
obtained from the recent ‘“ Report of the Education Commission ;” 
the Statistical Appendix to which Report is an extremely valuable 
summary of the latest details. My only object has been to give 
prominence to facts which though known to some, may to many be 
unknown or unfamiliar, at a time when they are likely to be specially 
important; and it now only remains for me to hope that this 
attempt to assist the ensuing discussions may not be altogether 
unserviceable for that purpose. 
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Parliamentary Grants, 1839-61. 
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Income of Educational Societies. 


The amount expended in the year 1859 by the eight principal 
Central Societies for Promoting Popular Education, was 49,7411. 
The sums raised by these societies since their foundation, must have 
reached at least 1,500,000/. There are, besides, various local 
societies and boards, the income of which is not readily ascertain- 
able. In 1857, twenty-three diocesan boards received between 
13,0007. and 14,0002. 


Proportion of Income from School Fees. 
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I.—Census of France in 1861. 


M. Maurice Brock, who is one of the Foreign Honorary Members of 
the Statistical Society, and Sous-Chef du Bureau de la Statistique Générale 
de France, has contributed to the Parisian Newspaper Le Temps, of the 
14th and 21st January, 1862, two very interesting and able articles on the 
Census of France in 1861. As M. Block has favoured the Society by 
forwarding copies of these articles, we proceed to give a brief outline of 
their principal contents. 


In his first article, M. Block examines the movement of the population in the 
period between the censuses of 1856 and 1861 ; compares it with former periods ; 
and contrasts the several departments with one another. He states the population 
in 1861 at 37,382,225 persons. At the census of 1856 it was 36,039,364 persons ; 
the increase in the quinquennium was, therefore, 1,342,861. But this increase was 
composed of two very different elements. 1. The annexation of territories (Nice 
and Savoy), containing 669,059 inhabitants. 2. The actual excess of births over 
deaths, and of immigration over emigration. If we deduct the increase by annex- 
ation, the actual movement of the population represents an increase of 673,802 in 
the quinquennium, or 134,760 persons annually. Comparing these results with 
former periods, we find the annual increase at the eight last censuses to have 
been :— 


From 1826-31 ........ 142,037 per ann. | From 1846-51 ........ 76,537 per ann. 
29 ?31-36 teeeenes 194,337 99 ? 
bisa ue ee Po eaE |. a es ee 51,938 2 
ves 6 254,062 ,, Met eee Se 


Thus, during the last thirty-five years, the rate of increase has been both above 
and below that of the period 1856-61. The increase from 1821 to 1861 was at the 
rate of 100,000 per annum. The higher rate of increase during the last quinquen- 
nium over the two preceding periods, M. Block attributes to the disappearance of 
the terrible epidemic (cholera) which raged before 1856. But much is also due to 
the greater prosperity of the people, the abundance of supplies and of employment. 
The general rise in prices, M. Block considers, only affects persons with fixed 
incomes, such as clerks, rentiers, and other analogous classes. The increase in the 
population, however, was not uniform over the whole of France. In 1856, 54 
departments, out of 86, showed a decrease of population ; in 1861, 29 had decreased ; 
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and 23 departments showed a decrease at both periods. There were also 23 depart- 
ments in which the progress of the population had been steady and constant. With 
regard to the character of the Departments which had decreased, it was found, that 
they were either purely agricultural, unfertile, or contained only a few scattered 
towns. On the other hand, the departments which had increased, were the manu- 
facturing and industrial departments, and those containing the large towns and 
cities of France. The population, therefore, shows a decided disposition to migrate 
Srom the country into the towns. M. Block sees nothing to regret in this displace- 
ment of the population ; it isa movement which is general over Europe; it proceeds 
from causes inherent in human nature, and when these causes have ceased to 
operate, as they ultimately must do, a reaction will ensue. On the whole, M. Block 
considers the results of the census of 1861 to have been satisfactory. They show a 
progress which he thinks is likely to continue. 

In his second article, M. Block proceeds to compare the progress of popula- 
tion in France with that of the other four Great Powers of Europe, and remarks 
that the rate of progress in France has been less than in either of those countries. 
In Great Britain, the increase of population in the last forty years was 45 per cent., 
notwithstanding an immense emigration, and a decrease in Ireland. In Russia, 
the population has doubled itself in fifty years, while that of England has increased 
119 per cent., and Scotland 90 per cent., in a like period. Prussia, between 1816 
and 1858, increased 72 per cent,; Austria, between 1818 and 1857, 27 per cent. 
In France, the increase in thirty-five years (1826-61) was only 12 per cent. The 
increase in each of these countries in 100,000 persons, per annum, was as 
follows :— 


UY Ed 1 ar a a 1,625 | United Kingdom ............ 1,125 
PRU ACIDE: ssecslneso ca sanoaecdcashovss 1,440 PAESER TS crea cals taccevduscsuante ones 692 
Bet sas seo iar yeas gccewsinie 1,410 | HEARCC, asec ccnnssrersoasswaapececags 340 


M. Block then proceeds to investigate the causes of this low rate of increase in 
the population of France, by examining into the births, deaths, and marriages of 
each country. The Births in France, from 1855 to 1859, were 987,969 per annum, 
or 27:5 births to 1,000 of the population. Im the four other countries investi- 
gated, the birth-rate was as follows :— 


PEGE lANG os. scctcass ose 34 per 1,000 ERUSSIA cccaecncest 38 per 1,000 
WOMMEIAD) ss eco csesaseness 36 A RUSSIA cc cevsnecrowacvanes 40 ‘5 


The Marriage-rate is about the same in Great Britain, Prussia, Austria, and 
France ; in Russia it is a little higher. With regard to the fecundity of marriages, 
it is found, that to 100 children there are 210 marriages in Prussia, 223 in Russia 
and Austria, 237 in Great Britain, and 285 in France. As regards Deaths, France 
has a slight advantage over Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The following is the 
death-rate in each of the five Powers :— 


TEMS SID 00 (eechacasaieis 33 per 1,000 PPUSSIO - seancvesosserave 29 per 1,000 
Sa 3 ae Soe 32 - PAR Ce pani corsecsan.: 28 ae 
And Great Britain < cc csrcseisssosassens 22 per 1,000. 


The true increase of a population, however, is the excess of births over deaths, 
and in this respect France does not appear to advantage. The excess is, in France, 
three times less than in Austria ; five times less than in Russia ; six times less than 
in Prussia; and eight times less than in Great Britain. Jt results from these facts, 
that the small increase in the population of France is-.attributable to its low birth- 
rate. In his concluding paragraphs, M. Block glances at some of the causes of this 
low birth-rate. He considers it to be due less to physical than to moral causes. 
It may be true that the Gallic race is less fertile than other races; but the con- 
scription, the late age at which Frenchmen generally marry, and the limit which 
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they put to the number of children they desire to have, are causes which have much 
influence in retarding the progress of the population of France.—F. W. H., Assist. 
Sec., S. S. 


I1.—Land Legislation in New South Wales, 1861. 


THe Sydney Empire, of October, 1861, publishes the following 
summary :— 


“The Land Bills, so long the object of contention and dispute, having passed into 
law, we shall briefly point out the principal advantages and improvements conferred 
on the Colony by their means. 

“The three leading principles of the Robertson land scheme, are, 1st, selection 
before survey at a low fixed price; 2nd, deferred payments, and 3rd, the right of 
leasing a given area of adjacent pasture ground. 

“The thirteenth clause commonly called ‘the free selection clause’ of the 
Crown Lands Alienation Act, provides that with the exception of certain descrip- 
tions of lands therein specified, all Crown lands ‘shall be open for conditional sale 
by selection in the following manner, namely: Any person may upon any Land 
Office day, tender to the district Land Agent a written application for the condi- 
tional purchase of any such lands, not less than 40 acres, nor more than 320 acres, 
at the price of 20s. per acre, and may pay to such Land Agent a deposit, of 25 per 
cent. of the purchase money. And if no other application be made at the same 
time for the same land, such person shall be declared the conditional purchaser at 
the aforesaid price. 

“And if other applications be made and not immediately withdrawn, the 
ultimate purchaser shall be determined by lot. 

“The Crown lands excepted from conditional sale are thus enumerated and 
defined. ‘Crown lands other than town or suburban lands, and not being within a 
proclaimed gold field, nor under lease for mining purposes to any other person than 
the applicant ; and not being within areas bounded by lines bearing North, South, 
East, West, and distant ten miles from the boundary of a town containing according 
to the last census 10,000 inhabitants, or five miles from a town of 5,000 inhabitants 
or three miles from a town cf 1,000 inhabitants, or two miles from a town or village 
of 100 inhabitants, and not reserved for the site of a town or village, or for the 
supply of water, or for any other public purpose, and not excepted from sale under 
section 7.’ 

“* Under section 7, is included all Crown lands held under lease issued previously 
to the 22nd February, 1858, that is to say, nearly all the proximate and eligibly 
situated lands held under pastoral leases in the unsettled districts, comprising 
upwards of 40 millions of acres. 

** These lands are, however, only exempted from sale during the currency of the 
existing leases, the greater number of which will expire on the 1st January 1865. 

‘** Another considerable reservation consists in lands which have been set apart for 
towns and villages, which comprise about two millions of acres; but according to 
a statement made by the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Cowper, during the discussion of 
this clause in the Assembly, nearly the whole of these lands will be open to free 
selection. 

“ By the 19th clause, Crown lands may be conditionally selected for the 
purposes of mining, other than gold mining, in the same manner as under the 
13th section except that the price shall be 40s. per acre, and a declaration shall be 
required that not less than an average sum of 2/. per acre has been expended on the 
land in mining operations other than gold mining. 

“The privilege of reducing the quantity of land originally selected, to any 
smaller portion, being not less than 40 acres, is also conferred upon the purchaser, 
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on his making a declaration showing an expenditure of not less 57. per acre on the 
land to be granted, in which case the purchase of the remainder shall be rescinded 
and the deposit paid upon it applied towards satisfying the balance of the purchase 
money of the smaller quantity. 

** Such are the chief conditions relative to the selection and taking possession of 
lands conditionally purchased. 

* We now come to the principle of deferred payments. On the payment of 
25 per cent of the purchase money, or 5s. per acre for agricultural and grazing 
land, and 10s. per acre for mineral land, three years’ credit is given for the balance 
of the purchase money. At the end of that period the purchaser or his alienee, 
upon a certain declaration and certificate, and paying the residue of the price, may — 
demand and obtain a grant of the fee simple, with a reservation in the first case of 
any minerals which the land may contain. But he has the option instead of pay- 
ing the balance of the purchase money, to defer the payment thereof from year to 
year by paying interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum in the course 
of the first quarter of each succeeding year. 

«* The next benefit conferred upon the conditional purchaser is the pre-emptive 
right of leasing a quantity of adjacent pasture ground equal to three times the 
extent of the purchased land. This privilege of pre-emptive leasehold was hereto- 
fore confined to proprietors in fee simple, holding 640 acres or more in one block. 
It is now common to both large and small landholders. 

“ Owing to this arrangement it will henceforward be in the power of persons of 
moderate fortune to enter upon undertakings to which many circumstances in the 
present condition of the colony invite them, by which grazing and agricultural 
operations will be combined and made subservient to the progress and success of 
each other. The colony abounds with suitable situations for experiments of such a 
character. 

« Every kind of industry connected with land and cattle, may find in this 
colony an eligible opportunity for exercise and employment, were our present 
population and means increased a hundred fold. 

* In the different classes of lands dealt with by the various provisions of the Act 
we have been explaining, the experienced grazier and the skilled agriculturalist may 
each find an abundance of profitable openings. The horticulturist may secure 
advantageous situations in the vicinity of the inland towns and gold fields, and the 
cottager or the digger, bent upon blending his other avocations with tillage, may 
everywhere obtain a freehold home.” 


III.—Labour and Wages in Victoria, 1861. 


We obtain the following from the Geelong Advertiser, of December, 
1861 :— 


«It may be interesting toe those who live in the chief towns of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to compare the Rate of Wages and Cost of Living there with that 
of Victoria. At the present time an ordinary labourer earns here about 2/. 8s. per 
week ; carpenters, 3/.; wheelwrights and blacksmiths, 22. 14s.; curriers, 42. to 5J. 
per week. As a clue to the flourishing state of the various savings’ banks through- 
out the colony, we may add that men in receipt of wages can procure neat three 
and four-roomed cottages from 4s. to 6s. per week, while provisions of the best 
quality are procurable at the following rates :—flour, 13d. per lb.; prime beef and 
mutton, 2d and 3d.: potatoes, 1d. per lb.; tea, 2s. 6d. per lb.; sugar, 5d.; fresh 
butter, 8d. to 10d.; milk, 6d. per quart; eggs, 1s. per dozen, and other articles in 
proportion. The position of the country labourer is quite as good. A ploughman 
gets his 25s. per week, with lodgings and rations; a farm labourer, 18s. to 20s., 
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with lodgings and rations, while the wages in town and country, of general house 
servants (female), has suffered no material reduction from the rates of what is 
commonly called ‘the dear times,’—the wages of general house servants ranging 
as high at the present time as 25/. to 302. per annum. 

“These facts and figures sufficiently prove that the position of the working 
man in Victoria is vastly superior to that of his prototype in the old world; and 
under the new assisted immigration scheme which has been found to work so well 
on a comparatively small scale, that its results on a large scale promise com- 
paratively great results, we look forward with confidence to a large and important 
addition ere long to our already prosperous and thrifty population.” 


We take the following article from the Melbourne Argus of November, 
1861 :— 


*« At the present moment, the cost of living in this colony is lower probably 
than in any part of the civilized world. Rents, the wages of domestic servants, 
and the better descriptions of wearing apparel, are more expensive here than in 
many parts of Europe, but these are items of expenditure which do not press upon 
the labouring classes in Victoria, whose position is superior to that of the same 
classes in Canada and the United States, and immeasurably superior to that of the 
operatives in the mother country. 

“ The Registrar-General’s estimate of the weekly expenditure of the family 
of an artizan, consisting of a man, his wife, and three children, in 1854, 1857, and 
1861, respectively is as follows :— 


a. E se ae £ d. 
TODS. ccaecs 7 -— 33 =) ae 3.13 43 TOGE 5 cscs 2 zt 

“ But 7s. may be deducted from the latter estimate on account of the reduction 
which has taken place in the price of bread, meat, butter, flour, and other articles, 
since the calculation was made, and if the artizan occupies his own cottage a 
further ,deduction of 6s. must be made upon the items of rent and vegetables, 
bringing the cost of living down to 34s. weekly. 

‘ But while this is less than one-fourth of what it was in 1854, we do not find 
anything like a corresponding reduction in the rates of labour, as given by the 
same authority, these having been, for the periods compared as follows :— 








1854. 1861. 

Co ee etd 
Farm labourers, with rations, per week.... 115 - -15 - 
Ploughmen sis e ous 2- - 1 - - 
Reapers, Per Genes: secilnciedwcnibadeeticmuten LS = -15 - 
Mowers, PP = PHO oreo rene eeeerereresetene rreacers = 15 ea Sar 6 = 
Shepherds, with rations, per annum........ 48 —- - 33 - - 
Stock-keepers os Bah cesta: 65 - —- 409 - = 
Hut-keepers mS Roe Kaen 35 - - 25 - - 
INIGEONS, SHEN WAY ic a.cBibssvssarsoeeeseertas 112 - -14 - 
Plastetérd "5076s weno Ree 110 - -]2 - 
Bricklayeraiy, Aer Giclees eh Se od YY 8 -12 - 
Carpenters: \,, 4. iapctieite ace 1 8 = -ll - 
Blacksmiths.) aie ee ee 110 —- _- 10. - 





_ “Thus it will be seen that while the cost of living is just one-fourth of what 
it was seven years ago, wages have in no instance experienced a commensurate 
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decline, and are far from having touched that point at which they may be said to 
have reached their natural level, as determined by the value of commodities 
generally. Nor until this has been gained, can we expect to witness a resumption 
of that industrial activity which will afford abundant employment and diffuse 
general prosperity.” 


The export of Gold from Australia in 1861, is estimated at 7,200,000/. ; 
in 1860 it was 8,600,000/7.; and in 1856 it was 12,200,000. The produc- 
tion, therefore, seems to be decreasing rapidly. 


1V.—Social Condition of Germany in the Seventeenth and Highteenth 
Centuries. 


Tur Saturday Review, of 18th January, 1862, gives the following 
account of a recent work by M. Freytag. 


* Gustav Freytag has produced another series of his interesting Pictures from 
German History, Neue Bilder aus dem leben des deutschen Volks. Herausgegeben 
von Gustav Freytag, Leipzig: Hirzel, London: Williams and Norgate, 1862. 

“ The period which he. selects for illustration is the century and three-quarters 
succeeding to the thirty years war. They are drawn upon the same plan, and aim 
at conveying the same kind of knowledge, as Lord Macaulay’s celebrated third 
chapter. All the minute features which bring home to the reader’s mind the true 
life of the people, and which formal writers of history habitually pass by, are 
delineated in detail ; and liveliness is added to the descriptions sometimes by telling 
anecdotes, sometimes by large extracts from autobiographies or memoirs of the 
period under discussion. The pictures are severe, for M. Freytag cannot lay aside 
his habitually satirical manner; but they are not less amusing or instructive on 
that account. Several of them will be valuable as reviving the memory of facts 
which there is a tacit agreement to forget in our days. The author’s account, for 
instance, of the condition of the peasantry down to the very beginning of the 
Revolutionary War, is worth perusing just now when the subject of slavery occupies 
so large a share of public attention. Few people will be prepared for the fact that 
in 1750, more than half the German nation were serfs or that it was a serfdom 
compared to which the slavery of the Carolinas is lenient. The one great advantage 
of the German serfs over the western slaves was that they could not be sold, other- 
wise they were in a far worse condition. They were bound to the soil, held to invo- 
luntary labour for at least half their time, and often for a great deal more ; and they 
had to bear themselves the burden of their own support. The owner was under no 
obligation to feed them. To do this they employed whatever residue of their 
time the lord did not require. But even this scanty residue must be devoted in the 
first instance, to producing what should pay the tenths, heriots, reliefs, and numerous 
other feudal dues which the lord has a right to exact. The consequence was that 
they combined destitution more abject than that of the poorest Dorsetshire labourer 
with servitude scarcely milder than that of an American slave. And to make their 
miseries complete, the lord was also their judge in all civil and criminal causes, and 
used to enforce his decisions by the infliction of flogging, apparently unlimited by 
any effective law. M. Freytag notices it as a startling juxtaposition of culture and 
barbarism, that in the year 1790, just at the time that Goethe’s Torquato Tasso was 
beginning to attract notice among the aristocracy of the court of Dresden, the peasants 
of Miessen revolted against their feudal lords, because these had so increased their 
days of servitude and encroached upon their scanty residue of time that they rarely 
obtained a single day to work for their own sustenance. On the other hand, 
M. Freytag’s picture of the condition of the degraded and pauperized feudal nobility 
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may be read with profit in Prussia just at the present crisis. It leaves far in the 
shade the accounts that have come down to us of the state of the landed proprietors 
in Ireland about the same period. In illustration of it, M. Freytag quotes largely 
from a very amusing narrative written by a lawyer, who lived shortly after the 
peace of Westphalia, of the lamentable adventures of a citizen who tried to become 
a country gentleman, and of the plucking he experienced at the hands of the 
beggared slips of nobility, who under the popular designation of Krippenseiterei, 
wandered over the country to pick up a living as best they could.” 


V.— Wills and Administrations. 


“ A CALENDAR of the Wills and Administrations of the year 1858 (at least 
from the 10th of January) has been published, and the Registrar-General has made 
some interesting calculations founded upon it, making an estimate for the omitted 
ten days, so as to complete the year. 

« 210,972 adults died in the twelvemonths, and 30,823 persons left personal 
property behind them; 21,653 had made their wills; the other 9,170 had made 
none, and letters of administration had been taken out. 89 persons with more 
than 10,0002. (one worth above 100,000/.) died without making a will. 

« The aggregate amount of property left by all these persons is estimated at 
71,860,7921., averaging 2,3311. each. Distinguishing between the men and the 


women, we find that 102,049 adult men died in the year, and 21,454 left personal 


property—for one who left any, four leaving none; 108,923 adult women died, 
and 9,369 left personal property. The average amount left by the men was 
2,7151.; by the women, 1,3714. 

“ Omitting now any estimate for the first ten days of the year, and dealing 
only with the actual wills and administrations of the rest of the twelvemonth, the 
personal property of those who died leaving any, 29,879 in number, amounted to 
69,893,380/., of which 57,3896,350/. was left by men, and 12,497,030/. by women. 
The stream of wealth flowed thus :— : 





























Persons. Dying Worth. Left. Average. 
. £ ze 

22,513 Less, than: 1, QOOU. jcstivicustcieenitese bcuades 5,762,880 256 

6,277 1,0007., less than 10,0002. ve... 20,010,500 3,188 

1,020 10,000/., a DOSOOOL Tovicssaee: 21,960,000 21,529 

102 50,0002., si, pak OO UOC te Rtas tec 7,100,000 69,600 

67. || AbomeNORODOh a xicte redtSalb des 15,060,600 224,776 

29,979 69,893,380 2,331 





“Only one property was sworn so high as 900,0002. and under 1,000,0002. 
1,935 were under 20/. ‘The property divides nearly equal at 20,0002. About 
35,000,0002. belonged to 19,892 persons, none having more than 20,000/., and the 
other 35,000,0002. belonged to 587 persons, fifty times fewer than the former 
company. ; 

« Of those who left about 100,000/., thirty-seven were described as esquires, 
a term which would include men who had made their fortunes by trade or com- 
merce ; ten were titled personages, five were bankers, four merchants, three clergy- 
men, one cotton manufacturer, one corn merchant, one hotel keeper, one in the 
navy, one in the Indian army, one in the Indian Civil Service, one was a spinster. 
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Three medical men left more than 50,0002. A person described when he made his 
will, as a commercial clerk, left above 30,000/.; seventeen ‘labourers and mechanics” 
above 1,000/. Of seventy-five lawyers, fifteen died without making their wills. The 
foregoing statements, which must be taken as approximations, rather than an abso- 
lute accuracy, relate to England alone. 

“In the year ending March 31st, 1859, legacy duty was paid in the United 
Kingdom on 65,441,6112., but that does not include property passing from husband 
to wife, or the reverse, no legacy duty being then payable; succession duty on real 
property was paid upon 29,242,630/., and estimating that to be taxed to the next 
successor at half its saleable value, it will amount to 58,485,2602. On this assump- 
tion, 113,936,8712. passed by death to another generation of successors. 

“It is certainly a remarkable fact that (upon an average) on every death, 
including alike men, women, and children, more than 100/. of property paying 
legacy duty, and perhaps 187/. of property of every kind, is left for the benefit 
of successors in the United Kingdom.” 


VI.—The French Budget for 1863. 


M. Foutp’s Report to the Emperor on the Finances of France, was 
published in the Afontteur, of the 22nd January, 1862. We compile the 
following abstract of its principal provisions from the Paris correspondence 
of the Economist. 


«“M. Fould does not propose to have recourse to the expedient of a new loan. 
He recommends instead the conversion of the 44 per cent. stock into 3 per cent., 
which would place a considerable sum in the hands of the Treasury available for 
the reduction of the floating debt. At present these two “funds restrict the 
buoyancy of the public funds, by acting in rivalry to one another; but on the 
14th March, 1862, the State will recover the right of offering to its creditors 
the alternative of conversion or reimbursement. M. Fould proposes to anticipate 
this right by allowing the holders of 44 per cent. stock the privilege of conversion 
into 3 per cent., but without any loss of revenue to the stockholder. In return for 
this advantage, the stockholder would have to compensate the Treasury. If the 
process of conversion took place at the present price of the two funds, the balance 
to be paid would be about 32/. for 18/. of rente. M. Fould proposes to concede 
nore favourable terms than these, and to allow the further advantage of quarterly 
instead of half-yearly payments, of interest. It is estimated that this operation 
might produce about 12,000,000Z. if favourably received by the stockholders. This 
sum would be entirely devoted to the reduction of the floating debt. 

**M. Fould divided the budget into two parts—ordinary and extraordinary ; the 
former comprising all permanent expenses, the latter ‘ those which have a character 
of public utility, but are not absolutely obligatory.’ Under the head of ordinary 
expenses, the Minister proposes to raise the following new taxes, viz.:— 


: £ 
bom tax On horses and carriages, to Produce’ 2... ...ccoecciceceodesdeonssvocengcsoeees 220,000 
2. An augmentation of the registration duties, estimated to produce........ 400,000 
3. Greater precautions are to be taken for securing the receipt of ne 400.000 

old duties, and this is estimated to realize an additional ....,........... d 
Bie OH PEG CASC. OR CS I SE AUN ID, DUGLCR <a 55. 9555 5.25so0es dance eden vhgnashinopdttindneettecvsotoneas 380,000 
5. A tax of 10 centimes on bills and receipts ............... vias spd ubegetaneenmonataeet 500,000 


6. A new tax on brokers’ accounts, on transactions over 120/., to produce 48,000 


Forming a total increase in the Ordinary Budget of.................. 1,948,000 
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«“M. Fould also proposes to double the tax upon salt, by which means he 
expects to realize 1,320,000/., and to increase the duty on sugar, which he calculates 
to produce 1,160,000/7. From the first of these taxes all salt used in industrial 
establishments as raw material is to be exempted; and the tax on sugar is intended 
only as a temporary measure, to raise the means of continuing the public works 
now in progress. ‘These two taxes together represent a total of 2,480,000/., being 
the increase in the extraordinary division of the budget ; or in other words, in the 
temporary expenses of the empire. 

« Tn return for these new imposts, the Minister promises to reduce the army to 
400,000 men by the Ist January, 1863, and to fix the budget of the Marine 
Department, ordinary and extraordinary, at 6,720,000. He also undertakes to 
remit the personal and furniture tax in the case of workmen existing by their own 
labour or that of their families, and to exempt from the trading licence all workmen 
working alone. It is estimated that these two exemptions will benefit altogether 
1,300,000 persons, and cause a money loss to the Treasury of 200,000/7. The 
reduction of duty on money and valuables transmitted by post, which is also 
promised, will not, it is believed, cause any diminution of revenue. 

*‘In the course of his report, M. Fould states that the floating debt now 
amounts to 40,032,0002., including a sum of 1,360,000/., the amount of loss on 
the sale of the Italian stock paid to France by the Italian Government, as an 
indemnity for the war in Italy. From this sum, however, must be deducted the 
amount of caution money deposited by Government employés, which would reduce 
the debt to 38,520,0002. M. Fould adds that compared with the resources of 
France, this sum ought not to occasion any alarm, but thinks it advisable to 
reduce it as much as possible by the increased taxation proposed, and by the 
conversion of the 43 per cents. By these measures the Minister also hopes to 
secure a surplus for 1863, and to balance the unforseen expenses of 1862 by the 
400,0002. indemnity due from China, and a sum of 1,000,000/. about to be paid by 
Spain. 

: “The report does not contain any precise statement of the total amount 
proposed to be raised. Taking, however, the figures for 1862 at 79,000,000Z. 
(including the local taxation, or dépenses pour ordre), and adding the extra taxes 
proposed by M. Fould, this would give a total of ‘ordimary’ revenue for 1863, of 
82,000,000/. By including the extraordinary budget, the amount would be raised 
to 87,000,0007.” 





Vil.— The New Gold Region of British Columbia. 


Tue following particulars are condensed from two elaborate letters in 
the Zimes (5th and 6th February, 1862), from their correspondent, writing 
from Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, 29th November, 1861 :— 


« The portion of British Columbia which has yielded by far the largest amount 
of gold in 1861, is a newly-discovered district, called ‘ Cariboo.? This district is 
about 500 miles in the interior, north-east from the coast of British Columbia. It 
is not far from the source of the south branch of the Fraser river, and it consists of 
a broken and rugged mountainous region ; it is about 50 miles from north to south, 
and 30 miles from east to west. Cariboo was discovered during the autumn of 
1860, but its riches were not developed till the summer of 1861. 

«The yield of gold is very large—the earnings fluctuating between 102. and 
AOl. per day, per hand; in some cases these large earnings were even exceeded, 
and very surprising stories are told by those who were fortunate enough to get a 
‘ good haul.’ 

«The gold was all coarse, granvlated, and gravelly, mixed with pellets of pure 
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metal of considerable size. Labouring men, who had no mining claims of their 
own, were hired to work those of others at 1/. 15s. and 22. per day. Provisions 
were relatively high in price,—flour was 1s. 7d. per pound, bacon 3s., beans 1s. 8d., 
tea 6s., sugar and coffee 3s. Single meals at a ‘restaurant,’ consisting of beans 
and bacon, and a cup of bad coffee, cost 8s. 4d. 

* A correspondent of one of the newspapers in Victoria, writing from Cariboo 
at this time, quotes the prices of what he calls ‘ miners’ luxuries,’ as follows :—a tin 
pan (worth 3d.) sold for 12. 12s., picks and shovels were 24s. each, shovels with 
handles 30s., washing was charged at 1/. 4s. per dozen pieces. At such prices a 
man should earn his 57. to 202. per day to enable him to keep ‘ business lively.’ 
These wages and prices show the large gains of the miners. It is impossible to give 
a return of the ‘yield’ of gold in British Columbia with certainty. I shall 
merely attempt an approximation to the gross yield, from the best data within my 
reach. 

“It is generally conceded that, including Chinese, there were 5,000 men 
engaged in gold mining in the summer of 1861. To work out the earnings of this 
aggregate of 5,000 miners, I adopt a statement of names and amounts taken from 
information obtained from miners. The general opinion of the miners is, that in 
addition to the ‘lucky ones,’ who made together nearly 187,000/., and who 
amounted to eighty in number, every man who had a claim or a share in one made 
from 2007. to 4007. Of these there were at least 400; and taking their earnings 
at an average of 300/. per man, they produce 120,000/. There now remains 1,020 
men to be accounted for. Putting their earnings at 28s. a-day each, which was 
the lowest rate of wages paid at the Cariboo mines, and assigning only 107 working 
days to the mining season, this produces nearly 153,000/. These several sums added 
together make the yield of Cariboo, and the surrounding neighbourhood, to be 
460,0007. to 1,500 men for the season; by far the greater portion being from 
Cariboo. 

«The remaining 3,500 miners, who worked on Thompson’s river, the Fraser, 
Bridge river, Similkameen, Rock creek, and in other places throughout the country, 
can be divided into two classes ; the first to consist of 1,500 miners, who made 2/. 
a-day for about 180 days, which gives 540,000/. for their jomt earnings. The 
second class of 2,000 men, who were not so fortunate, and who only made 1J. a-day 
for the same period, making 360,000/. for their aggregate earnings during the 
season. The three last categories, which number 4,520 men, include the many 
miners who in Cariboo were making from 4/. to 102. per day each, as well as those 
who, in other localities, were making from 3/. to 207. a-day occasionally, so that the 
estimate, although not accurate, is reasonable and moderate. 

“ The following is the statement in the form of a table, converting dollars at 
5S =.£. 








£ 
oy aninets took out an ageresate Of — scscsviswiseasssvsprssaeresdth nsdenmiconeaede - L847 000 
BU tases ~ CLAIM, OW MEER, COOK OIE® sos ccuetoeck va sscannend dons adeadecnbavacbheshi} odagies 120,000 
E020 ,,° “at 288. a-day, for 107 days....c2:..cssteeds gies deusy eines ahd 153,000 
Total yield (nearly all from Cariboo) ........eeeees eo 460,000 
1,500 miners, who worked in other places, at 2/. per day ........ £540,000 
2,000 93 > 3 tag Na ee | 360,000 
—- 900,000 
GOO tiaticws, Pres Yield fOr VSG V6 sic. coiss:<ccsessecsnccnynvessssusssstereneovendedt iit 1,360,000 
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VIII.— Telegraphic Progress, 1850-61, and Present Prospects. 


Ar the recent presentation of a testimonial, given by the British and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company, to Mr. Bright, their Engineer-in- 
Chief, that gentleman spoke as follows :— 


“* At the time I first became connected with this undertaking—some ten years 
ago—the number of miles worked by the company was something under 40, while 
the present mileage is upwards of 4,000. The staff employed at that time did not 
exceed, or much exceed, a score in number, while probably 1,500 would be not 
far off the present number. At that time there was only one telegraph in 
existence in the country ; and whilst the charge for a message from London to 
Liverpool was 8s. 6d., the messages were frequently re-transmitted at Rugby and 
Birmingham. At the present time we have in Great Britain and Ireland 
something like 15,000 miles of line, and the annual receipts for telegraphic 
messages may possibly surprise some even of you, who may not have thought of 
the amount of the traffic. The total amount received in this country for telegraph 
messages at the present time is something, as nearly as possible, about 350,000/. 
a-year ; a very large amount to be taken in such small sums. 

“ The extension of the land system throughout the world has been equally rapid 
during the same period. There is now, in addition to the 15,000 miles of line in 
Great Britain, some 48,000 miles of line in America, some 80,000 in Europe, and a 
smaller, but very rapidly increasing mileage in Australia; the total amount of 
land lines of telegraph in the world being not far off, at the present moment, 
150,000 miles, That has been the growth of a very few years. Looking forward 
to the future, we have now the certainty that, in a very short period, all difficulties 
will be overcome, and we shall have a line working direct from Ireland to New- 
foundland again upon a permanent basis. Not only is that undertaking being 
actively pushed forward at the-present moment, but careful surveys have been made - 
for the northern route by Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador, the result of which, in 
my opinion, very greatly warrants the projectors of that line in going forward with 
a view of shortening the circuits to be worked, and so reducing the risks and costs 
of such a line. Again, in the South Atlantic, active endeavours are being made— 
in fact, the Spanish Government are initiating the arrangements for a line to be 
carried from Cadiz to the Canarles, thence to the Cape de Verd Islands, and from 
there to the Island of St. Paul, in the South Atlantic Ocean. There is only one 
stretch of 800 miles from St. Paul to the Island of San Fernando-de-Noronha, and 
thence to the Brazilian coast, in a comparatively short distance. From the Brazilian 
coast the line will pass along the shores of British and French Guiana to Trinidad, 
and thence by the train of West India Islands to the Spanish possessions of Porto 
Rico and Cuba. From Cuba a line will be carried to Jamaica and Florida, with 
another branch to Panama. Goimg south from the Brazilian coast, a branch line 
will extend to Rio and Buenos Ayres. 

“On the opposite side, looking towards the east, we are actively engaged in 
prosecuting a substantial line to India. The line made by Government from Malta 
to Alexandria continues in excellent working order, and its receipts so far encou- 
raging —the receipts upon the Government line of submarine cable from Malta to 
Alexandria, which opened in October with returns of 2007. per week, have steadily 
increased until, at the present time, the weekly income is little less than 6002. per . 
week. But we are also busily engaged in pushing forward a line in continuation of 
the Alexandrian line, and we hope within six weeks from this time to have opened 
a station at the Island of Jubal, at the mouth of the Gulf of Suez, where the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers will call, by an arragement made with 
the Post Office, to receive and carry on telegraphic messages to India. We have 
also a vessel regularly equipped and sent out from this country, with 200 miles of 


cable, to repair the eastern section of the original line, which failed soon after it was 
laid, between Aden and Kurrachee. 
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« Throughout India the telegraph has been extended with scarcely any limit— 
as, indeed, there is hardly any limit to the construction of any land line. From 
Kurrachee the circuit is complete to Rangoon. From Rangoon the line will 
eventually be carried by Singapore and Batavia to Australia. On the other side a 
line will be taken to Japan ; thence to Kamschatka, where the Russians are pushing 
their lines eastwards, and onwards by the small chain of the Aleutian Islands, to 
the western coast of the continent of North America. Thence it is an easy step 
along the coast to Vancouver’s Island, which is already connected by telegraph with 
San Francisco. 

«From San Francisco there is the most extraordinary line of land telegraph ever 
constructed in the world, which passes via@ Sacramento by the Salt Lake City to — 
Fort Kearney, and thence to St. Louis, through an entirely uninhabited country, 
and by means of which the merchant in New York can now communicate directly 
with San Francisco. Another line will also be carried entirely on British ground 
through the punchbowl pass of the Rocky Mountains to British Canada. And thus 
when these different enterprises, in some of which I am concerned, are accomplished, 
we shall not have a girdle round the earth, but two girdles completely round the 
world. The telegraph, as we know, had its rise altogether in this country. The 
first telegraph invented by Cooke and Wheatstone, in 1837, was the forerunner of 
all telegraphs of all countries. Whether it be Professor Morse’s telegraph of 1843, 
or others at a later period, the type of’ all the instruments has been taken from the 
invention at an earlier date from this country. The first submarine telegraph was 
laid from this country, and all the different cables have been sent out from this 
country. We may therefore look upon ourselves, to some extent, as being the 
nursery of telegraphs for the world.” 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 
MARRIAGES in ENGLAND anp WALES pvuRING THE THIRD QUARTER 
(JuLY—SEPTEMBER), AND oF THE BIRTHS anp DEATHS purine 


THE FouRTH QUARTER (OCTOBER—DECEMBER), OF 1861. 


Tuts Return comprises the BrrtHS and DEATHS registered by 2,199 Registrars 
in all the districts of England during the autumn quarter that ended on December 
31st, 1861; and the Marriaces in 12,527 churches or chapels, about 4,530 
registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 635 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on September 30th, 
1861. 

Returns have been obtained of marriages in the first nine months of last year, 
and they show that if the progress of population is taken into account, the number 
of alliances formed was /ow during the whole of that period. The birth-rate was 
not high in the first quarter of the year, but it rose above the average in the 
spring, continued above it in summer, and slightly exceeded it in the fourth 
quarter. There was no great amount of fatal sickness; for the mortality was 
below the average in each quarter of the year 1861. 

Marnriaces.—Of persons who married in the summer quarter (the third), the 
number was 79,784. As compared with those for the same period in 1860, the 
returns of all the eleven divisions show a decrease except those of the south-eastern 
counties, the south-western, Yorkshire, and the northern counties. Marriages were 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the Years 
1855-61, and in the QuartERs of those Years. 


Caiendar Years, 1855-61 :—Numbers. 

















Years ......... 61. 60. *B9. 58. DT. 56. 05. 
Marriages No. — 170,305 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 | 159,337 | 152,113 
BUPths.. acre >» | 695,562 | 683,440 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 | 657,453 | 635,043 


Deaths........ », | 435,337 | 422,472 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 | 390,506 | 425,703 





Quarters of each Calendar Year 1855-61. 


(I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 











Qrs. ended 61. 60. 59. 58. "67. "656. "6S: 
last day of \— —$— | ——_—_ |— _—_—_—|_—_——_ 
March ........ No.} 33,401 | 35,198 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 | 33,427 | 29,186 
POC seh sas » | 41,966 | 43,833 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 | 38,820 | 38,549 


Septmbr..... ,, | 39,892 | 40,572 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 | 39,089 | 37,308 
Decmbr,. 3... 53 —_- 50,702 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 | 48,001 | 47,070 








_ 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1855-61. 
(II.) Binrus :—Numbers. 




















Qrs. ended 61. 60. 59. 58. 57. 56. "55. 

last day of |\|— ae = = ee = 
March ........ No.| 173,170 | 183,206 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,480 | 169,250 | 166,225 
Jane 0... y» | 184,718 | 173,914 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 | 173,263 | 165,277 


Septmbr..... ,, | 171,500 | 164,062 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 | 157,462 | 154,700 
Decmbr, .... ,, | 166,174 | 162,258 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 | 157,478 | 148,841 





(IIl.) Dearus:—Numobers. 


Qrs. ended el. 60. 59. 58. 57. 6. °55. 
last day of =\|—————_|— acces 


March .,.......No.| 121,713 | 122,642 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 | 103,014 | 134,542 
Fone i512 »» | 107,721 | 110,878 | 105,631 | 107,142 | 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 
Septmbr..... ,, | 100,986 | 86,423 | 104,216 | 98,142 | 100,528} 91,155] 87,646 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 104,917 | 102,529 | 109,354 | 118,553 | 110,576 | 96,238] 97,022 




















few in Northamptonshire, numerous in Cornwall, few in Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
and South Wales, numerous in Durham and Northumberland. 

The marriage-rate was 1:57 per cent. against the average rate, 1°62. It has 
rarely been so low as it was in the summer quarter of last year. 

Brrrus.—The total number of children born in the last three months of the 
year was 166,174. The fourth is that quarter in which births are usually the 
fewest. The birth-rate was 3°26 per cent., whilst the average for the quarter is 
3°23. It was high in Lancashire, Durham, Northumberland, and Cumberland. 

IncREASE OF PopuLaTIoN.—The natural increase of population is the excess 
of births over deaths. This excess as exhibited in the registers is 61,257 in 
92 days, or about 666 daily. 

In the quarter 16,559 emigrants sailed from ports im the United Kingdom 
at which there are Government emigration officers; and of these 8,068 were of 


Eneianp :—Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marrtiep, Birtus, and DEatTus, 
during the YEARS 1855-61, and the QuartERs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1855-61 :—General Percentage Results. 





YEARS seeesses. Bley besee ania) «cs vaee ae 158. | 67, | “66; 55. 


























Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 20,114 — 19,889 | 19,667,| 19,448,| 19,231,] 19,016,| 18,804, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 























inge — | 17694 | 1:712 | 1-706 | 1°606 | 1°654 | 1°676 | 1-618 


Births... 5, | 3°458 | 3°420 | 3°436 | 3°508 | 3°370 | 3:448 | 3-457 | 3-377 
Deaths... ,, | 2°164 | 2°226 | 2-124 | 2-241 | 2°312 | 2°183 | 2-054 | 2-264 
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- Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1855-61. 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 





























Qrs. ended | 61. | >51°G0,| °60. | ’59. | 58. | °57. | ’56. | 55. 

last day of ie = BS eee Se 
March....Per ct.| 1°352 T4197 | 1°420 | 1:460 |. 1°248 | 1°408 1 3-476.) 1°266 
June....... ” 1°676° | 1°703 | 1°762 | 1°712 | 1:642°)-1°714 | 1638) t-o4e 
Septmbr. ,, 1572 | 1°622 | 1°608 | 1°598 | 1-566 | 1°592. | 1626) 2-574 
Decmbr. __,, —_ t°999 | 2°002 4. 2°020 | 1°930 | 1°876 | 1:°990 | I-9vs 

(II.) Brarus :—Percentages. 
’ Mean ’ > , 2) > ’ 

Qrs. ended | '61. | 51°60, | 60. 59. | ’58. 57. 56. | ’55. 

last day of PE ER a : = A eee 
March....Per ct.| 3°506 | 3°592 | 3°693 | 3°624 | 3°567 | 3°600 | 3°585 | 3°603 
URC 2.55 3°689 | 3°554 | 3°495 | 3°579 | 3°480 | 3°548 | 3°656 | 3°534 


3°195 | -3°308 | -3°275 | 3°261 
3°198 | 3:295 | 3°264 | 3°128 


Septmbr. ,, 3378-1 3°275 | 3°250 71°3°379 
Decmbr. ,, 3°264 | 3°227 | 3°203 | 3°402 








(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 











M 

Qrs. ended | ’61. | 61-'60,;| ~60. | °59. | °68. | "BT. | = 768. 55. 
TARA GO Of e Eel eee OS eh ey a eek ee ee Pe sa 

March....Per ct.) 2°464 | .2°480 | 2°472 | 2°510.| 2°625 | 2°295.)°2°182 | -2:91¢ 

June........ 5 2°15) 2°207*\ 2°228 | 2°150 | 2:205 } 208s | 2:liea eee 


Septmbr. ;, | 1°989 | 2*021 | 1°712 | 2°091 | 1°992 | 2°063: | 1°896 | Tiaa8 
Decmbr. ,, 2061 | 2°r79 | 2°024 | 2-187 | 2-400.) 2-263") 1:995.) Sa59 





English origin. 1,604 of the English people went to the United States; 5,916 to 
the Australian colonies.* In the smaller emigration of the Scotch, the preference 
for Australasia received a still more striking development, whilst the Irish divided 
themselves into forces not very unequal, between the two destinations. By com- 
paring the returns for the December quarters, it appears that emigrants to the 
United States were about 52,000 in 1851; from that point the number fell by a 
great but not constant decrease ; it was about 40,000 in 1853, little more than half 
that number in 1856, about 15,000 in 1860, and the exact number last quarter was 
5,698. 

The total number of emigrants to all parts in 1861 was 91,770, of which, more 
than half went to the United States. The Irish element constituted considerably 


* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners: the number returned as of English origin was 5,834, 
while the birthplace of 4,585 emigrants was not distinguished ; in the above state- 
ment a proportional number of these has been added to those returned as of 
English origin. 
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more than half of the emigration to the United States, but it suffered a great 
reduction towards the close of the year; for the Irish emigrants to that portion of 
the globe were about 37,000 in the year, but about a fifteenth part of that number 


in the December quarter. 
In the total emigration of 1861, the proportion of unmarried adults to the 


married was rather less than 3 to 1. 


Consots, Provistons, Pauperism, and Temperature, in each of the Nine 
Quarters ended 31st December, 1861. 





1 Q 3 4 5 6 7 5 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Wosbive Price of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
Bas of Leadenhall Potatoes : 
emarters ||) Price Wheat | and Newgate Markets (York aoe) eae of | Mean 
ae ae per (by the Carcase), Regents) |°"° acne = cd a Gao Tem- 
8 (for Quarter | with the Mean Prices. | perTon | 7,., lay of each week. | pera- 


in at 
Money). Enslana | >, Waterside ture. 

















wit, | Beef. | Mutton, |g /aet | mdoor. | Out-door. 
1859 Le 6. Ge & i. a.) ad. d. @..4.8:-8. 6. " 
31 Dec.|/ 961 $43 4] 4—62 | 48—6% | 85—120] 109,429 | 683,962 | 43°3 
4 52 102 
1860 
31 Mar. || 945 | 44 5 | 38—62 | 483—68 | 115—145 | 118,523 | 717,264 |38°8 
58 5S 130 
30June}} 942 752 8 | 48—63 | 53—72 [125—160] 107,060 | 692,384 |50°5 
52 63 142 
30 Sept.// 932 759 1 | 44—7 | 53—72 | 125—145] 101,680 | 667,680 | 56°2 
53 3 135 
31 Dec. |} 932156 9 | 33—63 | 43—6% | 115—130] 115,158 | 673,680 }42°6 
4% 5% 122 
1861 
31 Mar.) 91655 1/| 4—62 | 54—73 | 140—155] 131,501 | 758,441 | 39°9 
58 63 147 
30 June || 912154 9 | 43—63 | 54—73 [120—140] 117,802 | 713,785 | 51°8 
5§ + 130 
30 Sept.|} 912 752 1 | 43—6% | 4g—7 85—110] 112,932 | 693,649 | 60°4 
53 58 97 
81 Dec.|| 932159 3 | 4—62 | 43—6$ 1110—130] 128,533 | 716,096 | 45°5 
58 5 120 





Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. The 
average of the highest and of the lowest weekly prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, 
and 6, and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the 

uarter. 

: Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns now relate to 649 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 17,697,206 (in 
1851), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth ; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 
1860, to—Insane Persons, 31,554; Vagrants, 1,542. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 817,800. 
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PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PaupERIsM.—The average price of Consols was 
932; it had been 91§ and 912 in the previous quarters of last year. Wheat was 
59s. 3d., per quarter; it was dearer than in the same period of 1860, and dearer 
by 16s. than in that of 1859. The means of the highest and the lowest weekly 
prices of mutton have not varied in the last three December quarters. Beef of the 
inferior quality was dearer than in the corresponding quarter of last year. The 
mean price of the best potatoes was 120s. per ton. 

Mr. Glaisher writes in his “ Remarks on the Weather” (see Appendix), that 
we must travel back to 1831 for an October so warm as the last, and then back to 
1811 for a second example. At Greenwich the mean temperature of last October 
was 5° in excess of its average. A marked change took place on 1st November, 
and the weather was cold on almost every day till the 24th. The 18th of 
November was singularly cold; its temperature was below 32° the whole day, and 
the mean was as much as 15°1 below the average of the day. Another great 
change followed on the 25th, and a warm period which began on that day 
continued till the 24th of December. The year closed with cold weather. The 
fall of rain in November (5-2 inches) was the greatest fall in that month for 
forty-five years, with only one exception. The total fall in 1861 was 20°8 inches. 
At Truro in the same time it was 39°9 inches; at Lampeter, 43°9 inches ; at Stony- 
hurst, 39°6 inches; at Allenheads, 51°7 inches. 

The returns of the Poor Law Board exhibit a heavy increase of paupers. The 
number relieved in-door was 128,533, against an average in the previous two 
December quarters of 112,293; those who received out-door relief were 716,096, 
against an average of 678,821. 

State oF THE PuBsLic HeautH.—The total number of deaths registered last 
quarter was 104,917 ; it was not so great as in the same quarter of 1859, but 
greater than in that of 1860. It will be seen in the tables that the deaths as 
returned for last quarter, and distributed in the eleven divisions of England and 
Wales, are less numerous than they were in 1859, in all of these divisions, with the 
exception of the north-western and the northern. The excess in the latter division 
is unimportant ; that in the north-western counties is considerable, and arises 
from a higher mortality in Lancashire. ‘The population of Lancashire is less than 
that of London by about 340,000 and lives on an area seventeen times as large, 
but the number of deaths which it returned last quarter was 16,742, while that in 
London did not exceed 16,000. The deaths in Lancashire were about 2,000 more 
than in either of the two previous December quarters. In Manchester they were 
in the three corresponding periods successively 1,743, 1,682, 2,127. Amongst 
other places in the same county that discover an increase may be mentioned Liver- 
pool and West Derby, Wigan, Leigh, Bolton, Chorlton, Salford, Blackburn, and 
Preston. There was a decrease in Rochdale. 

The death-rate for England and Wales last quarter, was 2°051 per cent. of 
the population, the average being 2°179. Within eleven December quarters the 
maximum has been 2°4; the minimum 1°995. 


Deatus 72 the Autumn Quarters, ended 31st Deeember, 1854-61.—Numbers. 





i) 


Total 
1861. | 1851-60, 1860. 1859. | 1858. | 1857. 1856. 1855. | 1854. 
DEatus, &c. (10 Years.) 





——— — | — 








i 


In 125 Districts and 23 
Sub-districts, comprising 57,631 | 565,923 | 56,388 | 57,427 | 65,596 / 60,1382 | 52,086 | 51,985 | 59,660 
the Chief Towns  .....0... ; 


In the remaining Districts: 
and Sub-Districts of Eng- | 
land and Wales, compri- ‘| 47,286 | 480,086 | 46,219 | 52,023 | 52,957{ 50,444 | 44,152 | 45,037 | 49,978 
sing chiefly Small Towns 
and Country Parishes .., 





——— —— | -———— | ——_——_— 





All England......... 104,917 |1,04.6,009] 102,557 | 109,450 |118,553 | 110,576 | 96,238 | 97,022 | 109,633 
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AREA, Popuration, Deatus, and Morratity per Cent. in the Autumn Quarters, 
ended 31st December, 1851-61. 


SRE SS 0 aE ET SSIES I RE REIT IE SE A ERS SSSI ER SEP 2 A TR IS 


: Average 
Population Enumerated. Deatha Avianad pe 
Area (England.) in 10 Rate of Mortality 
in Statute eg Mortality | per Cent. 
A Autumn pe in the 
cres. n) 
GRours. March 31st, | April 8th, | Quarters, | a ntumn ee. 
o 1851-60. | Quarters, 
(England.) 1851. 1861. 1351-60. 1861. 
In 125 Districts, and No. No. No. No. Per ct. | Per ct. 
23 Sub- Districts, | 


comprising Bie ( 2,149,800 | 8,247,017 | 9,804,598 | 565,293} 2°507 2°308 
Chief Towns ........ 

In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts of England 
and Wales, compri- ;| 35,175,115 | 9,680,592 | 10,258,014 | 480,086] 1°924 1°822 
sing chiefly Small 

Towns and Country 
POQRIGRES i. cctiinane cc 

| 








All England ........ 37,324,915 | 17,927,609 | 20,062,612 11,046,009] 2:r79 | 2-061 





The population that dwell in the larger towns suffered a death-rate of 2°3 ; 
that of country parishes and small towns a rate of 1:8, or rather more. The 
difference may be stated thus :—If the mortality of last quarter prevailed for a 
year, a proportion of the persons who inhabit towns, equal to five in a thousand, 
would die, who would survive the close of the year if their lot had been cast 
amongst a rural population. 

But relatively to the standard furnished by the experience of former years in 
each of the two classes, the wrban population obtained, or, by the successful applica- 
tion of sanitary science, achieved a greater reduction of the mortality than that 
which was obtained in the ruraé districts. In the urban, from an average of 2°5, 
the rate was reduced to 2°3; in the rural it fell from 1:9 to 1°8. 

In the last quarter, fever under various designations, typhus, typhoid fever, 
low continued fever, and scarlatina, prevailed extensively, and in many parts of the 
country. 





Dr. Acland, the Regius Professor of Medicine in Oxford, has favoured the 
Registrar-General with the following observations on the fever in that city, and in 
the region extending over the Thames basin :-— 

“Since I heard from you, nothing further has been made out concerning the 
cause of the two fatal cases of typhoid fever in Worcester College. In consequence 
of these cases it has been supposed that fever has been very fatal in Oxford. No 
doubt fever has been prevalent here and there; but during the quarter in which 
those two deaths occurred there was but one other fatal case of fever in the ‘ eleven 
united parishes.’ Seven occurred in the suburbs. 

“ It must be admitted that the ground on which Worcester College is situated 
is low, and not well drained ; but the same may be said of a great part of the city. 
Our drainage has not yet been put on a systematic footing; there are still whole 
streets using cesspools; still the sewage is cast into the streams; still we have an 
inadequate outfall ; still the periodic floods infiltrate the subsoil, fill cellars in the 
lower streets, and by that infiltration and filling, mix the exudations from old 
cesspools with the surrounding mould. 

« All this is well known here, and many improvements in details have been 
made; but the best minds are well aware that in this district a larger measure 
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than mere local improvement is required to work a thorough cure, and they are, 
therefore, not eager to promote lesser plans which they know will prove ineffectual. 

“The fact is, the drainage of the whole Thames valley above Teddington 
Lock ought to be in the hands of a Government commission ; there would then be 
some hope, 

“ Ist. That the towns on its banks would be induced to adopt the best known 
system for disposing of their sewage : 

** 2nd. That the upper Thames waters would be made as pure as possible, for 
the use of the metropolis : 

« 3rd. That the waters would be so regulated as to be quickly let off when 
accumulating, and retained at a proper level when falling : 

“4th. That the death-rates on the banks would be diminished. 

* Drainage works have long been in progress in many parts of the upper 
Thames and its tributaries. Under the Act of last session these will probably be 
increased, but they have not been nor are likely to be on any large concerted plan, 
nor on any uniform method. Great opportunities have been lost of buying up 
mills, of regulating locks and dams, and of making use of railway operations for 
controlling the streams. 

«This is greatly to be regretted, because it may be safely assumed that, were 
the river and the lands near it under sound management, not only would the death- 
rate of some districts be diminished, but the commercial value of much meadow 
land be increased. 

« The latter consideration you may no doubt leave to landowners and capitalists; 
the former deserves your serious attention. A more thorough inquiry into the 
sanitary condition of this whole upper Thames valley than has yet been made, 
would be both valuable and interesting. In constant and most obliging intercourse 
with the members of my profession over a considerabie area, I have gathered many 
facts concerning the health of towns and villages and districts along the banks of 
the upper Thames ; they are often curious and perplexing. They could be tested, 
—and a most instructive inquiry it would be,—only by a systematic investigation 
of the course of the river and its tributaries. 

« T am inclined to think on the whole that it would appear, 

“ Ist. That the working health of whole districts, and especially of Oxford, 
would be improved by proper river management, and a general system of drainage: 

« 2nd. That sometimes the flat parts, sometimes the slopes adjoining the flats, 
and sometimes the heights are the most unhealthy : 

« 8rd. That the soil modities in a high degree the effects of the surface waters ; 
a low place near the river, being on gravel, may be quite healthy, when a place 
further off, and higher, but on another soil, shall have continuous crops of fever. 

“ 4th. That in considerable areas ague has been very prevalent in the memory 
of man, and is now unknown ; low fever (mild typhoid) having taken its place : 

“ 5th. That in the spots last named, further sanitary improvement would 
eradicate a great deal of the fever and of the tubercular diathesis : 

«6th. That in estimating the condition of these localities we must always con- 
sider the habits, clothing, food, dwellings, and wages of the people, as well as the 
drainage and exhalations from the soil : 

“7th. That while no doubt the register of the deaths is a true test of the 
health of these regions, yet the physician sees, or thinks he sees, feeble power, tardy 
convalescence, distress, and discomfort incalculable, which is not fully expressed in 
the death-rate, and which would also be relieved as it (the death-rate) diminished. 

«“ The way to test these propositions would be to make a careful examination, in 
the main valley and its tributaries, of the villages and towns on all the alluvial 
levels, on the slopes, and on the heights; noting the nature of the soil geologically ; 
and to compare on the spot your registration returns for certain periods with the 
local knowledge thus acquired. The results would often be quite different from 
what would be expected. It would not be a very difficult undertaking, with the 
help of your office, and of the union medical officers,” 
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Marriages Legistered in Quarters ended 30th September, 1861-59; and 
Brirtus and Deatas in Quarters ended 31st December, 1861-59. 















































1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th September. 
age ee ae in 1861. 
ngland and Wales. 
: Statute Ta es oe 60, 59, 
ghia an Acres. No. No. Nowe. No. 
ENGLD.& WALES... Totals| 37,324,915 [20,062,612 | 39,892 | 40,541 | 39,803 
Pa SOC) ae 48,029 | 2,803,921 : 4347 7,708 7,119 
11. South Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,846,876] 3,236 | 3,184 3,256 
111. South Midland ........ 352013290 | 1,295,379 Loyt 1,972 2,040 
EVeo IWRBOCEI  coc2sageese-ocess- 3,214,099 | 1,142,202) 1,553 1,563 1,681 
v. South Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,551 | 3,371 3,260 3,354 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,137 | 4,625 4,860 4,825 
vit. North Midland ....... 3,540,797 | 1,288,718} 2,120 2,200 oon 
vit. North Western ........ Ui, OG0;2 29% 24954 722 95079 Zook 6,752 
i> - YORKSHIRE”. 5...4002.0 6% 3,654,636 | 2,015,329 | 4,247 4,159 4,103 
Norther 4.53.88 35492322 | 1,151,281] 2,248 2,126 2,060 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,500 | 2,095 | 2,135 | 2,291 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


Brrtus in Quarters ended 





DEATHS in Quarters ended 
38lst December. 





DIVISIONS. 31st December. 

(England and Wales.) 61. 60. 59. 61. 
No. No. No. is No. 

ENGLD. & WALES..,. Totals| 166,174 | 162,719 
EL VESGHEOD: ses vissevensscs 23,014 | 23,739 | 23,626 | 15,866 
11. South Eastern ........ 14,442 | 13,717 | 14,642 | 8,452 
111. South Midland ........ LO;2 13 9,948 | 10,617 6,176 
EVs, DUSSCCrD 0. .veneniscwecscss, S77 8,358 9,292 5,548 
v. South Western ........ 13,711 | 13,441 | 14,693 | 8,479 
vi. West Midland ........) 20,999 | 20,308 | 21,377 | 11,792 
vit. North Midland ........ 10,764 | 10,580 | 11,259 6,068 
vitt. North Western ........ 26,160 | 24,906 | 25,584 | 19,265 
Tk. VOUKSUIFe .,...,....0000-: £7,007 | 17,095 | 18,002 1 10,937 
Ky INGYEREFE © oie. secsdesnoss 10,461 9,955 | 10,158 6,205 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales] 10,086 | 10,174 | 10,881 6,129 


ee | 





60. 


No. 





15,618 


8,161 
6,020 
5,253 


8,301 
12,020 
5,889 


17,196 
11,684 
6,295 


6,486 





709. 





No. 


170,091 {104,917 |102,923 |109,354 





15,878 


8,984 
6,815 
5,782 


9,544 
13,674 
7,040 


17,091 
11,642 
6,154 


6,750 


eer ee nnn serene errr SS SS SESS SSSSSUGEESSSSI 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER, 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 3lst DrcEMBER, 1861. 
By JaMES GLAISHER, Hsq., F.R.S., Sc., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The warm period which set in on the 28th of September, continued till the end 
of October. The mean temperature of this month was 54°°9, being in excess of the 
average, of 90 years by 5°-4, of 43 years by 5°0, and of the preceding 20 years 
by 4°°7. We must travel back to 1831 for so warm an October, and then back to 
1811 for a second instance; and examining still further back to 1770, we fail to 
find a third instance. The mean temperature in 1831 was 55°:0, and in 1811 was 
55°°5. 


A marked change in the weather took place on the Ist of November, and the 
temperature till the 24th day was, with the exception of the 5th and 6th days, 
always below the average, and at times to 10° and 11°. The 18th day was remark- 
able ; its mean temperature was 271, being no less than 15°-1 below the average 
temperature of the day. The temperature of the air was below 32° all the day. 
There were two days of similar character in November, 1858, on the 23rd and 24th 
days, but with this exception we must go back to 1829 for a day of so low 
temperature in November. On the 25th November another great change took 
place from low to high temperature ; the mean temperature of the 26th day was as 
high as 538°, or 26° higher than on the 18th. 


This warm period continued to the 24th of December, and the average daily 
excess was 33°; and from Christmas day to the end of the year was cold, exhibit- 
ing a deficiency of temperature to the amount of 383° daily. 


The mean high day temperature in October was 52° in excess, in November was 
2° in defect, and in December was 1° in excess of their respective averages. 


The mean low night temperature in October was 4° in excess, in November 
was 34° in defect, and in December 4° in excess of their averages. 


The mean temperature of the air was 43° in excess in October, 24 in defect 
in November, and 1° in excess in December, as compared with the averages of the 
preceding 20 years; and as compared with last year, October was 43° warmer, 
November was the same in both years, and December was 43° warmer. The mean 
temperature, therefore, of the quarter was, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, 3° of higher temperature. 


The mean temperature of the dew point was 5°4 above in October, 3° below 
in November, and 0°4 above in December, their respective averages. The mean 
for the quarter was 0°-9 in excess, therefore the amount of water mixed with the 
air was greater than usual. In October the excess of the temperature, both of the 
air and dew point, being the same above their respective averages, the degree 
of humidity of the air was that of its average; and in November and December 
the air was a little less humid than usual. 


Lhe fall of rain in October was 0°9 inch, in November 5:2 inches, and in 
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December 1:3 inch. The total fall for the quarter was 7-4 inches, being about 
quarter of an inch more than the average. The fall in November was the greatest 
in this month for 45 years, with one exception, viz., in 18538, when the amount 
of rain was 6 inches. The total fall of rain for the year on the ground is 
20°8 inches. The fall of rain during the past quarter has been very nearly the 
same at all stations. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the three months ending 
November, constituting the three autumn months, was 50°9, being 1°°5 above the 
average of the preceding 90 years. 


a SE EST EL TSA I BO I PP EEE I I EE Lo 











Temperature of : Weight 
ie of Vapour 
P f ae 
: : Dew Air— : Cubic Foot 
a. ve: Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
1861. ff Watery 
Months. Dit, |) eit. Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
90 20 20 20 20 20 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. | Years. 
ote. (Se biol a poo 4-6 16 | 6 Io Bin anon Gres 
| ares 54°9 | 45°44) £407 § 53°71 | $4°99 51-4 | 45°49 16°4 | 41°89 57°8 | 379 |4+-0679 4°2 |40°7 
Nov. ......| 40°8 | —1°6| —2°6 | 39°2 | —2°6) 87°1 | —3°0] 13°2 | +1°6] 44°5 | °221 |—0849 2°6 |—0°2 
WDCC ceisas 41°0 | +2°1] +0°9 | 39°4 | +°08§ 87°3 | 4+0°45 9°99) 404) — 223 |+°002§ 2°6 |4+0°1 
Mean...... 45°5 | +2°0| +1°0 | 48°9 | +1°09 41°9 | 40°99 18°2 | +1°37 — 274 |+:°0129 3:1 |4+0°2 
fe A he Ne ee a SL ee ee 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. ; 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. ae Number of Nights 
1861, zontal Psa hs Gens Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from oe ae a a Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- ver- ver-} of the or | tween ing | in 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mews. age of eae age off Air. below} 30° oo “la ie 
20 20 20 46 80°. | and * [Night.| Night. 
Years. ~ Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
pera) ae. In. Gira Gr: In. In. | Miles. Sie 
Oet. <2. 87 O $29°842|+°152} 536] — 3% 0-9 |—1°9§— 180 0 8 23 4 380°3 | 52°4 
Nov. ......| 87. | — 2 [29°561/—195] 547 OF 5°2)4+2°8— 320 18 9 3 | 16°5 | 50°0 
Dec. — 87 | — 2 429-°974/+-°169) 555) + 8y 1:3 | —O°79 220 12 17 1 5 19°6 | 43°4 
mae Sum | Sum | Mean § Sum | Sum |} Sum flowest| Highst 
Mean...... 87 | — 1 $29°792)+:°042] 546 Of 7:4) 40°29 246 30 34 27 | 16°5 | 52-4 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
ssa 


Snow fell on the 16th of October at Liverpool; on the 1st of November at 
Exeter, Oxford, Gloucester, Stonyhurst, Ben Rhydding, Otley, Scarborough, Allen- 
heads and Alnwick; on the 2nd throughout the greater part of the country. 


Hail fell on 30 days during the quarter, of which no less than 21 were in 
November. 


Fog prevailed on 68 days during the quarter, of which 28 were in October, 
16 in November,.and 24 in December. 
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Eneuanv.—Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th December, 1861. 





























1 Q 3 4, 5 6 # 8 9 
M 2 i Mean | Mean 
: vise of Highest Lowest | Range Monthly| Daily Mean | Mean 
NaMEs Dry Air |Reading|Reading/ of Tem-} Range | Range em- | Desree - 
OF reduced of the | of the | perature of ee perature of Has 
Saareie: fee. , Thermo-| Thermo-| in the Pine. lem of the midity. 
the ee. meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature. |perature. ir. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey ............ 29-649.) -71.°5)| BLS 140-00 2453 1. G94 1407 ee 
TR OLON wsasitiheces 29663 | -66°7 | 21°21 .45-5-8 30°9 9°8 | 46°9 88 
Wiemtnor iii. cccesssss — 68°0 | 30‘0 | 38-0 | 25°0 7>3-4 49% 76 
Barnstaple .ncicsanse. 29 -647_|.73.°04.19°0 | 54°0 1. 35°2 | Ft-8.) 4774 eg 
Royal Observatory | 29°698 | 75°6 | 23°2 | 52°4 | 33°7 | 13°1 | 45°6 | 87 
Royston. Acescace, 99 699°) °75*6~) 21S | 54°10 4 S622. 143 3.4 aa 88 
Tai peter csaceancnes- 29°645 | 68°4 | 14°0 | 54°4 | 37°5 | 13°5 | 44°6 88 
INGOT WICH). oigecs.dbons 29:°697. 1.736 ) 23° | 49°54-31°9 | 11-84 44-9 89 
Belvoir Castle ..... | 29°623-| 73°00: | 18°3. | 54°7 1:34°7.| 15 -°2°1 44-35 83 
Baverpoel scccic. cu: 29°679 1 67 °0 | 25°S | 41°? f26"7 8°4 | 46°2 84 
Wakefield ............ 29659) 7147 1 1925 | 52°24 38 "9 |-13"3 7 4377 90 
| ee a — 69°°0.;°20°0 | 49°0 134°0 | Th-4> 43°60 84 
Stonyhurst, scic.+s. 29611 | FO°S } 1528: 54:7 23755 7 4b Se eas oe 87 
BY OMG: sags eens Wen ot 29623 71-7020) 19220 | 48<02F°33—5: i: 10rG4-45°8 89 
Scarborough .....,..} 29°651 | 65°0 | 25°0 | 40°0 | 28°3 7°6 | 44°9 93 
North Shields _.... — 66°2)| 23-2 |.43°0 F Slee 163 i450 89 
ars a [ = = = == 
10 re pe ie Ga ae 16 iy ie 
WinD. RAIN. 
NamxES Mean 
OF Relative Proportion of Aspount Number 
Mean of 
SPATIONS. estimated | Glouil: Mes brat A bor ee 
Strength. Need B S. it fell. : 
in. 
Guernsey ........... 1-5 7 8 8 8 5:0 45 11°4 
Hixeter. oo .5.c.pecedeoss 0°8 8 4) 9 9 55 61 8°9 
Vem EDOF .caccisndennnece ae 5 1] 6 9 — 39 10 °4 
Barnstaple ............ 14 7 8 9 7 5°] 51 12°8 
Royal Observatory | — 5 7 10 6 °6 35 74 
PROV SCOME: poisj. 602i. — 5 5 14 10 5 °9 69 5°9 
Lampeter .......... ge 8B A og eaten ye tigi 53) | «15-4 
NOF WIC. 6 .cssticces. 1°5 | 4 if 10 9 G32 36 9.4 
Belvoir Castle .. es 4 2 15 10 63 ao 6°4 
Liverpool: .4.6405 1} 7 5 12 6 7 45 G*I 
Wakefield ............ 17 6 6 9 10 6°9 48 4°4 
heeds 5.0 1°6 5 5 11 10 6°2 42 4°8 
Stonyhurst:........... 0°8 OF 12 6 9 6°9 54 15°4 
GT a ale ear nae — 4 5 4 14 a= 45 4°4 
Scarborough ........ a2 5 3 14 9 ee 20 5°] 
North Shields 1°8 i 3 8 12 5 °9 66 6°4 
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e of United Kingdom, 1861-60-59.—Distribution of Exports from, United Kingdom, 
ording to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (ex-duty) 
Imports a¢ Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 





Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), 























First Nine Months. 


Imported from, and Exported to, 1861. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 
(The unit 000’s are omitted.) aa ee 
I.—-ForEIGN CoUNTRIES: £ es 
hern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
rway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland TO; 799° 4,014, 
ral Europe; viz., Prussia, oe cag 
Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium n6e3%) | Ice 
tern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
ith Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 18,039, | 10,661, 
ith Gibraltar and Canaries) .................+ 
Lhern Europe # viz., Italy, oe - 
upire, Greece, Tonian Istands: and Malta 390593 6,037, 
nt; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and je 
oldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 9:536,| 4,371, 
thern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, ; 124 
EA EOTOCEO is. g.sccpngncss ado a0geseecneds Ae) @ 
ORES TL? Simei Re eon i roe eee 1,004, GIs! 
ern Africa; with African Ports on 
d Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 6, 38, 
@ Kooria Mooria. Islands: :..4........csc0c-s00086 
an Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
nes ; other UG cy a) ert oy et ee ee i BA Toe 000, 
h Sea Islands........ Fee Re. eR ce ae —_ 93, 
a, including Hong Kong ............s0e 6,913,| 4,107, 
ted States of AMeYICA «eee: 43,63%,.| -6,303, 
HG BNO COMtTal AMCTICA .....0.c50s0nncssnveeteso0e: Ais 647, 
Mew West. Indies and Hayti. ......2.:.2..sese00. 0705.1 Wal ves 
th America,(Northern,) NewGranada, 1.105 
enezucla, and Keuador ........1...sseeeccecennnesee 4333 ee 
a (Pacific,) Peru, Bolivia 
Chili, and Patagonia....... Ait 3On teh 92) 
= (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, e 
| and Buenos Ayres............ gp2e a) 2302) 
ale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, 6 
outhn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands me i : 
Total.—Foreign Countries ........... 121,774, | 64,858, 
II.—Bririsu Possessions: 
ish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ EE SOs uN Moses. 
tral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria} 4,073, 5,819, 
Vg Ar So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
SINGIN. Beale iss se ccettedeeas a 1,648, 
ish North America eB seteitarseenenenenesee tee: BAGF,1- 3,461, 
, W. Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 4,832, i /o45 
UAC) SEAS ee en So RN 818.) 1,479, 
W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 120, S57, 
TS Sly Aa ssl Sill Ye 1 A Ae 1,814, 410, 
SOL TISUS sgl 9 thee SORRAP, EER, OODCT ERO DRREY BR 491; 492, 
Total.—British Possessions............ 256189, | 28,930, 
General Total................ £156,963, | 93,795, 












































1860. 1859. 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
from to from to 

£ = £ ES 
Taynok, | 0,964, fri, 70s, | 44d by 
17,977, | 12,206, 114,436, | 13,537, 
$6, 5033 7,814, 116,534, | 6,684, 
26 2a, 4,696, | 2,983, | 4,039, 
10,763; |~ 5,927, | 83,06,,|'"5, 071, 
162; 154, 196, 118, 
1,143, 695, S78; 52, 
40, 815 39, 263, 
869,| 1,391, ] 1,395, | 2,310, 
—- 18, — 40, 
6,803, |. 4,055, ] 6,656, | 3,1795 
33,7932, | 16,235, 125,612, | 17,426, 
451, 464, 398, 595, 
2,836, 1,750, [| 2,587; | Tj8275 
5O4, 926, 477) 197, 
Bese 2,242, |.2,0245) =), oFo, 
2 boas 5,101, 3.9405) 45,082, 
es | 4, 80, 1; 
115,514, | 71,726, 198,537, | 66,814, 
12,558, | 14,897, }10,805, | 15,999, 
4,086, 5,945, | 3,643,.1 - 6,329, 
1,645, 1,413, § 1,414, |. 3,320, 
4,124, |) 3,441, tos,goa 7) 3,584, 
5,060, L, (28a Gea | 57 2, 
1,174, | 1,450,] 1,068,| 1,392, 
112, 244, 149, 329, 
aap igi es 365, | 1,365, 431, 
Rete 495, 334, 467, 
30,546, | 29,998, | 26,858,| 31,223, 
146,060, |101,724, |125,395,| 98,037, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)— First Eleven Months (January—November), 
1861-60-59-8-7.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom. 


el 
(First Eleven Months.) 


Forr1GN ARTICLES [MPORTED. 





Raw Matis.—Tewtile. 


a9 


9% 


Tropical, &C., PRODUCE. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)! 38,678, 


Pe Various. 


7 Agreltl. 


1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. 1. 1357. 
£ £ z £ £ 

Cotton Wool ....| 35,940, | 31,567, || 28,762, | 26,346, | 26,733, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 8,735, | 9,727, 8,791, 7,717, | 93453," 
ROHL hap ereb sev uetaacns 7,090, 7,881, 8,904, 5,488, | 12,168, 
PAR, hgevcasine wins 3,019, |. ayards 3,463, | 2,708,| 3,363, 
Hemp 1,637, 1,509, 2,205, 1,520, 1,763, 
Indigo svebieeciomudees 2,698, 2,403, 1,888, 2,167, 2,030, 
595119, | 56,464, || 54,013, | 45,9465 | 54,710, 

PLid6S F eicsssacuernes 2,377.1 eds 2,795,| 2,005,| 38,796, 
AAD vith voseasv seasons 299843) Oyao4, 2,846, | 2,979, 1 3,306, 
Metal ccc cecpiccntones 2.1645.) -o,49e, 3,221,| 3,191, | 3,496, 
MP AMLOW soacaccecsece | 29272,| 2,815, || 2,547, | 2,240,| 2,713, 
DMD! sckavsgecccceee 9,228," 8,366, 7,002, | 4,638, | 6,649, 
20,028, | 20,758, || 18,411, | 15,0535 | 19:960, 

CuSO. 16 dewd.20e Cy Lie Gee boc 720,| 3,634,:1 “2,207, 
Rabda de s.s6c 2,663,| 2,697, || 2,570,| 2,005,| 2,494, 
4:444, | 3,880, || 3,290,| 5,639,|} 4711, 

ee hay 5,895,| 5,932, || 4,510,| 4,599,| 4,300, 
COMCEe. x cpsmeaes 29424, Te Whee 1,788, 1,505, | 1,563; 
Sugar & Molasses) 12,431, | 11,722, || 11,322, | 11,868, | 14,790, 
Tobacéo si.....00 1,625, 984, ° 1,068, | 1,422.5 —3y65e5 
INICE . Fgcccehesaude 1,694, 778, 658, | 1,475,!| 1,619, 
IP TRICSE cataccsvctoe ay 954, 950, 569, | 1,030, 
SW UNG Ws csgs.nanteoxenes 35563; 8,883, 2,320,{ 1,803,| 3,584, 
SPIES .ssceyesseevee 1,367; 1 1,769; 1,993, 1 1,059,,) 2,597, 
| 303357) 28,197, || 24,609, | 24,400, | 31,124, 

Grain and Meal..| 31,568, | 27,320, || 16,558, | 18,714, | 17,228, 
Provisions ........ 5,958,4. 5,036, || - 2,986, |. 25880>| 3.770, 
371526, | 32,356, |] 19,5445 | 21,594, | 20,998, 

ses enes 322395 | 352325] 25966, | 2,586,] 3,547, 

ToraL ENUMERATED Imports... |154,713, !144,887, ||122,833, |115,218, |135,050, 
36,2225 30,708, 28,804, 33,762, 

POPAE TMPORTSA ci cJthccauns 193+391s |481,109, ||153,541, 144,022, |168,812, 


(000’s omitted.) | 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1861-60-59-8-7.—Declared Real 
Value at Port of Shipment of Articles of British and Irntsn Produce and 





(Whole Year.) 








Manrrs.—Textile. 


.; Sewed. 


PUPAE GS asesse tases 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Various Manufcts. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


British Propuces, &c., EXPORTED. : 

| £ 
Cotton Manufactures..} 37,544, 
39 Wormer. 9,293, 
Woollen Manufactures} 11,141, 
RS iC Se ees 3,546, 
Silk Manufactures B.0305 
Spee Maan... he 276, 
Linen Manufactures...) 3,8 BO) 
oe ee) Cy RRR ee 1,610; 
| 69,311, 
Apparel hthon sn ae 2,184, 
Haberdy. and Mulnry| 3,423, 
595775 

FRATGWALE, (2.00. scs0s-<b ss: | 

pe ececeeeseascosens 3 425 
Machinery , {i23:,4..244 We 2 5, 
LSC 2 RR ion fer rere 10,342, 
Copper and Brass........ Soh iee 
Lead and Tin ............] S22, 
Coals and Culm ........f Bs F935 
| 255718, 
Earthenware and Glass} 1,660, 
BGC SNC ALE oy asg easier. 1,417, 
BSQUUEE a Bacccktsrsteccctan 484, 
CRECSE a. sy ddeso sotnaps 131, 
Candles 4. cssgissnctonc ox 279, 
foie AAR a, Merete ol 270% 
PODIUM) nocd sete Metes <deageaes 484, 
OG. ch sthvanunten iss 604, 
35769, 
DOOM? Sak tn civeese dusters: 445, 
AT Sait tai ee eee ee 264, 
Leather Manufactures} 2,197, 
ONDE: Sk ei saccades: 230; 
Plate and Watches ...,J 449, 
DLAHONEL YN... scscscsich oan 649; 
432.345 
yee 4,556, 
IS NOE EEN 19,2935 
Toran, EXPORTS F... ics! J125,115, 
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PART I, 














Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 


1860. 


£ 

42,138, 
9,875, 
12,164, 
3,844, 
2,106, 
295, 
4,802, 
1,801, 


~e 


772025, 





2,157, 
AOU, 


6,168, 


3,772, 
3,825, 
12,158, 
3,002, 
2,562, 
3,322, 


28,6412, 


2,094 





1,864, 
633, 
119, 
939, 
358, 
287, 
963, 


4,463, 





495, 
222, 
2,129, 
250, 
564, 
750, 


4,410, 





3,966, 


9,076, 


135,343, 
























































1859. 1858. 1857. 
£ £ £ 
38,743, | 33,402, | 30,373, 
9,466,| 9,753,| 8,701, 
¥2,033, | 95778, | 10,703, 
3,080,| 2,954,] 2,942, 
2,145,| 1,868,| 2,573, 

207, 229, 317, 
4,407, | .4,124,) 4,517; 
1,685, | 1,739,| 1,648, 

715966, b.63,00756| 0157 745 
2,191, 1,944, 2,159, 
4,289, 3,474, 3,894, 
6,480, | 5,418,| 6,053, 
3,826, | 3,280,| 4,016, 
3,701, | 3,604,| 3,884, 
12,327, | 11,236, | 13,406, 
2,600, | 2,854,| 3,124, 
2,00 25 Peoo's 2,516, 
5,266,,| 3,058, 1) 3,211, 
28,272, | 26,265, | 30,1575 
EsQ2T, AGIA Pane ae 
9,116,| 1,852,} 1,592, 

“17; 541, 562, 

138, 91, 114, 

188, 157, 280, 

254, 288, aor, 

306, 207, W32s 
1,024, 813, 761, 
45743) | 3:949] 41398, 

478, 390, AZZ, 

242, 258, 289, 
1,998, | 2,01), | 2,289, 

226, 210, 240, 

495, 454, 545, 

840, 804, 742, 
4.279; 4,127, 455275 
35366, | 3,524, | 3,806, 
9,413, 739435 9,200, 














£30,440, \9 16,614, 152.2,,066, 
| 
H 
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SHIPPING. — Foreren Trape.— (United Kingdom.) —Years, 1861-60-59-8.— 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but 
excluding Government Transports. 


(Whole Year.) 
ENTERED :— 


Vessels belonging to— 








No. 
| Si eRe ee he | 407 
DWEGOR = .. RG wnciteniehys ) 94.5 
INGE WAY «blu alesis tte: 2,917 
DBAS cea deccwcvespentgores L 2320 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. ....{ 3,457 
Holland and Belgium....{ 1,546 
PPAMNOD,; cnbiteicsceewresttoent 1 1,686 
Spain and Portugal........ | 436 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts.| 863 
United’ States fadic.concs: iS 05932 
All other States ............ : 19 
116,529 
United Kingdm. & 
BSCUUsy Po cio bs \ ieee 
Totals Entered 37,589 
CLEARED:— 
Russia... .. ee ee eee 413 
Sweden via fe LyOAT 
Nopway > ih. mcavesslhocde } 15903 
Denmark (02.4.0 B..cccg.tte f 39285 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... | 5,207 
Holland and Belgium ....{ 1,932 
J CCR ae a aS 5,135 
Spain and Portugal ....... 398 | 
Italy & other Hupn. Sts. | 1,098 
United States ................ | 1,580 
All other States ............ 23 
. 22,015 
United Kingdm. & 1654.64 


WO DES. ccc isscivensessech 














Totals Cleared 148,469 





















































1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. 
Ob: ee Vessels. pes Vessels. "(G00 Vessels. O00. 
omitted.) Tonnage. omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) 

Tons. | Tons. No. Tons No Tons No Tons 

E25, i “307 435 | 126, 326.1) 1.08), 283 70, 
156, 165 J. 1,119 | 182, OT 2 Sa, ABO 120, 
634,| 217 [2,862] 638,] 2,564] 578,] 2,187) 483, 
226, 07 Laon 292, 02,971 | “B77, 0 2,400 238, 
809, | 234 14,067 | 836, ] 3,603] 799, 13,173 ras 
Ale 139 41,758 | 239, ] 1,622 | 225, [1,398 Pag I 
136, S07] 24187 | 186, 27,334) 192,102,716 234, 
106,| 243 f 391] 101,) 399}) 94,] 379 79, 
YO. 4. O47 | 19057 | 209, 699 | 197, 837 640, 
1,647, |; 852 §1,417 |1,361, | 1,115 |1,078, | 1,276 | 1,187, 
he 379 20 6, 24. 73 17 6, 
4,300, | 260 [18,270 |4,293, 116,389 |3,701, |15,335 | 3,583, 

6,304, 299 |20,104 |5,762, J19,909 |5,389, {19,256 | 5,233, 

10,604,, 286 438,374 |10,055,]36,298 |9,090, [34,591] 8,816, 
123, 1) 297 396| 117, 366}. 109, aA? 72, 
168, 161 } 1,163 185, y46| 158, 798 139, 
312, |: 163 $1,746 | 311,421,782), 343,17 1,379 262, 
323, 93 1 3,362 | 328, | 3,161 | 313, | 2,999 302, 
220k) AOE 5.633 | 930, $5,187 | Oe it) aaoee S72, 
278,} 143 [2,018] 319,] 2,024] 305, [ 2,070 337, 
496, 96 | 4,068 | 431,] 3,612 | 394,]4,294] 456, 
107, 29 364 92, yh 93, 399 89, 
304,| 276 ]1,152 | 332,| 837] 233,] 1,040] 297, 

1,369, | 866 | 1,456 |1,368, | 1,158 |1,091, | 1,308 | 1,229, 

view fa es A 19 6, 26 8, 18 6, 

4,477, | 203. J20,47477 |4,425, [19,406 |4,018, }19,379| 4,061, 

6,841, | 258 [23,713 |6,359, [23,701 |6,224, 123,455 | 5,875, 

11,318,| 233 [44,490 |10,784,[43,107 |10,242,]42,834| 9,936, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION ann SPECIE. — Imrortep anp 
ExportEep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Years, 1861-60-59. 


(000’s at unit end omitted.) 
































1861. 1860. 1859. 
(Whole Year.) ee & |p 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:—}| # £ £ £ £ £- 
Australia<..4c28iMheccck: 6,331, I, 6,719, I, 8,625, 3> 


= Liana ssi W-1] 1,600, | 11s, | 1,180,| 525, 1 1,739, | 3,384, 


wae i pe 39, 28, | 3,918, 875, | 7,909, | 1,794, 








15000, \"Solaay Pel Oley) 5,401; PIS, 2205 | S51 he, 





France ...........- ndtor des 2,505, 690, 341, | 3,698, 936, | 6,366, 
H He , Holl. e 

lag oer Jae 886, B24, 60, 966, 379, |) 25925, 
Piel Spam. and 

oo amen ae cic Wy apn ci (ea ee 
Mita., Trky. d 

iL. Beta Ais 2) 58g TE ete y ae 
OA ae Geen ae © 5, I, Tse ae Ce 33 
West Coast of Africa 78, 2, 91, 10, 97, 45 
All other Countries... 640, 38, 226, 27, | 2,205, 33> 





oe es Be | oe, 








a 


Totals Imported 12,164, 6,583, 12,585, 10,393, 22,298, 14,772; 


ARE | CU |) CE | GENES, | Eee | GST EE 














Exported to :— 
France :..c1....02ht..:8- 998, 1,053, 10,401, 915, 14,902, 482, 
an eae 21,-|—--8 84, + —161,+-—-5935, | ~~ 929, | 955; 
Prtgl., Spain, and mae 

Grlte Se. 8s ie 3p Peds My 139, 

2,004, 1,910, F 11,909, 1,509, | 16,570, ee ee 

ee Ge vad 7281 1.5080 8,1oetd  613,.| 16.004, 
Danish West Indies... 53, 395 21, 2914 137, 6, 
United States ............ 7,298, 84, 1,724, 3) 10, 4> 
South Africa wc... 135), 10, 51, = oD, 5» 
MaGrittus..23.060.0.064: — 2, — _— —_ hy 
Braet baci .bhe.. bad: 20, 160; 357, 167, 98, 995 
All other Countries... 934, 98, 278, 61, 648, ie 





ee eee ee ee ree | ere Ca es Seen | 


Totals Exported | 11,238, | 9,573, 15,642, 958935 118,08 1,:) 14,1607, 


set | ee rf | SC ff RD See 











Excess of Imports .... 926, _— — Body | 4,217, 5 
Exports .... —_ 2,990, | 3,057, _ — Mag 838s 


2) 


sep hr ree orn rere tlre ner ln tn acetates 
H 2 
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Z 


{ Mar. 


REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—3lsr Dec., 1861-60-59-8. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 81st Dec., 1861-60-59-8. 





QUARTERS, 
ended 8lst Dec. 


Peer eorereeeneretoce 
POCO oH evorDooereenerer 

Peet reeeereserereres 
pee e eee reese seee sees cece 


eooeroenerererte 


Feeerereoeee 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


Deeeeeervone 


Miscellaneous 


Oreo ererorre 


a eoecoos 


YEARS, 
ended 31st Dec. 


Bee Reena vere reoorner 


SOOO OO OH OO oo os denereee 


errr eee ee 


Seem one eeenerere 


Property Tax 


eee bower enne 


Crown Lands 


PO eee eee eee 


Miscellaneous 


Ce a 


VGOEGUIS cee 


1861. 


£ 
Mlus. 


6,147, 


_——————— 
—— —— | |] 


1861. 


£ 
Mins. 


2357743 


573042, 


9,962, 


67,004, 


68,604, 





[Unit 000’s omitted.] 


1860. 


£ 
Mins. 
5,861, 


4,359, 
2,036, 
1,293, 


17,959, 
83, 
228, 


18,270, 


1860. 


£ 
Mins. 
23,032, 


19,069, 
8,285, 
3,126, 
3,420, 


56,932, 


12,902, 


———— 


69,834, 
290, 
1,843, 


71,967, 


1861. 














Corresponding Quarters. 
Less More. 1859. 1858. 
es £ 5 ES 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
se 286, 6,225, 6,209, 
463, —_— 5,360, 5,004, 
— 625 2,018, 2,029, 
1}, — 1,424, 1350, 
= 39, 830, 860, 
474, 378, 15,857, | 15,485 
La71, — 938, 5475 
1,645, 373% 16,795, 1 16,032, 
-_ I, 83, 83, 
= ei, 235, | 918, 
1,648;5 | was, PERS ee 
Se ee 
Net Drcr. £1,202,309 
1861. Corresponding Years. 
Less. More. 1859. 1858. 
s £. zs = 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
—_ 94.2, | 24,825, | 24,092, 
908, — 19,041, | 17,966, 
— 2035 7,977, | 4,996, 
75 — SsZok, 3,158, 
— 80, Deady 3,020; 
915, | 13025, 158,299, | 56,287, 
2,940, — 6,077, 7,591, 
3,855, | 1,025, | 64,376, | 63,878, 
— Ay 282, 278, 
53/7, —_ 438, Bol 
4,392, | 1,029, | 66,071, |. 66,287, 
a, 


Net Dror. £3,363,644 
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REVENUE (Unitrep Kinepom).—QvuARTER ENDED 31st Dec., 1861 :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Revenuxz and other Recrirts of the QuaRTER 
ended 31st December, 1861; the Apptication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund Sor the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1861, viz.:— 6 
MSBO GEST GII Pesgre ocd ole cle m: Hate i's bic cS s'tSOie Bev Hise Haale -_ 
PE QRATIO Ts she: cigiace ohn’ OA. Meee hs waetete eo bee tieeeiks « £274,985 
—_——— 274,985 
Income received in the Quarter ended 3lst December, 1861, as shown on 

RCE COMIG, IARC ea arcs are, veeie as + Aes 0:0 cis OW o08 eigoSe, wide ad sale cahatateteetofets 17,068,039 
Amount raised per Act 23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 109, on account of Fortifica- 

PES SOC seen sali: S oe) Say Sravsid eet qousiebevei,axe Disp ni cliehspeaveneh du pits aaa Saas ie swinbete: oi oss! wile. «)/6 350,000 
Amount of Exchequer Bills (Ways and Means) issued in the Quarter....... « ~” 13000,000 
Amount received in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1861, in repayment of 

PaVenCes 100 PUD WE VV OLESS CE. vices score aioe aad a edness AN Oreos 549,368 
Amount of former charges cancelled ......seseecesceveee Ser Seatelo he a eteee aac’ 679 

£ 19,243,071 


Balance, being the deficiency on 31st December, 1861, upon the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends, and other 
charges, payable in the Quarter to 3lst March, 1862, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter....cceccseeoee 3,251,250 


£22,494,32) 








Paid :— 


Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 31st December, & 
1861, in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter ended 
SOem September, POG LL esto Vee wt 6 ce ae vin See's wibre ae en se skein eqaceeie sie 3,962,612 


Amount applied cut of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
Sist December, 1861... swicecs co casece ecto cence ve sdeecene cedesceese 1) 9,589,024 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 31st 
December, 1861, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt ..... erccccssscese £6,300,865 
Nerminable Debts 1 4s «0:06 94581026 oe Sidiecte date eat 349,410 
Interest of Exchequer Bills (Supply) ....... Palevelo'd - 113,681 

if (Hetietoncy)s2..3.2miles as 5,700 
The Civil Bist. 8 FE: vias Sate aks DcipeBlee «hs Aoi ved 100,959 
Other Charges on Cohsoldated De cups CCCI OR Fi 700,076 


Advances for Publie Works, &c. .....scccvecccccce 389,500 


SS a 00010) 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 


Ireland for the Quarter ended 31st December, 186], viz.: .seccccocveesoecs 982,494 





eee 


£22,494,321 
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CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND Watxs) Jourth Quarter of 1861. 


































































































[| Mar. 


























[This Table is communicated by H. F. Janis, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 4 
Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) q 
Weeks ended on a Saturday F 
1861. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
Si 2'as $s. ds GIO 2 See S: ds &. as 3 
October 5 67 - 37 «(A 22 6 35 4 42 - 40 4 , 
Ae a 56 3 37° 6 21 10 37 3 41 8 42 11 q 
a DOT ari te Sumer se 56 3 36 9 AX. © 34 9 4] 10 41 10 : 
PF DO terse S'sie Sis 'Ge 57 9 36 7 21 11 35 1 42 3 44 8 
Average for October 56 9 37 = Zi. ia 2 Been 41 Ii 475 
November 2 59-6 37.1 Re 37. 5 42 3 44 4 
> 9 59 8 37. 8 22). 8 38 5 42 6 46 - 
55 16 59 10 37 «6 22a 37% 42 6 AT § 
5 23 60 5 37°16 230 - 39) oi 42 9 44 11 
$9 NO) Beas vu wise ye eae 60 3 of ot 23 36 10 42 8 45 2 
Average for November..| 59 11 39° sh 22° 9 37 40 42 6 45 6 
December a7) -gavswisans icy 60 4 37 22 8 37 10 42 7 43 8 
alia | yale hcl gl bg!) st: 36 3 22 6 36 1 42 8 45 10 
Ps 31 GIs 16 86 2 22 6 29 - 42 2 42 1) 
3 2), ree (07 61 4 86 4 yy a | 35 10 41 4 41 1] 
Average for December..| 60 11 36 5 22 & 34 8 42) +2, af 
Average for the Quarter ..| 59 38 36 11 22 re 36 2 42 2 43 11 
Average for the Year ....1 55 4 oo LE 23 9 35 9 42 5 41 2 


RAILWAYS.—Pricss, Oct.—Dec.,—and Trarric, Jan.—Dec., 1861. 













; Total Traffic | Tf 
Miles Open.} whole 52 Weeks. | Mile pr. Wk. 


For the (£100). Traffic pr. 





















































Dividends per Cent. 





















































a Railay. Price on (unit 000°s omitted.)} 52 Weeks. for Half Years, 
pended 2nd | Ist | Ist 
Mins. Dec. | Nov.| Oet.| 761. | 760. | 61. | ’60. |61.1760.1 gL ag C80. : 
£ No. | wot £ | #& PRP be. ale alee 
44,0] Lond. & N.Westn.| 92%) 913) 914]1,030|1,004 14,356, |4,372, | 81 | 83 137 6|52 6| 50 -— 
34,7) Great Western ....) 70 | 72 | 68 | 783 | 762 ]2,301, |2,255, | 56 | 57 J22 6/35 -| 30 -— © 
13,3) Great Northern....)113 |113 [107 | 330] 330 [1,385, |1,344, | 81 | 78 137 6)63 9} 45 - — 
16,7 Eastern Counties.) 527) 55 | 5231 499 | 499 [1,352, |1,327,}] 52 | 51 416 3/23 9| 21 3 
9,9| Brighton ...,........ 116 {116 |115 | 241 | 223] 933,| 878,] 74 | 75 [50 —|70 -| 45 —@ 
13,9 | South-Eastern ....) 753102 | 78 | 306} 306 1,104, |1,090,] 70 | 69 }41 8/60 —| 46 8 © 
£253 South-Western ....) 943) 94 | 95 | 400] 394 f1,014, |1,053, 49 | 51 [40 -|52 6] 42 25 
eee —— | a Se eee ee oe | 
144,8 88 | 92 | 87 }3,589 |3,498 }12,445,/12,319,] 66 | 66 $35 1/51 1] 40 - 
2254.1 Midlan..5:,:K0n% 1273|129 |124 | 614] 614 {2,062, |2,066, |] 64 | 65 62 6|70 -—| 65 
19,1} Lancsh. and York./1063)106$/104 | 395 | 395 I1,913, |1,932, | 92 | 93 f45 —|60 —| 55 
11,6] Sheffield and Man.| 453} 48 | 43 J. 231] 231] 692,| 686,157 1574 7 6/15 -| 10 
23,4] North-Eastern ....)100 {102 |100 | 789] 764 f2,018, |1,994,} 49 | 49 | 52 6/57 6| 52 
4,5) South Wales ........ 67 | 62 | 61 | w71 | 1714) 367,.) 372,] 41 | 42 127 6)30 —| 20 
80,0 89 | 89 | 86 f2,200/2,175 47,052, 7,050, | 60 | 61 f39 —|46 6] 40 6 
g,o4 Caledonian _........ 1033/106 {103 | 219] 219, 811,| 770,} 71 | 67 }50 —|55 —| 42 6 
5,2)Gt.S,&Wn, Irind.}103 |105 {105 | 329] 329] 426,| 410,} 25 | 24 J50 —|50 -| 50 - 
2.39,0 Gen. aver..,..) 90 | 93 | 89 16,377 16,221 [20,734,/20,549,) 62 | 61 138 7 |49 8] 41 1 








Consols.—Money Prices 2nd Dec., 91 to $,—I1st Nov., 93} to +,—Ist Oct., 914 to 3. 


Exchequer Bills. 


USS EEA PEE IE STINET TEST PSE ETI SE SESE ITY 


tp. 





14s. pm. | 


99 


13s. to 16s. pm. 





9? 


6s. to 9s. pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEkty RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act Tth and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Fourta QUARTER (Oct.—Dec.) of 1861. 





a 9 3 4 5 : 6 7 

































































Issuz DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 
Liabilities. ae Assets. Not is : in a kee ee 
Gold Coin } Public. of Discount 
Notes Wednesd Government Other aad (Col. 1 aiarie at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. | puiion. | col. 16.) Bank of England. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
£ 1861. £ £ £ £ 1861. Per ann. 
28,01 Oct... 24.0.4. 11302 3,63 13,36 21,09 19 Sep. 33 p. ct 
28,03 ae OF.. 11,02 3030") la,o0 20,94 
27379 sp 0) RODS. 11,02 3,63 13,10 2 Wale, 
27,92 Ave ate 11,02 3,03 13,27 ZO; St 
28,08 OR, 11,02 3,60 13,43 20,90 
28,05 Nov. (2G #.:. 11,02 3,63 13,40 20,77 7 Nov.3 55 
28,21 Fae Be 11,02 3,63 13,56 20573 
28,52 ey) 11,02 3,63 13587 20,49 
DA aF i= aie ad Ree 11,02 3,63 14,07 20,01 
28,94 Dec. 4... 11,02 3,63 14,29 20,01 
29,038 Caen ie eae 1L¥,02 3,63 14,43 19,70 
29,43 ome BSi8 | 11,02 3,63 14,78 19,45 
yA Be) ROE, 11,02 3,63 14,94 One, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 Wn 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
sa i RN IE TO]: 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. ee: Securities. Reserve. ‘of ; 
ee — eee peney | | sp a 
oS é Goldana} “8 
Capital.| Rest. |} Public. | Private. a (Wdnsdys.) hens Other. || Notes. Silver ree 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins, Mins. | Mins, 
£ £ Es £ £ 1861. £ £ zz £ £ 
£45557 3,81 4,91 12,11 wee Oct. -21 10,73 | 17,72 6,92 76 136,14 
T455.a-O56T 4,89 | 12,03 344 5 9410,73 | 17,44 7,09 46 4$36,03 
£4,594 GZ 3,57 | 14,41 81 +5 16] 12,15 | 16,88 6,63 79 [36,46 
14,55 13512 3,68 | 14,68 a79 a; 23.0 12,15 14,74. vipa est 83 |36,83 
14,55. 1}—3,13 3,78 14,33 Ts 3 OO os 16,65 7,18 49 136,57 
T4554) 73715 4,24 | 13,52 80 | Nov. 6]11,71 1654.6 7,28 ol §36,26 
14,55 | 3,16 eT, | lds MO yol Pe 13] 10,81 16,39 7,48 380 435,49 
$4,559) 3,18 Atos! 13,27 18 Py. 201 10,71 | 16,29 8,03 384 |35,88 
14,554) 3,43 4,20 | 14,09 79 br 27} 10,89 | 16,19 8,71 388 136,68 
LAS TH SG, 13 5,21 13;27 4 Dec. 4 10,89 POs22 8,93 385. 436,90 
14,554 3,13 5,92 | 13,10 44 pe 11] 10,90 | 16,33 9,38 84 437,44 
14,55 | 3,13 || 6,79 | 13,13 || ,69 | ,, 18]10,96| 16,52 || 9,98 | ,83 138.30 
14,55) 3,14 7,09 13,08 63 ne 25} 11,06 16,83 || 10,02 82 138,73 
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CIRCULATION.—Covuntry Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENetanp and WatEs, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the FourrH Quarter (Oct.— Dec.) 
of 1861; and in Scottanp and Inevanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 























: Joint 
Private | 6 Four £5 f £5 
Bani. ee TOTAL. ance NoPrAan. Gader TOTAL. 
DaTES. | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixea | Weeks: | a TT x nd Cezed OE NE  atiae 
Bee ~ ae x y ee ended upwards. a e . upwards. per 
4 J) . . . . 
Mins. | Mins. | Mins. MIns. | Mlns.] Mins. | Mins. | Mins.| Mins. : 


1861. £ cg £ 1861. £ £ £ £ = £ 
Sept. 28] 3,24 | 2,90 | 6,14 





Oct. 5| 3,40] 3,00 | 6,40 

MRIS, 29.] 870641. 6,55 
» 19] 3,52 | 3,03 | 6,55 | Oct. 19] 1,56 | 2,69] 4,25 | 3,18 | 2,96] 6,14 
> 26! 3,53 | 3,01-|. 6,54 








Nov. 2| 3,53 | 3,00 | 6,53 
sya 9 | 8,504) SyO2 ck 6,52 
» 16] 3,46 | 2,99 | 6,45 | Nov. 16) 1,68 | 2,83} 4,51 | 3,29.13,17| 6,46 
Dk) BAe Peal 
80) 3,39) 2,94 | 6,83 





Dec, = 27.|3,92..),.2,8 
2,8 


8 | 6,20 
phoma cs27 5 | 6,11 | Dec. 14] 1,71 | 2,94] 4,65 | 3,20 |3,21| 6,41 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calctvege 3 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. ] 
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Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. Stan- 
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DATES. London | as arbitrated. lorDis. London as arbitrated. India Calcutta ; iat 7 

Pari a EO tl a es Der ork. H on ong. ney. L.on-3 

ae Gay oe ouse-| London. don. 

Agnst.| For | per Aenst.| For B 

3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | mille) 3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. {60 d.s.} 6m.s. | 6 m.s. | 80 d.s. | pr. oz. q 

1861. |. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct.| pr.ct.] pr. ct. | d. d. d. pr. ct. | d. . 

Oct. 5.., 25°77 — O°4 | 4p.f13°102! O1 — | 1083} 26 242 534 11 p. | 603 = 

32 19.. "72 ‘Pa 0°3 | 2 29 > Paar 04 108 9 oe) a9 ” ” : 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
JUNE, 1862. 


Report of the Councit for the Fryanctan YEAR ended 31st 
December, 1861, and for the Susstonan YEAR ended March, 
1862, presented at the Twunty-HiautH Anniversary Meeting 
of the Statistrcat Soctery, held at the NSociety’s Rooms, 
12, St. James’s Square, on Saturday, 15th March, 1862; with 
the PRocEEDINGS of that Meeting. 


Rieut Hon. Siz Jonn 8. Paxtneton, Bart., M.P., President, 
in the Chair. 


Av the present time (March, 1862), the number of Fellows is 374 
—(including 70 Life Members)—against 873 (including 70 Life 
Members)—at the same date in 1861. During the twelve months 
now ended, the diminution in the number of Fellows by deaths, 
resignations, and non-payments, has been 28; and the new elections 
have been 24. 

The Income of the Year ended 31st December, 1861 (omitting 
the Banker’s Balance of 2167. from 1860) has been 754/., and the 
Expenditure 744/.,—leaving a Cash Balance of 2261. to be carried to 
the current year, 1862. | 

The Surplus of Assets in favour of the Society, after providing 
for all claims upon it, was 1,677/., as appears by the appended 
Balance Sheet of Assets and Liabilities. 

The finances of the Society, therefore, have been maintained, 
during the past year, in the sound condition in which, for so long a 
period, it has been one of the first cares of the Council to preserve 
them. Larger resources would, in many ways, increase the useful- 
ness, and expand the operations, of the Society ; and these larger 
resources may, in time, be acquired, by donation, bequest, or in 
other forms. In the meantime, however, it is manifestly the first 
duty of the Council so to regulate the engagements of the Society, 
that by means of the income really available, it shall with dignity 
and independence cultivate the field of science it has chosen. 

The Monthly Meetings have sustained their interest, and have 
been well attended. The discussions may be fairly described as 
growing in attractiveness and importance. 
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The following is the List of Papers which have been read from 
March, 1861, to March, 1862, viz. :— 


March, 1861.—I. de Pariew.—On the Taxation of Enjoyments 
(Jouissances). Communicated by Mr. Hendriks. 


Aprils -<. Mr. W. L. Sargant.—-On the Fallacy of Mr. War- 
burton’s Argument in favour of an Indiscrimi- 
nating Income Tax. 

5 3 Adjourned Discussion on Mr. Sargant’s Paper, at a 


Special Meeting. 
i, : M. Von Buschen.—On Serfdom in Russia. 
May, A Mr. Purdy. — On the Earnings of Agricultural 
Labourers in England and Wales. 
OUNC Se 44 Dr. Steele.—Statistical Analysis of the Patients in 
Guy’s Hospital, 1854-60. 
Noyv., Mr. Hammack.—On the Proceedings of Seetion (I) 
of the British Association, at Manchester, 1861. 
3 - Mr. J. T. Danson.—On the Growth of the Human 
Body in Height and Weight, in Males, from 
18 to 80 years of age. 
Meeting of December postponed in consequence of the 
Death of the Patron—His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort. 
Jan., 1862.—Mr. Hendriks.—On the Vital Statistics of Sweden, 
1749 to 1855. 


Feb., : Dr. Leone Levi.—On the Progress and Economical 
bearing of Public Debts in this and other Coun- 
tries. 


March,~ ,, Mr. Horace Mann.—On the Resources of Popular 
Education in England and Wales. 


The Paper read by Mr. Sargant on the 16th April (1861), on the 
Income Tax, led, it will be observed, to an Adjourned Discussion at 
a Special Meeting of Fellows on the 28rd April. 


This Society, in common with all other cultivators of know- 
ledge, has had to deplore the sudden and untimely death, on the 
14th December last, of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
His Royal Highness held the office of Patron of the Statistical 
Society since the year 1840, and manifested constant interest in 
its progress. He attended several of its Meetings; and in 1860 
he discharged, with admirable ability and judgment, the duties of 
President of the London Meeting of the International Statistical 
Congress. To us, therefore, the death of the Prince Consort was 
the loss of a leader and fellow-worker. 

At a Special Meeting of the Council, held on the 20th December 
last—the Ordinary Meeting of that month having been postponed. 
—the following Resolution was adopted, and a copy was forwarded 
by the President (Sir John S. Pakington, Bart., M.P.), to the proper 
official quarter, viz.:— 
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Resolved,—“ That the Council of the Statistical Society are 
“deeply sensible of the magnitude of the calamity which has 
‘ suddenly fallen upon our Queen and Country by the death of His 
“ RoyaLt HiegHness THE Prince Consort; they feel that in him 
‘the Nation has lost a promoter of Science, Art, Literature, and 

"every Social Improvement; as enlightened as he was zealous, and 
‘as judicious as he was persevering. 

“The Council also feel that by the Tathexited death of H1s 
“ Royat Hieuness, Statistical Science, and kindred branches of 
“ knowledge, have been deprived of a friend who displayed extensive 
“and exact acquaintance with this particular class of Study; and 
“‘ who, as the active Patron of this Society for twenty years, afforded 
“it the support of his exalted position and distinguished talents.” 


The Section (I) of Economic Science and Statistics, at the 
Meeting of the British Association, at Manchester, in September 
last, assembled under the Presidency of one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of this Society (William Newmarch, F.R.8.), and the 
proceedings of the Section were generally considered to have been 
more than ordinarily successful. 

The Fifth Meeting of the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science was held in August last, in Dublin, and by its 
results advanced still further the objects and influence of this new 
and enterprising Association. 

The Sixth Meeting of the National Association will be held in 
London, in June next, in connexion with a visit to this country of 
the Congrés de Bienfaisance, meetings of which were held in 1855 
in Paris, in 1856 in Brussels, and in 1857 in Frankfort. 

It will, doubtless, be a leading object with the Council of this 
Society, to be elected to-day, to afford all possible facilities to the 
proceedings of both of the important bodies who will constitute the 
assembly in June. 

It may, perhaps, happen that the proceedings of those meetings 
may indicate some practical method by which the resources of the 
six or seven distinct bodies at present engaged in the cultivation of 
different sections of the large field of Social Science—as, for example, 
Amendment of the Law, Sanitary Science, Actuarial Science, 
Statistics, Juridicial Science, and Political Kconomy,—may be con- 
centrated in the most effective and least expensive form, for the 
advancement, not only of the particular pursuit of each, but also 
of the other collateral pursuits which form essential parts of the 
general subject. 


It must be no small gratification to the Fellows to find that 
the lapse of a single generation from the foundation of the Statistical 
Society, has sufficed so completely to accomplish the objects it has 
pursued that for some time past the investigation of Social 
Phenomena by means of Facts carefully observed and recorded, has 
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become one of the divisions of knowledge most ardently and most 
generally cultivated. The commencement of the enterprise which 
we now see in full career, had its difficulties and perhaps its errors ; 
but the progress made has not met with any serious interruption. 
It has gone on steadily from year to year, and it has advanced from 
one higher ground to another, because it has faithfully followed the 
sure path of evidence and induction, and has studiously avoided the 
brilliant but false lights of over-hasty generalization. 

The Statistical Society may fairly claim an honourable place in 
the history of Social Progress in this country during the last thirty 
years ; and so long as it succeeds in uniting a regard for the cautions 
of experience with a readiness to consider favourably suggestive plans 
of future advancement, it will not fail to uphold its reputation and 
enlarge its usefulness. 

The CuarrmMawn moved the adoption of the Report, together with 


the Abstract of Receipts and Payments, and the Auditors’ Report. 
The Resolution, having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 


A Ballot was then taken for the election of a President, 
Council, and Officers, for the ensuing twelvemonths, and the 
following was declared to be the List, viz. :— 


CoUNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1862-63. 


President. 
RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN S. PAKINGTON, BART., M.P., G.C.B. 
Council. 

Charles Babbage, M.A., F.R.S, Frederick Hendriks 
Edward Baines, M.P. James Heywood, F.R.S. 
James Bird, M.D. Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B. 
Sir John Peter Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. William Barwick Hodge 
Swinton Boult Charles Jellicoe 
Samuel Brown Leone Levi, F.S.A. 
William Camps, M.D. William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 
David Chadwick The Rt. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, F.R.G.S. 
The Right Hon. T. 8. Sotheron Est- | Matthew Henry Marsh, M.P. 

court, M.P. Wiliam Newmarch, F.R.S. 
William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. The Right Hon. Sir John Somerset 
Humphrey William Freeland, M.P. Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.C.B. 
Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Bart.,M.P., | Frederick Purdy 

Q.C. Rev. J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 
William Augustus Guy, M.B. Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. 
James Thomas Hammack Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby. | Rev. Edgell Wyatt-Edgell. 
The names of the New Members of the Council are given in Italics. 


Treasurer. 
William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


William Newmarch, F.R.S. | William Augustus Guy, M.B. 
William G. Lumley, LL.M. 


° 
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A vote of thanks to the retiring President, and Council, for their 
services during the past year, having been carried,— 


The President, in returning thanks, said that he had been 
requested to give the Society some good advice. For his own part 
however, he thought there was no public body with which he 
was acquainted that stood less in need of it. The sound financial 
condition of the Society, alluded to in the Report, was an evidence 
of the efficiency with which it was conducted. Referring to the 
much lamented death of the late Prince Consort, he observed that 
this Society had special reason to regret his loss, which was every 
day more and more felt. In conclusion, the President expressed his 
belief that the Society was one of the most useful in the country, 
and he sincerely hoped that it would continue to progress and 
prosper. 

Colonel Sykes then moved, and Mr. E. Osborn Smith seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretaries, and especially to the 
Editor of the Journal, for the efficient and courteous manner in 
which the duties that devolve upon them are discharged. 

The Resolution, which was carried unanimously, was briefly 
acknowledged by Mr. Newmarch. 


A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the proceedings. 


The following is the Report of the Auditors :— 


“ STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
« 12, St. JAMES’s SQUARE. 
“ London, 28th January, 1862. 


** The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Statistical Society 
for the year 1861, herewith 


REPORT :— 


« That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January, 1861 to the 31st December, 1861, 
and find them perfectly correct; showing the Recezpts (including a Balance of 
2151. 15s. 8d. from 1860) to have been 9702. 11s. 1d., and the Payments 
7441. 10s. 2d., leaving a Balance in favour of the Society of 2267. -s. 11d. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate, made by the Council, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 1,814/. -s. 11d., 
and the latter to 13861. 5s. 9d..—showing a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 1,6771. 15s. 2d. 


“ They further find that at the end of 1860, the number of Fellows was 374, of 
whom 23 Died, Withdrew, or became Defaulters, and 13 new Fellows were elected 
during the year 1861, leaving 364 as the number’on the list on the 31st December, 
1861. 

(Signed) * ArEX. M. TULLOCH, 
* CoRNELIUS WALFORD, > Auditors.” 
“ FREDERICK Purpy. 
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The statement of Receipts and Payments, and Assets and 


Liabilities, is as follows :— 


(1.)—Recriprs and Payments of the Sravisticat Society for the YEAR 1860. 











RECEIPTS. 
BB ds 
Balance in Bank, 3lst December, 1860.. 215 15 8 
1861. 
DL VIGOIUE oF steateaia aLales oh Kok sat oi: 25 17 10 
Subscriptions :— 
277 for 1861 at £2 2s... £581 14 - 
1 5,8 eS6e 4; ose 3.8 22 = 
Arrears—9 ,, 2 2s... 1818 —- 
— 60214 - 
Composition ..cccesscccescsscevecs 21 --- 
Fournal Sales inne eo ea aw oe wie ae AT AG: 
Advertisements in Journal......e0++- 30 16 - 
£970 11. 1 





(1I.)—Batance Sueret of Assets and 





LIABILITIES. 
2 ~ eee o 28. de he. Bs 1a 
rinting Journal for Dec. 
Tel Penne %: Me 
Stationery and ete 9816 — 
Printing 22 om. . ses shes 
Advertising Dec., Journal .. 5 9 - 
Index to Journal, vol. i A pe 
1S: 0 a ee 
— 136 5 9 
Balance in favour of Society .... 1,677 15 2 





ee 


£1,814 - 11 


PAYMENTS. 
£ 8. ds 
RONG isis, 514 5 ais 2 oie sie os ergs eae 75 - - 
Salaxies 0. os. doses een sc eeens 180 - - 
Printing Journal .......e ee eseeeee 309 12 6 
Advertising sc. s/. ss Avie sissies se 2615 6 
LADTORY ~ sks a ie a oie ne eos 19 10 6 
Index and Catalogue ..........++. 10 - 6 
Stationery and Sundry Printing .... 30 5 9 
Postage and Receipt Stamps ....... 1616 - 
Incidental Expenses ............. 22 - 1 
Ordinary Meetings .........+.+.6+ 23 210 
Fire ‘and Light*... 0.35.3 <escscras 44 8 
Furniture and Repairs ........... AT UL ae 
Special Outlays........ et ao lala! wales 14510 - 
74410 2 
Balance carried to 1862.. 226 —- 11 
£970 11 1 





LiaBriLitres 0” 31s¢ December, 1861. 





ASSETS. 
C8. & 
Cash Dalanee ccs .ca cies eeauae ait 226 - Il 
Investments :— 
3 per Cent. Consols ... cost £300 
New 8 per Cents. ..... pees es 
— 867 - - 
Property (Estimated Value) :-— 
Books in Library.......... £400 
Journals in Stock ’......22.- 200 
PUTIOITO V5, <p soad as te gins oe 100 
— 700 - - 
Arrears due and recoverable (say) .. 21 - = 
- 11 


£1,814 
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On the Vira Statistics of SwuprEn, from 1749 to 1855. 


By Fruperick Henprigs, Esq. 
[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 21st January, 1862. ] 


Nzarty a hundred years have now passed since the Vital Statistics 
of Sweden first attracted the attention of English writers on social 
economy and statistics. Even before then it was known, to the more 
scientific of such writers, that life tables based upon public mortuary 
registers showing only the numbers of the dying at all ages are very 
defective, and that the character of correctness can be attributed 
exclusively to tables which indicate the ratios borne by the 
numbers dying to those living, at all ages, as ascertained by careful 
enumerations or censuses of the people. The amount of prejudice 
which then existed against the obtaining and publishing of such 
enumerations in the more important countries of Europe can be easily 
understood when we observe how much opposition to useful statistical 
inquiries is still often experienced. But present difficulties of this 
kind, as, for example, those which prevent agricultural statistics being 
upon a proper footing, are but slight when compared with those 
which had to be faced by the administrative system of last century 
in its attempts at the collection of statistics. The exceptional circum- 
stances under which Sweden, greatly to her honour, led the way in 
establishing a correct and valuable statistical record of progress 
in all that chiefly concerns population, will be presently explained. 
The extent of territory embraced within the limits of Sweden and 
its then dependent province of Finland, was about one and a-half 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, but with a population no 
larger, at the medium of the first seven censuses of 1757 to 1775, 
than 2,310,160 souls. This might, until the facts be examined, seem 
to indicate so extreme a thinness of population as to render it doubtful 
whether the enumerations of its peculiarly dispersed villages and 
isolated families were strictly accurate. But fiscal considerations 
alone, in a country so circumstanced in respect of the almost total 
absence of great towns, would have called for a very vigilant eye 
being kept in the respective provinces, however remote, over the 
widely-scattered elements of the body politie. With such considera- 
tions were combined others of a special character. The Swedish 
Government, much alarmed by the frequent occurrence of famine 
and pestilence, had the strongest possible desire to see population 
increase, and fostered its growth by all legislative means within its 
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power. It appears not to have shrunk from facing facts. The 
advantages of spreading information and of investigating truths by 
means of well-directed statistical inquiry thus came to be recognized 
at a comparatively early period in Sweden. The collection of 
statistics, particularly those of population, was much aided by the 
clergy. The functions of the village pastor were in no country of 
Europe more mixed up with the every-day life of his flock than in 
Sweden. It devolved upon him not only to make frequent inspec- 
tions of all households upon occasions of confirmation or first 
communion, but also to post up (af the commercial idiom be allowed 
us in describing it) the parish ledger of population, including entries 
for all the living within his spiritual, and in certain respects civil, 
jurisdiction, as well as all particulars regarding births, deaths, and 
marriages, emigrants and immigrants, and their conjugal condition, 
ages, places of birth, &e. 

There are, doubtless, many continental countries in which as 
accurate, and, in some regards, more minute records have been kept of 
each individual member of the community. In plain words, such is 
the case wherever the spy or secret-police system, or a depressing 
centralization prevails. But such countries have not generally been 
disposed either to collect, or to publish for review and discussion, 
statements illustrating the causes of fluctuations in the population. 
It is true that during the present generation, an age of greater assi- 
milation in administrative practice than any which has preceded it, 
countries enjoying only an imperfect freedom have exceptionally 
fallen into the examples set them by freer and more enlightened 
communities, and have put forth such statements. But to Sweden, 
and to the intelligence and public spirit of that nation, belongs the 
credit of having, so early as the middle of last century, set such 
an example, and of having given to the world the materials which at 
that time existed nowhere else, for the construction of a national life 
table. 

The Swedish census was taken triennially, from the year 1748 to 
1775; and from 1775 to the present time it has been taken quin- 
quennially. The returns during this period of one hundred and four- 
teen years have been made to Government commissioners, to whom algo 
has been entrusted the duty of collecting and collating the various 
annual returns of other kinds affecting the statistics of population. 
Much of the information thus collected at the earlier of the dates 
mentioned would have been lost to other countries if it had not been 
for the fortunate circumstance that one of the commissioners, 
Wargentin, Secretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm, and who appears to have been a most able and sensible man, 
contributed to the transactions of that body some memoirs based on 
these official returns. The transactions of the academy being in 
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Swedish, these memoirs would have remained nearly unknown to 
scientific inquirers in other countries had it not been for the publica- 
tion in French in the year 1772, of an abridgment of the first 
twenty-nine volumes. The publication of Wargentin’s memoir was 
particularly useful and opportune. The celebrated Dr. Price and his 
friend the even more celebrated Benjamin Franklin, were at about 
this period much interested in the investigation of the very important 
and practical bearings upon social science of the progress of popula- 
tion. The first essay of Dr. Price upon this subject, and which was 
communicated in the form of a letter to Franklin, was read to the 
} Royal Society in 1769. It contained, as regards Sweden, no more 
than a passing notice that in all Sweden the births and weddings were 
to one another as 44 to 1 as against 42 to 1 in France, and as against 
between 8 and 4 to 1 in towns generally. But, in appreciation of the 
practical value of correct life tables, no one ever held sounder views 
than Dr. Price. He concluded the essay referred to by urging the 
great need then existing for an improvement of the parish registers 
of London as well as of the country at large. “ It would,” he 
said, “ give the precise law according to which human life wastes in 
“its different stages; and thus supply the necessary data for com- | 
“ puting accurately the values of all life annuities and reversions. 
“ Jt would, likewise, show the different degrees of healthfulness of 
“ different situations, mark the progress of population from year to 
““ year, keep always in view the number of people in the kingdom, 
“and,im many other respects, furnish instruction of the greatest 
“ importance to the State. M. de Moivre, at the end of his book on 
“ the ‘ Doctrine of Chances,’ has recommended a general regulation 
“ of this kind; and observed, particularly, that at least it is to be 
“‘ wished, that an account was taken, at proper intervals, of all the 
“living in the kingdom, with their ages and occupations; which 
“ would, in some degree, answer most of the purposes I have 
“‘ mentioned.” 

As Dr. Price died in 1791, he did not survive to see a census of 
the people, even merely as to numbers living, carried out in England. 
Under such circumstances, he conferred a benefit of great moment to 
the public in his construction of what is termed the Northampton 
table. The time which he devoted to it did not, however, interfere 
with his continuing to enlarge his area of observation by collecting 
the results of foreign experience, and before he read his second essay 
to the Royal Society (on the 22nd June, 1775), which is entitled, 
‘“* Observations on the Difference between the Duration of Human 
“ Life in Towns and in Country Parishes and Villages,”? he had 
studied with profit the memoir of Wargentin, that had been published 
in Paris in 1772 (as has already been observed), in the “ Memoires 
“ abrégés de l’ Acad. Royale des Sciences de Stockholm.’ In this 
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essay* are quoted Wargentin’s tables of the number of living at 
_ various ages, and of both sexes, separately, in 1763, and the corres- 
ponding rate of human mortality for Sweden and for Stockholm 
separately. It was obviously with much satisfaction that Dr. Price 
enlarged upon these observations as containing more distinct and 
authentic information on the subject than any he had hitherto met 
with, and he at once saw how much these Swedish statistics would 
enrich the collection of foreign mortality experiences in his own 
valuable work. 

Some time before his death, Wargentin communicated to Dr. Price 
continuations of his observations from 1763 to 1776, more curious 
(as Dr. Price stated), than any that had yet been published, and 
leaving little to be wished for on the subject, except that similar 
observations were made in other kingdoms under the direction of 
men equally able and ingenious with Mr. Wargentinf. 

From the results of all these observations for twenty-one years 
(1755-76), Dr. Price calculated his Swedish and Stockholm tables, 
both in the form of abstract mortality results and in that of financial 
deductions therefrom. These were reproduced in the work on ‘ Life 
‘“ Agsurance and Reversions”’ of the distinguished astronomer and 
actuary, Francis Baily. The next English writer who availed him- 
self of the information conveyed in the vital statistics of Sweden, 
was one of the most eminent of the early members of this Society, 
the Rev. T. R. Malthus, who crew some very excellent illustrations to 
his theories of population and of the supply of food, from these statis- 
tical results, in which he was aided by the circumstance of his having 
travelled in Sweden and other countries of northern Europe, and of 
having there personally examined and inquired into many facts 
connected with the condition of the people. 

In 1815, that carefully accurate author, Joshua Milne, actuary 
to the Sun Life Assurance Society, published his “Treatise on the 
“ Valuation of Annuities and Assurances.’ He had well reflected 
on the advantages of the information obtained through the Swedish 
tables in showing that the value of female life is not only greater 
than the value of male life merely amongst annuitants, as had 
previously been shown in the tontine observations of De Parieux, 
but that it is also greater when the experience is investigated 
amongst the population of towns and countries at large. Milne, 
therefore, preferred to set up a new model of the expectation of life, 


* See “ Philosophical Transactions,” vol. Ixv, part 2, and “ Price’s Observa- 
“ tions on Reversionary Payments,” edited by Morgan, sixth edit., 1803, vol. ii. 

+ I take occasion to repeat a question I appended eleven years ago to a Memoir 
on the History of Life Contingency Tables (see “‘ Assurance Magazine,” vol. i), 
asking, as a literary query of some interest, whether Dr. Price’s correspondence 
and papers have been preserved ? If they do still remain, a selection from them 
might, it is imagined, be well worth publishing. 
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as applicable to England, in his own original calculations, so well 

known as the Carlisle observations, for the extreme usefulness and 
importance of which, his name is held by those who have studied his 
work, in that high estimation which is the best reward for well- 
directed labours not yet so fully or so publicly acknowledged as they 
deserve. 

In the tenth and twelfth chapter of Milne’s work, and indeed in. 
several other parts of it, he pointed out that the Swedes were at that 
period exposed to frequent famine and to its consequence, pestilence, 
such as Englishmen happily enjoyed an almost entire immunity from. 
From these, and other causes, the general mortality among the whole 
population, without distinction of sex, was, as Milne observed,” less 
both at Carlisle, and (as he supposed), in all England and Wales, 
before the introduction of vaccination, than among females only in 
Sweden, during the twenty years ended with 1795, although the 
mortality in Sweden during that period was considerably less than 
during the time of the observations Dr. Price’s table was constructed 
from. 

The collective experience, or mean results for the two periods, are 
as follows :— 























Annual Deaths 
in Sweden and Finland. 
Period. 
Males. Females. 
21 years, 1755 to 1775 * ............ 1 in 33°25 1 in 35°94 
75.) lial ios 671.7), Year Fk (ke Ra 1 ,, 35°60 L.,, o9°1l 


* Vide ‘‘Price’s Observations on Reversionary Payments,” vol. ii, p. 405, 
sixth edit. 
+ Vide ‘*Milne’s Treatise,” art. 838. 





Wargentin died in 1783. In 1791 the Royal Swedish Statistical 
Commission was enlarged, and Professor Nicander, who had succeeded 
Wargentin, was appointed its secretary. Publication of the abstracts 
had been suspended, and the tabulation of the returns from 1772 to 
1795 became a work of considerable time and research; in 1799, 
however, Nicander commenced a series of eight memoirs, published 
in the transactions of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, between 
that date and the end of 1801, giving the complete results of the 
returns. These memoirs were made use of by Milne, so far as they 
appeared to him to apply immediately to the objects of his work, but 
he observed, that those who take an interest in such subjects will find 


* See vol. i, Introduction, p. 23. 
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it well worth their while to consult the originals, which “ give the 
“most complete and interesting account of the state of the popula- 
“tion of a whole kingdom” that had ever yet been published.* 

Since the date of Milne’s work, abstracts of Swedish population 
returns have, from time to time, appeared in English statistical 
collections, as for example in Marshall’s work, and in the appendices 
to Dr. Farr’s contributions to the Registrar-General’s Reports. 

A general and very condensed table of the results of the Swedish 
observations for the prolonged period of more than a century, over 
which they have extended, has, notwithstanding, hitherto been 
wanting. 

The modern successors of Wargentin and Nicander have, in 
Sweden, worthily kept up the reputation of the Statistical, or Tabell 
Kommission, as it is called; and their periodical reports would, both 
in matter and in form, do credit to any country. 

Dr. F. T. Berg, the chief officer of this commission, and who was 
the delegate for Sweden at the International Statistical Congress 
held in London last year, made to that Congress the following obser- 
vations upon the population statistics :— 

“ Quant 4 la statistique de la population, j’ai eu Phonneur de 
“ communiquer au Congres de Paris la méthode d’apreés laquelle les 
“ renseignments ont été recueillis en Suéde, depuis 1749, sans aucune 
‘“ modification essentielle. Dans Pintérét a la fois de la science et de 
“ ma patrie, les efforts de mon bureau ont, d’abord, été dirigés *ers 
“la publication des résultats principaux de cette longue série 
“‘ dVobservations. Les trois premiers volumes, sous la lettre A, des 
-“ documents pour servir a la Statistique Officielle de la Suede, con- 
“ tiennent le compte rendu de ces observations. 

“ L’exactitude de la statistique exigeant que les données primi- 
“ tives soient autant que possible nominatives, la méthode de recueillir 
“ les renseignements sur notre population vient d’étre essentiellement 
“ modifiée. Le mode d’enregistrement de l’Angleterre nous a servi 
“de modele. Pour les registres de 1’ état civil et de la population, tenus 
“ par le clergé, des modeéles uniformes viennent d’étre arrétés. Des 
“ extraits nominatifs de ces registres, en ce qui concerne les mariages, 
“ les naissances et les décés, seront communiqués tous les ans au 
“bureau central, pour servir 4 la statistique. Le recensement se 
“ fera au 31 Décembre, au moins tous les dix ans, par des extraits 


* Milne also made use of the three further memoirs published in 1805 by 
Nicander, and containing the returns from 1796 to 1803. I am not able to ascer- 
tain if Milne acquired such a knowledge of the Swedish language as enabled him 
to‘tonsult works in that language with facility. From the catalogue of his library 
(sold in 1851, and rich in works on mathematics, natural history, and philosophy), 
it would appear that Swedish literature was amongst the subjects which interested 
him. It is probable that the notes upon his daily studies, which he was in the 
habit of recording in short hand, would, if deciphered, clear up this point. 
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“nominatifs des registres de population, tenus aussi par le 
* clergé.”’* 

It is agreeable to observe, from Dr. Berg’s remarks, that the very 
country which took the initiative in the publication of a correct 
national life-table, should, in its turn, find it of advantage to study 
the system of record, theoretical and practical, and that of adminis- 
trative detail, adopted in England in the registration of births and 
deaths. It is equally pleasing to find, that since the time when such 
men as Price and Milne enlarged the public knowledge of the value of 
Swedish statistics, the supply of original and novel information of the 
kind from Sweden has not diminished but has increased. The 
library of the Statistical Society continues to receive from its Swedish 
correspondents contributions which prove the perennial nature of the 
supply. There have, notwithstanding, been great difficulties in the 
way of its being utilized. The very copiousness of the information, 
and its minute detail, deters investigation. Many are content with 
the mere knowledge that in a certain place, if certain facts be wanted, 
there they can be referred to. Such, however, is hardly the fashion 
in which the Society desires to welcome the contributions made by 
our foreign members to the common stock of knowledge. 

A no less real and active obstacle to a diffusion of information on 
such occasions is when the explanatory text of the statistics—as with 
the Swedish—is in any other language than one of the three leading 
vernaculars of Europe. The Statistical Commission at Stockholm 
has so far recognized this, that in most of their recent publications 
and reports some brief general description or heading of the contents 
of many of the tables has been printed in French, as well ag in 
Swedish. But the minor details of the headings are still (perhaps 
from fear of overcrowding), left in Swedish only; so that in England 
we must use dictionaries before we can clearly understand the tables. 

On the occasion of the Statistical Congress of 1860, in my capa- 
city of one of the secretaries of the census section, I had special 
opportunities of consulting with Dr. Berg and his assistant, Count 
Carl Morner, on the details and particular tables which would best 
afford us in England, and particularly the Statistical Society, a con- 
densed view of the collective experience of Sweden on vital statistics, 
from their first collection in the middle of the last century. Count 
Platen, the Swedish Minister, in London, was also willing to give me 
his assistance ; and had it not been for his recall, the following pages 
might have appeared in an improved form. As it is, however, the 
absence of a lengthy review or comment upon the figures leaves room 
for a larger number of tables being inserted than the limited space 
in the Society’s Journal would otherwise have admitted. It will be 


* «Report of the Proceedings of the Fourth Session of the International 
‘“* Statistical Congress,” p. 46. 
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found, also, that the tables, in most instances, tell their own tale, and 
give a very complete view, arranged in a convenient form, of an 
extensive experience, the surface and duration of which are often 
large enough to indicate within what limits the law of averages may 
be expected to oscillate in circumstances like those investigated. 

The very important tables on the past, compared with the present, 
rate of mortality in Sweden, are useful in the lesson which they teach 
us that the rate of mortality, although it has progressively diminished 
at some ages, has, nevertheless, increased at certain other ages, and 
will not justify the literal meaning of the term “ preventable mor- 
“tality ’? to the extent to which the most sanguine of sanitary 
reformers would expect. 

The general statistics of Sweden, referred to by Price, Milne, and 
other former English writers, always showed the experience of 
Finland jointly with Sweden, but the present tables refer to Sweden 
exclusively, as the figures for Finland, since its cession to Russia, 
have been sifted out of the account. The present is, therefore, the 
first publication in England of the past as compared with recent 
purely Swedish experience in vital statistics. 

The tables selected for publication will be found of use, not only 
in illustration of many questions connected with the distribution and 
progress of population, but also in connection with the comparative 
results in other countries, the figures for which, appended to the 
tables, will to some extent answer the purpose of a running commen- 
tary. It should be understood that the credit of using the compara- 
tive figures in this way in the editing of the Swedish statistics is 
entirely due to Dr. Berg, whose great ability and unwearied 
perseverance are known to many members of this Society. Con- 
sidering the contracted budget for administration of all kinds allowed 
by the Diet of Sweden to the Central Statistical Commission of that 
country, it is surprising that the services of such a succession of 
competent men has hitherto been secured to that commission. The 
fact is patent, that these men, beginning with Wargentin and 
Nicander, two generations ago, and continued to Dr. Berg and his 
colleagues at the present time, have well performed a difficult and 
patriotic duty, and all honour to them for it. 

The process by which the vital statistics of Sweden have been 
collected in the last and present century was described as follows by 
Dr. Berg, to the second meeting of the International Statistical 
Congress, held at Paris in 1855 :* | 

“ Although they still preserve, in several parishes of Sweden, the 
“register of marriages, baptisms, and burials, extending back to the 


* See “ Compte Rendu de la Deuxieme Session et Publié par les Ordres de 
“S. E. M. Rouher, par les soins de M. A. Legoyt,” Paris, Mai, 1856, 
pp. 205—210. 
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“beginning of the sixteenth century, the keeping of these registers 
“ by the clergy only became obligatory after the passing of the eccle- 
“ siastical law of 1686, which is still in force. 

“ According to the terms of this law, there must be kept, in each 
“¢ parish, and under the care of the bishops and provosts (deans), 

1. “ A marriage register, showing the date of the marriage, the 
“names of the married and of their parents, their abode, and the 
“ nature of the several certificates which they have had to furnish. 

2. “ A register of legitimate and illegitimate births, showing the 
“ day and place of birth, the names of the parents, the day of baptism, 
“ and the names of the godfathers and godmothers. 

3. “ A register of deaths, showing the date of the death, the name 
“ of the deceased, the profession, age, and the place of interment. 

4. “ A register of all persons leaving the parish or coming there 
“ to establish themselves, with a statement of their birth-places and 
“ of the places for which they leave the parish. 

5. “ A register of parishioners, or complete list of the inhabitants, 
“ according to houses and households, intended to serve at the same 
“ time the requirements of religion and as an element in controlling 
“ the registers of landed property and of householders, kept by the 
“ tax-collectors. 

6. “ The law likewise prescribes that all the phenomena and 
“ extraordinary accidents occurring in the year should be noted in 
“ the parish registers.”’ 

Viewing the requirements of this Swedish law from an English 
point of view, it will at once be seen that the English Act, or 
injunction, made by Henry VIII’s Vicar-General, Thomas Cromwell, 
and under which parochial registration has been kept up, with certain 
omissions in the reign of Queen Mary, since the year 1538, only had 
half of these regulations, viz.: as affecting weddings, christenings, 
and funerals, and therefore could only go half-way towards the 
perfection attained under the Swedish Act. The English system, by 
its rejection of any system of registering in parishes the individuals 
composing the resident parishioners, and omitting all notice of 
emigration or immigration, is thus made of less value for statistical 
research than the Swedish system. 

It appears, from the statements of Dr. Berg, that in the reign of 
Charles XII, of Sweden (1697-1719), grave preoccupations, resulting 
from a long war and from the ravages of pestilence, prevented use 
being made of the rich store of materials contained in the parochial 
registers. It is however questionable, from what Dr. Berg after- 
wards states, whether if peace had prevailed and the blessings of 
uninterrupted healthy seasons been enjoyed, the study of vital 
statistics would have quickly advanced. amines arrived, and with 
them the fear of a recurrence of pestilence; and in 1737 a sanitary 
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commission was appointed. This commission was instructed to 
report, not only upon the measures which it might deem advisable to 
recommend for a prevention of the apprehended scourge, but also to 
inquire into the means of giving an active stimulus to the progress 
of population. 

The sanitary commission wished to obtain information upon the 
influence which war and pestilence had exercised upon the progress 
of births, marriages, and deaths. It therefore asked for extracts 
from the parochial registers, and communicated them to the Govern- 
ment. 

The parochial statistics thus afforded the basis of national medical 
statistics, which, by exposing the inadequacy of the then existing 
sanitary institutions, led to the appointment of provincial physicians, 
and to the re-organization and increase of the number of asylums and 
hospitals, of charitable institutions, and of preventive measures 
against epidemics. 

In 1746, a memoir from the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm 
was presented to the Diet, which made known, for the first time, the 
number of people in the Kingdom, calculated from the extracts from 
the parochial registers. Subsequently to this communication the 
Diet caused to be drawn up some very detailed schedules of ques- 
tions or forms of table upon the movement and condition of the 
population, and enacted that they should be distributed amongst the 
2,500 parishes of the kingdom, in sufficient quantity to obtain 
returns for twenty-five years. The preparation of these returns was 
- entrusted to the pastors, to whom fully detailed instructions were 
sent with the blank forms. Delays of various kinds prevented, 
however, the execution of this enactment until the year 1749. But 
it is stated that since then the clergy have regularly furnished, with 
the utmost correctness, returns of the progress of population, intro- 
ducing, from time to time, various improvements in the forms. 

Dr. Berg very justly concluded that it would interest the Session 
of the Congress at Paris to learn what are the documentary records 
which Sweden now has in its possession bearing upon the progress 
of population in the parishes, in the provinces, and for the entire 
kingdom. 

The following is the list :— 

From the year 1749 an annual return of-— 

1. The births, according to sex, legitimate and illegitimate, for 
each month of the year. 

2. Of the still-born, down to 1801, according to sex ; since that 
time without distinc ae the sex. 

3. Of the births of twins, triplets, and of four at one birth. 

4, Of the marriages in each month. 

5. Of the deaths, according to sex and age, under 1 year of age, 
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from 1 to 3 years, from 3 to 5 years, from 5 to 10 years, from 10 to 
_ 15 years, and so on, in periods of 5 years, up to 90 years of age ; and 
from the latter age, year by year, up to 100 and upwards. 

Deaths according to conjugal condition (to 1801, monthly 
returns). 

Deaths in each month. 

Causes of death from epidemics: small-pox, scarlatina, and 
measles, typhus fever, dysentery, and from the consequences of 
child-birth. From other sporadic diseases down to 1830. From 
various accidents: drowning, freezing, suffocation by deleterious 
gases. Suicides and murders. Executions by the hands of justice 
(showing also the crimes of the executed). 

(It may be here noted that, subsequently to the time when 
Dr. Berg drew up this list, he recommended the registration of 
deaths in Sweden being drawn up in accordance with the nosological 
system of Dr. Farr. His recommendations have been adopted; and 
Dr. Berg showed us, at the Statistical Congress in London, 1860, 
some Swedish forms literally translated from those in use by the 
English Registrar-General’s Office.) 

6. Marriages dissolved by death in each month. 

(For recent years, we believe we are correct in stating, that 
returns of marriages dissolved otherwise than by death, 7. e., by 
divorce, have been annually published). 

The following further particulars have been added to these items 
of information :— 

7. Since 1775, the age of women delivered of children, from 15 
to 20 years of age, from 21 to 25, 26 to 30, &c., and above 50 years 
of age. 

The number of persons killed by lightning. 

8. Since 1802; (a) The number of marriages between bachelors 
and*spinsters, widowers and spinsters, widowers and widows. 

(6.) That of deaths, in each month, under 10 years of age, from 

10 to 25 years, from 25 to 50 years, above 50 years. 
(c.) The number of deaths of illegitimate children up to the age 
of 1 year. 

Of bachelors above 15 years of age. 

Of widows. Of widowers. 

Deaths from epidemics in each month. 

Deaths from alcoholic intoxication. 

9. Since 1804; the number of vaccinated persons. 

10. Since 1821; (a.) The number of men marrying for the first 
time, for the second time, for the third time. 

(6.) The ages of the married. 

(c.) The number of legitimate children dying under the age of 

1 year. 
Vol. XX¥. PAR 1, K 
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(d.) The number of immigrants and emigrants. 

11. Since 1831; the number of (a.) marriages, births, and deaths, 
amongst the aobility, the clergy, the burgher class, the peasantry, 
and other persons. 

(6.) The number of legitimate and illegitimate children still-born, 

in each month. 
-(¢.) The means of subsistence of women delivered. 

(d.) The number of legitimate and bastard children, deceased in 

the second and third year of age. 

(e.) The number and age of persons deceased in the hospitals, 

asylums, and prisons, in each month. 

(f.) The conjugal condition of suicides and executed persons. 

(g.) The progress of population amongst persons of religious 

denominations, other than the religion of the majority of 
the people. 

Jt was further mentioned by Dr. Berg, that so far as relates to 
the state of the population as exhibited by the census enumerations, 
there is in existence for each parish, each province, and for the whole 
of Sweden— 

An annual account for the years 1749 to 1751. 

A triennial account for the years 1754 to 1772. 

And, finally, a quinquennial account for 1775 and subsequent 
years, as at 31st December of each census year. 

These returns comprise the following details :— 

1. Sex of the inhabitants. 

2. Their ages; and for each sex, under 1 year, from 1 to 3 years, 
from 3 to 5 years, from 5 to 10 years, the same heads of schedule as 
for deaths at corresponding ages. 

3. The number of married widowers and widows, and of single 
of both sexes under 15 years of age, and above 15 years of age. 

. The number of inhabitants according to occupations. . 
. The number of blind people. 

. The number of deaf and dumb. 

. The number of lunatics. 

The number of scholars and students. 

. The number of households. 

10. The number, &c., of persons not belonging to the established 
religion. 

11. The population of asylums, hospitals, and prisons. 

12. Since 1775, the number of immigrants and emigrants has 
been recapitulated every five years; and, | 

13. Finally, since 1805, the Lapps have been enumerated accord- 
ing to sex, occupation, and households. 

Households are classed according to the number of persons of 
which they are composed, and their means of subsistence. 


OID A 


de) 
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The labours resulting from the collection and analysis of the 
tables furnished by the parishes, as well as the preparation of the 
elements of the annual reports to the King, having rapidly taken a 
considerable extension, the superior administration, then called the 
Royal Council of the Chancellorship (cantzlie collegium), which was 
at first charged with the duty, soon found it impossible to face it ; 
the King was then obliged to confide this task to a special commis- 
sion, called the Zabell Commission, or Chief Commission for the 
Statistics of Population; this commission, which was created in 
1756, has not since ceased its functions. Like the Central Statis- 
tical Commission of Belgium, it is composed of the representatives 
of the chief superior administrations, and of members of the Academy 
of Sciences at Stockholm, under the presidency of a high public 
functionary. The secretary of the commission, aided by two employés, 
fulfils duties nearly approaching to those of the Chief of a Statistical 
Bureau. 

The number of inhabitants of the country (Dr. Berg observes) 
was long regarded, in Sweden, as one of the most important State 
secrets, and it was severely forbidden to reveal anything respecting 
it to the public. It was only in 1762 that permission was given to 
publish, in the “ Comptes Rendus”’ of the Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, some extracts from the reports of the commission upon 
the progress of the population. 

At only remains to be noted, that the following is the mode or 
operation in taking the census enumerations :— 

In the towns, each head of a household states upon a schedule the 
name, age, and profession of the members of his family. These 
schedules are collected, during the month of November, by the 
agents of police. 

In the country districts, the pastor, when he makes his annual 
round in November (for purposes connected with his religious duties) 
verifies, on the spot, if his register of households and inhabitants be 
in conformity with the real state of the population ; he then makes 
the necessary extracts or corrections. 

The tables which follow have been chiefly selected from the 
following official publications :— 

(1.) Statistiska central-byrans Underdaniga Berattelse for aren 
1851 med 1855. (Hredje och sista afdelningen.) Stockholm, 1860, 4to. 

(2.) Tabell Kommissionens underdaniga beriittelse for aren 1851 
med 1855. (Forsta afdelningen.) Stockholm, 1857, 4to. 

The most convenient way of grouping the results is into the 
following five divisions :— ? 


I.— General Results. 


Taste A.—Population of Sweden, and various statistical results 
K 2 
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relating thereto, in each of the one hundred and seven years, 1749- 
1855. 

In this table are presented the population, as ascertained at the 
triennial and quinquennial census enumerations, with adjusted 
figures for intervening years. Annual returns of marriages; of 
marriages dissolved by death; of children born alive; of bastard 
children; of still-born children; of women delivered of twins, of 
three children at a birth, and of four children at a birth; of total 
deaths, deaths of males and females separately ; deaths in childbed ; 
deaths from small-pox; deaths from typhus and typhoid fevers; of 
persons drowned, males and females separately ; of persons who have 
committed suicide, males and females separately. In parallel columns 
are given, for each year, the quality of the harvest; the yearly per- 
centage increase of population; the proportion of inhabitants to one 
marriage ; the proportion of marriages dissolved by death to each 
new marriage contracted in the year; the proportion of inhabitants 
to one living child born ;. the proportion of living children born to 
one marriage contracted; the births of males to 1,000 births of 
females ; the proportion of inhabitants to one death; the proportion 
of children born alive to one death; the proportionate deaths of 
females to one death of males; the deaths from small-pox to 100 
deaths from all causes; the deaths from typhus and typhoid fevers 
in proportion to 100 deaths from all causes. 

The several thousand statistical facts, and results purely derived 
from the analysis of these facts contained in the table just described, 
present so interesting a view of the laws and of the limits which 
define the fluctuation of such laws as have regulated the progress, 
distribution, and condition of the people of Sweden, that the table, 
as a whole, might well justify a challenge from our Scandinavian 
friends for any other country to produce an analogous table. The 
many uses to which the results in the present table may be directed 
by the statistician, the actuary, and the inquirer into social science, 
are too obvious to require more than the most cursory notice on our 
part. We have only here to observe, that the following are the 
meanings of the numerals in the column as to quality of harvests 
in this Table A.—O = missvaxt (failure); IX = ymnig (abun- 
dant) ; VIII = god (good); VII = 6fver medelmattig (above 
average) ; VI = fullt medelmattig (average); V = under medel- 
mattig (under average) ; IV, III, Il =svag (poor), klen (slender), 
knapp skord i aftagande till (scanty) ; 1 = nara allman missvaxt 
(almost total failure). 


Taste B.—Showing the proportion that died at each year of age 
(or the co-efficients of mortality) from birth to 99 and 102 years of 
age, for males and females, separately, during ten separate epochs 
between the years 1755 and 1855; viz., from 1755-57, 1758-60, 
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_ 1761-3, 1755-75, 1776-95, 1801-5, for Sweden and Finland together. 
And from 1816-40, 1841-5, 1846-50, and 1851-55, for Sweden 
alone. 

This table is given in the best analytical form in which it could 
be presented to the statistician. By simple subtraction of the 
results from unity we may have, in accordance with the calculus of 
probabilities, the fractions showing the proportions that survive each 
age of life, and, therefore, the all-important auxiliary table from which 
the values of life contingencies at various ages in the different periods 
could be derived. But, to the statistician generally, the view pre- 
sented by the table is rather that of a ready comparison of the 
rate of mortality at every age at various periods during the last 
one hundred years (1755-1855). Comparing the extremes of this 
long interval of time, it would seem that the mortality of 1755-7, 
compared with that of 1851-5, shows a diminution from birth to 
36 years of age, but an increase at all ages from 37 years of 
age to the extremity of life, viz., at 98 years, for males. Com- 
paring the results in the same two periods for female life, there is 
an apparent diminution, in the one hundred years, of the rate of 
mortality at each age, from birth to 50 years of age, and an increase 
from 51 years of age to 91, after which the balance again turns into 
a comparative diminution of mortality to the extremity of life, or 
102 years, for females. Some slight, but probably not very material, 
disturbance of the results may be ascribed to the circumstance of 
Finland being included in the first, but excluded in the second, 
period under notice. From 1816 to 1855 the figures refer to Sweden 
alone throughout the four periods compared between that interval of 
time. Here, again, irregularities occur. If we contrast the rate of 
mortality of 1816 to 1840 with that of 1851 to 1855, it will appear 
that the male mortality of the latter, or more recent period, has 
diminished from birth and under 2 years of age; has increased from 
age of 2 to 16, and has diminished again from age of 16 to age of 72, 
with various alternations of increase and decrease at ages above 72. 
The comparative female mortality has likewise fluctuated in a manner 
which might be described by a curve of nearly the same character, 
—diminishing from birth and under 2 years of age, increasing at 
most ages under 15, diminishing from 15 to 66, and increasing at 
most ages above 66. 

A very frequent, but by no means a perfect, way of exposition of 
the value of lifeat different periods is, to give a statement of the 
average expectation of life at birth. We therefore extract from 
these Swedish Statistics the elements of the following comparison :— 
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a _ Average ] 
Periods. Expectation of Life at Birth. 
Males. Females. 
SwEDEN. Years. Years. 
WY S008 ac 33°88 36°60 
he 2 Wa ORR or Ne 34°74 37°54 
TS E620 ori. achat 39°50 43°56 
"8 US B0 > ios daasscviss 41°28 45°60 
ENGLAND. 
VOBS—44™ oo cessietenvess 40°36 42°04 





The figures here given would indicate an improvement in the one 
hundred years of about 7°4 years in the expectation of life of all male 
children at birth, and of 9 years in that of female children. The 
increase in the value of life has, however, in this method of com- 
parison, been much more largely affected by the diminution of the 
excessive infantile mortality at the earlier periods compared than by 
any marked continuous improvement in the value of human life 
throughout all its periods of adult age, maturity, and decline. 

Furthermore, it must never be left out of view in such a com- 

parison, that the great scourge of small-pox (the statistics of which 
in Sweden will be given in the following tables) having been removed 
in the second half of the period compared by the introduction of 
vaccination; to that cause alone must a very large part of the 
increase in the value of life be ascribed. There is, also, something 
abnormal in the circumstance, that during the first half of the 
hundred years observed upon, there have been no less than sixteen 
years out of the fifty in which the harvest is described as having been 
a total, or almost total, failure ; whilst, in the second fifty years, there 
have been no years in which this extreme result has prevailed, 
although years of poor or scanty harvest have, of course, occurred. 
— Taprn C.—It now remains to be shown what is the estimated 
value of human life, according to the most recent investigation in 
Sweden. For this purpose we may, with advantage, avail ourselves 
of the Swedish life table for the fifteen years 1841-55. In the 
Table O, we have accordingly arranged the two chief columns of 
primary elements of that. national table, viz., the proportions of living 
and dying, or, in other words, the decrements of life at each age; 
and the two leading deductions therefrom—the expectation of life, — 
and the probability of dying in one year at each age. 

Tn order to admit of the most compendious possible comparison, 
the following abbreviated extracts will be found convenient, as we 
have annexed the expectations of life indicated by the first English 
life table calculated by Dr. Farr, on the basis of the population and 
deaths of the year 1841 :— 
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Expectation of Lirz, Swepisu Lire Tasre (1841-55), compared with 





Both Sexes. 























Ages. English 
Swedish. | English. | Swedish. | English. | Swedish. beige ital 
Female Life). 
Years. Years. Years. Years. | Years. Years. 
0 (or at birth) | 41°28 40°17 45°60 42°16 fF 43°43 41°16 
WN ab odd beans 48°29 46°72 51°95 47°55 | s0°1s 47°13 
Pe NCOP Si cdcncaters 49°27 48°82 B2°O2, AQ°D7 | s1°18 49°19 
SESE SETA 49°40 49°64 52°96 IOs OF 51°22, 50°00 
ORIG 55° BAS 46°48 47°08 49°99 47°81 4} 48°29 47°44 
Bag Mg Motaaeeete: 25°55 39°88 Ae re 40°80 | 40°38 40°34 
MONE festa Ssac acstee 222 Sa2h3 34°45 SA24, | 32300 33°68 
3. ee i ee Ai 24°33 26°57 ie op: 27°72 | 25°84 27°14 
OP ig ch 1s ee ch 18°02 20°03 20°11 21°07 | 19°16 20°55 
ON alco a dsse cs hapsvi 12°31 13°59 13°48 14°39 |e 12°97 13°99 
DOr ge snitch avek 4°40 8°52 8°04 OL 4°76 8°76 
ic aa? = ae Ra RSE 5°47 6°55 5°99 6°91 Bag 6°73 
ee eae Ses eee 3°88 4°94 4°32 DeLOKE HA i 5°06 
Oe 6b isis one 2°42 2°73 276 2°33; 2°64 2°78 





The result of the comparison between the most modern English 
and Swedish life table, calculated upon the registration of deaths and 
census enumeration of the two nations, is as follows :— 

(a.) For male life. In favour of Swedish life, from birth to 3 
years of age, to the extent of 1°11 years at birth, 1°57 at 1 year, then 
decreasing to 0°16 at 8 years. In favour of English life from 4 years 
of age to the extremity of life, the differences gradually increasing 
from ‘07 at age of 4 to 2°24 at ages of 40 to 42, and decreasing (with 
some irregularity at the higher ages) to 0°31 at age of 90. The age 
of 90 closes the Swedish male table, that of 104 the English male 
table. 

(6.) For female life. In favour of Swedish life from birth to 32 
years of age, commencing with a difference of 3:44 years at birth, 
4°40 at 2 years, then gradually decreasmg to 0°12 at age of 31, 
turning the scale in favour of English life at 82 to the extent of 0:08, 
and the difference in its favour gradually increasing to 0°99 at age of 
66, and diminishing to 0:07 at age of 90. At 91 to 98 the difference 
again turns slightly in favour of Swedish life, and slightly against it 
from 99 to the extremity of female life, which is at age of 101 in the 
Swedish, and of 104 in the English table. 


II.— Results illustrating the Progress of Population. 
Taste D.—Gives the absolute increase of the population in each 
five years from 1751 to 1855; also the increase per cent. for each 
quinquennium, and for the average of each separate annual ratio of 
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increase during the periods. I have appended to these results com- 
parative figures for Great Britain and Ireland, and for England 
and Wales, and Scotland, separately, from 1801 to 1861, from 
Mr. Hammack’s excellent paper on the Census of the United King- 
dom in the “ Companion to the Almanac ’”’ for 1862. 

Reviewing the whole century of Swedish experience, it would 
appear that the minimum increase in any quinquennium, was in 
1786-90, viz., an increase of 0°39 per cent., and that the maximum 
increase was, in 1821-25, viz., 1°392 per cent. Comparing the figures 
of the present century with those for Great Britain and Ireland, it 
may be observed that the ratio of increase in Sweden was, on the 
average of years, about less by one-third than in the United 
Kingdom.” 

Taste E.—Proportion of inhabitants of the country to inhabi- 
tants of towns, in Sweden, from 1805-55. This table is specially 
deserving of notice in connection with Swedish statistics. It will be 
observed, from the interesting comparative figures which Dr. Berg 
has quoted for nine other countries, that the condition of Sweden, as 
regards distribution of population between town and country, is 
singularly exceptional. Not only is the proportion of the rural 
population to the urban population very small,—not more than 116 
inhabitants of towns to 1,000 inhabitants of the country ; but this 
proportion had only slightly varied, z.e., from 106 to 116 per mille 
in fifty years. The town population of England and Wales, propor- 
tionately to country population, was in 1851, 1,006 to 1,000,—being 
a ratio nine times as great as that of Sweden, 

The general vital statistics of Sweden, which are the subject of 
the present paper, must, therefore, be understood as markedly those 
‘of a population of a rural character. Of course these statistics 
include a certain infusion of town lives exposed, in the small towns 


* A brief note as to the comparative density of population in Sweden and in 
the United Kingdom may here be useful. 





: : Density 
Superficies of Population 
Year. in Geographical Population. per 


Geographical 


Square Miles. Square Mile 




















SWEACH srcscsqarrsentye sash Seon 1858 8,031 3,734,240 465 
Great Britain and Ireland....| 1861 5,774 29,307,199 5,027 





The returns for Sweden, in 1858, are from the “ Almanac de Gotha” of 1861, 
which gives the tigures upon the authority of Dr. C. F. Frisch, of Stockholm. 
Whilst, therefore, it may be stated that the superficies of Sweden is to that of the 
United Kingdom as 139 to 100, its comparative density of population is but little 
more than 9 to 100. 
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of Sweden, to very evil influences of bad drainage and other defective 
sanitary arrangements, but the number of such lives is far too small 
to materiaily affect the general conclusions as applicable to a country 
population. A few more observations will be offered on this point 
when we have to consider the ratio of deaths to the number of living 
in the Swedish urban and rural districts. 

The best illustration of the comparative smallness of the town 
populations of Sweden is shown by the following statement of the 
number of inhabitants in all the communities called stéder in 
Swedish, but which, judging by an English scale, we should, in several 
instances, class with mere villages. It may be noticed that the 
whole urban population of Sweden, in 1855, was not greater than the 
population of Liverpool alone in the same year :-— 


Year. Inhabitants. Year. Inhabitants. 

BD cccaciincisecesseuess eee 231,953 LOBOS eke ceckenssscenee testes 290,476 
SLD ene oo eiay Bet ae 2Algi se i. Rite AE ED 324,168 
ss a el EE fies 272,404 HO seh esasese otros Sao Wi | 


I have taken the trouble of analyzing the census returns of town 
population in 1855 into the following groups, so as to arrive at a 
correct general impression of the remarkable smallness of the 
numbers included in that designation :— 





; __ Towns Number 
Group. with Population of Lxample of Population of Towns in each Group. 


of Towns. 














f Stockholm, 97,952; Gothenburg, 29,547 ; 
I. ....] 15,000 to 98,000 Norrképing, 17,116; Malmé, 15,808. — 
tt, ..4.| 10,000. ,, 15,000 1 Karlskrona, 14,513. 

Gefle, 9,587; Upsala, 8,006; 


III. ....| 5,000 ,, 10,000 ll Geman: nay Liids-7,264, 
BY.» 25). 3,000 ,:..5;000 14 Wisby, 4,852. 
Vow 22000, 4». 0,000 ll Mariestad, 2,195. 
We F000" ;, 2,000 28 Wimmerby, 1,559. 
gd Oe 300 ,, 1,000 19 Lindesberg, 972; Falsterbo, 303, 


88 | Average population, 4,304. 





Jt is important, however, to notice that it is only from the census 
of 1860, inclusive, that the returns of the population of Stockholm 
will deserve the character of strict accuracy. On the 1st January, 
1861, the population of Stockholm is stated to have been 116,972, 
(54,089 males and 62,833 females): of this number 2,156 were 
travellers or strangers. It is necessary to keep in view this defect 
in the accuracy of the enumerations in the capital, inasmuch 
as it more or less affects all the returns of its vital statistics 
to 1855 inclusive. It should, at the same time, be distinctly under- 
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stood that the causes of error are strictly local. The tax schedules, 
or tax registers, used to be the foundation on which the Stockholm 
population was ascertained, instead of the parochial returns, or popu- 
lation registers, kept by the clergy, and which were, and are still, 
the foundation of the census in all other parts of the kmgdom. In 
1860, the census of Stockholm was, for the first time, taken in the 
same way as in England—by census papers distributed to each 
household or family,—and this method of procedure will be continued 
for that city. Thus, the true population will be ascertained, and not 
the under statements which have hitherto been current. It may be 
said that the error in the Stockholm census had, in recent one at 
least, amounted to 10 per cent. 

TaBLe }' -—Proportion of the sexes in the population, from i 51 
to 1855. The maximum of comparative female population appears 
at the earliest date, 1751, viz., 1,124 females to 1,000 males; the 
minimum at the most recent date, 1855, viz., 1,063. The tendency 
towards a progressive diminution of the preponderance of female 
members of the population has been uninterrupted since the year 
1810. The proportions in several other countries are appended to 
this table. 


II1.— Results illustrating the Conjugal Condition of the People. 


Taste G.—Proportion of marriages to population in Sweden, 
from 1751 to 1855, with comparative returns for other countries. 

Taste H.—Marriages arranged according to civil position, in 
Sweden and in other countries. The word civilstand (état civil) is 
here used in its foreign sense of conjugal condition. For con- 
formity’s sake, it might be usefully introduced (in the form of the 
compound word civil condition) into English statistical nomenclature. 
This table gives the numbers out of every 100 marriages, which took 
place at various periods, from 1810 to 1855, between single men and 
women, widowers and single women, fe men and widows, 
idole and widows. It gives also the total single men: and 
widowers married out of every 100 males married, and the total 
single women and widows married out of every 100 females married. 
There are likewise figures exhibiting the analogous experience of 
other countries. 

The range of facts in this, and indeed in all the other very 
admirably arranged Swedish tables, to be presently noticed, respecting 
marriages, is curious and interesting, and full of instructive sugges- 
tion on the limits between which certain laws in vital statistics may 
be expected to fluctuate, even in matters commonly supposed to be 
materially influenced by the operation of the human will, and upon 


which our members, M. Quetelet and Mr. Samuel Brown, have so 
ably written. 
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Taste I.—Proportion of first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth marriages of the husband, from 1821-55 

TasuE K.—Ages of the couples in every 100 marriages celebrated. 
The men and women arranged in separate classes, under 25, 26 to 35, 
36 to 50, and above 50 years of age. 

If space permitted, we might also introduce. tables showing, out 
of 100 men aged under 25, how many married women aged under 
25, women from 26 to 35, women from 386 to 50, women above 50, 
and the same class of results for the three groups of married men 
aged above 25, &c. Also tables showing the distribution, according 
to ages of husband and wife, in every 100 marriages. All these 
results are for the twenty-five years 1831-55, and the divergence 
from the law of average is very small indeed when we consider that 
this class of facts is one to some degree under what is termed the 
control of the human will. 


IV .—Results illustrating the Fecundity of Marriages, the Birth- 
vate, Legitimacy, and Lllegitumacy. 


Taste L.—This table is for the one hundred and five years, 
1751-55, giving, in quinquennial periods, the proportion of births 
(children born alive and still-born, separately and together), to the 
whole population, to the whole female population, to the female 
population between the ages of 15 and 55, and to ie number of 
marriages contracted. 

The facts are further arranged into groups of experience for half 
and quarter centuries, and are interesting, and well worth quoting 
in that form of arrangement, as an excellent illustration of the laws 
which regulate vital statistics when the time and area of observation 
are sufficiently extensive to eliminate any excess of fluctuations, 
within or beyond the average, which a more restricted surface or 
period would present. We will not, for one moment, assert that the 
observation we have just made is a new one, but it is expedient to 
urge it, when we recollect that, at the very last meeting of the Statis- 
tical Section of the British Association, there was some disinclination 
expressed to recognize statistics as including in themselves science 
and natural laws. But vital statistics, at least, in their modern form 
of comparative perfection, may be said to exhibit, not only recog- 
nizable statistical laws, but a science well fitted to illustrate, in the 
most popular light, the mathematical laws of probability. 

A. supplementary table to Table L. gives, for comparison with that 
table, the proportion of births to the population. It will be noticed, 
that comparing England with Sweden, there is a close similarity. 

_ Tasrtr M.—Proportions of male to female births in Sweden 
(1749-1855). The number of males born alive to 1,000 females 
born has augmented from 1,043, in the period 1751-60, to 1,050 in 
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the period 1851-55. The ratio in England has closely approxi- 
mated. 

Taste N.—Illegitimate births in Sweden (1776-1855). This is 
a very comprehensive table, and includes the following particulars 
for the various quinquennial periods:—1l. The number of bastard 
children born alive. 2. The bastard births to 100 births, including 
still-born. 38. The bastard births to 100 legitimate births, including 
still-born. 4. The bastard children born alive to 100 births of living 
children. 5. The bastard births to 100 births of living legitimate 
children. 6 and 7. The proportion of bastard births (born alive and 
still-born, and born alive, separately), to the whole female population. 
7 and 8. The same particulars in proportion to the unmarried women 
over 15 years of age. 9 and lastly. Some of the same particulars for 
twelve other countries of Europe. 

Without entering into any detailed particulars, it may be 
observed that the figures tell a very grievous tale. Out of every 100 
children born alive at the first two periods, in the eighty years’ 
observation (viz., in 1776-80, and 1780-85), there were not more 
than about 3°11 illegitimate, but the proportion has been gradually 
growing and growing until, in the last quinquennial period (1851-55), 
it had attained exactly three times that ratio, or 9°33 per cent. 

TaBLtE O.—Sexual ratio of births, legitimate and illegitimate. 
Giving the figures from 1776 to 1855 of the number of boys born 
alive to 1,000 girls born alive, amongst legitimate and illegitimate 
births, separately. 

Tt has long been known, that although the births of males pre- 
dominate over those of females in illegitimate as well as in legiti- 
mate births, that the ratio of male legitimate births is greater than 
the ratio of male illegitimate births. The average of eighty years in 
Sweden gives the figures of 1,047 boys to 1,000 girls for legitimate 
births, and 1,027 boys to 1,000 girls for illegitimate births, being a 
difference of 20 boys in the legitimate births. But, as bastardy has 
increased in Sweden, the difference in the ratio appears to have 
lessened, and, in the five years 1851-55, the comparative ratios to 
1,000 girls have been 1,051 and 1,041 respectively for legitimate and 
illegitimate births. 

Taste P.—Proportion of births to deliveries (Sweden, 1775-55), 
with comparisons for six other countries. This table states the 
total number of births of living children and still-born children 
to every 100 deliveries. Also the analysis of every 100 deliveries, 
with the proportions for one child born alive, one child still-born, 
twins, triplets, and four at a birth. The phenomenon of three 
children at a birth has occurred much more frequently than might be 
imagined without reference to such statistics. It would appear that, 
in Sweden, no less than 248 out of every million of deliveries on 
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the average of the eighty years, 1776-1855, produced three children 
‘at a birth. The number of such triple births has only slightly 
diminished in the quinquennial periods, and was not less than at the 
rate of 200 in the million in the five years 1851-55. The rarer 
phenomenon of four children at a birth has also taken place at the 
rate of five times to each million deliveries during the eighty years. 
In two only, out of the quinquennial periods into which these years 
are divided, was there an absence of its occurrence, viz., in 1791-95, 
and in 1851-55, but in 1846-50 it happened once, being in proportion 
to twice out of each million deliveries. 

TaBLE Q.—Showing the proportionate ages of women delivered 
of children in Sweden, from 1776 to 1855, arranged in the percentages 
corresponding with ages under 20, the six periods of five years each 
to 50 years of age, and ages above 50. 

TasLeE R.—Proportion of the still-born to the number of births 
in Sweden, from 1776 to 1855, and in other European countries. 
This table is stated in the double form of one still-born to so many 
born alive, and of the ratio of still-born to 100 births. The average 
percentage for the eighty years has been 2°77, but it has been 
gradually on the increase, and in the last quinquennium was 3°30. 
The ratio is, however, higher in the other countries, for which figures 
are quoted. In England the proportion is not known. 

Taste S.—Proportion of deaths in child-bed to women delivered. 
Sweden, 1776-1855. This table shows that the deaths from child- 
bed did not exceed 0°44 per cent. in the five years 1851-55, or only 
about one-half of the mortality from this cause at the commencement 
of the period observed upon, viz., in 1776-80. 

Returns of this kind, when well-authenticated, from countries in 
more southern latitudes, will be interesting for comparison. 


V.—feesults illustrating the Death-rate, Deaths from Suicides and 
Accidental Causes, from Small Pox, &e. 


Taste T.—Deaths, and their proportion to inhabitants, to births, 
and to sexes. This table for the twenty-one quinquennial periods, 
from 1751 to 1855, gives the absolute number of deaths, the number 
of inhabitants to one death, the number of deaths to 100 inhabitants, 
the ratio of children born alive to 100 deaths, the deaths of females 
to every 100 deaths of males. 

The supplement to this table gives information upon similar 
points, based on the statistics of other countries. 

The average of the one hundred and five years, 1751-1855, for 
Sweden, exhibits a mortality of about 1 in 40, or 23 per cent. ‘The 
improvement has been progressive, but by no means uniform. For 
example, the years of the highest mortality, were from 1806 to 1810, 
3:07 per cent., or 1 in 82'5 ; the years of lowest mortality, from 1841 
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to 1845, 2°03 per cent., or 1 in 49°3. The normal rate of Swedish 
mortality may now, in round figures, be said to be 20 per cent. less 
than it was in the average experience of the last hundred years. 

The Swedish rate of mortality, compared with that of most of the 
other European countries whose death-rate has been ascertained, 
shows very favourable results. 

Taste U.—Proportion of deaths to inhabitants and to births in 
each province of Sweden, and collectively in its rural districts, in the 
towns, and in Stockholm, separately, for the two quingennial periods, 
1846-50 and 1851-55. 

This table is an exception from all the others, inasmuch as they 
sive results only for the whole kingdom, whilst, in this instance we 
have the results separately for the towns where the mortality exceeds 
that of the country to an extent to which but few parallels can be 
found elsewhere. | 

The mortality of the country districts was, from 1846-50, 1:99 
per cent., or 1 in 50°25 ; in the towns collectively, 2°98 per cent., or 
1 in 33:56; but in Stockholm no less than 8°85 per cent., or 1 in 
25:97. Again, in 1851-55,1t rose to 2°03 per cent., or 1 in 49°26 
in the country districts ; to 3°31 per cent., or 1 in 30°21 in the towns 
collectively ; and to 4°46 per cent., or 1 in 22°42 in Stockholm. This 
rate of mortality, high as it is, is by no means exceptional in Stock- 
holm; in the ten years, 1831-40, the mortality amongst males was 
5°48 per cent., or 1 in 18°25; and the mortality amongst females 
3°97 per cent., or 1 in 25:19. A correction of about 10 per cent. in 
the numbers, out of which one death has occurred in Stockholm, is, 
however, needful to balance the inaccuracy in the censuses of that 
capital prior to 1860, as explained under the remarks on Table E, 
ante. 

Taste W.—Deaths distributed according to months in Sweden, 
from 1749 to 1855, and in six other countries. 

It will be observed that, on the average of one hundred and seven 
years, the month of April claims the maximum, or 10°08 per cent. of 
the aggregate deaths; the month of July the minimum, or 7:01 per 
cent. 

The table would be more perfect if meteorological averages were 
accessible for the same period of time. 

TapiE X.—Suicides in Sweden, from 1776 to 1855. This table 
separates the males from the females, and the single from the 
married, in three groups of ages, under 25 years, from 25 to 50, and 
above 50 years of age. It also gives the percentages borne by 
suicides, in each quinquennial period, to the total number of deaths 
from all causes. The results shown are very remarkable. The 
number of self-murderers (to use the words of literal translation 
from the Swedish, antal sjelfmérdare) has increased in the present 
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generation to nearly five times what it was eighty years ago. For 
example, in 1776-80, out of every 1,000 deaths of males, 1:1 was by 
suicide, but in 1851-55, no less than 5:2; out of every 1,000 deaths 
of females in 1776-80, 0°4 was by suicide, but in 1851-55 no less 
than 1°3. 

Taste Y.—Deaths from accidental causes. This table likewise 
gives results, from 1776 to 1855, for the separate periods of five 
years each. It distinguishes the deaths amongst males and amongst 
females, arising from the four causes of drowning, suffocation from the 
fumes of charcoal, destruction by lightning, and nydrophobia. The 
percentages of deaths from drowning (a certain proportion of which, 
doubtless, belong in strictness to suicides, and if ascertainable, 
would have been included in the preceding table), are given in the 
ratio borne to the total deaths. The maximum occurred in 1821-25, 
when the males drowned were no less than 3°14 per cent. of the 
males deceased from all causes. The minimum occurred in the first 
two periods from 1776 to 1785, when the proportion amongst males 
was 1°40 per cent. 

Taste Z.—This is the last table of the present selection of 
statistics, although it by no means exhausts the mine of valuable 
and curious materials contained in the Swedish official returns. It 
shows a class of facts, the interest and importance of which has been 
fully recognised by the statesmen and scientific men of all nations, 
viz., the proportion of deaths from small-pox and typhus fever, and 
of vaccinated to children born. These figures for Sweden, apply to 
the one hundred and seven years, 1749 to 1855. The scourge 
of small-pox reached its culminating point in the quinquennium 
1751-55, when the deaths from small-pox were 35,415 in number, or 
14°76 per cent. of the deaths from all causes. They gradually fell, 
with some fluctuations, as low as to 17,847 deaths in 1791-95 or 
6°37 per cent. of the total deaths. In the five years immediately 
preceding the introduction of vaccination, viz., in 1796-1800, the 
small-pox deaths again rose to 23,381, or 7:83 per cent. In 1801-5 
vaccination was systematically introduced ; the deaths from small- 
pox during that quinquennium fell to one-half what they were in the 
quinquennium preceding, viz., to 11,604 in number, and 3:99 in 
percentage to total deaths. Since that period, whilst the number 
of vaccinated children in its ratio to children born alive, has been 
increasing from its minimum of 13 per cent. in 1801-5, to its maxi- 
mum of 81 per cent. in 1851-55; the maximum of small-pox deaths 
has been 4,858, in 1836-40, or 1:41 per cent. of total deaths, and 
their minimum has been 316, in 1841-45, or only 0:09 per cent. 

The number of deaths from typhus and typhoid fevers wag 
recorded from 1749 to 1830, but not subsequently. The maximum 
was 58,135 in the five years, 1806-10, being 15°32 per cent. of deaths 
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from all causes. The minimum was 16,495, in 1751-55, being 687 
per cent. of deaths from all causes. The discontinuance of the record 
of deaths from this class of fevers, from 1830 to 1855, is perhaps not 
much to be regretted, as statistical nosology in Sweden, like in other 
countries, has until recently been in an imperfect condition. We 
have already noticed that the forms used for recording the causes 
of death in England have been introduced into Sweden, interesting 
comparative returns may, therefore, be looked for in future. 

There is one circumstance that ought not to be overlooked in 
considering the statistics which prove the excessive rate of mortality 
in the Swedish towns, and that is the intensity with which the 
modern plague of cholera is felt there. 

One of the best descriptions of the ravages of Cholera in Sweden 
which we have ever met with, was in a letter from Karlskrona, 
inserted in the German newspaper called the “ Hamburg Cor- 
“ respondenten,” of the 14th October, 1853. Zhe annexed is an 
abridged translation of this letter. 


“ Karlskrona, Sweden.—This is the town which has suffered most severely 
from the cholera. Upwards of 15,000 persons have died of this disease in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, since midsummer. The victims in Sweden have been 
about as many as in Norway and Denmark together; in the latter kingdom about 
5,000 died, the German portions remaining unscathed. 

«In Scandinavia this plague raged most violently in Karlskrona and Norrko- 
ping, in Sweden, and in Christiania, the capital of Norway, but worst of all, in 
proportion to population in Kariskrona, where, up to the middle of September, 
nearly one-tenth part of the population had been swept off. 

“In London, at the time of the fearful plague of 1665, one-eighth of the 
population died; Christiania is three times as large as Karlskrona, and yet a less 
number died there than here. But in Christiania the disease seized persons of 
every class, instead of being confined, as was the case in most other places, chiefly 
to the poorer classes. 

“ The following description of Christiania will give us some idea of the misery 
in Karlskrona. ‘ Christiania, in September, 1853. The cholera has assumed a 
frightful character, it attacks all classes, and no age is spared. Bad as the disease 
was in Copenhagen, it is much worse here, both with regard to the number 
of cases and the mortality. Many died within an hour or an hour and a-half. In 
this case they are almost instantaneously seized with cramp, of the terrible nature 
of which scarcely an idea can be formed. It requires not.a little fortitude merely 
to witness its effects on the patient, to hear his heartrending cries, and to see his 
fruitless attempts to diminish the pain. On Sunday, the 4th of September, the 
church was completely crammed. Never, excepting on high festival days, were 
the churches seen so full, nor was there witnessed such excitement among the 
congregation, or such warmth of fervour in the preachers. The topic was the 
severe time of trial for the people. Sobs and sighs echoed through the churches, 
and every one prayed to the All Merciful. But even here the destroying angel 
appeared—in both churches two cases of cholera occurred during the service, so 
that the preacher had to stop while the sick were carried out. Many were led by 
this visitation to enter the House of the Lord, who otherwise never entered its 
doors.’ 

« Accounts from Karlskrona would be still more affecting, if we had a descrip- 
tion of the misery of this city. It is 173 years old, and its short history is replete 
with misfortunes. It was founded in 1680 (immediately after the peace of 
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Fontainebleau and Lund), when it received the name of Charles XI. The years in 
which this rock-bound city has most suffered from plague and other diseases, have 
been 1690, 1711, 1741, 1789, 1808, and 1833. Ten years after it was founded, 
a severe plague raged, the number of whose victims is uncertain. Twenty years 
later came the plague (which also visited Hamburg severely) and carried off in the 
town alone 7,000 persons, in the whole district (Lin) 20,000. A gravestone at 
Karlskrona still preserves the remembrance of this terrible plague year. In 1741 
there raged an extremely fatal disease (which first broke out on board the fleet), 
and from which 25,000 persons died. How many of these belonged to the com- 
munity of Karlskrona is not known, but reports of that time state that this place 
was like plague-visited Egypt, where according to the Bible (Exodus xii, 30) ‘there 
was not a house where there was not one dead.” In 1789 a plague was brought 
over by a ship (by Russian prisoners), from which more than 6,000 died. In 1808 
a contagious disease raged first in the fleet and then in Karlskrona itself. Many 
surviving eye witnesses of that dreadful misery, shudder at the bare remembrance 
of it. In the enchanting ‘nachtigallsthal,” repose the bones of many thousands 
of its victims.” 


There can be no doubt that the way in which statistical evidence 
shows that small-pox was overcome in Sweden by the introduction 
of vaccination, ought to be understood by the Swedish people as a 
lesson that the mortality from epidemics can be diminished within 
certain given limits, and that this is no mere dream of philosophical 
theory, but a fact which their own experience proves. At the same 
time, the doctrine of limits must never be forgotten in this matter, 
or there will arise the disappointment of non-realization of all the 
results anticipated by those sanitary reformers, who call all mortality 
above 17 in the 1,000 “ preventible mortality.” 

It is said that one cause of evil—intemperance in the abuse 
of ardent spirits, has somewhat diminished in Sweden through the 
influence of legislation, which greatly restricts the number of distil- 
leries ; but let us further hope that other evils will quickly disappear, 
and that the promotion of good drainage, of regulations to prevent 
over crowding, noxious emanations, unhealthy food and water, and 
those physical enemies which destroy the moral faculties, will be so 
fostered and encouraged im the future of its free and enlightened 
community, that the result may be shown in the rate of town 
mortality more nearly approaching, than hitherto, the rate prevailing 
in its country districts, which it must be admitted by statisticians is 
highly fayourable and encouraging. If these words of ours should 
in any way, even indirectly, tend to further inquiry being made in 
that direction, it would be a source of much satisfaction. In 
England we feel a high degree of esteem for the Scandinavian race, 
and their welfare is, in every respect, dear to us; hence it will always 
be a pleasing task to seck for the evidence of their progress, even 
though it be embodied in the unrhetorical form of a statistical 
table. 
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Taste A.—Population of SwEvEN, and various Statistical Results relating 
thereto, in each of the 107 Years, 1749-1855. 


Year, 
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1788 
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90 
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94 
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17 
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Population. 


1,736,482 
1,746,449 


1,853,689 
1,867,070 


| 1,870,372 


1,867,699 


.| 1,876,994 


1,893,248 


2,041,081 
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2,281,137 
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2,344,228 


| 2,356,993 


2,347,303 





Marriages. 


15,046 
16,374 
16,599 
16,761 
15,923 
17,457 
17,097 
16,005 
15,078 
15,273 
18,529 
18,705 
18,253 
17,428 
16,850 
17,219 
16,066 
16,419 
16,539 


17,039 
16,463 
16,537 
15,873 
13,928 
15,560 
17,433 
19,002 
18,310 
18,577 
18,692 
18,035 
17,938 
16,638 
16,415 
17,124 
16,031 
16,791 
17,297 
17,253 


17,235 
17,369 
18,063 
23,786 
22,191 
19,934 
18,509 
17,279 
19,747 
19,523 
19,349 
17,283 
17,528 


Marriages 
Dissolved 
b 


Death. 


12,184 
11,304 
12,018 
10,519 
10,655 
12,115 
12,045 
13,091 
13,980 
17,443 
14,511 
13,599 
12,494 
15,012 
15,910 
14,604 
15,527 
13,421 
15,077 


13,538 
13,389 
14,038 
16,411 
23,023 
27,638 
10,789 
13,100 
12,928 
13,356 
12,496 
12,160 
12,060 
14,353 
17,773 
16,121 
15,548 
15,864 
16,373 
15,994 


15,26] 
18,583 
18,100 
16,465 
14,166 
13,985 
14,34] 
17,626 
14,274 
14,868 
15,043 
16,827 
19,692 


Children 


Born 
Alive. 


59,483 
64,511 
69,291 
64,973 
66,007 
68,759 
70,008 
67,987 
61,675 
63,262 
63,865 
68,384 
67,324 
68,268 
68,231 
67,988 
65,872 
67,061 
70,744 


67,719 
66,954 
67,172 
65,988 
58,972 
51,164 
68,520 
71,642 
66,869 
67,693 
71,901 
76,387 
75,122 
71,130 
68,488 
64,969 
67,605 
67,497 
70,935 
68,328 


74,019 
70,127 
66,710 
71,613 
81,063 
77,033 
76,429 
72,947 
79,446 
80,374 
78,593 
75,274 
67,555 


Deaths. 


49,516 
47,622 
46,902 
49,467 
43,905 
48,645 
51,090 
52,062 
55,829 
60,527 
49,162 
46,721 
49,143 
59,994 
64,180 
53,364 
54,566 
49,726 
51,272 


54,751 
54,991 
53,071 
56,827 
76,362 
105,139 
44,463 
49,949 
45,692 
51,096 
55,028 
59,325 
45,731 
54,313 
58,247 
60,213 
63,792 
60,770 
55,951 
51,998 


57,320 
69,583 
63,598 
55,946 
52,958 
54,376 
53,377 
63,619 
56,474 
55,036 
53,862 
59,192 
73,928 


Males. 


24,042 
23,441 
23,082 
24,573 
21,813 
24,167 
24,998 
25,847 
27,278 
29,362 
24,308 
22,973 
24,244 
29,547 
31,874 
26,461 
27,382 
24,767 
25,741 


27,202 
27,047 
26,163 
28,266 
38,871 
51,620 
21,535 
24,573 
22,630 
25,259 
27,583 
29,210 
22,864 
27,100 
29,466 
30,739 
32,272 
30,260 
28,079 
26,163 


28,681 
37,608 
32,425 
27,712 
26,696 
27,219 
26,822 
31,612 
28,502 
27,865 
27,186 
29,950 
36,751 


Of which Deaths were 


Females. 


25,474 
24,181 
23,820 
24,894 
22,092 
24,478 
26,092 
26,215 
28,551 
31,165 
24,854 
23,748 
24,899 
30,447 
32,306 
26,903 
27,184 
24,959 
25,531 


27,549 


27,944 
26,908 
28,561 
37,491 
53,519 
22,928 
25,376 
23,062 
25,837 
27,445 
30,115 
22,867 
27,213 
28,781 
29,474 
31,520 
30,510 
27,872 
25,835 


28,639 
31,975 
31,173 
28,234 
26,262 
27,157 
26,555 
32,007 
27,972 
26,676 
29,242 
37,177 
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2,901,039 


3,173,160 


3,275,133 
3,316,536 


3,940,421 
3,562,543 
3,605,321 
3,639,332 


17,057 
18,500 
19,491 
19,335 
20,197 
19,492 
19,959 
19,762 
18,817 
25,780 
25,615 
22,054 
18,745 
18,281 
23,553 
23,069 
20,938 
21,427 
20,795 
21,722 


22,890 
24,431 
23,993 
23,907 
23,640 
22,525 
20,339 
22,440 
22,581 
22,222 
19,983 
20,935 
23,029 
23,803 
22,533 
21,816 
21,153 
18,774 
20,963 
22,071 


22,519 
22,691 
23,167 
24,208 
24,009 
22,981 
28,858 
24,729 
26,891 
26,267 
25,750 
24,150 
25,596 
27,585 
27,253 


16,457 
15,880 
16,117 
17,284 
16,094 
16,963 
17,789 
92,141 
26,859 
20,311 
18,898 
21,580 
18,057 
15,664 
15,504 
14,625 
16,518 
17,188 
19,305 
17,585 


16,506 
16,633 
16,171 
15,473 
15,638 
17,315 
19,496 
21,347 
23,023 
19,970 
21,567 
19,285 
18,067 
21,919 
16,107 
16,765 
20,982 
21,367 
21,469 
18,481 


17,269 
18 310 
19,295 
17,980 
17,059 
19,102 
21,749 
19,005 
18,175 
18,535 
19,733 
22,120 
22,411 
18,811 
20,765 


70,629 
74,963 
74,644 
76,443 
76,552 
74,581 
79,842 
73,963 
64,300 
78,916 
84,862 
81,079 
72,021 
75,837 
85,239 
87,644 
83,821 
85,714 
84,250 
84,841 


92,072 
94,309 
98,259 
93,577 
100,315 
97,125 
88,138 
95,354 
99,488 
94,626 
88,253 
89,862 
100,309 
100,231 
98,144 
96,857 
94,616 
90,565 
91,363 
98,160 


95,734 
100,976 

99,154 
104,693 
103,660 

99,703 

99,179 
102,524 
112,304 
110,399 
111,065 
108,305 
111,407 
120,107 
115,072 


61,317 
56,035 
56,577 
59,584 
56,663 
65,728 
62,318 
82,311 
93,532 
75,607 
69,246 
73,095 
66,266 
60,959 
57,829 
56,225 
60,863 
61,745 
69,881 
62,930 


66,416 
59,390 
56,067 
56,256 
56,465 
63,027 
64,920 
75,860 
82,719 
69,251 
75,274 
68,078 
63,947 
76,294 
55,738 
60,763 
75,611 
74,309 
72,988 
63,555 


61,279 
67,177 
79,115 
66,009 
62,074 
72,683 
79,405 
66,513 
67,842 
68,514 
72,506 
80,090 
84,047 
70,846 


77,734. 


30,529 
28,103 
28,401 
29,995 
28,168 
32,724 
30,743 
41,890 
47,574 
38,095 
35,244 
36,992 
33,810 
30,534 
28,908 
28,639 
30,456 
31,410 
35,182 
31,572 


33,466 
30,500 
28,802 
29,071 
29,180 
32,387 
32,963 
39,226 
42,415 
35,783 
38,404 
34,063 
32,637 
39,105 
28,495 
30,967 
38,621 
38,086 
36,913 
32,370 


31,186 
34,388 
34,932 
34,470 
32,102 
36,784 
40,149 
33,790 
34,885 
35,595 
37,978 
41,350 
42,786 
36,006 
38,946 


L 2 


30,788 
27,932 
28,176 
29,589 
28,495 
33,004 
31,575 
40,421 
45,958 
37,512 
34,002 
36,103 
32,456 
30,425 
28,921 
97,586 
30,407 
30,335 
34,699 
31,358 


32,950 
28,890 
27,265 
27,185 
27,285 
30,640 
31,957 
36,634 
40,304 
33,468 
36,870 
34,015 
31,310 
37,189 
27,243 
29,796 
36,990 
36,223 
36,075 
31,185 


30,093 
32,789 
34,183 
31,539 
29,972 
35,899 
39,256 
32,723 
32,957 
32,919 
34,928 
38,740 
41,261 
34,840 
38,788 
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1748 .... I — — — ~~ — 

749 II + 0°57 115 0°81 29°2 3°95 
750 IX 0°97 107 0°69 27°0 3°94 
‘51 VI 1°27 106 0°72 25°4 4°18 
"52 VI 0°75 106 0°63 27°5 3°88 
53 IX 1°12 113 0°67 27°2 4°15 
"54 VI 0-99 104 0°69 26°4 3°94 
"55 VI 0°89 107 0°70 26°2 4°10 
56 I 0°72 116 0°82 27°3 4°25 
"57 I 0°18 124 0:93 30°2 4°09 
758 VI -—0°14 122 1°14 29°6 4°14 
59 IX + 0°50 101 0°78 29°2 3°45 
60 VI 0°87 100 0°73 27°4 3°66 
61 II 1°25 104 0°68 28°1 3°69 
762 O 0°71 110 0°86 28°1 3°92 
63 I 0°49 115 0°94 28°3 4°05 
64 I 0°73 113 0°85 28°5 3°95 
"65 VI 0°55 122 0°97 29°6 4°10 
66 VI 0°85 119 0°82 29°3 4°09 
or ane VI 0°80 119 0°91 28°0 4:28 
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<)) aaa VI 0°68 124 0°89 31°3 3°96 
706° -.:. Ly 0°80 119 0°80 31°4 3°79 
106" .:. VI 0°05 125 0°87 32°5 3°83 
OT ¥ + 0°25 122 0°89 32°0 3°80 
08. .:. IV —0°65 123 1°12 32°9 3°74 
"09-7.;..). VITA —1°52 129 1°43 37°6 3°41 
ess. |e VLEE —0°18 92 0°79 30°2 3°06 
ss eae III + 0°79 93 0°74 28°0 3°31 
2... Il 0°46 109 0°98 29°5 3°67 
yo. Vv 0°37 128 0°96 33°4 3°84 
ee. Vil 0°74 132 0°86 31°8 4°14 
Me VLE 1°25 103 0°66 28°5 3°61 
Orc: IT 1°31 107 0°63 28°1 3°80 
cy eee ye 0°96 119 0°79 29°8 4°00 
ee Ill 0°99 118 0°80 29°4 4°00 
a 9 Vi 0°60 122 0°93 30°2 4°05 
ae TX 0°89 118 0°81 30°2 3°90 
ve) ae Vil 1:01 113 0°72 28°h 4°02 
1822. .... ae 1°30 107 0°68 27°7 3°86 
2 ct VILL 1°61 110 0°67 26°9 4°09 
2a. ”...1, VE 1°41 112 0°65 28°7 3°91 
AE an. Vi 1°63 115 0°66 27°2 4°24 
"2. II 1°22 123 0°77 28°5 4°31 
aes.) VILL 0°81 138 0°96 31°8 4°33 
12835.) VI 0°67 126 0°95 29°8 4°25 
ye ae Vi 0°57 126 1°02 28°6 4°40 
130... Vv 0°87 129 0°90 30°2 4°25 
ae IV... 0°45 145 1°08 32°7 4°41 
Mao s..1) VEE 0°75 139 0°92 32°3 4°29 
Or Sx: Vi 1°24 127 0°78 29°1 4°35 
734 .. Vv 0°31 124 0°92 29°5 4°21 
130! i. VII 1°42 132 0°71 30°4 4°35 
‘OO :... Vi 1°12 138 0°77 31°2 4°44 
aaa IV 0°55 145 0°99 32°3 4°47 
| ae Vil 0°46 164 1°14 33°9 4°82 
ee VI 0°52 147 1°02 33°8 4°36 
"40... VII 1°04 141 0°84 31°6 4°44 
2 ae II 1°09 139 0°77 32°8 4°25 
1842 ... Vv 1°06 140 0°31 31°4 4°45 
"43... iv 0°93 138 0°83 32°3 4°28 
"44 Vv 1°19 134 0°74 30°9 4°32 
"45. Ill 1°26 136 0°71 31°6 4°32 
4G. on Vv 0°80 144 0°83 33°3 4°34 
<i ae Vi 0°57 116 0°75 33°7 3°43 
ao. as. VIE 1°05 136 0°77 32°8 4°14 
< | ae Vv 1:29 126 0°68. 30°2 4°18 
"50. ... VI 1°20 131 0°71 31:2 4°20 
kd oe Vv LOT 135 0°77 31°3 4°31 
ae Vil 0°64 145 0°92 32°5 4°48 
ee Vv 0°62 138 0°88 31°8 4°35 
4 aa VI 1°20 129 0°68 29°6 4°35 
es .<) | Viet 0°94 J22 0°76 31°3 4°22 
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Taste A.—Population of Swrpen, &c.—Contd. 





























Births Living Deaths of | Deaths from | Deaths from 
of Males to | Inhabitants | Children Females Small Pox, ed ee Sd 
Year. 1,000 Births to Born to One Death | to 100 Deaths 4 | 
of One Death. to One of from from 
Females. Death. Males. all Causes. all Causes. 
i eee — — — -- — — 
| ae 1,024 35°0 1:20 1°06 8°99 7°97 
eo a 1,036 36°77 1°30 1°03 12°97 7 he 
ech eae 1,036 37°65 1°47 1:03 11°82 7°24 
eo ee 1,043 36°1 H33 1°01 20°82 5°78 
Or xstiex 1,047 40°9 1°50 1°01 18°22 y hah 
ay 1,034 37°4 1°41 1:01 14°10 121 
NG 1,047 36°0 1°37 1:04 9°21 oO 
"DID igs. 1,034 35°6 Isl 101 15°09 8°30 
gs (Pe 1,058 33°4 1:10 1:04 18°34 9°86 
ge 1,051 30°9 1°04 1°06 11°73 9°29 
4 1,058 37°9 1°30 1°02 7°95 11°01 
7 | ee 1,030 4()'2 1:46 1:03 7°64 11°42 
"OE. 1,054 38°5 1°37 1°02 11°66 9°67 
BS criss 1,045 oc 1:14 1°03 15°64 10°03 
"63... 1,948 30°71 1:06 ot 18°17 13°00 
re 1,052 36°3 1°27 3:01 8°55 13572 
765..,;.1 | 1,054 35:8 1:20 0:99 8°61 14-33 
766..5... 1,041 39°5 1°34 1°01 8°23 10°95 
gaa 1,044 38°6 1°38 0°99 8°17 10°00 
1768 .... 1,048 36°5 1:25 1:01 19°45 7°41 
"69... 1,036 36°5 i232 1°03 18°56 8°18 
7A 5: 1,044 38°6 1°26 1°03 9°32 8°58 
or 1,023 35°7 1°16 1°01 7°67 10°53 
Ts oa: 1,045 26°7 0°77 0°96 age 16°82 
a ae 1,037 19°3 0°48 1°03 153 19°15 
| 1,036 44°4 1°54 1°06 4°64 Lice 
"ides %,.. 1,037 40°0 1°43 1:03 2'°oo 9°85 
fy ge 1,049 44°2 1°46 1:02 3°29 11-72 
ae 1,041 40:0 1:32 3°02 3°80 8°69 
PGS. icc: 1,043 37°4 1°30 0°99 12°00 7°88 
gr! 1,056 34°9 1:28 1:03 25°45 6°67 
TOO. 03, 1,043 45°7 1:64 1:00 7°37 7°42 
ee 1,049 39°0 1°31 1:00 Dis 7°61 
es 1,049 36°6 1°17 0°97 4°26 8°66 
(Sa. es: 1,043 35°5 1:07 0°96 6°50 9°07 
eae 1,021 33°6 1°06 0°97 19°52 10°18 
"BB ace. 1,038 35°3 i Ua 101 8°35 11°16 
MS fos: 1,045 38°4 LZ 0°99 1°20 12°49 
TOE vce 1,053 41°5 1°31 0°98 3°41 12°50 
L788 605: 1,059 By irs Ay) 0°99 9°53 10°22 
139... 1,048 31°2 101 0°85 9°72 20°44 
90... 1,047 34:0 1°05 0°96 9°26 17°94 
PO) sas 1,051 38°6 1°28 1:02 554 | 14°76 
Oe aes, 1,058 41°] 133 0°98 3°66 7°98 
2 eee 1,036 40°6 1°41 0°99 3°87 8°33" 
4 ve 1,037 41°9 1:43 0°99 7°42 8°38 
"OS. sac: 1,052 35°6 1:14 1:01 10°59 7°89 
70D sok. 1,038 40°4 1°41 0°98 7°97 6°79 
ge 1,050 41°8 1°46 0°99 3°15 7:52 
O8i kes: 1,054 43°1 1°46 0°98 2-2 8°79 
AC, 1,056 39°6 127 0°97 6°34 8°32 
E300. ....: 1,060 31°9 0°91 101 16°27 7°98 
"01 ...| 3 1,054 39°23 11S 1:01 9°88 9°12 


, 
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Taste A.—Population of SwEven, c.—Contd. 





Births Living Deaths of Deaths from | Deaths from 




















of Mates to | Inhabitants | Children Females Small Pox, | Typhus and 

Year. | 1,000 Births to Born | to One Death | to 100 Deaths | F¥PHold Rever 
of One Death. to One of from from 

Females. Death. Males. all Causes. all Causes. 
ESO? .... 1,046 42°0 1°33 0:99 ea 10°06 
| ae 1,048 41:9 1°32 0:99 2°59 11°07 
OAS 5 1,043 40°1 1°28 0:98 2°45 11°51 
OK ves: 1,046 42°5 bss 1°01 1°92 10°63 
206, 450: 1,027 36°8 ¥13 1°01 2°25 10°92 
LC yaaa 1,062 38°9 2 1°02 3°41 12°94 
"0 8e22% 1,051 29°6 0°89 0°96 2°20 15222 
Oa 1,030 25°8 0°67 0°96 2°57 22°63 
i | ree 1.052% | 31°5 1°04 0:98 1°09 12°16 
31 aie 1,041 34°3 Le2? 0:96 1°01 10°73 
i 1,043 32°8 lil 0°97 0°55 11°02 
| fo See 1,048 36°3 1°09 0°96 0°82 9°45 
i 1,039 39°6 1°24 0:99 0°50 9°1] 
i ee 1,046 42'1 1°47 1°00 0°31 9°21 
7900-4 1,044 — 43°8 1°56 0:96 1°23 8°16 
Ed.» ssses 1,040 41:0 37 1°00 0°40 9°51 
pf eae, 1,053 40°8 1°39 0°96 0°49 10°30 
cd) ae, 1,051 36°4 1°20 0°99 0°23 10°32 
| ar 1,053 40°7 1°35 0°99 0°23 9°34 
6 aaa 1,050 | 38°9 1°38 0:98 0°06 8°81 
£892 ~ 5. 1,047 43°9 1°58 0°95 0-02 8°65 
ss aia 1,044 47°2 ¥75 0°95 0°07 7°43 
a ee 1,044 47°83 1-66 0°93 1:10 6°94 
Puls 1,038 48'3 1:78 0°93 2°20 7°01 
(7 1,044 43°9 1°54 0°95 0°99 8°40 
17 res 1,045 43:2 1°36 0°97 0°92 E2*t2 
FOO! eases 1,041 Sy 2 1°25 0°93 0°34 12°98 
A le 1,045 34°4 1:20 0°95 0°06 11°20 
oe 1,050 41°3 1°36 0°93 0°15 10°62 
Gees 1,058 38°3 1°17 0°96 0°81 — 
on ee 1,050 42°6 E32 1°00 0°91 — 
CSO. 1,047 45°7 1:57 0°56 1:79 — 
5 ae 1,048 38°8 Pes 0°95 1°37 —_— 
es 1,046 53°5 1°76 0°95 0°80 — 
7S6._...4 °° 1,049 49-8 1°59 0:96 0-22 a 
a 1,040 40°4 1°25 0°96 0°48 a 
iS eee 1,038 41°4 1222 0°95 2°43 — 
|) Sanaa 1,045 42°3 5-25 0:98 2°65 — 
FAO. csont 1,050 48°9 1°54 0°96 1:02 — 
0, 3 aA 1,040 His) 4 1°56 0°96 0°39 — 
$942. -<.. 1,040 47°2 1°50 0°95 0:09 — 
i ae 1,050 46°4 1°43 0°98 0-01 — 
744 4.4 1,042 490 1°60 0°91 0°01 = 
FAR se 1,029 52°F 1°67 0°93 0-0] — 
TAG «ak. 1,058 45°6 1:37 0-98 0°00 — 
oy ee 1,054 42°] 1°25 0°98 0-02 — 
Aho Vi AAg 50°5 1°54 0-97 0-11 = 
a ed 1,040 50°1 1°65 0°94 0°50 — 
A | ee 1,052 50°2 1°61 0:92 2°01 — 
4S een 1,050 48°0 1°53 0:93 3°43 — 
ae 1,957 43°9 3 is 3s) 0°93 1°91 — 
i 1,044 42°1 ese 0°96 0°33 — 
7. 1,043 50°3 1°69 0°97 0°29 — 

55 ....| . 1,058 46°5 1:48 1:00 0°05 
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TaBLtE B.—The proportion that Diep in each Year of Lire (or Co-effcients of 
Mortality), at Ten separate Epochs, between the Years 1755 and 1855. 


Part I.—/or MAuEs separately. 





Sweden and Finland. Sweden alone. 


edi hess 1758 1761 1755 ge 1801 1816 is 1846 1851 
to to to to to to to ; 
1757.) W60s 4 °1763, 1 1775; 1795. 1805. 1840. 1845. 1850. 1855. 

















0°2353 | 0°2091 | 0°2434 | 0°2153 | 0°2124 | 0°2020 | 0°1797 | 0°1662 | 0°1643 | 0°1597 
0°0700 | 0°0508 | 0°0751 | 0°0642 | 0°0689 | 0°0590 | 0:0479 | 0°0369 | 0°0403 | 0°0420 
0°0477 | 0°0401 | 0°0537 | 0°0481 | 0°0423 | 0°0347 | 0°0283 | 0°0267 | 0°0272.| 0°0304 
0°0365 | 0°0290 | 0°0373 | 0°0340 | 0°0318 | 0°0244 | 0°0182 | 0°0175 | 0°0195 | 0°0224 
0°0233 | 0°0180 | 0°0284 | 0°0231 | 0°0243 | 0°0188 7 0°0123 | 0°0129 | 0:0140.| 0°0166 
0°0198 | 0°0156 | 0°0215 | 0°0193 | 0°-0227 | 0°0165 | 0-0109 | 0-0108 | 0°0117 | 0°0133 
weee| 0°0163 | 0°0140 | 0°0183 | 0°0162 | 0°0172 | 0°0128 7 0-0089 | 00092 | 0-0097.| 0°0108 
0°0129 | 0:0126 | 0°0161 | 0°0140 | 0°0128 | 0°0102 # 0°0076 | 0°0078 | 0-0083 | 0:0090 
0°0101 | 0:0114 | 0°0145 | 0°0124 | 00095 | 0°0087 | 00066 | 0°0065 | 0°0068 | 0:0077 
0°0085 | 0°0095 | 0°0120 | 0°0110 | 0°0080 | 0°0074 § 06-0056 | 0°0053 | 0°0056.| 0°0064 
0:0074 | 0:0076 | 0:0095 | 0-0091 | 0:0074 | 0-0060 90-0051 | 0-0045 | 0°0048 | 0-0052 
0°0066 | 0:0064 | 0:0080 | 00081 | 0°0070 | 0°0056 § 0°0047 | 0:0044 | 0°0044 | 0-0051 
0°0065 | 0:0060 | 0°0070 | 0°0075 | 0-0068 | 0°0053 | 0°0044 | 00043 | 0°0045 | 0°0051 
0°0063 | 0:0060 | 0°0067 | 0°0069 | 00065 | 0°0050 § 0-0044 | 0°0045 | 0°0045 | 0°0051 
0°0062 | 0°0059 | 0:0063 | 0°0064 | 0°0064 | 0°0050 § 0°0048 | 0°0045 | 0°0046 | 0°0051 
0:0061 | 0°0061 | 0-0064 | 0°0066 | 0°0064 | 0°0054 7 0°0049 | 0°0045 | 0°0047 | 0°0052 
0°0063 | 0:0064 | 0°0066 | 0°0067 | 0°0064 | 0°0054 f 0°0051 | 0°0047 | 0°0047 | 0°0052 
0:0065 | 0:0070 | 0°0068 | 0°0070 | 0°0066 | 0:0056 | 0°0056 | 0-0047 | 0:0049 | 0:0054 
0°0067 | 0:0073 | 0°0071 | 0:0074 | 0-0070 | 0°0056 | 0°0057 | 0°0048 | 0°0050 | 00055 
0°0075 | 0:0079 | 0°0077 | 0°0080 | 0°0074 | 0°0064 § 0°0065 | 0:0050 | 00050 | 0°0057 


0°0086 | 0:0088 | 0°0085 | 0°0088 | 0°0081 | 0°0071 | 0°0067 | 0:0062 |.0°0059 | 0°0066 
0°0087 | 0°0094 | 0-0091 | 0:0092 | 0°0086 | 0°0076 | 0°0073 | 0°0069 | 0°0066 | 0°:0071 
0:0089 | 0°0096 | 0°0092 | 0°0095 | 0°0090 | 0°0078 | 0-0079 | 0-0071 | 0-0069 | 0°0075 
0:0090 | 0°0099 | 0:0095 | 0°0098 | 0°0094 | 0°0079 | 0°0081 | 0-0073 | 0-0072 | 0°0078 
0°0091 | 0:0100 | 0:0096 | 0°0100 | 0°0097 | 0°0080 | 0°0086 | 0°0077 | 0:0076 | 0:0080 
0°0092 | 0°0103 | 0°0097 | 0:0101 | 0-0099 | 0-0080 | 0-0088 | 0:0077 | 0:0077 | 0:0081 
0°0095 | 0°0104 | 0°0100 | 0°0102 | 0-0102 | 0-0081 | 0-0094 | 0:0078 | 9:0079 | 0:0085 
0°0096 | 0:0107 | 0:0101 | 0°0105 | 0-0105 | 0-0082 | 0°0098 | 0°0080 | 0:0081 | 0-0087 
0°0098 | 09-0111 | 0:0104 | 0:0108 | 0°0108 | 0°0082 | 0°0102 | 0-0082 | 0-0081.| 0:0091 

0°0101 | 0°0114 | 0°0107 | 0-0111 | 0-0111 | 0°0085 | 0°0105 | 0:0083 | 0-0085 | 0-0093 

0°0106 | 0°0116 | 0-0110 | 0°0113 | 0°0114 | 0-0085 | 0°0109 | 0-0088 | 0°6089 | 0:0096 
0°0109 | 0°0119 | 0-0111 | 0°0114 | 0:0115 | 00088 | 00113 | 0:0094 | 0:0091 | 0°0100 ~ 
0°0113 | 0°0120 | 0°0115 | 0°0115 | 0°0117 | 0°0090 { 0°0116 | 0-0099 | 0:0095 | 0-0104 
0°0114 | 0°0124 | 0-0118 | 00119 | 0-0118 | 00091 | 0°0121 | 0-0104 | 0-0100 | 0°0109 — 
0°0117 | 0°0125 | 0-0122 | 0°0120 | 0-0120 | 0°0095 | 0°0124 | 0°0108 | 0°0105 | 00113 — 
0°0119 | 0°0129 | 0.0126 | 0°0124 | 0°0121 | 0-0098 | 0-0127 | 0°0112 | 00113 | 0:0116 — 
0°0122 | 0:0132 | 0°0129 | 0°0127 | 0-0123 | 0:0101 | 0-0131 | 0-0119 | 00119 | 0-0121 — 
0°0124 | 0°0136 | 0°0133 | 0°0129 | 0-0124 | 0°0106 | 0°0136 | 0°0123 | 0-0126 | 0:0126 ~ 
0°0128 | 0°0144 | 0°0142 | 0°0135 | 0:0126 | 00110 | 0°0140 | 0°0128 | 0-0131 | 0-0133 — 
0°0131 | 0°0155 | 0°0151 | 0-0148 | 0:0133 | 0°0119 | 0:0147 | 00135 | 0-0138 | 0-0142 


0°0142 | 0:0170 | 00163 | 0°0161 | 9°0150 | 0:0126 | 0:0151 | 0-0140 | 0:0143 | 0:0149 ~ 
0°0149 | 0°0185 | 0°0173 | 0°0168 | 0°0157 | 0°0132 | 0°0159 | 0-0146 | 0°0149 | 0:0157 
0°0158 | 0°0191 | 0:0183 | 0°0173 | 0°0159 | 0°0135 | 0°0168 | 0-0153 | 0-0155 | 0-0165 
00165 | 0°0199 | 0-0189 | 0°0181 | 0:0162 | 0°0141 | 0:0174 | 0:0158 | 0:0163 | 0-0171 — 
0°0172 | 0°0205 | 0-0195 | 0°0186 | 0°0167 | 0-0147 | 0°0185 | 0°0166 | 0:0169 | 0:0178 
0°0180 | 0°0210 | 00199 | 0°0190 | 0°0179 | 0-0153 | 0°0191 | 0-0170 | 0-0176 | 0:0183 
| 0°0188 | 0°0216 | 0°0206 | 0°0196 | 0:0186 | 0-0162 | 0-0203 | 00175 | 0:0185 | 0:0191 
0°0197 | 00224 | 0-0210 | 0°0202 | 0:0190 | 0°0173 | 00213 | 0-0182 | 0-0194 | 0:0198 
0°0206 | 0°0234 | 0-0217 | 0°0212 | 0-0194 | 0-0182 | 0-0222 | 0:0190 | 00202 | 0-0207 
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Henprixs on the Vital Statistics of Sweden. 


Taste B.—The proportion that Diep in each Year of Lire—Conid. 





1755 
to 
T7avs 





»-| 0°0213 
0°0223 
0°0231 
0°0242 
0°0250 
0°0260 
0°0267 
sa 25 
0°0298 
0°0313 
0°0334 
0°0363 
0°0387 
0°0406 
0°0424 
0°0447 
0°0467 
0°0490 
0°0520 
0°0549 











0°0591 
0°0657 
0°0733 
0°0810 
0°0889 
.-| 0°0983 
0°1082 
0°1165 
stod WELZ 1 
0°1329 
0°1404 
0°1483 
6°1605 
0°1772 
0°1870 
01916 




















0°2617 
Be eonochon O°2911 
BI as shes 0°3036 
91 0°3333 
ae 0°3462 
OE sesnnnne 0°3529 
By Es Lewiston 0°3636 
BED iscwcies 0°2857 
96 0°4000 
Lae 0°3333 
OL as sanre 0°5000 
jee 1-0000 





1758 
to 
1760. 


0°0242 


0°0256 
0°0268 
0°0283 
0°0297 
0°0309 
0°0325 
0°0339 
0°0357 
0°0370 
0°0388 
0°0403 
0°0424 
0°0443 
0°0463 
0°0490 
0°0515 
0°0543 
0°0580 
0°0615 


0:0661 
0°0720 
0°0796 
0°0872 
0°0963 
0°1065 
0°1144 
0°1194 
0°1245 
0°1310 
0°1394 
0°1544 
0°1693 
0°1903 
0°2185 
0°2458 
0°2753 
0°2791 
0°2796 
0°2537 


0°2200 
0°2308 
0°2333 
0°2609 
0°2941 
0°2500 
0°3333 
0°3333 
0°5000 
0°5000 
1°0000 





1761 1755 
to to 
1763,-| 1775. 


0°0225 | 0:0224 
0°0236 | 0°0237 
0°0247 | 0°0248 
0°0257 | 0°0263 
0°0270 | 0:0273 
0:°0283 | 0:0287 
0°0295 | 0°0298 
0°0311 | 0°0314 
0°0328 | 0°0327 
0°0349 | 0°0345 
0°0373 | 0°0368 
0°0396 | 0:0389 
0°0420 | 0°0416 








0°0447 | 0:0438 
0°0472 | 0:0466 
0°0500 | 0°0497 
0°0531 | 0°0532 
0°0566 | 0°0567 
0°0606 | 0°0606 
0°0639 | 0°0651 


0°0676 
0°0719 
0:0767 
0°0823 
0°0888 
0:°0947 
0°1005 
0°1083 
0°1151 
0°1257 
0°1405 
0°1538 
0°1705 
0°1890 
0°2230 
0°2609 
0°3000 
0°3109 
0°2927 
0°2759 


0°0707 
0°0767 
0°0831 
0°0899 
0:0972 
0°1050 
0°1093 
0°1127 
0°1195 
0°1257 
0°1356 
0°1493 
0°1667 
0°1867 
M2131 
0°2375 
0°2568 
0°2574 
0°2673 
0 2563 





0:2381 | 0 
0°2500 | 0 
0°2500 | 0° 
0°2778 | 0 
0°3077 | G 
0°3333 
0°3333 
0°5000 
0°5000 
1°0000 


— 


0°3333 
0°5000 
0°5000 
1:0000 








Sweden and Finland. 


1776 
to 
1795. 


0°0205 
0°0217 
0°0229 
0°0237 
0°0249 
0°0258 
0°0267 
0°0283 
0°0298 
0°0310 
0°0323 
0°0357 
0°0398 
0°0443 
0°0475 
0°0498 
0°0544 
0°0602 
0°0654 
0°0700 


0°0742 
0°0784 
0°0832 
0°0894 
0°0952 
0°1027 
0°1099 
OPLL72 
0‘1246 
0°1329 
0.1486 
0°1564 
0°1638 
0-1701 
0°180] 
0°2008 
0°2133 
072229 
0°2248 
0°2300 


0°2405 
0°2333 
0°2609 
0°2647 
0°3200 
0°3529 
0°3636 
0°4286 
0°5000 
0°5000 
1°0000 











1801 
to 
1805. 





0°0203 | 
0°0227 | 
0°0243 
0°0252 
0°0258 
0°0265 
0°0275 
0°0298 
0°0323 
0°0348 
0°0369 
00400 
0°0420 
0°0439 
0°0445 
0°0491 
0°0527 
0°0552 
0:0605 | 
0°0657 


0°0746 
00851 
00903 | 
00962 
0°1044 
01151 
0°1250 
0°1312 
0°1387 | 
0°1468 | 
0°1583 | 
071754 
0°1952 
0°2125 | 
0°2145 
0°2335 
0°2356 | 
0°2556 
0°2728 
0°2838 


0°2830 
0°2895 
0°2963 | 
0°3158 | 
0°3846 
0°3750 
0°4000 | 
0°3333 
0:5000 
1°0000 


Part I.—For Mates—Contd. 





















1816 
to 
1849. 


0°0234 
0°0244 


1 0°0259 


0°0268 
0°0283 
0°0296 
0°0310 


1 0°0325 


0°0339 
0°0357 


| 0°0379 
10-0400 
10-0426 
| 0-0480 


0°0515 
0°0551 
0°0595 
0°0637 


| 0°0680 


0°0740 
0°0804 
0°0886 
0°0966 
0°1041 


p O°1115 


0°1192 
0°1273 
0°1343 
01444 
0°1563 
0°1685 
01849 
0°2022 
0°2226 
0°2467 
0°2690 
0°2880 
0°2921 


1 0°3016 


1 0°3182 


0°3333 
0°3500 
0°3846 


1 0°3750 


0°4000 
0°6667 
1°6000 

















Sweden alone. 


1841 
to 
1845. 


1846 
to 

1850. 
0°0197 | 0°0214 
0°0214 | 0°0227 
0:0227 | 0°0241 
0°0240 | 0:0251 
0°0253 | 0°0264 
0°0264 | 0°0279 
0°0274 | 0:0289 
0°0288 | 0°0305 
0°0302 | 0°0319 
0°0319 | 0:0333 
0°0337 | 0°0349 
0°0357 | 0°0368 
0°0381 | 0°0387 
0°0405 | 0°0406 
0°0438 | 0°0433 
0:0483 | 0°0472 
0°0531 | 0°0557 
0°0582 | 0°0626 
0°0625 | 0°0676 
0°0659 | 0°0717 


0°0697 
0°0745 
00800 
0°0859 
0°0933 
0°1023 
0°1132 
0°1227 
0°1334 
0°1464 
0°1589 
0°1739 
0°1906 
0°2130 
0°2422 
0°2707 
0°2990 
0°3088 
0:2979 
0°3030 


0°0763 
0°0811 
0°0862 
0°0926 
0°1008 
0°1099 
0°1195 
0°1285 
0°1371 
0°1480 
0°1610 
0°1751 
0°1959 
0°2234 
0°2516 
0°2882 
0°3006 
0°3070 
0°3291 
0°3585 


0°3696 
0°4483 
0°3125 
022727 
0°2500 
0°3333 
0°2500 
0°3333 
0°5000 
1°0000 


0°4118 
0°4000 
0°3333 
6°2500 
0°1667 
0°2000 
0°5000 
0°5000 
1-0000 


-—— 








= 
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1851. 
to 
1855. 


0°0217 
0°0231 
070243 
0°0256. 
0°0267. 
0:0281 
0°0295 
0°0309 
0°0326 
0°0343 
0:0363 
0°0383 
00407 
0°0430 
0:0456 
0:0488 
0°0524 
0°0573 
0:0623 
0°0674 


0°0727 
0°0789 
0°0867 
0°0955 
0°1050 
O°1151 . 
0°1243 
0°1315 
0°1383 
0°1466 
0°1570 
0°1705 
0°1822 
0°1943 
0°2090 © 
0°2276 
0°2579 
0°2837 
0°3069 
0°3429 


0°3913 
0°4286 
0°3125 
0°3636 
0°1429 
0°1667 
0°4000 
0°3333 
0°5000 
1:0000 


—- 
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Hunprixs on the Vital Statistics of Sweden. 


Taste B.— The proportion that Dizp in each Year of Lirz—Conid. 





Part I].—For FEMALEs separately. 


Sweden and Finland. 


mn nn eee 








Age. | 1755 
to 

1757. 

OF vaisae-e) OD 174 
ne alle 0:0698 
Sie 0°0505 
Lae 0:0334 
1 eae 0°0217 
“ee 0°0170 
eee 0°0145 
in 0°0125 
<eeeee 00107 
wees 00091 
eam 0:0080 
Bs 00067 
Bae. 0:0061 
|S geal 0°0058 
14 .....-..] 0°0057 
15. 0°0057 
A esac. 0:0058 
bas 0:0060 
Poe .2 0:0060 
BOTS cece 0:0062 
4 eR 0°0064 
3: RNR 0:0065 
22 .....«.| 0°0067 
eee 00069 
1 OR 0°0074 
7) ae 0°0075 
OE inst: 0:0080 
7) 0:0084 
DR asi: 0°0090 
29 0:0097 
GWredsdets: 0:0097 
oh eS 0:0100 
Ct eee 00103 
OE tia: 0°0106 
34 0:0109 
| 00111 
| or 00114 
ct 0°0117 
of ae 00118 
i ee 0°0122 
BO, cessor: 00126 
8 0:0129 
Us ae 0°0133 
Be iosce: 00135 
ye 0:0139 
MMos asain 0:0143 
A eis, 00148 
AEE BE nee 0°0150 
AG ae s,. 0°0154 
BO. stows: 0°0159 
BO saves 0°0162 





1758 
to 
1760. 


0'1840 
0°0475 
0°0374 
0°0271 
0°0173 
0°0150 
0°0128 
0°0111 
0°0095 
0°0078 
0°0068 
0°0060 
0°0057 
0°0056 
0°0055 
0°0058 
0°0061 
0°0063 
0°0065 
0°0069 


0°0069 
0:0071 
0°0073 
0°0076 
0°0079 
0°0085 
0°0089 
0°0095 
0°0101 
0°0107 
0°0110 
0°0113 
0°0116 
0°0119 
0°0122 
0°0125 
0°0127 
0°0132 
0°0136 
0°0140 


0°0143 
0°0150 
0°0156 
0°0160 
0°0167 
0:0172 
0°0177 
0.0182 
0°0188 
0°0194 
0°0202 


1761 1755 





0°2243 
0°0691 
0°0564 
0°0412 
0°0243 
0°0207 
0°0178 
0°0158 
0°0133 
0°0109 
0°0085 
0°0070 
0°0064 
0°0059 
0°0058 
0°0058 
0°0060 
0°0062 
0°0064 
0°0067 


0°0069 
0°0069 
0°0072 
0°0074 
0°0076 
0:0079 
0:0081 
0°0084 
0°0089 
0°0093 
0°0096 
0°0099 
0°0104 
0°0109 
0°0114 
0°0118 
0°0121 
0°0125 
0°0131 
0°0135 


0°0139 
0°0143 
0°0147 
0°0149 
0°0156 
0°0159 
0°0166 
0°0169 
0°0174 
0°0180 
0°0186 


0°1939 
0°0630 
0°0459 
0.0322 
0°0228 
0°0175 
0°0152 
0°0135 
0°0118 
0°0100 
0°0080 
0°0070 
0°0064 
0°0063 
0°0061 
0°0063 
0°0065 
0:0068 
0:0070 
0°0070 
0°0072 
0°0073 
0°0075 
0°0077 
0:0081 
0°0084 
0°0088 
0°0092 
0°0099 
00101 
0°0106 
0°0109 
0°0110 
0°0113 
0°0117 
0°0120 
0°0123 
0°0127 
0°0129 
0°0132 


0°0136 
0°0140 
0°0144 
0°0148 
0°0155 
0°0160 
0°0164 
0:0172 
0°0182 
0°0190 
0°0198 











1776 


0°1901 
0°0673 
0°0402 
0°0309 
0°0231 
0°0210 
0°0160 
0°0113 
0°0087 
0°0077 
0°0071 
0°0066 
0°0063 
0°0060 
0°0059 
0°0059 
0°0059 
0°0061 
0°0063 
0°0066 


0°0068 
0-0070 
0:0074 
0°0076 
0°0078 
0°0084 
0°0087 
0°0089 
0°0092 
0°0096 
0°0103 
0°0106 
0°0107 
0°0108 
0°0109 
0°0112 
0°0114 
0°0115 
0°0118 
0°0124 


0°0137 
0°0141 
0°0143 
0°0143 
0°0145 
0°0148 
0°0148 
0:0150 
0°0154 
0°0161 
0°0174 


1801 





0°1750 
0°0528 
0°0319 
0°0235 
0°0173 
0°0148 
0°0116 
0°0094 
0°0076 
0:0066 
0°0058 
0°0051 
0°0046 
0°0045 
0°0047 
0°0052 
0°0052 
0°0055 
0°0056 
0°0060 


0°0061 
0°0063 
0°0065 
0°0067 
0°0067 
0°0071 
0°0073 
0°0075 
0°0076 
0°0080 
0°0082 
0°0084 
0°0088 
0°0093 
0°0095 
0°0096 
0°0101 
0°0102 
0°0106 
0°0109 


0°0114 
0°0125 
0°0130 
0°0132 
0°0134 
0°0136 
0°0137 
0°0139 
0°0139 
0°0155 
0°0175 


1816 





0°1549 
0°0432 
0°0262 
0°0171 
0°0129 
0°0105 
0°0081 
0°0071 
0°0060 
0°0054 
0°0052 
0°0046 
0°0041 
0°0043 
0°0046 
0°0046 
0°0049 
0°0051 
0:0054 
0°0057 


0-0060 
0-0060 
0:0064 
0°0068 
0°0070 
0°0074 
0°0076 
0°0081 
0:0083 
0°0085 
0°0087 
0-0091 
0°0094 
0°0095 
0°0099 
0°0101 
0-0104 
90-0108 
0°0113 
0-0114 


0°0119 
0°0122 
0°0127 
0°0128 
0°0137 
0°0141 
0°0147 
0°0151 
0°0157 
0°0161 
0°0170 


Sweden alone. 


1841 1846 


to to to to to to to 
L7Go, 711775. | 1795. 1 “1805; 1840. | 1845.°}| 1850. 





0°1402 
0°0376 
0°0259 
0°0185 
0°0133 
0°0108 
0°0091 
0°0077 
0°0063 
0°0050 
0°0047 
0°0044 
0°0043 
0°0045 
0°0045 
0°0045 
0°0047 
0°0047 
0°0047 
0°0047 


0°0050 
0°0055 
0:0058 
0°0058 
0°0060 
0°0060 
0°0061 
0°0062 
0°0064 
0°0066 
0°0073 
0°0078 
0°0080 
0°0083 
0°0087 
0°0089 
0°0093 
0:0096 
0°0100 
0°0104 


0°0108 
00111 
0°0114 
0°0117 
0°0120 
0°0122 
0°0123 
0°0125 
0°0126 
0°0128 
0°0142 


0°1409 
0°0341 
0°0217 
0°0148 
0°0119 
-0°0090 
0°0077 
0°0067 
0°0058 
0°0051 
0°0046 
0‘0039 
0°0038 
0°0040 
0°0043 
0°0044 
0°0047 
0°0049 
0°0050 
0°0052 


0°0053 
0°0054 
0°0057 
0°0058 
0:0060 
0°0061 
0:0064 
0°0064 
0°0066 
0°0069 
0°0071 
0°0075 
0°0077 
0°0080 
0°0083 
0-0086 
0°0092 
0°0096 
0°0098 
0°0102 


0°0105 
0°0109 
0°0112 
00116 
0°0118 
0°0119 
0°0122 
0°0126 
0°0129 
0:0134 
0°0145 


[ June, 


1851 
to 
1855. 





0°1375 
0°0388 
0°0274 
0°0203 
0°0160 
0°0127 
0°0099 
0°0084 
0°0072 
0°0060 
0°0050 
0°0046 
0°0045 
0°0046 
0°0048 
0°0048 
0°0048 
0°0049 
0°0049 
0°0051 


0°0052 
0°0055 
0°0057 
0°0059 
0°0064 | 
0°0064 
0°0066 
0°0069 
0°0073 
0°0076 
0°0078 
0°0082 
0°0086 
0°0088 
0°0093 
0°0097 
0.0100 
0°0104 | 
0°0108 
0°O111 


0°0116 
0°0119 
0°0124 
0°0125 
0°0128 
0°0130 
0°0132 
0°0135 
0°0137 
0°0143 
0°0154 
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Taste B.—The proportion that Diep in each Year of Lire—Conid. 
Part I].—For FemaLtes—Contd. 





Sweden and Finland. Sweden alone. 


Age. 1755 1758 1761 1755 1776 1801 1816 1841 1846 1851 
t t to to 


to to to to (0) to) to to 
157, 1760. | 1763. E775. (OTF PeO5. 1840. 1845. | 1850. | 1855. 


























51 ....| 0°0167 | 0°0211 | 0°0192 | 0°0205 | 0°0181 | 0°0188 f 0°0179 | 0°0154 | 0°0161 | 0°0168 
52 ....| 0°0172 | 0°0221 | 0:0199 | 0°0212 | 0°0187 | 0°0192 | 00188 | 0°0162 | 0°0182 | 0°0181 
53. ....| 0°0183 | 0:0233 | 0°0205 | 0°0219 | 0:0196 | 0°0200 | 0-0200 | 0°0172 | 0°0193 | 0°0190 
D4 ....| 0°0194 | 0°0243 | 0°0215 | 0°0226 | 0:0202 | 0°0209 § 0°0212 | 0°0183 | 0°0205 | 0°0204 
95 ....| 0°0208 | 0°0250 | 0°0223 | 0°0237 | 0°0212 | 0°0225 | 0:0225 | 0°0194 | 0°0211 | 0°0214 
56 ....| 0°0224 | 0°0259 | 0:0231 | 0°0246 | 0°0230 | 0°0242 | 0°0239 | 00208 | 0°0222 | 0°0228 
57 ....| 0°0237 | 0°0268 | 0°0242 | 0°0257 | 0°0243 | 0°0258 | 00259 | 0°0225 | 0°0233 | 0°0241 
58 ....{ 0°0251 | 0°0281 | 0°0258 | 0°0270 | 0°0258 | 0°0274 | 0:0273 | 0°0242 | 0°0245 | 0°0256 
59 ....| 0°0275 | 0°0304 | 0°0277 | 0°0289 | 0:0273 | 0°0295 | 0:0290 | 0°0261 | 0°0256 | 0°0277 
60 ....| 0°0310 | 0°0337 | 0°0307 | 0°0307 | 0°0310 | 0°0328 | 0°0315 | 0°0277 | 0:0274 | 0°0301 
61 ....| 0°0341 | 0°0370 | 0°0347 | 0°0330 | 0°0345 | 0°0358 | 0°0341 | 0°0298 | 0°0295 | 0°0329 
62 ....| 0°0359 | 0°0397 | 00380 | 0°0357 | 0°0376 | 0°0383 f 00371 | 0°0321 | 0°0323 | 0°0355 
63 ....! 0°0379 | 0°0423 | 0°0406 | 0°0384 | 0°0411 | 0°0407 | 0-0402 | 0°0348 | 0°0366 | 0°0381 
64 ....1 0°0401 | 0°0452 | 0°0431 | 0°0414 | 0°0442 | 0°0436 § 0°0433 | 0°0378 | 0°0410 | 0°0415 
65 ....; 0°0425 | 0°0481 | 0°0458 | 0°0446 | 0°0480 | 0°0469 | 0°0467 | 0°0416 | 0°0463 | 0°0458 
66 ....| 0°0448 | 0°0516 | 0°0489 | 0°0486 | 0°0519 | 0°0499 | 0:0506 | 0°0458 | 0°0507 | 0°0504 
67 ....| 0°0476 | 0°0556 | 0°0522 | 0°0536 | 0°0572 | 0°0536 | 0°0542 | 0°0505 | 0°0552 | 0°0552 
68 ....| 0°0508 | 0°0602 | 0°0565 | 0°0583 | 0°0623 | 0°0581 | 0°0594 | 0°0550 | 0°0597 | 0°0598 
69 ....| 0°0557 | 0°0654 | 0°0618 | 0°0642 | 0°0678 | 0°0637 f 0°0650 | 0°0598 | 0°0641 | 0°0643 
70 ....| 0°0622 | 0°0714 | 0°0674 | 0°0706 | 0°0727 | 0°0718 | 0°0707 | 0°0659 | 0°0692 | 0°0709 


71 ....| 0°0698 | 0°0790 | 0°0734 | 0°0775 | 0°0800 | 0°0815 § 0°0773 | 0:0716 | 0°0751 | 0°0779 
72 ....1 0°0771 | 0°0875 | 0°0810 | 0°0857 | 0°0881 | 0°0882 | 0°0838 | 0°0779 | 0°0820 | 0°0849 
73 ....| 0°0841 | 0°0965 | 0°0894 | 0°0944 | 0°0941 | 0°0979 | 0-0915 | 0°0841 | 0°0889 | 0°0919 
74 ....| 0°0912 | 0°1061 | 0°0989 | 0°1035 | 0°1012 | 0°1061 f 0°0991 | 0°0904 | 0°0961 | 0°0980 
75 ...| 0°0976 | 0°1141 | 0°1073 | 0°1093 | 0°1065 | 0°1146 | 0°1057 | 0°0989 | 0°1042 | 0°1069 
76 ....| 0°1036 | 0°1167 | 0°1123 | 0°1116 | 0°1132 | 0°1194 | 0°1134 | 0°1087 | 0°1127 | 0°1146 
77 _....{ 0°1105 | 0°1223 | 0°1175 | 0°1159 | 9°1200 | 0°1243 | 0°1210 | 0°1207 | 0°1215 | 0°1243 
78 ....| 0°1176 | 0°1249 | 0°1230 | 0°1224 | 0°1254 | 0°1400 | 0°1280 | 0°1344 | 0°1321 | 0°1336 
79 ....| 0°1247 | 0°1338 | 0°1300 | 0°1320 | 0°1309 | 0°1524 | 0°1367 | 0°1495 | 0°1459 | 0°1455 
80 ....| 0°1339 | 0°1485 | 0°1450 | 0°1449 | 0°1363 | 0°1703 | 0°1490 | 0°1614 | 0°1614 | 0°1556 
81 ....| 0°1489 | 0°1623 | 0°1626 | 0°1628 | 0°1528 | 0°1839 | 0°1614 | 0°1776 | 0°1775 | 0°1642 
82 ....| 0°1667 | 0°1814 | 0°1860 | 0°1824 | 0°1725 | 0°1932 | 0°1778 | 0°1852 | 0°1945 | 0°1773 
83 ....| 0°1920 | 0°2065 | 0°2157 | 0°2083 | 0°1872 | 0°2170 | 0°1964 | 0°2034 | 0°2113 | 0°1922 
84 ....| 0°2178 | 0°2317 | 0°2460 | 0°2415 | 6°2012 | 0°2229 | 0°2173 | 0°2253 | 0°2344 | 0°2115 
85 ....| 9°2247 | 0°2562 | 0°2489 | 0°2571 | 0°2080 | 0°2295 | 0°2397 | 0°2299 | 0°2531 | 0°2287 
86 ....| 0°2245 | 0°2611 | 0°2514 | 0°2527 | 0°2093 | 0°2418 | 0°2656 | 0°2410 | 0°2678 | 0°2451 
87 ....| 0°2316 | 0°2481 | 0°2519 | 0°2574 | 0°2105 | 0°2609 | 0°2712 | 0°2559 | 0°3029 | 0°2670 
88 ....| 0°2397 | 0°2400 | 0°2551 | 0°2376 | 0°2117 | 0°2788 | 0°2791 | 0°2866 | 0°3443 | 0°3000 
89 ....| 0°2523 | 0°2237 | 0°2603 | 0°2338 | 0°2202 | 0°2911 | 0°2903 | 0°3482 | 0°4000 | 0°3367 
90 ....| 0°2651 | 0°2373 | 0°2407 | 0°2203 | 0°2235 | 0°3051 | 0°3030 | 0°3699 | 0°3750 | 0°4000 


91 ....| 0°2787 | 0°2222 | 0°2439 | 0°2174 | 0°2424 | 0°3415 | 0°3043 | 0°2826 | 0°2667 | 0°2821 
92 ....| 0°2955 | 0°2286 | 0°2581 | 0°2222 | 0°2600 | 0°4074 | 0°3438 | 0°2727 | 0°3182 | 0°2143 
93 ....| 0°3226 | 0°2593 | 0°3043 | 0°2500 | 0°2703 | 0°4375 | 0°3810 | 0°2083 | 0°2000 | 0°1818 
94 ....| 0°3333 | 0°2500 | 0°3125 | 0°2857 | 0°2963 | 0°4444 | 0°3846 | 0°2105 | 0°2500 | 0°2222 
95 ....| 0°3571 | 0°2667 | 0°2727 | 0°3333 | 0°3684 | 0°4000 | 0°3750 | 0°2667 | 0°3333 | 0°2857 
96 ....| 0°3333 | 0°2727 | 0°2500 | 0°3000 | 0°5000 | 0°3333 | 0°6000 | 0°1818 | 0°3333 | 0°3000 
97 ....| 0°3333 | 0°2500 | 0°3333 | 0°2857 | 0°5000 | 0°5000 § 0°5000 | 0°2222 | 0°2500 | 0°2857 
98 ....| 0°2500 | 0°3333 | 0°2500 | 0°4000 | 0°6667 | 1°0000 | 1°0000 | 0°2857 | 0°3333 } 0°2000 


a 











a 


99 ....| 0°3333 | 0°2500 | 0°3333 | 0°3333 | 1°0000 amen — 0°2000 | 0°5000 | 0°2500 
100 ....| 0°5000 | 0°3333 | 0°5000 | 0°5000 — — — 0°5117 | 1°0000 | 0°3333 
101 _.| 1-0000 | 0-5000 | 1:0000| 1-0000| — | — | — |o-5000! — | 0-5000 


ST AS SE TEL AEST SL EA SLE TEEN SITLL INCL LO LEEPER E LNG EE ERED EE LEST STELLA ESL LOE TE LIER TE BLED I TE EIT EEE ILL IE PEER PEELED IO, 





















148 Henpnrixs on the Vital Statistics of Sweden. [ June, 
Tasie C.—Lire Tasie for SWEDEN, 1841-55. 
Part I.—WMale Life. 
Average | Probabilit Average | Probability 
eo ike ee Bxpee- of Dying” Living. ee Bxpec = Dying 
ments. | tation in ments. | tation In 
of Life. | One Year. of Life.| One Year. 
Oui cse: 10,000 | 1,634 | 41°28 | 0°1634 4,768 | 106 18°02 | 0°0222 
Ee 8,366 332 | 48°29] 0:0397 4,662 | 111 17°42 | 0°0238 
Deraaess 8,034 226 | 49°27 | 0°0281 4,501 1° 1435 16°83 | 0°0248 
er 7,808 155 | 49°68 | 0°0199 4,438 | 116 16°25 | 0°0261 
Are. caus 7,653 111 | 49°68 | 0°0145 4,322 |.119 15°67 | 0°0275 
Dae 7,042 90 | 49°40] 0°0119 4,203 | 120 15°10 | 0°0286 
eee 7,452 73 | 48:99 | 0°0098 4,083 | 123 14°53 | 0°0301 
Geckos Tiare 62 | 48°47 | 0°0084 3,960 | 125 13°97 | 0°0316 
Ohisdens 704d 51 | 47°88 | 0°0070 3,835 |) 127 13°41} 0°0331 
biccge.® 7,266 42 | 47°21} 0°0058 3,708 | 130 12°85 | 0°0351 
PO ects: 7,228 35 | 46°48] 0°0048 Soyer hoe 12°31 | 0°0369 
f Lh Pere 7,189 34 | 45°70] 0:0047 3,446 | 135 11°75 | 0°0392 
1 sh 7,459 33 | 44°92 | 0°0046 Sole | PST 11-21 | 0°0414 
Poiswc y Z5bce 33 | 44°13 | 0°0046 3,174 | 140 10°67 | 0°0441 
TA oecce: 7,089 34 | 43°33 | 0:0048 3,034 | 146 10°14; 0°0481 
BOR 7,055 34 | 42:53} 0°0048 2,988 | 155 9°63 | 0°0537 
1 a eee 7,021 34 | 41°74] 0°0048 2.7351 Poa 9°14] 0°0596 
i yf See 6,987 35 | 40°94} 0°0050 2,570 | 164 8°69 | 0°0638 
Tok can 6,952 35 | 40°14] 0°0050 2,406 | 165 8°25 | 0°0686 
POL eens 6,917 36 | 39°34] 0°0052 2,241 | 163 7°82 | 0°0727 
20: ava 6,881 43 | 38:55 1 0°0062 2,078:| 163 7°40] 0:0784 
Dil caaents 6,838 47 |.37°79 | 0°0069 1,915 |, 161 6°98 | 0°0841 
D2... anes 6,791 49 | 37°04} 0°0072 1,754 |: 160 6°58 | 0°0912 
Qs dest 6,742 50 | 36°31 | 0°0074 1,594) 159 6:19 | 0°0997 
yt Eee 6,692 52 |35°58 | 0°0078 13435 |). 157 5°82 | 0°1094 
Don awed: 6,640 52 | 34°85 | 0°0078 1278: + £52 5°47 |} 0°1189 
BOs sxvdeas 6,588 53 | 34°12 | 0°0080 1,126 | 143 5°14 0°1270 
iy es ee 6,535 54 | 33°40] 9:°0083 983 | 134 4°82 | 0°1363 
QS cree 6,481 55 | 32°67 | 0°0085 849 | 125 4°50 | 0°1472 
1 I ee 6,426 56 | 31°94 | 0°0087 7241 115 4°19 | 0°1588 
BO. 000s. 6,370 58 | 31°22] 0:0091 609 | 106 3°88 | 0°1741 
Slissvaces 6,312 60 | 30°50} 0°0095 5903 95 3°60 | 0°1889 
Sos SoRsts 6,252 62 | 29°79 | 0:0099 408 86 3°32 | 0°2108 
iheiseeds 6,190 65 | 29°08} 0°0105 322 75 3°07 | 0°2329 
Bb vctevecs 6,125 66 | 28°39] 0:°0108 247 65 2°85 | 0°2632 
WI Beech 6,059 69 | 27°69 | 0°0114 182 52 2°69 | 0°2857 
HOacesanss 5,990 72 | 27°01 | 0°0120 130 39 2°57 | 0°3000 
Cbdicde cenit 5,918 74 | 26°33 | 0°0125 91 28 2°46 | 0°3077 
BS. recent 5,844 76 | 25°65 | 0°0130 63 21 2°35 4: O°333a 
ao. ching 5,768 80 | 24°99| 0°0139 42 ly 2°24) 0°4048 
aU Ace 5,688 82 | 24°33 | 0°0144 25 10 2°42 | 0°4000 
Ft | Sea A 5,606 84 | 23°68} 0°0150 15 5 2°70 | 0°3333 
Oe ea 5,522 87 | 23°03 | 0°0158 ‘10 3 2°80 | 0°3000 
Wve cnaes 5,435 90 | 22°39 | 0:0166 7 1 2°79 | 0°1429 
Lo RS 5,345 OF 20°76.1 (00170 om ieee 4 2°17 |) O:33e5 
AD keakes 5,254 93 2s Ong 7 4 1 2°00 | 0°2500 
1 5,161 94 | 20°50 | 0:0182 S 1 1550] 0333s 
iy Een 5,067 97 | 19°87 | 0°0191 Z 1 1°00 | 0:5000 
he ee 4,970 100 | 19°25 | 0:0201 1 ] 0°50} 1°0000 
rn 4,870 102 | 18°63 | 0°0209 
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Henvrrxs on the Vital Statistics of Sweden. 


TasLe C.—Lire Taare for Swepen, 1841-55—Conid. 
Parr IIl.—Female Life. 





Age. Living. 

Oo 10,000 

Bias 8,605 

ee 8,288 

ere 8,081 

Besson. 7,936 

Beaiece 7,827 

Cats 7,742 

S554; 7,674 

Bisceses 7,615 

O..8. 7,566 
WOs0¢%:. 7,526 
Hoon. 7,490 
hed 7,458 
Une ra 7,426 
Lees 7,393 
Ce 7,360 
RG as. 7,327 
oy ere 7,292 
ecu. 7,297 
BQ: teal 
BO i ovine: 7,185 
Oia. 7,148 
ps ee 7,109 
PF. 7,068 
24.00... 7,027 
1 ee 6,985 
bp) Meares 6,942 
2 Soe 6,897 
CS oss. 6,852 
DO ie 6,806 
SO sa... 6,758 
ae 6,708 
kee 6,656 
Toovcavers 6,602 
Sheu... 6,547 
ee 6,489 
BGicinc eas: 6,430 
rere 6,369 
ee 6,306 
39us.... 6,242 
40.. 6,176 
| eee 6,108 
: es 6,039 
tee 5,969 
Co 5,898 
BG sirciis. 5,826 
SOs. 5,754 
+ ee 5,681 
ee 5,608 
BD icisn. 5,535 
eee 5,460 


a eeeencnonnsssssnnsnsnsseesansssssesnenansnsmessssansnsesssnenenessssnanmensnsnssnenssnssenssnssnessesssnsssnsrsasssssssanessrarasrsnssnsnsssreessaeeseteeseeeee= ee 
oe eee” 


Decre- 
ments. 


Average 
Expec- 
tation 

of Life. 


41°34 
40°56 
39°79 
39°02 
38°25 
37°49 
36°73 
35°97 
35°21 
34°45 
ala’ 
32°97 
32°23 
31°50 
30°78 
30°05 
29°34 
28°62 
27°91 
27°21 


26°50 
25°80 
25°10 
24°39 
23.69 
22°98 
22°27 
21°55 
20°83 
20°11 


Probability 

of Dying 
a 

One Year. 


0:0179 | 


0°0137 
0°0109 
0:0088 
0:0077 
0-0064 


0:0053 | 


0°0048. 


0:0043 | 


0:0043 
0:0044 
0:0045 
0°0045 
0°0048 
0°0048 
0°0050 
0°0050 
0:0051 


0°0055 
0:0058 
0°0058 
0:0060 
0°0062 
0°0065 
0°0065 
0°0067 
0:0071 
0:0074 
0:0078 
0°0081 
0°0083 
0°0089 
0:0091 
0 0095 
0°0099 
0°0101 
0°0106 
0°0110 


0°0113 
0°0116 
0°0119 
0°0122 
0°0124 
0°0127 
0°0128 
0°0130 
0°0136 
0°0147 


Sas 


eee 


WO. 


| 5,004 


Meee ero wwe Pt 


Expec- 
tation 


of Life. 


ots | ec | fers — | cree | eerrecee | cone 


149 


Average | Probability 


of Dying 
in 
One Year. 


0°0162 
0°0174 
0°0187 
0°0196 
0°0206 
0°0220 
0°0234 
0°0248 
0°0263 
0°0286 
0°0306 
0°0334 
0°0363 
0°0403 
0°0446 
0:0490 
0°0535 
0°0581 
0°0627 
0°0686 
0°0748 


0°0817 
0°0885 
0°0947 
0°1035 
0°1118 
0°1219 
0°1334 
0°1468 
0°1595 
0°1737 
0°1847 
0°2026 
0°2240 
0°2381 
0°2500 
0°2760 
0°3094 
0°3646 
0°3770 
0°2895 


0°2593 
0°2000 
0°2500 
0°2500 
0°3333 
0°3333 
0°2500 
0°3333 
0°5000 
10000 
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TasLe C.—Lire Tasie for SweveN, 1841-55—Contd. 


Part IIIl.—Both Sexes combined. 





Age. Living. 


Qeeceme | ee | | er | re | ee | eee 


Decre- 
nents. 


Obie: 10,000 {1,518 


Rieke 8,482 

ee 8,155 

Saki: 7,941 

Be. 7,793 

Li eee 7,682 

Geli 7,595 

ae 7,523 

8 7,463 

Ons: 7,413 
eee 7,371 
nee 7,335 
ieee 7,302 
US se 7,270 
coe 7,238 
ean 7,205 
16d eu 
TAS Vil We 
Weseeat 7,102 
19%,.0 7,067 
| 7,030 
Bi tak d 6,991 
nee 6,948 
Cae 6,903 
ahi 6,857 
Ce 6,809 
aie 6,762 
ak 6,713 
aes 6,664 
O05... 6,613 
cere 6,561 
31 6,507 
eee 6,450 
S55 o5 6,392 
ees 6,333 
cet 6,271 
WG. an ret 6,207 
Ce 6,140 
38,400 6,072 
BOs 704 6,002 
L008 5,929 
Pa 5,854 
dG 5,777 
4S. ore 5,699 
Mie ne 5,619 
AB vocscacs 5,537 
rane 5,454 
| ae 5,370 
4B inc. 5,286 
AOn 5,200 
BOs 5,111 


327 
214 
148 
111 


87 
72 
60 
50 
42 
36 
33 
32 
32 
33 
34 
34 
35 
35 
37 


39 
43 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
49 
51 
52 
54 
57 
58 
59 
62 
64 
67 
68 
70 
13 
75 


77 
78 
80 
82 
83 
84 
84 
86 
89 
93 


Average | Probability 


Expec- 
tation 
of Life. 


38°10 
37°35 
36°60 
35°86 
35°12 
34°37 
33°63 
32°90 
32°17 
31°45 
30°73 
30°01 
29°30 
28°60 
27°70 
27°91 
26°52 
25°84 


25°17 
24°50 
23°82 
23°16 
22°49 
21°83 
21°16 
20°49 
19°82 
19°16 


HAMM ADSHWODEKRGUE KRG H OOO 
DEODBON RH DODNIMHDOHROUAAS 


fe bet eet ee ED DD CO OO OF 
MOMeHAIacSe 
ecocenooaoon 


[ June, 


\ 


Average | Probability 


of Dying 


in 
One Year. 


0°0195 
0°0209 
0°0220 
0°0233 
0°0241 
0:0256 
0°0270 
0°0284 
0°0305 
0:0319 
0°0345 
0°0368 
0°0399 
0°0436 
0°0480 
0°0535 
0°0579 
0°0625 
0°0671 
0°0723 


0°0793 
0°0852 
0°0931 
0°0998 
0°1089 
0°1172 
0°1263 
0°1390 
0°1539 
0°1616 
0-1760 
0:1925 
0:2141 
0°2435 
0°2644 
0°2708 
0:°2857 
0°3200 
0°3529 
0°4091 
0°2692 


0°2632 
0°2143 
0:°2727 
0°2500 
0°3333 
0°2500 
0°3333 
0°5000 
1:0000 
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TaBLe D.—Swepen (1751-1855).—Increase of the Poputation.— 
Quinquennial and Annual Ratios. 





















































Total Per Cent. Total | Per Cent. 
Increase of ane os of 
the 
Years. Donaiaton For each For Years. Popaiou For each For 
in each Quin- each in each Quin- each 
Five Years. | quennium.| Year. Five Years. |quennium.| Year. 
1751-55 ....| 90,351 5°12 |1°00491810-15.... 87,215 3°66 0°723 
756-60 ....) 39,559 2°13 |0°422] °16-20....) 119,624 4°85 0°952 
"61565 ...| 71,576 3°78 0°745 721-25... 186,562 7221 1°392 
66-70 .. 65,750 3°34 10°660] ’26-30....) 116,830 at 0 °829 
76-80 ....| 97,434 4°82 |0°956] ’31-35....) 137,357 4°75 0°934 
1781-85 ....| 31,492 1°48 |0°305] 1836-40....) 113,448 3° 7D 0°739 
786-90 .... 8,459 0°39 |0:°079] ’41-45....) 177,649 5°65 1°107 
791-95 ....| 122,905 | 5°69 |1:024] ’46-50....) 166,005] 5-00 | 0:982 — 
796-1800 66,166 2°90 |0°657] ’51-55....) 156,791 4°50 0 888 
1801-05 ....| 80,105 3°41 |0°674 = a 
2 Total ‘ : 
ee } 1,174,266 | 47-63 | 0-978 
GREAT Britain AND IRELAND. 
Actual Increase 
Years. of | Increase. | Per Annum. 
Population. 
Per cut. Per cnt. 
Great Britain and Ireland .... | 1801-61 13,239,534 82°3 1371 
é + 01-31 | 8,297,231 52°0 1°7385 
5 ‘s 31-61 | 4,942,303 200 0°667 
England and Wales ........600 751-61 2,134,116 12:0 1 °200 
MAINA 5 aietoe vittid si descdessvieh’ 751-61 172,509 6°0 0 °600 


[Fes Com Le a aoe are S16b | 987,842. .) "0 —1 +202 
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TasLeE D.—IncreEase of the Poputation in various Countries (1769-1855) 


























—Contd. 
Increase per Cent. 
Year 
Countries. and Date of Population. For the 
C whole Period} Average 
Pueue, between per Annum. 
each Census. 
Worway aiseeeie ihineevo Sener. 1769 748,000 — —_ 
1801 883,038 18°05 0°57 
To 885,431 0°27 0°02 
125 1,051,328 18°74 E77 
"30. 1,194,827 13°65 1°36 
"45 1,328,471 11°19 13% 
"55 1,490,047 1:17 4°27. 
PWIA oye sec tanath erecaves wel PROT 925,680 ~ — 
(without the Duchies) 734 1,223,797 32°21 0°94 
740 1,283,027 4°83 0°80 
745 1,350,527 5°24 1°05 
"50 1,407,747 4°25 0°85 
“55 1,499,859 6°54 1°31 
TEaTOVED oiisssecnsecepsororvesennes siete 1848 1,758,847 — — 
752 1,819,253 3°43 0°77 
‘55 1,819,777 0°03 0°009 
PANS NG va cecc po. detexapesas a EMR: 1816 10,349,031 —_ — 
(without Neufchatel) 719 10,981,934 6°12 2°03 
es 11,664,133 6°21 2°07 
"2 12,256,725 5°08 1°69 
728 12,726,110 3°83 | ys 
731 13,038,960 2°46 0°81 
734 13,509,927 og) 1°20 
| 14,098,125 4°35 1°44 
740 14,928,501 5°89 1:96 
743 15,471,084 3°63 1°21 
746 16,112,938 4°15 i-s2 
749 16,331,187 1°30 0°45 
gy 4 16,935,420 3°70 i°23 
Kingdom of Saxony .......... 1832 17,558,153 — — 
734 1,595,668 2°41 0°99 
"37 1,652,114 3°54 pa bs 2 
740 1,706,276 3°28 1:09 
743 1,757,800 3°02 1:00 
"46 1,836,433 4°47 1°49 
749 1,894,431 3°16 1°05 
Bavaria soveeeceeeer seen POCO rreeevoe ove 1818 3,707,966 — —_ 
44 4,044,569 9°08 1°00 
30 4,133,760 2°20 0°73 
734 4,246,778 2°75 0°68 
"ou 4,315,469 1°62 0°54 
740 4,370,977 1°28 0°42 
"43 4,440,327 1°58 O° o2 
"46 4,504,874 1°45 0°48 
"49 4,520,751 0°35 0°12 
752 4,559,452 0°85 0°28 
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Tasie D.—InoreEase of the Popunation in various Countries (1769-1855) 




















—Contd. 
Increase per Cent. 
Year 
Countries. and Date of Population. For the yer 
Gane, whole Period verage 
4 = between per Annum. 
H each Census. 
PE OUSAO oh secs cexd daxacdsaseus ae oe 1840 2,860,450 — — 
749 3,056,879 6°86 0°75 
MNS 50 ech sc ceo dan eodoneste< 1831 3,785,814 — ~~ 
"46 4,337,196 14°56 0°98 
WeDo os heaters ikenen evinces 1800 27,349,003 — — 
(without Algeria) 06 29,107,425 + 6°43 1°28 
"11 29,092,734 —0:°05 —0°01 
| 30,461,875 +4°71 + 0°47 
’26 31,858,937 4°59 0-92. 
731 32,569,223 2°23 0°44 
’36 33,540,910 2°98 0°59 
’41 34,230,178 2°06 0°41 
46 35,400,486 3°42 0°68 
751 55,783,170 1°08 0°21 
’56 36,039,364 0°71 0°14 
England and Wales ............ 1801 9,156,171 — a 
oo 10,454,529 14°18 1°39 
"i 12,172,664 16°43 1°64 
731 14,051,986 15°44 1°54 
741 16,035,198 14°11 1°31 
51 18,054,170 12°59 1°37 
"61 20,223,746 12°00 1°20 
“CLE SS tena Renee 1801 1,678,452 -—~ = 
PEE 1,884,044 12°22 1-19 
21 2,137,325 13°44 1°34 
7O¥ 2,405,610 12°55 1°25 
74] 2,652,339 10°25 1°02 
751 25,922,002 10°18 1°10 
’61 3,061,251 6°00 0°60 
PANN iieScdexe insacicdioedatsacsts 1821 6,801,827 — — 
31 7,767,401 14°20 1°42 
41 8,175,124 5°25 0°52 
’51 6,552,386 —19°85 —1°98 
61 5,764,543 —12°02 —1°20 
United States of North 1790 3,929,827 — — 
LOE che ihendeigisetssiters 1800 5,305,925 39°09 3°51 
710 7,239,814 36°45 3°64 
720 9,638,131 33°13 3°31 
730 12,866,020 33°49 3°35 
740 17,069,453 32°67 3°26 
50 23,191,876 35°87 3°58 
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[ June, 


Taste E.—Swepen (1805-55).—Proportion of Innasirants of the 


Country to Inhabitants of Towns. 





To 1,000 Inhabitants of the Country, there were the following Numbers in Towns. 














Years. % ; Rial 
Sweden.| Norway. bag Prussia. | Saxony. Eg Holland. as . A 
1737. — kh 258 — os — _- —_ — 
1801.. — —_— 260 a — — ons — — 
05 106 — — —_ — — — — — 
710 106 — — — — — — — — 
i 5 112 = — — — — — — — 
1820,,..; 112 — — — — — _ _ — 
Dee DES 123) — — -- — oo — — 
729...) — — — — —_ — — a2o — 
cous 108 — — — — —- — — — 
gi Ba — — — 374 — _- —_— ~ — 
1832...) — — oe — 490 — — | — — 
734...) — — 259 376 486 — —— — a 
Oa a LOG 121 — -—- -= = a —_ 
a SSDI Maa Sethe ame tee ee ET i SI 
739...) — — —_ — = -- 577 — — 
1840....; 106 — 254 — 508 —_ —_— — — 
743...) — — = 382 524 —- — — — 
FAD) 1 LOS 138 258 — — — — —— — 
746....| — — — —- 528 a22 — ood — 
749...) — — — 390 538 me 563 — — 
1850...) . V2 — 260 ne -~ — a a — 
"B1....| — — — —~ — — — 
752...) — — — 397 —_— oe — — — 
Sat: LLG 153 280 — —_ dol —_— — — 











| 


1,066 | 1,075 


Taste F.—Swepen (1751-1855).—Propvorrion of the Sexes in the 




















PoputLaTION. 
Number Number Number Number 
Years. ee Years. - Robi Years. = Ps Years. sale a 
1,000 Men. 1,000 Men. 1,000 Men. 1,000 Men. 
Gy hee 1,124 17 72:,:. 1,096 T8000. «... 1,084 1830 1,076 
iy cee $117 7D ice 1,089 "OD sans: 1,066 a ccke 1,070 
ZY Gore 1,115 "80... 1,081 LOR 1,097 "#0. x00: 1,070 
"GO. 1,120 BB x: 1,072 15d 1,094 cae 1,068 
"63.5; 1,107 90... 1,090 "DOW sac 1,085 PHO. 1,064 
"G66 visas 1,099 OS si 1,086 DD x oc. 1,079 "BO ek 1,063 
"69. .... 1,097 
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TasLe F.—Comparison with other Countries—Conid. 




















Number Number 
Countries. Years. e ee “ Countries. Years. | Ff yee se 
1,000 Men. 1,000 Men. 
WOR WRy Sg 1769 1,100 Baden eect 1821-25} 1,050 
1801 1,090 ‘1 726-30 1,048 
25 1,060 733 1,047 
235 1,041 ?36-39 1,049 . 
74.5 1,037 742-45 1,046 
55 1,041 "46 1,045 
749° 1,052 
Denmark  ........2. 1787 1,018 752 1,054 
(excluding the} 1801 1,018 755 1,063 
Duchies) 734 1,022 
740 1,026 
745 1,023 Netherlands ........ 1840 1,042 
50 1,021 749 1,039 
"55 15021 
FEADOVE?:«...50.00ds055. 1848 1,009 Belgiam.....:.:..0..0.| 1829 1,033 
"52 1,004 "46 1,005 
755 1,006 
PPUSSIA cciscscccces oo 1816 1,016 i 8, i) a re 1801 1,054 
roe 1,003 06 1,034 
740 1,004 721 1.059 
743 1,004 71 1,042 
746 1,002 736 1,037 
749 1,001 74), 1,025 
tae 1,004 746 1,018 
eth 1,011 
Kingdom of 1816 1,089 
Saxony ........ ’20 1,081 
730 1,067 England and 1801 1,026 
ioe 1,059 Wealless...is:..+- 711 1,025 
734 1,058 721 1,021 
731. 1,055 731 1,029 
"40 1,057 741 1,030 
"3 1,054 ay) | 1,027 
746 1,049 
749 1,052 
Scotland. iviscéeves. 1801 1,074 
Ch a ere 1834 1,051 "11 1,083 
737 1,048 | 1,078 
"40 1,050 eal 1,081 
43 1,049 741 1,082 
746 1,045 cy 1,074 
749 1,050 
752 1,040 
TLElANE oijscccsesess 1821 1,035 
Wurtemberg ........ 1832 1,054 | 1,046 
734 1,071 4] 1,034 
By| 1,066 51 1,054. 
"40 1,063 
43, 1,054 
"46 1,056 United States of 1820 968 
749 1,056 North America 30 970 
752 1,067 "40 964 
5S 1,011 50 959 
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Taste G.—Swepen (1751-1855).—Proportion of Marriaces to 
Porunation compared with similar Results in other Countries. 

















Number Number 
10) 
Countries. Years. inbatahonts Countries. Years. Vi habit ts 
0 One ne 
Marriage. | Marriage. 
Sweden’... 1751-60 110 Bavaria  .....ss000+ Span ss 152 
761-70 116 33-35 149 
71-80 118 ”36-38 156 
81-90 126 "39-41 150 
791-1800 117 742-44 141 
1801-10 122 "45-47 154 
711-20 115 48-51 150 
21-30 120 
”31-40 140 BADER D2 scracdocive 1827-30 I4l 
’41-50 134 731-35 129 
751-55 136 736-40 125 
"41-45 131 
NOPWBY: |. .caeseoss 1796-1805 129 46-50 147 
1816-25 113 "Sd 163 
’26-35 132 ’52 196 
736-45 37 53 200 
746-55 129 54 208 
755 182 
Dennis: 2..:.5..00: 1801-33 rig 
34-39 ie! Netherlands........ 1815-28 124 
40-44 129 °40 129 
"45-49 125 i 133 
I 
BARON icp. os sccr0-08 1831-35 n23 43 ee 
36-40 121 "44 134 
"41 117 "45 132 
"42 113 "46 148 
? , 
a8 123 47 159 
44 119 "48 139 
"45 115 "49 132 
’A6 ri3 650 112 
"47 130 ot 117 
748 I 25 75D 124 
749 118 50 131 
50 104, 
Belen \.....Ssuce: 1841 139 
PRUERIA bo icsc otis. 1748-90 101 742 144. 
1816 88 "43 149 
19 99 "44 145 
22 1IO "45 147 
25 109 "46 169 
28 121 "47 180 
31 132 "48 152 
34 104 749 138 
oO” 110 50 131 
"40 113 
43 110 France (\.,..ioae 1801-05 134 
46 116 06-10 127 
49 IIO "11-15 | 
52 118 716-20 co! 1 a a le 
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Taste J.—Swepen (1751-1855).—Proportion of Marrraces, &¢c.—Contd. 





























Number Number 
0 
Countries. Years, Inhabi tants Countries, Years. Inhabitants 
to One to One 
Marriage. Marriage. 
France—contd. | 1821-25 130 England—contd.| 1796-1805 115 
726-30 126 1806-15 £22 
731-35 ey 716-25 123 
36-40 124 ’26-35 124 
*41~45 123 739 126 
"46-50 128 "40 128 
*A1 130 
Portugal: c.c0.000.4 1838-41 144 "44 129 
36-45 128 
England ..........4. 1761 103 "49 119 
; "71 106 
"81 109 


| 791 Ti2 Scotland. ssc. 1855 118 









Taste H.—Marrices arranged according to Civil Position in Sweden and in other 
Countries, 1810-55. 








Out of every 100 Marriages, there occurred the following Number between 


Total Males. Total Females. 
Years. Single | Widowers | Single | Widowers 


Men and | and Single | Men and and Total. 


Single jw; Single | wi 
Women. | Women Widows. | Widows. on poor a aie 


Married.| Married. |) yfarried.| Married. 





























AA SE ee 84°] 9°2 4°6 2% 88°7 113 93°3 6°7 
oo Pe, TE 84:0 9°3 4°6 ork 88°6 11°4 93°3 6°7 
COCO SEEPC COL COCEEEE ETE 84°7 8°6 4°8 1:9 89°5 10°5 93°3 6°7 
Pete EN oS, nous 85°0 8°6 4°4 2°0 89°4 10°6 93°6 6°4 
SM eset Be onleud- ine 85°8 7°8 4°4 2°0 90°2 9°8 93°6 6°4 
SUELO, nests ndteks 84°7 8°7 4°6 2°0 89°3 10°7 93°4 6°6 
eke rains isein 84°7 8°3 4:9 2-1 89°6 10°4 93°0 7°0 
ah i ROE OF 82°0 9°6 5°6 2°8 87°6 12°4 91°6 8°4 
eee Re ee 79°4 10°7 6°5 3°4 85°9 14°] 90°1 9°9 
SEER ERENCE Come 77°6 11°6 »/°0 3°8 84°6 15°4 89°2 | 10°8 
_ th ke area 78°47 re | 6°8 3°4 85°5 14°5 89°8 | 10°2 
Berea ee aan: ee 78°9 17°} 6°8 ave 85°7 14°3 90°0 | 10°0 
Lt 5 ee ae 77°0 11°8 7°6 3°6 84°6 15:4 88°81 11-2 
tlm Soci 71°9 13°4 9°7 5°0 81°6 18°4 85°30) 14-7 
“ii ee a eee em 73°9 13°1 8°9 4°] 82°8 bye? 87°0 | 13°0 
PR VOTALE  “iecsrsevssesess 78°88 | 10°94 6°84 3°34 85°72| 14°28 || 89°82! 10°18 





Of which, in rural 
districts : 





gh lie 84:7 8-7 4°5 21 89°2 | 10°8 || 93:4 | 6-6 
SR ON 84°5 8-4 4°9 2:2 89'4 | 10°6 || 92:9 | 7-7 
ee 84°6 8°5 51 1°8 100 | 89-7 | 10°3 |] 93:1 | 6-9 
iene cote 86°3 7-0) 5:4 13 100 | 91-7 S30 98s] G7 
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Taste H.—Marrraces arranged according to Civil Position in Sweden, &c.—Conitd. 








Out of every 100 Marriages, there occurred the following Number between 








Total Males. Total Females. 
Countries. Years. Single | Widowers | Single | Widowers 


Men and | and Single | Men and and otal. 


Single lw; Single | w; 
Women. | Women. | Widows. | Widows. Je Widowers m idows 


Marriea.| Married. || Marriea.| Married. 


























Norway ........ 1839-45| 79°4 10°6 6°7 oo 100 | 86°1 13°9 90°0 | 10°0 
"46-55 | 83°36 8°99 5°14 2 ol 100 | 88°5 Ties 92°35} 7°65 
Denmark ........ 1836-44 | 74:2 9°7 3°75 2°6 100 | 87:7 r2°3 83°9 | 16°ts 
745-49 | 76°5 12°72 8°6 22 100 } 85:1 14°9 89°2 | 10°83 — 
re —$err ; 
Saxony............ 1834-49 | 83°6 16°4 100 | — — — _— 
Bavaria ........ 1845-51] 77:0 14°3 6°8 1°9 100 | 83°8 | 16-2 || 91°3 | 8-7 
a, ee” 3 

AmStTia....c.0..00 1830-47 | 74°5 18°7 6°8 100 — — — — 
Belgium ....... 1841-50} 80°9 11°4 5°0 2-7 100 | 85°9 14°1 92°35 07 
France ..0...5.3->: 1836-53 | 83°5 9°4 Perf 3°4 100 | 87°2 12°8 92°9 ‘a 





Tas Ee I.—SwepEn (1821-55).—Proportion of First to other MaRRIAGES 
of the HusBanp. 





Out of 1,000 Marriages of the Husband: 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 


Marriages. | Marriages. | Marriages. | Marriages.| Marriages. | Marriages. | 1°'%!- 
1851-55 wes... 92:14 1103-29 | 4:18 | 0-38 | 0-01 — | 1,000 
46-50 severe 895-85 | 99-22 | 4:65 | 0-26 | 0:02 —. | £000 
MAb ans... 874:09 |119°69 | 5-79 | 0°39 | 0-04 — | date 
136A Qs shine: 856°78 | 13472 | 7°71 0°69 0°10 =. 4,000 
31-35 ........{ 842°21 |148°67 | 8°59 | 0:48 | 0°05 — +") eee 
796-30 vsreres. 85614 |136°54 | 6-839 | 0-445 | 0:027 | 0-009 | 1,000 
91 SOR ey) 857-401 | 135°621| 6°523 | 0-405 | 0-042 | 0-008 } 1,000 


Average....| 867°802 | 125°393 | 6°326 0°436 0°041 0°002 | 1,000. 


TREN IES Fe TORRES TS SME TS TAS TTT RE I I IS Eo I IL EF PT ST a 
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TaBie K.—Swepen (1831-55).—Aces af Marriage, proportions for each Sex.” 





Ages of the Couples in every 100 Marriages celebrated. 























Men, Aged: Women, Aged: 
Years. 

Under ss 36 Above | Total. | Under 26 36 Above 

0 to to to 

2 Ne 35. 50. 50. 25. 35. 50. 50. 

SS Oy Sa eee 28°58i01/55°90.4 12°92 12°86 100 {40°22 | 47°90 10°70; 1°18 
ABER O Jas s0n0s 33°30 | 52°70] 11°30 | 2°70; 100 | 43°80 | 45°00} 9°60}| 1°60 
es 35°30 | 49°30) 12°10 | 3°30 | 100 | 46°50 | 41°50] 10°50} 1°50 
ta | i ae 36°40 | 46°40} 13°60 | 3°60 | 100 | 47°90 | 38°70] 11°90} 1°50 
Poors 35°90 | 45°80] 14°10 | 4°20] 100 | 46°30 | 38°70; 13°10; 1°90 














Average, 1831-55 | 33°856 | 50°02 | 12°804 | 3°32 | 100 | 44°944 | 42°36 | 11°16 | 1°536 














Of which, in rural 
districts : 











1 eo a eee 30°2 Boo aA2-2 2°6 100 | 41°6 46°9 9°7 1°8 
| | er 36°72 48°4 | 11°9 ao 100 | 47°9 40°6 9°9 1°6 
9 on i ie 37°0 44°9 | 13°8 4°3 100 | 47°7 3278 ios 2°0 
In towns 

BO51A55 3 aiid... 19°84 |61°4 | 16°46 | 2°3 100 | 27°96 | 54°7 | 16°4 0°94 
TAN —45 ii cohnse 26°2 57°@ | 14°6 2°2 100 | 32°6 50°'1 | 16°0 E3 
+4 2a) eee A2s3 54-4). | 17°2 ok 100 | 32°2 47°8 | 18°6 1-4 














Norway, 1841-45| 25°80 | 54°26] 15°14 | 4°80 | 100 | 42°36 | 42°52 | 12°80 | 2°32 
Denmark, 1845-49 | 19°8 57°7 | 18°8 3°7 | 100 | 36°6 48°1 | 13°8 1°5 





Taste L.—Swevpen (1751-1855).—Prororrion of Birtus (Children Born 
Alive and Still-born, separately and together) to the wHoLE Porutation, 
to the whole Femate Porutation, to the Female Population between the 
Ages of 15 and 55, and to the Number of Marriages Contracted.— 
Averages for each Quinguennium. 


One Living Child Born to the undermentioned Number of the Population. 





























Years, Numbers. Years. Numbers. Years. Numbers. 
P5195 1 20°67 1 4791295-....) 29°20 1 VSSTRSS ...... csasscsasecdeso. 31:00 
756-60....} 28°80 796-1800; 30°51 BAA icc tndesioncn sete 32°68 
761-65...) 28°56 1801-05....; 31°98 4 GS CR ne rer 32:00 
766-70....} 29°40 706-10....| 32°68 AO=50 Siicdiicnsdecedees 32°43 
"I—75...4 o2°0Z 711-15...) 30°34 POLHOD Ga steers 31°45 


?76-80....| 28°90 716-20....) 29°61 1751-75....| 29°09 
781-85...) 31°41 21-25...) 27°98 [| Average, ’76-1815] 30°73 > 30°39 
786-90....| 30°76 26-30 ....| 29°80 1816-55...) 30°87 
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Taste L.—Swepen (1751-1855 ).—Proportion of Birtus, §c.— Contd. 


One Living Child Born to the following Number of the FEMALE Population. 










Numbers. Years. Numbers. Years. Numbers. 





Years. 











1751-55 ....| 14°09 15°25 “| 1831-35 ....c::.ecccnssyeeee] 16°05 





1791-95... 







756-60....| 15°20 96-1800 15°79 tS EO. scsiespanaseecai 16°89 
761-65....| 15°02 | 1801-05...) 16°59 "41-45 ES eted 16°53 
766-70...) 1521 706-10...) 17°00 "46= 50 v.23. 16°73 
771-75...) 16°53 711-15...) 15°86 SL<O9 goatee 16°21 






776-80...) 14°34 
781-85 ....| 16°28 


716-20....| 15°44 1751-75... 
Average 
*86-90....| 15°98 


15-21) 
791-95 ...| 14°54 76-1815] 15°89 $ 15°76 
26-30....| 15:45 tee | 15°98 


One Child (Living or Still-born) Born to the following Number of the 














Population. 
Years. Numbers. Years. Numbers. Years. | Numbers. 
1776-80 .:... 28°08 ~ 7 1806=10 2.) "S1°88" “| 1830-46 oats: 31°69 
81-85 ....| 30°53 ’11=15 «|. 29°59 7A TAS .nceceniecinsrenece 31:01 © 
786-90...) 29°94 16-20 ....| 28°89 ee rs ee 30°41 
791-95...) 28°42 721-25 ....| 27°26 "DEHID Becattence errs 30°45 


Average { hee a 29°87 


836-55....; 29°85 


| 
96-1800| 29-51 26-30... 29-01 
1801-05... 31°19 cn sa 30°09 


One Child (Living or Still-born) Born to the following Number of the FEMALE 

















Population. 
Years. Numbers. Years. Numbers. Years. Numbers. 
1776-80 ....f 18°94 °° (1806-10 S96"S9 Ph 1836240 0s ceteicn | 16°38 
781-85...) 15°83 *E1-15....) 15°47 AA 8 | eet 5 Fo: 16°02 
786-90...) 15°55 716-20 ...., 15°06 46550... Avnanart.d 16°21 
791-95....| 14°81 2 l~ 26 4. 14°17 TD ANO vi cgomee danse 15°69 


96-1800] 15°35 26-30... 15°05 [yng 1776-1815] 15°45} y..49 
1801-05... 16°18 73185 | 1558 JPRS) Ter) -55 | 15:52 ft 





One Child (Living or Still-born) Born to the following Number of WomEN 
between the Ages of 15 and 55. 























Years. : Numbers. Years. | Numbers. Years. Numbers. 
1806-10....)° 9°20 1826-30... 8°00 1846-50. EA caaeshvcceeeeon 8°92 
711-15...) 8°64 731-35 ... 8°28 297 ES Soe ie RB ALOE 8°62 
716-20....| 8°36 736—40...., 8°83 errr! 1806-15....} 8: re 8°53 
gm me 9 4945 1 8°78 heii 16-55....| 8°43 
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Taste L.—Swepen (1751-1855).—Proportion of Brrtus, &c.—Contd. 


To ONE Marriage Contracted, the following were the Numbers of Children 
Born Alive. 























Years. Numbers. Years. Numbers. Years. | Numbers. 

47 51~—55 w:.. 4°05 1791-95 ... OLE OS es Dh cckawactewansnaniess 4°32 
756-60 .... 3°92 ’96-1800 4°08 FSOLLO Hilenadtesedigersss 4°51 
761-65... “94 1801-05... 3°95 2 3) 7 | aR 4°32 
’66-70... 4.09 706-10... O07 TAG IO Ls Gece 4°06 
7IA=10 «5. 3°87 711-15... 3°71 a6 ae eee 4°34 
776-80... 3°9] 716-20... 3°95 1751-75....| 3°98 
81-85...) 4.09 721-25....| 4°02 verge} ’76+1815 277 | 3°99 
786-90... 4°02 26-30 .... 4°34 5 1816-55...) 4°23 





Supplement to 'Taste L.—Proportion of Birtrus to the Poputation in 
some other Countries. 


One Child Born to the undermentioned Number of Inhabitants. 





Countries. Years. Numbers. Countries. Years. Numbers. 


























Norway wesc: 1826-35 {| 30-1 | Baden............... 1831-35 | 26-42 
36-45 | 32°8 36-40 | 24°95 
46-55 | 30°4 41-45 | 24°75 
? . 
Denmark .,....... 1835-44 31°65 aioe Se 
45-49 | 31-21 
Hanover.,.......... 1824-33 30°25 AUSHIA io.i0.5005. 1830-35 25°33 
34-43 | 30-02 36-41 | 24-78 
53 30°7 42-47 | 25:00 
Prussia «1.1.00. eieae | Bteg. | Netherlands ....) 1841-45 | 27-52 
G é 46-50 | 30-16 
& vee 51-53 | 28-05 
50 24°12 
51 24°51 
52 25°13 | Belgium.......... 1841-50 | 33-15 
BAXONY “opficcrusss: 1836-40 25°10 
41-45 | 24:43) | France secs 1817-24 | 31:8 
46-50 | 24°36 |. 24-45 | 34°33 
? ° 
Bavaria. sssss- 1833-35 | 35°66 a ke 
36-38 | 35°87 
39-41 | 35:41 
42-44 | 35°07 | Ireland wa... 1832-41 | 30:3 








One Living Child Born to the undermentioned Number of Inhabitants. 





























Countries. Years. Numbers. Countries. Years. Numbers. 
Norway .........++ 1796--1805 3a°0 PEACE 555.25 ns0e 1836-40 35°31 


"41-45 35°66 


1826-35 311 746-50 37°48 
26-45 34°] 751-54 38°22 
46-55 Sh 0-  wivelandit. 1838-40 31°6 
"41-45 31:0 
Eignover sede, 1853 32°0 "46-50 30°6 


aan eam 
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TasLE M.—Swepen (1749-1855).—Proportion of May to Femate 















































BIRTHS, 
Males Males 
Country. Years. re oes Country. Years. woe oe 
Females. Females. 
Sweden ,........... 1851-55 1°050 Sweden—contd.| 1791-1800 1°049 
741-50 1°045 781-90 1°045 
731-40 047 *71-80 1°041 
721-30 1°044 ’61-70 1°046 
711-20 1:045 751-60 1°043 
701-10 1°045 1749 and ’50 1°030 
| 
Males Born Alive Males Born 
Countries. Years. to (including Still-born), 
1,000 Females. to 1,000 Females. 
WOT WEY ao.vetenetcnctias. 1801-35 1,049 — 
736-45 1,053 1,061 
*46-55 1,047 1,057 
Dethmark iisqisisssceesgonceses 1835-49 1,041 1,055 
ELS VOR cdeaecesvsrdaaesens 1824-43 1,054 1,065 
PEMSSIO)... sdiartccerscesageatace. 1816-52 _— 1,057 
SAROMG sieyk cling rcasesansyeonees 1834-49 —_ 1,065 
AG ENA Ge ack te cond leas eeavuses 1830-47 1,062 1,066 
BAVAPIR Yo ccnsnssccdkasstesvenss 1835-51 = 1,063 
IDAGOM.\,.cdenasacaantonactapaaceons 1835-55 — 1,059 
Helland  2as.6546..0086 5 1840-53 —_ 1,065 
Belgian hail scagets cance bi osaaes 1841-50 1,052. “= 
PARC 56. 85. cvauanateevebetnnts 1817-54 — 1,062 
BLAINE < axoanenaetr cesses 1843-52 1,047 _ 


SCOR AA jussiss: saeisiosaceurendl 1855 and ’56 1,053 _ 
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Taste N.—Swepen (1776-1855 ).—Itie¢itimate Birtus.—Proportion to 
Legitimate Births and to the Female Population. 





In Sweden. 


Years. 





Sree seer eeeteneecoes 
thee cree esenseaeoons 
Peet orse reer eosoenes 
Seow erereessoeseeoes 


Poet orereeervesseoer 


aeeeroeeores eee 


TP OT Cece areeeves 


reeseeeeeoeeoore 


Feee ore eoeevers 


fees reecsoeseees 
ee 
eres eeereetones 


seer secre vcer 
Fete reo Oeeoree 
eeooreerenes 


seer ereseeseroess 


Average 


eoecoces 


In Sweden. 


Years. 





se eeresaeeserses 


Freee eeearoecones 


FOOC error eee eees 


Pee e newer ereeees 


Pee areeseeerores 


Pe eoereseroenres 


Peer eee eerreees 


eet eee eoareres 


see reer reer eons 


Freee reeeeeeneee 


Te ee meoerrererns 


Heer eee eeeenree 


wet er eeerereres 


eee eee ed 


epeeeses 












































Number Bastard Bastard Bastard Bastard Births 
Births to 100 | Births to 100 | Children Born to 
of Bastard Bixtha Legitimate | _Alive, 100 Births of 
Children , ; Births to 100 Births Living 
Bech Aries. (including (including | of. Legitimate 
Still-born). Still-born). | Living Children. Children. 
10,803 9°55 10°55 9°39 10°36 
10,986 9°35 10°31 9°15 10°06 
10,144 9°30 10°25 ane 10°01 
10,239 9°64 10°66 9°45 10°44 
10,606 9°75 10°80 9°55 10°55 
52,778 9°51 10°51 9°33 10°28 
46,570 9°07 997 8°89 9°75 
42,303 8°58 9°39 8°39 9°15 
32,429 7°09 7°63 6°88 7°38 
31,289 6°78 7°26 6°56 7°02 
29,261 — = 6°24 6°65 
33,566 —_ -— 701 7°54 
29,478 == aa 6°92 7°42 
26,466 ca = 6°63 7°10 
23,085 = = 6°42 6°85 
21,828 — os 5°85 6°21 
19,856 = — 5°21 5°49 
18,310 a oa 4°83 5°07 
15,322 =o —_ 4°38 4°57 
L517 —— — 3°39 3°51 
11,150 = = 3'1l 3°21 
a 8°206 8°952 6°25 6°70 





One Bastard Birth to the 
following Number of the whole 
Female Population. 





One Bastard Birth to the 
following 
Number of Unmarried Women 
over 15 Years of Age. 









































Oe. Born Alive. sd Bull bern. Born Alive. 
164°94 173°86 45°25 47°69 
178°78 188°31 48°74 91°34 
186°67 197°09 49°69 52°46 
230°96 245°63 57°97 61°66 
229°91 244°57 54°03 57°47 

oo 247°76 — 57°29 
= 207°31 — 50°14 
an 993°32 — 56°81 
— 239°16 -— 60°84 
aoe 265°11 a 65°82 
— 283°82 — — 
— 303°22 _ = 
— 315°83 — — 
~= 365°19 _ ~— 
— 480°37 — = 
— 460°62 — — 

198°25 74) Pay 51°136 56°15 


—leoaaaoamamamamamaomoamoamomomomomooeeeee lle 
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Taste N.—Swepen (1776-1855 ).—Inteerrimate Brrtus, §¢.— Contd. 







































































Bastard Bastard Bastard Bastard 
Births to 100 | Births to 100 | Births to 100 | Births i 100 
In other Countries. Years. Births | Legitimate | Births fie 
(including (including of Living Legitimate 
Still-born). Still-born). Children. Children. 
INGE WAY secacesoucceassrins: 1801-25 — — 6°91 7°43 

26-35 _ -—— 6°84 — 

36-45 -— — 7°55 —- 

"46-55 8°93 9°31 8°77 sa 
Denmark c.cescsageseses 1835-44 10°98 12°34 — = 

745-49 11°47 12°07 = = 
EP AHOV C8 ieee .esjecas sas seces 1824-33 — — 8°14 — 

34-43 _ _— 9°82 ae 

53 10°17 11°31 10°05 Lit 
PHG8i8* iccscssdssnesaesvie LEO — — —— 8°05 

719-49 — — — 7°65 

2 —_ — — 8°12 
PORK OUN cccessencccsoeedsen: 1835-39 14°03 a =e at 

"40-44 14°58 a = = 

"45-49 15°06 = = = 
ABUTS ois cacteedacesseen- 1830-38 9°53 — =. = 

39-47 10°71 — — =< 
Bavaria: (ssc, ssagdes-en 1 1826-35 20°06 25°09 _— — 

36-39 20°87 26°38 — = 

739-44 20°83 26° — —— 

"44-51 20°55 25°87 = = 
BSG aieossseieaenonsnteas: 1833-55 15°02 —_ = So 
PA OWANG Feovcccyosceveessen: 1840-49 5°02 — 

750-53 4°75 4°99 4°57 4°79 
els ier dees tS 1841-50 7°44 8°03 <— = 
BORGO Sano aasuaraese 1836-40 741 — —_ — 

741-53 7°18 — = = 
EM G1and: vice dniewsee: 1848-52 — — 6°04 — 

TaBLE O.—SwEDEN (1776-1855).—Sexvuat Ratio of Birtus, Legitimate 
and Illegitimate. 
To 1,000 Girls Born Alive To 1,000 Girls Born Alive 
there were the following Numbers there were the following Numbers 
of Boys Born Alive of Boys Born Alive 
Years. | Years, 4 5 
Amongst Amongst Amongst Amongst 
Legitimate Illegitimate Legitimate Ilegitimate 
Births. Births. Births. Births. 
ES5SS ince 1,058 1,053 1816—20.... 1,049 1,034 

fy See Ieee: 1,042 1,048 "11-15... 1,043 1,051 
is eee 1,044 1,037 06-10... 1,046 1,028 
{Be tieoakk 1,058 1,046 701-05... 1,048 1,034 
UO cwaseaaie 1,053 1,019 1796- 1800 1,053 1,017 
751-55 1,051 1,041 791-95... 1,050 978 
"46-50 1,051 1,036 786-90... 1,053 999 
°41-45 1,041 1,029 *81-85.... 1,041 1,003 
36-40 1,044 1,049 776-80... 1,046 1,038 
731-35 1,050 1,047 
726-30 1,046 1,030 Average.... 1,047 1,027 
721-25 1,041 1,028 
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TaBLe P,—Swepen (1776-1855 ).—Proportion of Brrtus fo DELIVERIES. 





100 Deliveries produced as follows : 










































































Years. Living Of which One One Four at 
mei - ns Child Born| Still-born | Twins. | Triplets. a Total. 
-porn R - e 5 . 

Childéen. |" Alive. -|’born, | ~Auive. Child. Beh. 

EG 28 oka 101°47 | 98°12 | 3°35 | 95°40 3°16: >} 142 0°02 — 100 
RIES, canis cacct 101°38 | 98°12 | 3°26 | 95°62 3°02 1°35 0°01 —— 100 
oe oa 101°44 | 98°24 | 3°20] 95°57 3°02 1°39 0°02 — 100 
eee 101°37 | 98°20 | 3°17 | 95°63 3°03 1°31 0°03 — 100 
ee ie 101°33 | 98°02 | 3°31 | 95°52 3°18 Foe 0°03 — 100 
2 ee eihec 101°39 | 98°14 | 3°25 | 95°55 3°08 1°30 0°02 — 100 
746—5B0........ccceseeeeeeeeese| LO1°41 | 98°22 | 3°19 | 95°6088 | 3°0010 | 1°3718 | 0°0182 | 0:0002 | 100 
Se eee 101°37 | 98°23 | 3°14] 95°6097 | 3°0334 | 1°3375 | 0°0192 | 0:0002 | 100 
2 | a ee ae 101°43 | 98°37 | 3°06 | 95°6419 | 2°9497 | 1°3863 | 0°0217 | 0:0004 | 100 
Boe poets ie Se ee ee 101°56 | 98°59 | 2°97 | 95°5875 | 2°8699 | 1°5228 | 0:0192 | 0°:0006 | 100 

te eee Se 
BE ONO acs caceahianaoennas 101°54 | 98°86 | 2°68 98°4672 1°5095 | 0:0229 | 0:0004 | 100 
1A yd ee eee 101°52 | 98°90 ; 2°61 98°5014 1°4774 | 0°0206 | 0°0006 | 100 
STL) a eR oo 101°56 | 99°07 | 2°49 98°4580 1°5165 | 0°0253 | 0°0002 | 100 
SS) ee a eae ae 101°72 | 99°20 | 2°52 98°3030 1°6674 | 0°0301 | 0°0005 | 100 
| EEO aise ine Sea ae 101°97 | 99°47 | 2°50 98°3742 1°6018 | 0°0235 | 0°0005 | 100 
DUNE 8 oie sind vbeics 101°69 | 99°17 | 2°52 98°3316 1°6392 | 0:0276 | 0°0016 | 100 

1796-1800.................... 101°74 | 98°94 | 2°80 98°3022 1°6708 | 0°0262 | 0°0008 | 100 
Be 95 iio oovdavivedsnoavccts 101°76 | 98°81 | 2°95 98°2418 1°7282 | 0:0289 | 0-0011 | 100 
S| 101°76 | 99°07 | 2°69 98°2655 1°7031 | 0°0314 — 100 
By ooo os ssedescetevancs 101°80 | 98°96 } 2°84 98°2277 1°7393 | 0:0315 | 0°0015 | 100 
BOO cs cicicevescdesosenecs 101°78 | 98°88 | 2°90 98°2528 1°7163 | 0°0306 | 0°0003 | 100 

Average easadcctons 101°62 | 98°80 | 2°82 — —_ 1°5586 | 0°0248 | 0°0005 | 100 

Of which in rural districts: 

MEPS on .cacisoccncasvsecsess 101°39 | 98°27 | 3°12 | 95°65 2°98 1°35 0°02 — 100 
eS eee eee 101°40 | 98°32 | 3°08 | 95°3889 | 2°9445 | 1°6482 | 0°0182 | 0:0002 | 100 

In towns: 
MEO. caiceccovsvcscovsccee’ 101°46 | 96°98 | 4°48 | 94°594 3°982 1°398 | 0°026 — 100 
Be FP ccd ucickasscasveasdes 101°49 | 97°34 | 4°15 | 95°064 3°535 1°384 | 0°017 — 100 
100 Deliveries produced as follows: 
i a a da 
Total Of which 
Countries. Years. living te One Oue Four at 

ue . enh Child Born | Still-born | Twins. | Triplets. a Total. 

Still-born orn ill- : : , 

Children.| Alive. | Born.| Alive. Child. Birth. 
= bcc ccs = hee ee ees oe 
Norway Peet 1836—45 | 101°21 | 97°17 | 4°04 98°7855 1°1982 | 0:0163 — 100 

726-35 | 101°29 | 98°00 | 3°29 98°7203 1°2624 | 0°0173 — 100 

Denmark. ....} 1845-49 | 101°33 | 97°02 | 4°31 98°6873 1°2889 | 0°0238 — 100 

740—44 | 101°27 | 96°63 | 4°64 98°7419 1°2435 | 0°0146 — 100 
734-39 | 101°39 | 97°06 | 4°33 98°6340 1°3383 | 0°0277 a 100 

Hanover........ 1853 100°68 | 96°79 | 3°89 99°3638 0°5852 | 0°0510 — 100 

Saxony Sere 1847-49 | 101°24 | 96°96 | 4°55 98°7698 1°2222 | 0:0076 | 0°0004 | 100 

Netherlands | 1850—53 | 101°24 | 96°19 | 5°05 98°7671 1°2160 | 0°:0167 | 0:0002 100 

Belgium es 1841-50 | 100°94 | 96°71 | 4°23 99°0666 0°9234 | 0°0097 | 0°0003 | 100 


enna r cnn ccc cncnnnn cnr errr ee err SL SS Se SSSR 
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TaBLE Q.—SwepeEn (1776-1855 ).—Proportionate AcEs of Women 
DELIVERED 0f CHILDREN. 





Proportionate Ages of every 100 Women Delivered. 









































Years. Under| 20 25 30 35 40 45 | Over 
20 to to to to to to 50 Totals. 
‘ D. 30. 35. 40. 45. 50. : 

WSS5 Sache ccteks 1°12 | 12°64 | 25°68 | 28°88 | 20:50 | 9:90 | 1°26 | 0°02 | 100 
oi. Be Se nee 1°04 | 12°54.| 26:10 | 28°63 | 20°83 | 9-78 1 L-1S'0'02 7) 100 
ae Pe NO eC 1°03 .| 12°97 | 26°70 | 28°52} 20-15 | 9°41 11-204 0°02) 100 
DE a etc ear sotachiers ¥<15 | 12°93 | 27°67 4. 27°71 972% 44-1 1-36 Po 02 100 
ek yee eee ere 1°08) 13°32 | 28°34 | 27°40 | 19°33 1 “O1S | 1°35 0°02 | 108 

185155 Wiccan 1°09.) 12°87 | 26°87 | 28°24.) 26-12 1 9°54 | 1:25) 0-02) 100 
PAHOA) 8 sdcavece stout 1°13 4 14°12 1-27°51 | 27-02 | 19°37 | O37 | 1°46 170-027 100 
gc gene oe 1°40 | 15°00-| 26°83. |.25°90 | 19°EF-1 10-17 | 1-50". O-0s 1100 
Ee (1 a pe mre rees 1°44.| 14°93 | 25°95 | 25°50 | 20°18 |40°40 | 1°57} 0°03 | 106 
ESO cssckeesteeaetas 1°72 | 14°67 | 25°18) 26°22 | 10°46 1 30°27 | 45 7-0°63.1. Feo 

FE 26=30 ovnornccederes 1°78 |. 14°85 | 25°73 | 26°69 1.19°87 | “S951 | P54 7 OUs + 100 
DN ES ee ee 2°00 | 15°31 | 26°56. 26°42 + 26°97 | (9:44 Por 0-05.41. 108 
"Ge 2 Or iisscaccanstehet 2°12.| 15°98 {26°37 | 25°46) 19°22 7 “SeSE- b4-s9 1-0-05.15108 
TA Va htiadeseoden 2°42 | 16°10 | 26°10 | 26°39 | 18°76 | 8°61 | 1°58} 0°04 | 100 
AOG F066 oh 2°36 | 15°75 | 27°04 | 25°50 | 18°10} 9°36 | 1°84] 0°05] 100 

FSO HO cccianstnaronds 2°47 | 16°04 | 25°31 | 25°23 | 19-31 | 9°76 | 1°83] 0°05 | 100 

2796-1800 .cccdc0ees: 2°66 | 15°31 | 24°86 | 26°53 | 19°43 | 9°35 | 1°84] 0°02 | 100 
0 oe a eT 2°60 | 14°84 | 25°54 | 26°22 | 19°43 | 9°51 | 1°83 | 0°08] 100 
PSG =90 ete... asta 2°30 | 15°53 (25294 | 26°42 | 18°65 1-6°93 |.1-7F |) O82. 100 
POT —SS. «Sola ccbsos ans 3°06 | 15°80 | 26°96 | 25°86 | 18°20 8°32 | 1°77 | 0°03 | 100 

i cs | ORE 2°81 | 15°80 | 26°23 | 25°64 | 18°00 | 9°35 | 2°13 | 0°04 | 100 
ca a Se ee ee 3°11 | 15°63 | 26°78 | 25°98 | 17°73 | 8°79 | 1°94 10°04) 100 
LO Ghee erent 3° LT | 6°26) 26°35} 25-032} 17°90 | (9°25 1 29335.0:05) 200 
Lh Teak OC Cre 2°53 | 15°60 | 26°60 | 26°21 | 17°84 | 9°22 | 1°96} 0°04] 100 
ky a Om 2°51 | 15°82.) 25°91 25°80 |.18°23 | 9°54 |.2°164,.0°0a 4100 
FO cvewwces tasisawess 2°73 | 15°80 )25-67 | 25:15 | 18°22:] 10°09 | 2-23.) 0°0G6. |- 100 

Average .....4.. 2°12 | 15°18 | 26°19 | 26°20 | 19°19 | 9°45 1 1°64 7 0°03 |- 100 

Country districts 

separately ; 

LORTAB a thaaies 1°06 | 12°72 | 26°70 | 28°10 | 20°27 | 9°82 | 1°31 | 0°02; 100 
"ACEO isc cdeoincsntt 1°13.| 14°05 | 27°25 | 26°86 | 19°52 | 9°65 | 1°52 | 0°02 | 100 

Towns separately : : 

VSS 1255 jcccssoseterns 1°34 | 14°20 | 28°42 | 29°58 | 18°74 7°01 | 0°70 | 0°01 | 100 
*46=50 Lea 1°10 | 14°78 | 30°03 | 28°62 | 17°91 | 6°75 | 0°80 | 0°01 | 100 
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Taste R.—Swepen (1776-1855).—Prorortion of the St1uu-Born fo the Number 























of Birtus. 
One | Still-born One | Still-born 
Countries. Years. hues to 100 Countries. Years. Still-born to 100 
nild, to ; Child, to ; 
Born Alive.| Births. Born Alive.| Births. 
Sweden _........ 1855 29°29 3°30 | Norway ......... 1846-55 23°5 4°08 
754 30°14 3°21 736-45 26°3 3°84 
"a0 30°65 3°15 
52 31°01 | 3°12 | Denmark........| 1845-49 | 22°47 | 4°26 
1851-55 30-12 a2 
246-50 30°82 3°14 Hanover ........ 1853 24°84 3°87 
741-45 31:23 3°10 
’36-40 32°11. | 63°02 | Prussia ........ 1825-49 — 3°69 
31-35 33°16 2°92 
1826-30 36°83 2°65 Saxony evoeteerroes 1847-49 21°24 4°49 
721-25 37°90 Def; 
716-20 39°70 2°45 Bavaria ........ 1844-51 31°26 3°09 
711-15 39°35 2°48 
"06-10 39°72 | 2°45 | Baden oo... 1839-55 me 3°3 
701-05 39°30 2°48 
1796-1800! 35-30 2°75 Netherlands....} 1848-53 — 4:97 
791-95 33°44 2°90 
786-90 36°71 2°65 Belgium ........ 1841-50 22°87 4°18 
781-85 34°84 2°79 
"76-80 | 34°14 | 2°84 FP Prance veces. 1edtsags. | 3906p 
——_|- ?46-50 32°59 3°10 
Average ..... 1776-1855 | 35°29 Agr: 751-54 25°70 3°79 





TaBLE S.—SweEDEN (1776-1855 ).—Proportion of Dratus in CHILDBED Co 
Women DELIVERED. 
































Number Deaths to Number Deaths to 
Years. 0 100 Years. oO 100 

Deaths. Deliveries. Deaths. Deliveries. 
Us ee 508 0°43 VOSS ivcceond: 3,226 0°67 
WOR, SER lovee 535 0°43 "16 =20) Sii8 bc 3,170 0°73 
PE daccvdes 470 0°41 so ©) Ie sa, 3,181 0°79 
EE ae 491 0°44 706-10............ 3,294 0°89 
(C1) ie 525 0°46 "ON OD... .defece2 2,923 0°78 
BBS1—55..5..000.05- 2,029 0°44 1796-—1800........ 3,289 0°85 
"BO =5 6 .4066..004: 2,343 0°44 "ON 95S aedioes 3,885 1:01 
ic) Ce. 1; 2,289 0°44 786—-90.......46.0.. 3,297 0°93 
?36—-40.......0008. 2,438 0°51 OE SO. swowsieesed 2,864 0°83 
5 eee 2,743 0°57 T= BOs too 3,235 0°89 

EG SU i casssesses 3,184 0°66 
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TasLe T.—Swepen (1751-1855).—Deatus, and their Proportion to 
Inhabitants, to Births, and to Sexes. 


















































Elect ie ae Number Children gor ai 
Years. of Si asst 2 pares es Pigs pga 
Deaths. me a Tahabitanga, 1 100 Deaths: 100 oo of 
RODD! where 7,734 46°5 2°15 148 99°60 
NWA cSdetocs ners ae 70,846 50°3 1:98 169 96°76 
TEED. ius taguttanneraetenc: 84,047 42°1 237 t32 96°43 
25. livia eee 80,090 43°9 2°27 135 93°68 
5 age eae Ae 72,506 48°0 2°08 153 92°94 
HES) [3 <r e 385,223 46°1 2°17 146 95°87 
"BGO OG. pcecetenn: 354,957 ry ae | 2°09 147 95°88 
i Cees 325,654 49°3 2°03 154 94°91 
le. S| Sa 347,226 44°5 era | L353 96°22 
1 es RE, 3393331 43°8 2°28 140 96°48 
1S 20-30 iax.ceoes Ws 40°0 2°50 133 94°65 
Ve Ve 2 Benn hatcunto nes 294,594 45°2 bingy 162 95°07 
PL Gro caw caucdanes 311,644 40°5 2°47 136 98°17 
i (Sys eae ee 327,395 ou, 0 2°70 121 97°83 
*OGH=10 vicceestcsdess 379,496 325 3°07 96 98°66 
| Ss 290,176 40°9 2°44 128 99°92 
1796-1800............ 298,492 39°3 2°54 131 98°65 
"OHO ..avcanoeaneess 280,276 39°5 2°53 133 100°11 
"BOSON, .aclvucedatts 298,450 36°5 2°74 137 95°12 
TO LSS os caveraeient 297,335 36°0 27s 114 98°43 
SF O=O Osa casbasidarcis 256,872 40°4 2°47 139 101°39 
TT PRL Din osevcceuats 332,740 Poe 4 3°01 95 101°82 
*GGO—7 Oi i .scstetieeeees 263,811 37°8 2°64 128 101°50 
OL=OD ccceierasseosen 231,247 34°5 2°90 120 101°59 
OOO teesacs ocetes 264,301 35°6 2°81 123 103°67 
FEE Danes snnnnconses 240,009 oT O 2°66 141 102°31 
Average ........ — 39°9 2°50 130 98°49 





Supplement to Tasty T.—Deratnus, and their Proportion to Inhabitants, to 
Births, and to Sexes. 

















Number : Births ; Deaths of 
Gounisins. es of pees aly ae ray se eT 

One Death. 100 Deaths. of Males. 
INOPWAY ie siinantaahoos 1826-35 54°] 164 98 
736-45 ey | 156 96 
°46—-55 55°64 175 97 
Denmark  ....ccccccscsrcesoes 1835-44 45°20 142 95 
745-49 44°13 95 
Saxony sive v putnhelgneanens 1840-49 33°25 94 
Bel gin... ci hescsasent 1841-50 44°02 101 
rane? tisiciace ee 1821-30 40°11 ao 
731-40 39°71 — 
741-50 41°58 — 


51-53 43° — 
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Supplement to Tanue T.—Daearus, and their Proportion to Births, &c.— 





























Contd. 
Number : Births : Deaths of 
aunties: Veuve. of peas ese - ee 100 

One Death. 100 Deaths. of Males. 
PPR USGI AN by cdteainn betel ess: 1816-49 Sao" 139 } born 94 
“52 30°38 121 alive 101 
A i ee 1836-44 33°45 119 95 
"45-51 — 123 96 
AME ECIE) 4.21) ..00eiccceus! 1830-47 30°43 — — 
PEO OE ce oncacsicdcasateradees 1853 43°11 134 born alive 99 
5G Se, ee ee 1830-55 34°26 — 95 
Wurtemburtg .............:.4 1843-52 31°78 — 95 
England Sstdeoes dice seeesess 1838-52 45° -— — 
Netherlands .............05. 1840-49 35°6 o— 95 
750-53 40°4 144 96 





TasLre U.—Swepen (1846-50).—Proportion of Duarus to INHABITANTS 
and to Brrvus. 

















1851 to 1855. 1846 to 1850. 

ee ee ee ee 
Females to 100 Females to 

Inhabi- 109/100 Deaths} Inhabi- 100 | 100 Deaths 

tants. Deaths. | of Males. tants.- | Deaths. | of Males. 

Stockholm .........:084 2°40 121 89°13 2°60 104 92°28 
Upiiala........::.:05.0.88000 2°20 124 104°01 2°21 119 103°24 
Sédermanland ............ FIZ 149 92°75 2°25 123 96°73 
Ostergéthland ............ 2°13 143 98°02 2°14 138 97°38 
JOnkOpings ..........3...{ 1°99 153 101°87 1:79 165 96°27 
Kronopers... 05 .403.0 1°86 179 100°21 v8) 170 9959 / 
MOTE siscevcetssissiins- 2°16 151 96:84 2°41 130 97°08 
Gotlands ...........0sc00:{ 1°83 138 97751. 1°49 121 96°77 
Blekinge. ......,.00:005--053:) 3°63 129 95°89 2°41 136 93°80 
Christianstad ......,.....| 2°05 158 96°95 1°88 174 98°59 
MalmGhus ............. »| 2°03 165 95°62 1:93 171 93°49 
PR QUAAE as neencssacinssces 2°01 155 92°91 2°05 147 95°55 


Gotheborg and Bohus| 2°46 130 91°34 2:23 139 94°41 
PSSDOTE .s.ecs.ssseconases] 2 41 145 98°91 1°95 160 95°84 


DEAPADOLE ys tsssesesont 2°24 148 94°42 207 157 96°71 
GET 5 a re 2°05 160 93°04 1°87 169 95°49 
Nerike ....... Sry ee a OL 155 97°23 2°06 155 95°82 
Westmanland ............ 2°26 125 101°74 2°30 122 102°77 
Kopparberg........... Pee ee 7) 155 94°44 1°99 148 97°87 
GENEDOLS. <0. 0. ..dc0sa00: 1°91 145 94°91 1°76 149 95°38 
Wester- Norrland........ 1°82 178 94°11 1°81 170 95°05 
EMGAGE 5.52:.4cc01ss rears: 1°38 191 101°40 1°29 194 97°42 
Westerbotten ............ 1°65 217 96°39 1°44 245 84°79 
Norrbotten ................, 2°14 175 100°06 1:79 198 98°97 
Stockholm city ........ 4°46 76 91°73 3°85 83 88°15 
Rural districts............ 2°03 156 96°24 1:99 155 96°65 
Nk hh aa 3°31 93 93°92 2°98 98 91°35 
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Taste W.—Swepen (1749-1855).—Deatus, Distributed according to 
Montus. 





Out of 100 Deaths in the Year there occurred in each Month. 





Sweden 
Months ana 
Reduced to Finland. 
Equal 


Sweden. 








Length. 1776 1791 | 1796 
to to to to to to to to to 

1760. 1780. | 1785. | 1790. | 1795. | 1800. | 1805. | 1810. | 1815. 
January .... 8°48 8°55 | S029); -9°367 -OSt 8°56| 9°36]. 8°73 | “S°3k 
February .... 8°70 8°97 1-627 084 fF Oea5 9:02'| 9°82.1 8°92 9°08 
Marcit>x..... 9°42 9°03 | 8°74 | 9°72 | 9°90 | 10°12) 9°83 | 9°69 | 9°49 
Paral 5 dines 10°30 9°90 | 8°95 | 9°81 } 9°96 | 10°52 | 10°19 | 10°55 | 10°33 
NEY. aed vessianus 10°01 9°30 | 9°08 | 9°38 | 9°39 9°64} 9°51 9°20 | 9°74 
PURO occas ae eS S55 if 9027 KS" hG: 1 Bs 8°25 | 8:05 7°61 7°99 
PY case ts ce 7°87 7°62 | 8:34 7-24 1..7 40 7°40 | 7°09} 6°63 | 6°97 
August....... 7°49 72941 8°92 el OB: ASF 38 6°97 | 6°79 | 6°97] 7°70 
September..| 7°17 7°65 | 8°38. | 6°78 | 7°07 | 6°75.| 6:62) 8°69 |-s7°38 
October ....| 6°99 7°44 ¥ 77541 OS) foots 745 | 6°37 )~8°00 | 6°94 
November..| 7°27 770 | FBI POs F237). F394” 7 S24 ese ee 
December ..| 7°59 7730 {| 7°DS. |. 6.45) wee 8°25 | °8°S9 }, 76S] 9 95 











Total .... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
Out of 100 Deaths in the Year there occurred in each Month 
Months 
Reduced to Sweden. a Average, 
Equal ; 1749 
Length. he si se net 1836 | 1841 | 1846 | 1851 = 


(0) to to to to 
1820. | 1825. | 1830. | 1835. | 1840. | 1845. | 1850. | 1855. 1855. 


nee peeeerecmcm | | LTS 


January ...| 9°15 | 9°65) 9°63") 9°02" 9°09 | 9°66)" O°774 8°26 1a > -aa 
February ....| 9°24 | 9°78] 10°06} 9°08 | 10°17 | 10°54} 9°47} 9°66 9:39 
Marelr .....4. 9°46 | 10°08 | 10°07 | 9°33 | 9°50}10°30] 9°32 | 10°09 9°68 
Age: Sata 9°74 | 10°09 | 10°68 | 9°75 | 10°10} 9°79] 10°04] 9-82] 10°03 
BOY acancescte: 9°12 | 8°85) G3H6 | O°28: | “SBS, Sal) 84) ee 9°26 
JURE... sdor02: 707} 7S ae PO eT ie 154) 712) | 7-40) 7-02 7°91 
TAS Siscen: 6°81 ) 7°11 | 6:38 |- 6°47 | 869 l G54) 6:501- 6:32 05a 
Angust........ 7°45 6°65 | 6°44] 8:21 6°92 | 6°38] 6°50} 6°83 7°20 
September..| 7°19 | 6°67} 6°40) 8°58 | 6°77{ 7°O1| 6°76} 8°48] 7-31 
October...) 7°45 | 7°05} 6°63) 6°76 | 7°08 }-7-59 | 7-457 79i aa ot 
November..| 8°04 | 7°92| 7°86| 7°64-| 7°78) 8°15} 8°36] 8°40 771 
December ..| 8°78 | 8°30] 8°59] 8°13 | 8°48] 8°51} 9°29] 8°26 8°20 


as ee | | | NS | | | ec ff poem 


Total...) 100 100 100| 100 100 100 100} 100 100 
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Supplement to Taste W.—Deatus in other Countries Distributed according 


to Months. 





Months. 


February ... 
March. ....... 


September... 
October 


eoecees 


November ... 


December ... 


eeeeoens 


Out of 100 Deaths, there occurred in the following Months :-— 











Norway. Denmark. Prussia. Saxony. | Belgium. | France. 
7 | eg aes | seo] sete Yast | 0 |, 
1845. | 1855. | 1839. | 1849.| 1849. | 1849. | 1850. 

9-5 |10°0 | 9-97] 9-36 s-92 | 10-44 | 8°57 
8-7 | 8-8 | 10-29] 9-78 |» 34 8-43 | 10-12 | 10-12 
9-9 | 9:7 | 10-31 | 10°39 9-21 | 10-07 | 10-94 
9-7 | 9:7 110-73 | 10-48 8-93 | 9-47 | 9-98 
9-6 | 9:6 | 9-98] 9-49 lea 93 8°57 | 9855 | 8-47 
8-4 | 7-8 | 8-49| 8-17 | 750 | 7:97 | 7°60 
73 | 7-2 | 7-05| 7-15 765 | 711 | 6-97 
68 | 71 | 6-09] 6°53 la 84 330 | 6-99] 7-19 
66 | 73 | 5-781 619]) gos | 7-22 | 7-49 
72 | 75 | 615| 6857 8-00 | 6-92 | 7-02 
75 | 7-5 | 7-26| 7-52 re 88 | 783 | 7-04 | 7-00 
3-8 | 7-8 | 7-90] 8-09 L] 3-29 | 38-10 | 8-65 
100 | 100 | 100} 100) — 100 yoy 18 
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TaBLeE X.—SwEDEN (1776-1855 ).—Suicrpes at every Age. 
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[ June, 








Under 25 Years Old. 25 to 50. Above 50. 
Males. Females. Males. | Females. Males. Females. 
Years. e 
E Sie: Single oe Single. are Single. Mr. Single. ay Single neh 7 
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TaBLE Y.—SwepDEN (1776-1855).—Deatus from AccrDENTAL CausEs. 





Proportion per Cent. 
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Taste Z.—Swepen (1749-1855).—Proportion of Deatus from Small-poz, 
and Typhus Fever, and of Vaccinated to Children Born Alive. 
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I.—Prison Discipline in Bengal: Past and Present. 


Ir was originally my intention to have submitted to the Statistical 
Society a review of the whole subject of prison discipline in Bengal, 
illustrated by such of the statistics of prison management in that 
Presidency, as are essential to its complete discussion and treatment. 
I find, however, that it is impossible to condense the various topics 
that would demand consideration within moderate and reasonable 
compass. The vast extent of territory subject to the Government of 
Bengal, with the many different races by which it is inhabited, 
numbering little, if at all, less than between forty and fifty millions 
of people, produce, as might be expected, striking differences in the 
moral and material effects of imprisonment, which are deserving of 
eareful inquiry. Very much of the discussion would, however, 
relate to subjects that are now considered to belong to the somewhat 
vague and unsatisfactory domain of social science. I shall, there- 
fore, for the present, content myself with the briefest possible 
general statement of the system of discipline and management, past 
and present, in the prisons of Bengal, and shall then proceed to 
detail the results that have been obtained in some of the more im- 
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portant branches of prison statistics, particularly since this section 
of the judicial administration of the lower provinces has been under 
my charge. 

Prior to 1838 the prisons of Bengal were under the immediate 
control of the magistrates, subject to the supervision of the judges 
and commissioners of circuit, acting under the orders of the Nizamut 
Adawlut of Calcutta. 

The state of prison discipline at that time was found, on inquiry, 
to be very nearly that of the second stage of prison reform in 
England. Attention was paid to the physical condition of the 
inmates of gaols; cleanliness was enjoined, and to a certain extent, 
observed ; the sick were provided with medical care and treatment ; 
the provision of food and clothing was regulated by some degree = 
system; and in all details of internal economy there were none of 
the scandalous shortcomings found by Howard in the prisons of 
Great Britain. The two sexes were never intermixed in the same. 
wards; the untried were separated from the tried ; debtors were not 
associated with criminals; and the prisons were never hot-beds of 
disease and dens of pollution, from disregard of the commonest 
dictates of humanity. At no time in their history were the inmates 
compelled to bribe their gaolers to obtain the bare necessaries and 
decencies of life. 

In all these particulars the action of the Government of India, 
and of the Court of Directors of the late Hast India Company, were, 
at an early period, in advance of public opinion and practice at home. 

There was in each zillah or county a district gaol, in which all 
persons accused and convicted of crime were confined. The magis- 
trate was only required by law to visit his gaol once a week. Few 
saw it as often, and it was unentered for months by all when absent 
on circuit in their districts. The real charge of the prisoners was in 
the hands of the gaolers, an ill paid class of native functionaries, who 
lived by peculation and the sale of forbidden indulgences. In such 
circumstances discipline was of necessity lax, and imprisonment as 
an instrument of punishment of more than doubtful efficacy. The 
prisons obtained the sobriquet of the father-in-law’s house, in which 
comfortable board, with tolerable lodging, combined with a moderate 
and purchasable amount of persaua restraint, were enjoyed at the © 
public expense. 

In the year above-mentioned (1838), the Bengal Prison Discipline 
Committee, which had been appointed to consider the whole subject 
of gaol management and discipline in India—of which Lord Macaulay 
was a member, and the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the 
Hon. Sir J. P. Grant, K.C.B.,-the secretary—recommended the 
establishment of central penitentiaries in the centre of every seven or 
eight districts. They were to be under the management of keepers— 
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European or native —on salaries sufliciently ample to secure the 
services of honest impartial men, of “ good temper, sound judgment, 
“ coolness, energy, and courage.” 

These penitentiaries were to be provided with solitary and 
sleeping cells, and to be furnished with tread-wheels, cranks, and 
similar mechanical devices for the introduction of hard, wearisome, 
monotonous, uninteresting labour. In them were to be incarcerated 
all prisoners sentenced for more than one year to solitary confine- 
ment or hard labour. 

The strictest silence was to be enforced day and night, at work 
and at meals. Cooked rations were to be provided for each prisoner, 
to be eaten in solitude in his sleeping cell. If work at trades were to 
be permitted, which the Committee deemed undesirable, the saine 
strict silence was, as far as practicable, to be enforced. 

The punishments for breaches of prison rules were to be solitude 
.in darkness, and privation of food. If experience should prove 
whipping to be indispensable, it was to be authorized, under strict 
rules to prevent abuse, but not otherwise. The Committee did not 
think that such punishment would be necessary. 

The existing district gaols were to be extended so as to furnish the 
means of separating different classes of offenders by day and by 
night. They were to serve as houses of correction for all prisoners 
sentenced to solitary confinement, or to imprisonment with hard 
labour, for terms not exceeding one year. They were likewise to be 
used for the confinement of prisoners sentenced to simple imprison- 
ment without labour; for the safe custody of untried persons; and to 
contain a separate compartment for debtors, in all places that were 
unprovided with a civil gaol. All the different compartments were 
to be entirely separated from each other, and to be subdivided to 
such extent as to provide for the system of classification recom- 
mended by the Committee. The plan of work to be introduced was 
laid down, and special provision was made for the accommodation of 
the few prisoners of European habits who were likely to be sentenced 
to simple imprisonment. 

The compartment for untried prisoners was to be arranged so as 
to afford to each prisoner, if he wished it, “a small apartment to 
“ himself, with a court to which he may have access ; or the means of 
“ living with those prisoners only to whose society he may feel no 
“ repugnance, and from whose society there may be no reason to fear 
il] consequences to himself.” 

The reasons for this most just and humane measure were detailed, 
together with the system of labour, discipline, and feeding that were 
to be observed. 

Lastly, the appointment of a special inspector of prisons for the 
provinces under the jurisdiction of each local government was 
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advised, to secure the good and uniform working of any general 
system of prison discipline. 

Of the above recommendations, the only one that has been fully 
carried into effect in Lower Bengal has been the last mentioned. 

By Act XVIII of 1844, the whole control and superintendence of 
the prisons of Bengal was vested in the magistrates and joint 
magistrates acting under the instructions of the sessions judges ; and 
in all matters relating to the gaols, the prisoners confined in them, 
the establishments belonging to them, and the places of banishment 
and transportation of prisoners, those officers were to be guided by 
the instructions of the local government. The gaols were thus taken 
from under the control of the Nizamut Adawlut. 

In 1853 the first prison inspector was appointed in Bengal. The 
office was stated to have been instituted for the purpose of assisting 
in the introduction of a stricter system of classification, management, 
and discipline ; to check all unnecessary expenditure, and render the 
labour of the convicts as productive and remunerative as possible; 
and to employ to the best purpose the sums sanctioned for the con- 
struction of new prisons, or the repairs and alterations of old ones. 
The appointment was not intended to alter the existing system, 
which vested the immediate supervision of prisons in the sessions 
judges and the commissioners of the non-regulation provinces. 

The inspector was authorized to sanction any item of expenditure 
for an object of permanent utility, to an extent not exceeding 501., 
and to raise the allowance for gaol manufactures as much as might 
be required. All his proceedings and orders were reported to the 
Government for information, and when necessary, for sanction. His 
jurisdiction was limited to the gaols in the regulation provinces, the 
three northern districts of the south-western frontier agency, 
Darjeeling, Cachar, and the Kasial Hills. 

In November, 1855, the office was placed under my charge. 
In 1856 the gaols in Assam, Aracan, and the two southern divisions 
of the Chota Nagpore agency were added to the jurisdiction of the 
inspector. In 1857 the powers and duties of the office were con- 
siderably extended. The entire control of the department, in all 
save the medical care and treatment of the sick, was vested in the 
inspector, acting under the immediate orders of the Government, 
The disposal of prisoners sentenced to banishment and transportation, 
the release of prisoners labouring under incurable bodily infirmities, 
the revision of all orders passed by the magistrates regarding the 
appointment, punishment, and removal of officers on their gaol 
establishments, the sanctioning of rewards for the capture of escaped 
prisoners, the full and sole control over all prison expenditure, and 
the general management of the department, now form the duties and 
responsibilities of the officer in question. All his proceedings are 
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reported to the Government for information, and for sanction in such 
matters as he is not competent to dispose of under the rules and 
regulations in force. The duties of the sessions’ judges are limited 
to visitation. The inspector is armed with the powers of a magis- 
trate in every prison in his jurisdiction. 

The rules for the management of the prisons in Bengal are 
contained in various acts, regulations, and circular orders. They 
have not yet been embodied in a regular prison code. 

The only other result of the recommendations of the Prison 
Discipline Committee was the establishment of a penitentiary ati 
Deegah, near Patna, and of a prison to which the name of penitentiary 
was attached, at Hazareebaugh. The former was abandoned, after a 
few years’ trial, from its extreme unhealthiness. As a place of 
punishment it was much dreaded. Its failure was entirely due 
to mismanagement, improper construction of buildings, and defective 
arrangements generally. The prison at Hazareebaugh was destroyed 
during the mutiny, and was utterly undeserving the name of a 
penitentiary. Beyond the employment of the convicts in handi- 
crafts, no provision was made in it to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Prison Discipline Committee. 

The only prison now existing in Lower Bengal that approaches 
the character of a penitentiary is the Alipore gaol, which contains an 
average of from 1,200 to 1,500 prisoners, and in which the industrial 
occupation of the convicts has been carried to a high pitch of 
successful development. In no other respect is it, however, entitled 
to be classed with such institutions as the Millbank and Pentonville 
prisons, or the Mountjoy prison in Dublin. It is under the charge 
of an officer who is magistrate of the district in which it is placed, 
and who has not time to regulate its internal economy, or to make 
himself acquainted with the thousand minute circumstances that 
afford ample occupation for the whole time of experienced prison 
governors in Europe, who reside in their gaols, and have no other 
duties to perform. It is defective in construction, security being its 
chief and only merit, and affords none of the facilities for the intro- 
duction of such a system of discipline as was recommended by the 
Bengal Committee, and is now successfully carried out in all the 
central prisons of Great Britain. 

The other prisons, under the charge of the inspector, are fifty- 
three in number, and with the exception of the Crown gaols in 
Calcutta, and four or five small prisons in the Sonthal Pergunnahg, 
which are not under the control of that officer, inciude all places in 
the lower provinces devoted to the safe custody and punishment of 
criminals. To many of the zillah gaols, which are equivalent to the 
county prisons of England, are attached small subdivision lock-ups 
for the safe custody of persons accused of crime in the subdivisions, 
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provided with deputy magistrates, prior to their transfer to the 
zillah sessions’ courts for trial. They usually contain from ten to 
thirty inmates, and are now about fifty in number. 
The prisons of the lower provinces are arranged in divisions, 
which usually correspond with the circles of the revenue department. 
They are enumerated below. 


REGULATION PROVINCES. 


1. Patna Drviston, Rungpore. | 6. NuppgAt Division. 
Patna. Bograh. Nuddeah. 
Saran. Dinagepore. Alipore. 
Behar. Maldah. Baraset. 
Shatwhad! Moorshedabad. Jessore. 
Chumparun. 
Tirhoot. 4, Dacca Division. 7. BuRDWAN DiIvIston. 
Dacca. Burdwan. 
2. BHAUGULPORE Furreedpore. Hooghly. 
Division. Sylhet. Howrah. 
Bhaugulpore. Mymensing. Bancoorah. 
Monghyr. Backergunge. Beerbhoom. 
Pacncal. Midnapore. 
. 5. CHITTAGONG 
3. RaJSHAHYE DIVISton. 8. CurracKk DIviIsIon. 
Division. Chittagong. Cuttack. 
Rajshahye. Tipperah, Balasore. 
Pubna. Noakholly. Pooree. 


Non-REGULATION PROVINCES. 


9. Cnora NAGPORE 10. Aracan Division. Nowgong. 
DIVISION. Akyab. Seebsaugor. 
Ramree. | Durrung. 
Hazareebaugh. Sandoway. Debrooghur. 
Lohardugga. Kassiah Hills. 
Maunbhoom. 11. Assam Drtvision. 12. 
Singbhoom. Gowalparah. Cachar. 
Sumbulpore. Kamroop. Darjeeling. 


All of the above are places of detention as well as of punishment. 


II.—Nature and Extent of the Statistical Information contained in 
the Bengal Prison Returns. 


The only other topic on which [ shall touch, before submitting to 
the meeting a few statistical facts concerning the prisons of Lower 
Bengal, bas reference to the nature and extent of the statistical 
information required and obtained from the officers serving 
under me. 
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When the control of the prison department came into my hands, 
I found that the returns submitted to the Government were not 
only defective in many important particulars, but that the different 
statements were for different periods, some monthly, some quarterly, 
some half-yearly, and some annual; and of the latter, part were for 
the official, and part for the calendar year. There was an absence of 
harmony in the whole working of the system in force which rendered 
it impossible to extract any sound conclusions from data so diverse, 
few of which could stand the test of strict scrutiny. 

My first care was to devise a scheme of returns that would 
embody the chief facts of interest connected with each prison, in the 
easiest manner consistent with accuracy. I adopted the form of 
monthly returns, abolishing all others, after consultation with the 
officers concerned, and with the sanction of the Government. 

The advantage of the monthly plan in India consists in the fact, 
that as ail accounts and expenditure are adjusted monthly, all calcu- 
lations must be brought up to that period for the audit of bills: The 
period itself is short, and well defined, and as the calculations are 
not extended over an extraordinary length of time, great accuracy 
ean be secured with comparatively little expenditure of time and 
trouble. 

The forms to be filled in are printed and sent from my office. 
They embrace the following points: the disposal of the whole 
number of persons in the prisons, tried and untried; their distribu- 
tion in wards and hospitals ; the number admitted during the month; 
discharged by expiry of sentence; released from any other cause ; 
escaped, executed, or dead; their religion, caste, occupation prior 
to imprisonment, and state of education prior to admission. The 
mortality register contains the name, age, caste, birthplace, crime, 
and sentence, date and length of imprisonment, time of sentence 
unexpired, and disease or accident which had caused a fatal result: 
The statistics of cost are obtained from the monthly bills, in 
which all items are carefully accounted for. The whole are scruti- 
nized and verified in my office, all errors detected being immediately 
corrected. 

I find on referring to the proceedings of the International 
Statistical Congress held in London in 1860, under the presidency 
of His late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, that my records aie 
still deficient in one or two points, considered of sufficient import= 
ance to place on permanent record. These I hope to be able to 
obtain hereafter. 

I should not have dwelt on these matters in a paper addressed to 
an association, by which the value of all statistical details necessary to 
illustrate so important a branch of judicial administration is fully 
recognised, were it not that the necessity and interest of such infor- 
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mation have recently been denied by some authorities in India, 
where I had to defend myself from the charge of devoting much time 
and trouble to the accumulation of useless facts and figures. J am 
glad, therefore, to be armed with the high authority of the Inter- 
national Congress in their resolution on the subject of prison 
statistics. I quote this resolution in the margin,* because it is buried 
in a big book which is not generally accessible abroad, as I failed to 
procure a copy of it in Calcutta last year. My system of returns 
has now been in operation for four years; they are generally well 
understood by the officers in charge of the prisons; the difficulties 
connected with their introduction have all been overcome, and I have 
every reason to believe that the results obtained are correct and 
trustworthy. 

Little that is accurate and reliable is known of India statistically. 
To so small an extent has the numerical method been applied to the 
investigation of the social condition and material progress of that 
great empire, that it seems to me to be additionally incumbent on all 
officers employed in the country, to omit no opportunity of collecting 
and recording such facts and observations in their respective depart- 
ments, as will, in the words of the first resolution adopted by the last 
Statistical Congress, ‘ afford valuable materials whereby to institute 
“‘ wise and permanent legal reforms, and furnish information of great 
“importance, illustrative of the social and moral wants of the 
a peopie: * 

The following are the points on which I now submit such statis- 
tical details as I have been able to glean regarding prison manage- 
ment in Lower Bengal, viz.: 1. the number of prisoners in custody, 
and their disposal in 1859-60; 2. the dietary ; 3. sickness, and mor- 
tality; 4. labour, and the means used for reformation by teaching of 
trades; 5. cost; 6. escapes and recaptures, and 7. education previous 
to imprisonment of the inmates of the goals under my charge. 


* Resolution 13, Section Judicial Statistics—“ That the prison statistics should 
* exhibit the number of prisons, distinguishing those where persons are detained 
“ from those where convicts are subject to punishment ; the system, discipline, and 
* accommodation in each prison ; the number of prisoners entered and disposed of 
“ according to their age, sex, place of birth, trade or occupation, crime and punish- 
“ment; the number of recommittals in the respective prisons ; the dietary and 
“the state of health, viz., the rate of mortality, number of cases of suicide and 
‘insanity, the amount and value of work performed by, and the means used for 
“the reformation of prisoners by instruction, by lectures, by teaching of trades, 
‘and other industrial occupations, and the results; the cost of the prisons; the 
‘* number of prison offences, and how punished; the escapes and attempts to escape; 
«the number released previous to the expiration of sentence, by licence or other- 
** wise, in relation to the crimes they had committed and the amount of punish- 
“men they had undergone.” 
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III.—Prisoners in Custody and their Disposal in 1858-59 and 
1859-60. 


The number of prisoners of all classes in custody in the fifty-four 
prisons above-mentioned, was in 1859-60, 71,467, against 75,141 of 
the previous year, Viz. :— . 





1858-59. 1859-60. 
Number in Gaol on the 30th f Males ....| 21,024 18,782 
PPE fa ccna oaks svatnace Ste asSac ncaa Females 588 617 
ae 21,612 |———-. 19,399 
Number admitted during the f Males ....) 53,101 30,715 
ERED visa nescioen ges euveadaiace sens aryenantey> Females 428 1,353 


——— 53,529 |\—-—— 52,068 


ees eee 


ouabain Soe Sse 75,141 71,467 


Showing in the latter year a decrease in the whole number of males 
accused of crime with a large increase in the number of females. 
Although the cost of food, and of other necessaries of life, had con- 
tinued to rise in Bengal, wages had increased in a corresponding 
ratio, so that high prices had not produced the want and misery that 
usually accompany them, and are among the fruitful sources of crime. 














1859-60. 
Disposal of the above. 1858-59. 
Males. Females. 
Of the above there were— 
Transferred to other districts........ 11,736 12,341 260 12,601 
UCICONCU: Rr tcctcee Sedecesnasaqvonsetieuiee® 39,974 36,012 999 37,011 
AION a cicieonsssdsisccsosanssuteriagemmuveates 1,447 255 4 259 
BC red eiiaiebabsesassottttrnadiedeen 2,440 2,444 55 2,499 
BCC fa, 65 toh Am toeanivieteeeri es 145 70 6 "6 
gira in Gaol on the 30th 19,399 18,375 646 | 19.021 
Med wetted eOY Crea gt Met eee mn ’ 
PP OEA ic casusovaseasdescies: 75,141 69,497 1,970 | 71,467 


anne n crear cen reece e eee SSS ST SSS SSS, 
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Particulars of 1858-59. ~ 1859-60. 


Prisoners Admitted during the Two Years. 



































er Sai to gaol by orders of the ga ep autho- 35,868 39,862 
Committed to gaol by the civil, revenue, and excise 1,807 1,353 
BUEROTICIES “Nie racs se gstea tees sashaseecece ses itdcessaetontaneess 
Committed to gaol under sentence of courts-martial... 140 223 
Committed to gaol under special orders of the 03 178 
Government for reasonsOF ‘State ~..:..3:i:ccecdeoneneese 
Recta pimred Miter SS cane oa aos 5 .s300 ie okcadncteiate iene 997 264 
Transferred from one district to another for trial........ 968 1,624 
Transferred from one district to another for banish- 
ene 2,226 914 
Transferred from one district to another for trans- 1,701 988 
Jigtigt: UCL yy Setar an et teeeme Meer er eer ey rec at: 
Transferred from one district to another for benefit 
15 442 
OE HHERTUR |, Soc ttcs ssardcies cao par coer eas reece ee een 
Transferred from one district to another for release.... 219 361 
Transferred from one district to another for special 
148 912 
HOBSONS cxteritiesee vee RT ea Ste 
Transferred from one district to another after re- 
40 50 
GAPUURe: s..Jotemni teen Bieta a iaes Mee eee 
Transferred from subdivision lockeups toSudder Gaols a 4,324 
Kept in gaol while on the way from one district to 588 573 
PINOUINCE Sidhe ane sree es decor eae cee REE ae Re 





The prisoners in the subdivision lock-ups were incorporated in 
the returns of the Sudder Gacls in 1859-60. 











Particulars of the Transfers. 1858-59. 1859-60. 
Transferred from one district to another for trial....... 2,165 1,061 
Transferred from one district to another for banish- 902 780 
TRVOVNG seat hak boca ace how Seco ue Shs aweainn ta Rae ae aebn ee ae ee Rene eee 
Transferred from one district to another for trans- 2,261 1,693 
POLS CIO. « ssavesco cedtecin trav snes. sGhontabtonntrbonssieasbe ana laesks 
Transferred from one district to another for benefit 
53 84 
- OE MMOLE |. Dade deecncotn tebe tabeteencecsaeessanieee ce ee eee es 
Transferred from one district to another for release... 354 620 
Transferred from one district to another for special 758 1,777 
Pot 0 ee ee aT Rk oh OBR SE aT 
Transferred from one district to another after re- 
135 14 
CAPTUTE - .scvavidoosssssuassnt0anssssncsaansvdeaboosssenerssesssuvebonens 
Transferred to lunatic asylums: sa.0.iicccncingatn, 191 106 
Transferred from subdivision lock-ups to Sudder Gaols 4,181 - 6,982 
Kept in gaol while in transit from one district to 
OUOTHEL _.5..ccspsaereeeaneaternens rane eaeea ecm anene 736 475 
- 11,73 12,601 





The transfers for special reasons were chiefly to relieve over- 
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crowded and sickly prisons. The lunatics were not criminals, but 
Insane persons picked up by the police, or sent by their relatives for 

safe custody to the gaol, pending their transfer, after due inquiry 
and under proper authority, to the nearest lunatic asylum. 














Particulars of the Prisoners Released. 1858-58. 1859-60. 
Acquitted after trial by the magisterial authorities .... 12,479 14,360 
“A SESSIONS JUCZES ..........ceeee. 1,893 1750" 
Sudd@ér. Court... scccs.s0s.seoes 239 159 
Liberated by ‘order Gl GOVETOMENE oo cccccnmccctosronpciance 141 163 
Released Oi expiry of Sentence .../...........seccesiessscieonees 19,054 18,988 
a paymentiol debts, Be. s.cc60 nici ecsotinns 1,542 1,311 
ae FORE COORLEOROUCE 2) deen niancssensnacoadhossenseeior 53 15 
$5 on account of extreme sickness................ LS 289 
+s from subdivision lock-upS.............csceceee 4,460 — 
GEA. cc scaceonasthone vee: 39,974 37,065 





The convicts released on account of extreme sickness were short 
term misdemeanants, whose sentences had nearly expired, and whose 
only chance of life was in being removed from sickly prisons, in most 
of which virulent epidemics prevailed at the time. Many of them 
were in the last stage of phthisis or pulmonary consumption, and 
were suffering from that disease when imprisoned. 


Disposal of the Prisoners (28,982) convicted in the Year 1859-60. 





Males: | Females. Totals. 
Criminals. 
mentenced for life, with labour |;........c.<gersessesssivversvves- 812 38 851 
+5 oor) WEURONE TOD OWT 25, since deaieeiiennss 1 0 } 
off more than two years, with labour ........ 4,123 31 { 4.205 
ue without labour.. 50 1 i 
% 2 years aad above 1 year, with labour ....| 2,291 35 2°16 
. without labour} 373 | 17 } a 
* 1 year and under, with labourq.ie...f 10,057 1; 267 } 18.429 
without labour ........ hy ae eee eS: s 
To be confined until security be given, with labour ... 2738 2 408 
without labour £29 4 } 
To be discharged, without security, after a limited 714 10 
MRI GUE IY PA GON 55 cso noe'scnoos, soles id ekes,Seisutinapita> 53 
To be discharged, without security, after a limited 98 l 
BerOy WILHONE LADOUE: x. .0iss..écccsorncoesccsveassonscontenis 
EOE acwssistnasgsansiedss 26,808 | 554 27,362 
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Disposal of the Prisoners, &¢.—Contd. 























Males. Females. Totals. 
Civil Prisoners (including Debtors, Revenue 
Defaulters, &c.) 
Under 1 month's iM prisOMmMent......2r0.5.<0000cs once dneseaes 944 22 966 
OE 1 arn. WINGeE 2 Ws GON rccascatcunsspsastonssseasdeanenecs thea: 275 — 275 
ue a Gre ise) hg te tn hi cine .ccadnaaaptaiegdee tere 58 Hi 59 
» 6 bie Soa LP ices ny MEM MTA Ah OS pseopunituocn edeieearne cee 38 —_ 38 
Above Wand lesq tham 2 -9ears. jis... ccasoncesonpoooreteare nec ] — 1 
ye i Be CURE Me goo cesreanoe teen Mareen ebaace 58 2 60 
A. DOVGTS WRGES itedncvsangedeceiep iasesvisines i oriaaoosn toneat avout 4 — 4 
1,378 25 1,403 
SESE PVISOELS ~ Fisica seanshoncvsevora deen cecesenavae nese manent oo — 22 
Agency. prisoners, 8. W FROME? « .csccticsoccs nsanspenpeonees = 96 — 96 
Gang Robbers. 
Committed by the commissioner for the suppres- 97 9 99 
SIOH Of DAGON cvepocss sk desde renise suds she eteiruceepapnere é 
Total convicted ...c.csecevece 28,401 581 28,982 





To the English reader explanation is required of some of the 
points contained in the above enumeration. They are, however, 
connected with the judicial system of Bengal, and to discuss or detail 
them is foreign to the purpose of this paper. 


TV.— Bengal Prison Dietaries, past and present ; their Nature 
and Cost. 


The diet of prisoners in the gaols of the Lower Provinces has long 
been a vexed question, and is not yet determined. Prior to 1886 a 
certain money allowance was furnished to each prisoner, with which 
he purchased the food he preferred from shopkeepers, who were 
allowed access to the gaols. This allowance varied in the lower pro- 
vinces from about three-farthings to a penny and a half a-day, the 
average allowance being somewhat under a penny a head. The: 
price of food was so low at the time that the criminals not only 
fared more sumptuously than agricultural labourers, but were able 
to save a portion of their allowance to remit to their families, to 
bribe their guards, or to form a purse for themselves when liberated. 
The disadvantages of such a system, and the superior efficacy of a 
regular plan of rations were pointed out by the Bengal Prison Dis- 
cipline Committee of 1888. Accordingly the ration system was 
adopted, and a tentative scale was introduced, consisting of two 
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pounds of dry rice, a pound of wood for cooking, and a small quan- 
tity of tobacco, which were issued daily. This scale was allowed to 
be worked with a considerable margin, until experience should 
determine a fit standard. A portion of the rice was permitted to be 
exchanged for a suitable supply of condiments. 

It was felt, even at this early period of inquiry into the matter, 
that in a country where honest labourers are compelled to live upon 
a coarse variety of food just sufficient to maintain health and strength, 
and very often even below that standard, the difficulty, amounting to 
impossibility, would be experienced, of so feeding a prisoner, to keep 
him in health, as that he should not fare better than the class to 
which he belonged in a state of freedom from crime. 

The scheme proposed did not, however, work well, from being 
imperfectly understood, and not fully carried out. Accordingly, a 
few years later, in 1840, a further inquiry was instituted as to the 
extent to which the ration system had been introduced; the prisoners 
who were exempt from it, with the reasons of their exemption; the 
numbers who were messed together; the articles of food allowed ; 
the extent to which the health of the prisoners had been affected by 
the measure ; and the means by which the system could be improved. 

The answers of the officers consulted showed that the ration 
system had very generally superseded the money allowances; that no 
prisoners were exempt from it; that the plan of messing had not 
been so generally introduced ; and that on the whole the plan had 
worked well. A few simple rules were introduced to cause the plan 
to be worked with regularity, and to allow a small increase of food in 
such cases as were certified by the medical officer to require it. 
Arrangements were also made to vary the food, vegetables, fish, and 
meat being united with the rice on alternate days. The food was 
purchased by contract, and examined as to its wholesomeness by the 
medical officers in charge of the prisons. 

Objections were raised, chiefly by the medical officers, to the 
sufficiency of the food for the maintenance of health, a large amount 
of prison disease being attributed to the dietary. In consequence of 
these objections, after consulting the Medical Board, in 1843, an 
increased scale of rations was adopted, and two cooked meals were 
allowed daily. The majority of the labouring population, and all 
indigent classes, have in Lower Bengal but one cooked meal daily, 
the morning meal usually consisting of dry, or cold food saved from 
the dinner of the previous day. 

The new scale allowed 32 ounces of food daily to non-labouring 
convicts, and 45 ounces to convicts sentenced to labour. The 
dietary of the former was composed of 22 ounces of rice, 6 ounces 
of dhal, 2 ounces of fresh vegetables, half an ounce of clarified butter, 
1 ounce of salt, and 1 ounce of condiments. The scale for working 
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convicts was the same in regard to salt and condiments, but granted 
a more liberal allowance of rice, a small increase of ghee or clarified 
butter, and on alternate days 8 ounces of fish or flesh, with every 
day 4 ounces of vegetables. On the fish and flesh days, the quantity 
of rice issued was 26 ounces; on the other days 28 ounces. Dhal 
was given to the extent of 6 ounces on the days when neither meat 
nor fish were allowed. Prisoners from the upper provinces were 
allowed wheaten flour instead of rice, and the amount of firewood 
was increased to 8 pounds weight daily. Tobaceo was still 
continued 

This scale was soon suspected to be too liberal, and the cost of 
food was so much increased by it, that inquiry was again set on foot 
to reduce all superfluities, and to fix a more moderate and appro- 
priate scale. The result of the inquiry seemed to show that the 
convicts were much better fed than the free population of the same 
classes ; that they could not consume the whole of the allowance, 
and bartered the excess for forbidden indulgences; and that the 
very liberal dietary neutralized much of the deterring effects of 
imprisonment by rendering the prison popular in times of distress, 
and thus acting as a premium to crime. 

A new scale was adopted, reducing the food of non-labouring 
convicts to 81} ounces, and that of labouring convicts to 352 
ounces. | 

This scale was introduced in 1851; it was intended to be ten- 
tative, and reports were directed to be sent in in three months, as 
to the results of the measures. These reports were all in favour of 
the new scale, which accordingly continued in use for some years, 
and is, in fact, still in use m the Lower Provinces. In 1857, however, 
a fresh inquiry was directed to be instituted, in consequence of the 
great mortality in some prisons, which was attributed by medical 
officers to the insufficiency of the food. Diarrhcea, dysentery, and 
scurvy were supposed to be the diseases so caused. 

The preponderance of evidence collected by the last inquiry 
tended to show that the existing diet scale is in excess of that of 
the poorer classes who form the bulk of the prisoners ; that, with 
very few exceptions, it closely assimilates to that of the outside 
labouring population ; that in quality it is generally superior ; that 
in several of the prisons it caused a higher standard of health than 
is enjoyed by the free population of the same classes; that in some 
of the gaols, the admissions and deaths from diseases associated with 
defective nutrition are so low, as to show that they could not have 
been influenced by the dietary; that in those gaols where diarrhoea 
and dysentery were most fatal and prevalent, other causes were in 
active operation that probably exerted more influence in the produc- 
tion of those zymotic diseases than the food; that the defects in the 
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dietary were rather in the absence of variety, than in the quantity or 
quality of the rations, and that any modifications which it might be 
deemed desirable to introduce should be in the direction above 
indicated. 

Fifteen years were selected for the inquiry,—five during the 
existence of the money plan of purchase of food by the prisoners 
themselves,—five during the trial of the 32 and 45-ounce scale, and 
five during the present or 311 and 35-ounce scale. The diseases 
investigated were dysentery, diarrheea, scurvy, phthisis, and cholera, 
as those most likely to be influenced by the food. 

In the first five years from 1839-43, the labour of the convicts 
was partly out-door and partly in-door. The average cubical space 
for each prisoner was 356 feet, and the food was purchased by the 
convicts from the money allowance. The average number in custody 
was 52,763. The admissions and deaths were as follow :— 




















Ratio Ratio 
Admissions. Deaths. per Cent. to per Cent. to 
Strength. Admissions. 
PD YSCIGTY 2 5c sciosnine | 6,872 1,070 2°02 15°57 
PPSEENOES oes ccs ccnsc ce 6,359 671 1°27 | 10°55 
BCONy Glas ateieaiieia 160 2 0°003 1°25 * 
LET VES (RN aa 62 34 0°06 54°83 
Gilera 6.05 Avilcoses os 3,030 1,269 2°40 41°88 





In the second, 1844-48, with labour as before, but the in-door 
work including various manufactures; the mean average of space 
365 cubic feet, the Medical Board diet-seale, and the average number 
of prisoners, 70,041, the results were :— 


























1 2 3 4 

Ratio Ratio 

Admissions. Deaths. per Cent. to per Cent. to 

Strength. Admissions. 
MV BENGE 265 c08e 70.00. 20: 9,060 1,425 2°03 15°72 
Diarrhoea ........005..0.5.... 6,896 704 0°86 8°75 
BNA A as doiyiedictvaddeaodeort 310 15 0:02 4°83 
PHEDISIS. 2.000055 eee 352 108 0°15 30°68 


WRONCYA hesaileclistivscereioles 3,205 1,169 1°66 36°49 





In the last lustrum, 1852-56, with similar labour, but a much 
larger proportion of convicts employed within the walls of the 
prison ; 424 cubic feet of space; the diet scale now in use, and an 
average of 76,098, the results are subjoined :— 
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1 2 3 4, 














Ratio Ratio 

Admissions. Deaths. per Cent. to per Cent. to 

Strength. Admissions. 
DD YSEMEELY accnesivastiteanets 12,417 1,858 2°45 15°04 
BENT NOCA: «2455 50s8nxodecteass 8,801 668 0°87 7°59 
BOUL. | scuntascatnsediessceveis 639 24 0°03 3°75 
PRUBISIG ), J. .ncavep..esosarsee 513 167 0°21 32°59 
CHOICES... 10th san ol tunsnee 3,661 1,615 2°12 44°11 


sringrsierenines nl lb bananas ec Ses ite ae ie Roe 

The mean average mortality of the three periods combined, was ; 
from dysentery 2°19, diarrheea 0°97, scurvy 0°02, phthisis 0°15, 
cholera 2°03 per cent. of average strength. The ratios per cent. of 
admissions to average strength from the diseases mentioned during 
the three periods respectively, were 31°25, 28°29, and 34:20. 

Thus, although sickness had increased in the period of the present 
dietary, the mortality of that period was not in excess of the mean 
mortality of the whole fifteen years, and was very slightly in excess 
of that of the middle period. The difference is not such as can 
fairly be attributed to the dietary alone. 

Jt is now generally admitted that the quantity and quality of 
food sufficient to maintain an artizan or an agricultural labourer in 
health when at liberty, do not maintain the same standard of health 
in the same individual in confinement. 

On the other hand, while feeding above the standard procurable 
by the honest labourer is a premium upon crime, particularly in 
times of distress, diet ought not to be made an imstrument of 
punishment to the detriment of health. The argument that a conviet 
in gaol gets a larger amount of food, and daintier fare than an 
honest labourer of the same class, and that therefore the good living 
of the criminal is more a temptation than a discouragement to crime, 
is not in itself a valid reason for reducing the diet of offenders 
against the laws, if it can be proved that a larger amount and 
greater variety of food is absolutely required for the same man in 
confinement, than was adequate to maintain him in health when at 
large. 

All disciplinarians admit that the amount of food to which a 
convict is entitled should be the minimum needed to keep him m 
health and strength. It is abundantly evident, that from circum- 
stances which appear to be inseparable from incarceration in every 
part of the world, and in every variety of the human race which has 
been subjected to penal restraint, this amount is in excess of what is 
amply adequate to preserve the heaith and strength of the same 
classes and individuals in freedom. 

The point to consider is not what the honest labourer can obtain 
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by well-directed industry, but what is essential for the convict. To 
- reduce the health and strength of a criminal, and to restore him to 
society less physically able to earn a livelihood than when he entered 
the prison, formed no part of his original sentence, and is, therefore, 
in excess of the requirements of the law. 

The chief defects of the Bengal dietary are its unvarying same- 
ness, and its application to many different races for whom it is not 
suited from their previous habits. The natives of all districts above 
Patna are more or less accustomed to wheaten flour as the basis of 
their diet. The Garrows, Sontals, Coles, and Mughs, although 
habituated to a poorer and more precarious dietary than that of the 
prisons, are in the habit of consuming flesh to a much greater extent 
than is allowed in that dietary. The inhabitants of the eastern 
provinces, of the coast, and of all districts with an extended water 
shed, are used to the consumption of fish, often in an advanced state 
of putrefaction, yet, from early habit, consistent with a high standard 
of health. 

The climatic and endemic influences of the different tracts of 
country embraced in the extended area subject to the Government 
of Bengal, are very considerable, and can by no means be safely 
disregarded in framing a prison dietary that shall be suitable to all. 
The ethnological differences of the various races who are inmates of 
the prisons under my charge, are greater than those of the different 
nations of Europe. The Mugh, the Bengali, and the Garrow, differ 
as much from each other, and from the Behari and the Seikh, as the 
Spaniard and the Italian differ from the Englishman. 

To construct a dietary that should meet all these different 
characters, without losing sight of the primary object of imprison- 
ment, was therefore a matter of very considerable difficulty. Again, 
although the scientific inquiries which have lately been conducted on 
the subject of food have thrown much light upon it, the essential 
conditions and proportions of a healthy and wholesome dietary, to 
meet the varying conditions of life, have not yet been determined. 
Dr. Christison, a deservedly esteemed authority upon the subject, has 
stated, that “experience has shown that the most successful dietaries 
“ for bodies of men, deduced from practical observations, contain car- 
“‘ boniferous and nitrogenous food in the proportion of about three of 
“‘ the former to one of the latter, by weight.’’ The results of twenty- 
two years’ experience of this eminent and cautious practical observer, 
had not produced a single exception to this rule. Dr. Christison fixed 
on 28 ounces of food, of which seven are nitrogenous, as the most 
suitable standard for the maintenance of health under continuous 
exertion. 

The very valuable researches of Dr. Forbes Watson on the 
chemical composition and dietetic value of the food grains of India, 
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have enabled me to construct new diet tables upon the principles 
above enunciated. These tables are at present under consideration. 

Since they were drawn up I have become acquainted with the 
excellent reports of Dr. E. Smith and Mr. Milner on various points 
connected with the health of prisoners in England, which show that 
from the prison dietaries at home a considerable amount of unneces- 
sary and injurious waste of vital power occur, that are deserving of 
the most serious attention. J quite eoncur with those gentlemen in 
thinking that the time has now arrived for a careful reconsideration 
of the whole question, and that our prisons at home and abroad 
afford an unrivalled field for the proper prosecution of such an | 
inquiry. It has a most important bearing on the health and happi- 
ness of the labouring classes generally, irrespective of its interest as 
regards the prisoners under punishment, 

With respect to the convicts in the prisons of the Lower Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency, I am of opinion that the simplest 
and safest plan will be to fix a minimum scale of quantity, founded 
upon the rules laid down by Dr. Christison, and within that scale to 
vary the quality and variety of the rations issued in strict accordance 
with the ordinary habits of the labouring population of the district. 
Those who are idle need a smaller amount of food to repair waste 
and wear and tear than those who are sentenced to labour; the 
scale for labouring should, therefore, be higher than that for non- 
labouring convicts. 

The following are the four different diet scales that I have sug- 
gested :—— 


1. For Bengalees, Assamese, and the People of Orissa.—Rice 
feeders. For non-labourers.—80 ounces daily, consisting of 18 
ounces of rice, 6 ounces of dhal, 4 ounces of fresh vegetables, with 
2 ounces daily of salt, oil, and condiments in equal parts, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays ; and on the remaining 
days, 18 ounces of rice, 2 ounces of dhal, and 8 ounces of fresh vege- 
tables, with the same allowance of salt, oil, and condiments. 

For Latouring Conviets—34 ounces of food daily, viz., on the 
first three days above-mentioned, 20 ounees of rice, 4 ounces of dhal, 
4 ounces of vegetables, and 4 ounces of fish or flesh (mutton and beef) | 
with 2 ounces of salt, oil, and condiments. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, 20 ounces of rice, 4 ounces of dhal, and 8 ounces of 
fresh vegetables, with the same allowance of oil, salt, and condiments. 
On Sundays all classes receive non-labouring rations, it being a day 
of rest. 


2. Hor Natives of Behar, the N.W. Provinces, and the Punjab.— 
These are chiefly consumers of wheaten flour, but in Behar, and 
wherever it is procurable, rice also is eaten, to a smaller extent. 
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Non-labouring Scale-——30 ounces of food. On Mondays, Wed- 
-nesdays, Fridays, and Sundays, 8 ounces of wheaten flour, 10 ounces 
of rice, 4 ounces of dhal, and 6 ounces of fresh vegetables, with 
2 ounces of salt, oil, and condiments. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 8 ounces of flour, 10 ounces of rice, 6 ounces of dhal, 
and 4 ounces of fresh vegetables, with the same amount of salt, oil, 
and condiments. : 

Labouring Scale-—34 ounces of food. On Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, 10 ounces of wheaten flour, 12 ounces of rice, 
2 ounces of dhal, 4 ounces of fresh vegetables, and 4 ounces of fish 
or flesh, with the same amount of salt, oil, and condiments. On the 
other days of the week, 10 ounces of flour, 12 ounces of rice, 6 ounces 
of dhal, and 4 ounces of vegetables, with the same allowance of 
salt, oil, and condiments. On Sundays the working prisoners receive 
non-labouring rations. The flour is made up into unleavened cakes. 


3. For Ooles, Southals, Garrows, and Hill Tribes generally.— 
These people are omnivorous, scantily clothed, live much exposed to 
all weathers, and enjoy a precarious supply of food, as compared with 
those mentioned in scales Nos. 1 and 2. 

Non-labouring Scale.—30 ounces of food; consisting on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays, of 20 ounces of rice, 4 ounces of 
vegetables, 4 ounces of fish or flesh, and 2 ounces of salt, oil, and 
condiments, in equal parts, or one-third of an ounce of each for each 
meal. On the other days, 18 ounces of rice, 10 ounces of fresh 
vegetables, and the same allowance of salt, oil, and condiments, 

Labouring Scale.-—34 ounces of food, viz., on three days of the 
week, 20 ounces of rice, 8 ounces of vegetables, 4 ounces of fish or 
flesh, and the same allowance as above of oil, salt, and condiments. 
On the three other week days, 20 ounces of rice, 10 ounces of vege- 
tables, 2 ounces of fish or flesh, and the usual amount of salt, oil, and 
condiments. On Sundays, non-labouring rations. 


4. For Chinamen, Burmese, and Mughs-—All omnivorous, and 
accustomed to a more ample dietary than the above, Rice forms 
still the bulk of their food. 

Non-labouring Scale—80% ounces of food; consisting on all days 
of 22 ounces of rice, 4 ounces of vegetables, 4 ounces of fish or flesh, 
an ounce of a condiment called gnapee, and an ounce and a-half of 
salt and ordinary condiments. 

Labouring Scale.-—34 ounces and a-half of food, viz., on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, 24 ounces of rice, 4 ounces of vegetables, 
4 ounces of fish or flesh, an ounce of gnapee; and an ounce and a-half 
of salt and condiments. On the three other week days, 24 ounces of 
rice, 6 ounces of vegetables, 2 ounces of fish or flesh, and the same 
amount of gnapee and condiments. OnSundays all receive non- 
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labouring rations. Gnapee is a Burmese luxury, of which the basis is 
fish in an advanced state of decomposition, mixed up with spices of 
different sorts. 

In all the scales above-mentioned, the amount of vegetables is 
free of all refuse, and the meat without bones. The proportion of 
heat givers and flesh formers is not in exact conformity with the 
proportions fixed by Dr. Christison, as the convicts in Bengal are not 
subject to the same amount of wear and tear and exposure as the 
British soldier in the field, for whom Christison’s scale was adopted. 


V.—Sickness and Mortality of Prisoners in the Lower Provinces. 


The prisons of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
seem to have been unhealthy from their very origin. The early 
récords of sickness and mortality are incomplete and imperfect in 
many important particulars, but, such as they are, the average of 
deaths to strength, as stated by them, appear never to have been less 
than 6 per cent., or 60 per 1,000. 

In the Bengal Prison Discipline Report, published in 1838, it is 
stated that, “ excepting in the western districts of Bengal, the mor- 
“ tality of prisoners under the Bengal and Bombay Governments is 
“ not greater than we should have anticipated, considering that they 
“belong either to the poorest and worst fed, or to the most disst- 
“ pated classes of the people.’ The average mortality in the last 
four years has been in the Lower Provinces 8°33 per cent., viz. :— 









































Strength. Deaths. Ratio. 

BB SG oscccaene 19,420 1,864 . 9°06 
PO Sch i 20,008 1,684 8°42 
op ere een 18,720 1,367 7°30 
if) ener? 22,368 1,796 8°03 
Total... 80,516 6,711 — 
Average.... 20,129 1,678 — 8°33 


Note.—Of the deaths referred to 6°61 per cent. were from ordinary diseases, 
and 1°72 per cent. from cholera.”’ 





The highest continuous mortality in those years was at Sheerghottee, 
where it ranged for the four years at 26°20, 25°95, 25°, and 23490. 
The station was accordingly abolished, and the gaol abandoned. The 
mortality that most. nearly approached the ratios above-mentioned, 
was in a gang of prisoners employed on the Benares Road, when 167 
died out of an average of 189, or 87:09 per cent. In both of the 
instances above-mentioned, the excessive mortality was doubtless due 


é 
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to the employment of the convicts in clearing away jungle for the 
formation of the Grand Trunk Road. Frightful mortality, from the 
same cause, occurred in subsequent years among gangs of free 
labourers on the Raepore Road, and on the road unsuccessfully 
attempted to be cut from Chittagong to Akyab, in Eastern Bengal. 

A mortality not very far removed from the above occurred in the 
two first years of the recent occupation of Port Blair, in the Anda- 
mem Islands, from similar causes. The clearing of primeval forests in 
the tropics is always a dangerous proceeding, and is invariably 
attended with great loss of life to the pioneers in such work. 

The highest mortality of recent years in Bengal happened at 
Akyab in 1858, where, of an average of 384 prisoners, 301 died, or in 
the proportion of 78°38 per cent. The primary cause of this fearful 
loss of life was the employment of the convicts to build a sea-wall in 
a salt marsh. Independent of this, the year 1858 was the most 
sickly of the last quarter of a century in Bengal. Fatal epidemics of 
cholera and fever traversed the length and breadth of the land in that 
year. 

The mortality in Lower Bengal for the ten years preceding 1859 
was as follows :~- 





Ratio of Deaths Ratio of Deaths 



































from from Total. 
Cholera. Ordinary Diseases. 

EBSD ccsewctmsaves 1:37 4°51 5°88 
OD shel Ai. 0°77 4°19 4°96 
Si speorecaaronesies 1°26 4°26 5:52 
LO Pringle: 2°48 5°71 8°19 
une, aes 2°ok 7°16 9°47 
ie ae 1°02 5°12 6°14 
SG ee ne i714 6°83 8°54 
SL cescenaereRerer $9 7°65 9°54 
Lf he 2°21 9°88 12°09 
DS enna: | ava’ 11°75 13°52 
Average of 1°68 6:70 8°38 

the 10 years 

DO OD) iuissnesiiepen: 1°75 9°07 10°82 





Showing an increase in 1859 over the decennial mortality of 0°07 per 
cent. from cholera, and of 2°37 from ordinary diseases; but a consider- 
able decrease of mortality, as compared with the two preceding years. 

In 1860, the ratio of deaths rose again to 13:37. In that year the 
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average number of prisoners in custody was 18,214, the number of 
deaths 2,347, as follows, viz.:— 


P PORT -CUGICLG aise: sock eves ce 729 or 4:00 per cent, 
sy) DDWBOIGOLY <oh.05..53 ceesscrce 803 ,, 4°40 os 
PO O(c 60S, se aan ed 981 ,,° 1°54 _ 
pe en ee 96. +g5. “0-32 Ay 
P| a er ee 99 ,, 0°54 os 
» Other diseases .......... i 274. pee OS - 
>» Accidental deaths........ 64 x 29 ae 
Sip PURER L CLD cos ccbxsatovetnereces> L. ay Os ” 


ee 


2,347 13°37 








being in excess, that of the previous annual and decennial rates. 

The increase in this year was due entirely to cholera and 
dysentery, the latter in very many cases a sequela of the former. 

In 1859 the deaths were arranged for the first time, according to 
the classification of the Registrar-General of England, I attempted 
to introduce this form into Bengal five years previously, but it was 
overruled by the medical authorities of that time, who objected to 
chanve the system then in use, The purely medical concerns of the 
prisons of Bengal are not under my charge; I have in consequence 
been unable to introduce many other changes that are necessary to 
render the returns accurate and trustworthy for statistical and other 
purposes. In 1857, I drew up special and detailed instructions on 
the subject, by the adoption of which much light would have been 
rapidly thrown on this important branch of prison economy. They 
were not adopted for the same reason that caused the rejection of the 
forms of the Registrar-General. 

An abstract of the strength of prisoners, and the ratio of deaths 
from cholera and from ordinary diseases in each of the fifty-four 
gaols of the Lower Provinces, is subjoined for the ten years ending 
in March, 1859, 




















From 

Raat ee From Cholera. Total. 
PROM cotca ss «ntonrsocsars: 6065 5°04 1°40 6°44 
Savuil,cemitaer 4802-5, 6°56 1°56 7°99 
Behar. 2a 576143 10°35 1°23 11°58 
Shahsbad “cose case: 47954 5°76 1°60 7°36 
Chumparut ss 27204 8°27 1°47 9°74 
PITHOOG, A. ccceactoaes 4798 7°06 1°65 8°71 
Bhaugulpore ............ 4627 14°41 8°77 23°18 
Monghyr i.cccatm 65313 10°52 22 12°64 
Pammeali ..sci.cin cs 43674 6°14 4°72 10°74 
Rajshabye .............. 6226 426 3°51 10°77 
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Siranet Ratio of Deaths Ratio of 

ree face | pane bye dee 

CUE ee aa eee 2066 5°08 0°82 5°90 
PEMA POLO: <.<..0c0c0s0iss: 4278 13°23 0°84 14°07 
BOOTS Seo. ccassacensesass 1722 6°44 1°16 7°60 
Dinagepore  .,..06.04... 6858 9°69 1°46 11°15 
105 OSS a ee ae 1015 4°82 2°46 7°28 
Moorshedabad. ........ 3530 8°35 2°58 10°93 
ME ROCR eioccc< cscs +seves sees 7223 3°88 0°58 4°46 
Payreedpore ;,........-. 4015 2°66 0°25 291 
NE SE ea 4989.7, 5°05 1°20 6°25 
Mymensing ............ 4658 6°22 0°54 6°76 
Backergunge ............ 5636 5°59 2°62 8°21 
Chittagong: .,...s..0+0« 2861 4°72 1°40 6°12 
PIP PEMA 6.3. .c-<es0s 7 4514 4°23 1°48 5°71 
UNGAOILY 5,..002; -.-s00s 2810 2°21 0°53 2°74 
BAIT, Gol) ins i ne 4493 3°34 0°04 3°38 
PBN ican paces coonns 10953 12°48 1°26 13°74 
SGEASOE” veccccetssiss cc less 2434 4°95 0°50 4°89 
CEG ae oe 6247 4°22 1°04 5°26 
PSMEOWAD, | Gicc.c. cesses 5203 5°96 2°07 8°03 
BIOO SH ciscscavendcenes 5646 10°56 3°49 14°05 
BEOWEAD 5.0. :c.0.c0cscivhooe 968 6°40 0°21 6°61 
BANCOOTAN ...6cle.cce0s008 4131 3°87 1:07 4°94 
Beerbhoom _............ 3702 6°15 0°73 6°88 
Midnapore..........is..0: 6821 5°88 2°01 7°89 
LE) ah 2620 6°34 0°95 7°29 
MASLASOTC, viscnesseseeesess+ 0 1434 2779 1°32 4°11 
si x acd dat sicce 1020 3°72 0°88 4°60 
Hazareebaugh ........ 6726 5°85 0:9] 6°76 
Lohardugga ............ 2172 (Ry 0°55 8°47 
Maunbhoonm ............ 2449 5°18 4°94 10°12 
Singbhoom  ............ 1537 5°66 4°62 10°28 
Sumbulpore ............ 1159 13°02 1°82 14°84 
a ee eee 3279 13°60 2°04 15°64 
PAWITCO “ooo cessiicassicsecs 3723 8°51 0°46 8°97 
IAUCOWAY™ cnis000c.cseeee: 1941 8°55 0°16 8°71 
Gowalparah ............ 1421 9°01 2°53 11°54 
MEAUALOOW. .<cevoseaecicess 1678 6°61 2°68 9°29 
0) 10814 o42 23k 573 
DECUSAUZOF.........0cien0- 117924 7°k2 0°51 7°63 
PUNTOAISS: «5 csteviorededs 168814 3°55 1:30 4°85 
Debrooghur ............ 611 4°25 0°33 4°58 
Kassiah Hills............ 457 5°25 0- 5°25 
2S ae 479 5°25 2°30 3°55: 
1°31 0: Lid 


Darjeeling .......c.00000 327 1 





In the accompanying tabular statement, I have attempted to 
arrange the prisons under my charge in the order of their healthiness 
during the year 1859, and have shown also the mortality of that 
year, as compared with the decennial period immediately preceding 
it :— 
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AVERAGE | 
Morraviry DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 1859 AND © 
MoRTALITY IN 1859. DURING THE TEN THE PREVIOUS 
YEARS DECENNIAL AVERAGE. 
PRECEDING 1859. | 
In Ratio of : 
a es In Ratio of | In Total 
NAMES OF = | Deaths from | Ratio of Deaths. Ratio of Deaths. te cees _ Mortality Ratio of 
@ncus: ji iseases, | DY Cholera. Mortality. 
Vo ee eee ee 
So = 
SRS s ae}. a5 | 2 3 3 Pa 3 3 co) 
<< |e 32) ¢ se | 3 ee Ce 2 ee ee ae 
BISsiSiglog/ OS |) 2 foe ei a5 fe ioe Lea 6 le 
= = —> I ~~ Wan ~ 5 Oo oO oO 
Als-i6 lala"! al & fa" | eet Bags he) a oe 
Be a a ah Ee ce Seren, nee Sy See fe SE a 
Be Tesworen csc: 503] 5] O| 5| 0-99} 0-00} 0-99 1°25) 5:57) — | 3°38 1°25] — | 4-58 
2, Bararet.ccisagtd 265; 8] O;] 8] 1°13} 0°00) 1°13 0°45] 5°28f — 13°70} — |0°45} — |4°l 
3. Nuddeah......... 3874; 5} 1{ 6] 1°34! 0°26] 1°60 0:07} 3°47] — [2°06] 0:19} — | — j|1°8 
4, Noakholly.......) 8319} 6] 2] 8] 1°87] 0°63} 2°50 0°45) 2°65f — |0°35| 0-18] — — (OL 
5. Tipperah.........| 445} 13] 0}; 18] 2°92) 0°00] 2°92 1°61] 6°64f — {2°11} — |1°61] — |3°% 
6. Balasore ......... 93) 21 DIN 8| Sab POF B38 1:25) 4°15) — {0°75} — |0°18] — |0°9 
7. Hazareebaugh..| 3848} 12] 0} 12] 8°44] 0°00} 3°44 O°77| 7°28] — |3°07| — jO-77| — |38°8: 
8. Pubue” “.scpedes 170| 5] 1] 6] 2°94) 0°59] 8°53 0°82] 5°35f — {1°59} — |0°23) — |1°8: 
9. Fnrreedpore ...) 895] 14] 2] 16} 3°54) 0°51! 4°05 0:26] 2°73) 1°07} — | 0:25; — | 1°32) —— 
10. Maldah ........; 48} 2] O| 2] 4°16] 0°00] 4°16} 4°84)1°70| 6°54) — {0°68} — |1°70| — |2°8% 
Ds POGKCE secs Seeee 109} 4] 1] 5} 8°67! 0°92] 4°59 3°40;1°21] 4°61§ 0°27; — | — |0°29| — |0°O 
22. DACCd coc. ceccece 694] 85} 5} 88] 4°75] 0°72] 5°47 3°77|0°59) 4°36% 0°98] — | 0°13; — | 1-11] —= 
13. Mymensing...... 505) 28} O| 28] 5°54} 0°00] 5°54— 5°88;0°54] 6°42— — 1034) — |0°51| — | 0°8 
14, Midnapore ...... 773] 43) O| 438] 5°56} 0°00} 5°56% 5°42)/2°40} 7°827 0°14) — — (2°40; — |2°2 
15. Bancoorah ...... 483} 26] $8] 29] 5°38! 6°62] 6°O00F 3°79)1°34) 5°13 1°59] — | — 10°72] 0°87) — 
16. Seebsaugor...... 112} 7] O| 7] 6°25] 0:00} 6 25§ 7:68/0°50| 8°18f — 11°43) — |0°50} — |1°9 
17. Beerbhoom ...... 413] 26] 0} 26} 6°29] 0°00) 6:29% 5°95}1°26| 7:217 0°34) — — |1:°26) — |o@ 
18. Durrung ..i...... 166] 11} O| 11] 6°62] 0°00! 6-62 3°23)1°05| 4°28 3°39) — | — |1°05|] 2°34) — 
LO. Sylhet ....ccdeecs: 386] 25] 1] 26] 6:47] 0°26| 6°73 4°79|1°87| 6°66 1°68; — | — |1°61] 0:07; — 
20. Nowgong......... 73| O| 5! 5] 0°00! 6°84] 6°848 3°42/1°55| 4°97) — [3°42] 5°29) — | 1°87) — 
21. Moorshedabad..| 174} 12} ©] 12] 6°89} 0°00) 6°89] 8°16) 4°18}12°34) — {1°27} — |4°18| — |5°4 
Ze Bogral),<)...1ss004 69); 10} 2) 12] 5°92] 1°18} 7°109 6°44)0°65| 7°09F — 40°52) 0°53) — | 0-01) — 
23. Kamroop........., 162] 11} 1| 12] 6°78] 0°62) 7°40] 6°78/2°57| 9°35] — | — | — j1°95| — |1°9 
24. Maunbhoom ,..| 395] 19] 11] 30] 4°81] 2°78| 7°59 4°54|6°92)11°469 0°27; — | — [4°14] — |3°8 
2, CACHAYM s.c.sesesess 78} Of 6] 6] 0°00] 7°69) 7°69] 1°50)1°86) 3°36— — {1°50} 5°83) — | 4°38] = 
26. Kassiah Hills...) 88; 38] O| 38] 7°89) 0°00] 7°89% 5°50/0°83| 6°33f 2°39] — | — |0°83] 8:56 4 
ai. Cuttack ..3. 2.00. 288] 19} 6] 25] 6°60| 2°08} 8°68} 6°23/0°86!} 7:09§ 0°37) — | 1°22} — | 1°59) — 
28 PRINA ....vegeiocs 751) 40} 28] 68} 5°32] 3°73) 9°05 4°77)1°04] 5°81 0°55] — | 2°69] — | 38°24 
29. Backergunge ...| 547} 41] 9] 50] 7°50] 1:64] 9°14] 5°28/2°44) 7 729 2 22} — | — |0°80] 1°42 
SU. “TiPhOOt .....00500. 400} 32] 5] 87] 8°00} 1°25] 9°25§ 7°-01)2°22| 9-237 0°99) — | — |0°97| 0-02 
31. Shahabad ........ 288] 26) 4] 80] 9°02! 1°39/10°4)§ 6°53/1°18) 7°71] 2°49) — | 0.21) — | 2°70 
32. Chittagong ...... 249} 28} Of} 28) 11°24) 0°00) 11:240 4°43)1°55] 5°98f 6°81] — | — 11°55] 5°26 
33, Hooghly ......... 922] 90} 16/106} 9°76] 1°73| 11°49] 9°45/3°59/13°049 0-31} — | — |1°86) — |1° 
34, Chumparun ..... 233] 26{ 1] 27]11°15| 0°43)11°589 7°57/1:382] 8°89] 3°58) — | — |0°89] 2°69] — 
35. Howrah’ ......... 69} 8} Of] 8)]11°59; 0°00] 11-59% 3°89/0°11| 4°00] 7°70} — | — |0-11] 7°59 
36. Sandoway ........ 241] 29] ©} 29)12°03} 0:00)12-03— 8°74/0°17] 8°91f 3:29] — | — jO-17| 3°12 
37. Debrooghur .....) 91} 11} O} 11]12°08| 0°00}12-08f 3 :09/0-29; 38:88 8:99] — | — |0°29] 8:70| — 
38. Sumbulpore* ...J 161} 20) 0) 20/12°42| 0:00|12°42] 7:°04|2°00] 9°049 5.388) — — |2:00| 3°38) — 
39. Rajshahye ...... 534) 59} 15) 74)11°04| 2°81/13°85] 6°50/3°52|10°029 4°54) — | — |0°71] 3°83) — 
40. Monghyv......... 456} 46) 18] 64/10°09} 3°94] 14:03 9°58]1°89/11°47— 0°51) — | 2°05] — | 2°56) — 
41. Singbhoom ...... 155} 19} 3) 22)12°25| 1:94)/14°19% 4°70/3°53| 8°239 7°55] — | — {1°59} 5°96) — 
Bo. SAPO i005 cctcoss3 333{ 39} 11} 50)11°71}| 3°30/15°01f 5°86/1:27] 7°18] 5°85] — | 2°03) — | 7°88] — 
43. Gowalparah .....J 118) 9] 8| 17] 7°96] 7:08|15°04] 8°55 |2-02/10°57) — [0°59] 5°06} — | 4°47) — 
44. Lohardugga.....) 814) 44] 5] 49/14°01) 1°59|15-60} 6°71/0°31| 7°02] 7°30] — | 1:28] — | 8:58} — 
45, Ramreé......c3.6 376] 56} 8} 59)14°89| 0°80/15°69] 7°1710 49] 7-60] 7°72] — | 031) — | 8:03} — 
46. Dinagepore...... 735/116) 4/120)15°78| 0°54/16°32] 7°7411°46] 9°20f 8°04] — | — |0°92} 7:12) — 
Ai: AUPORG ccoetes 1856 | 274) 30/804} 14°76] 1°61|16°379710°40]0°81/11°21} 4°36} — | 0°80} — |} 5°16) — 
48. Behar ....... eoeee{ 549] 91} 1) 92/16°57) 0°18) 16°75910°05]1°33}11-°389 6°52) — | — {1°15] 5°37) — 
49. Burdwan......... 654) 74) 36]110} 12°84) 3°97/16°81f 5°01)1°70} 6°71 7°83] — | 2°27) — |10°10| — 
50. Bhaugulpore .,.} 487! 47} 39| 86) 9°64] 8:01|17°65}14°30|8-29]22-59} — 14°66; — |0:28} — |4°9 
51. Darjeelingt...... 45] 9] 0] 9}20-00} 0-00/20-00} 6-93}0-00| 6-93]13°07| — — |18:07| — 
52, Rungpore ....., 374) 66) Of} 75)17°64| 2°41 | 20°05 912 °52|0°72113-249 5-121 — | 169] — | 6°81] — 
Dos Alceyaly oc suveee 306} 64) 4) 68/ 20°91) 1°31] 22:22911°35|2-28)13-°63— 9°56) — | — |0°97| 8°59) — 
54. Purneah ..,...... 829] 56] 55 ae tee 16°71 | 33°73} 5°28)3°26| 8°54911°74) — |138°45) — | 25°19) — 
Ee aes NE ON eee See (ey MEL eee We ieee ee Oe 
* The averages of these Gaols have been given for only seven years, they having been established in 1852. | 
t Ditto ditto it having come under the Bengal Government in 1852 
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.| 20,072 | 19,435 67 | 0°34 | 39) 0°20} 22] 0°11 | 19; 0-10 | 131 0:06 5} 0°02 | — | — 
-| 20,434 | 19,269 78 ; 0°39 | 28) 0°15 {| 25) 0°12 | 20] 0-10 2; 0°001; 7| 0:03 | — | — 
.| 20,681} 19,318 39 | O19 | 33) O17 | 35) 0°17 | 161 0°08] 914 0-441. 161008 | — | — 


ooo] 21,251 | 19,506 94 | 0-44 | 41) 0-21 | 42) 0-20] 21] 0-11 | 241) 0-11 | 55{ 0-28 | —] — 
.| 21,476 | 19,792) 100 | 0°46 | 52] 0°26 | 51] 0°24} 26] 0°13] 60] 0-28 | 24] 0-12 | —) — 


.| 20,599] 17,219) 109 | 0°53 | 80] 0°47 | 80] 0-14] 41] 0:24 8| 0:04 | 35 
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From the above it will be perceived, that with the same diet and 


labour, and as much uniformity as could be ensured in the system of 


prison discipline, the mortality varied from a fraction less than 1 per 
cent. at Jessore, to 33°73 per cent. at Purneah. In the latter prison 
the mortality was exceptional, and no less than 25°19 per cent. in 
excess of the previous decennial rate. The first-mentioned prison 
was for many years one of the most unhealthy in Bengal. 

In the subjoined table are shown the deaths from the causes 
mentioned during the several months of the vears 1858, and 1859. 
The influence of season on sickness and mortality has not yet been 
properly investigated in India. It is one of very considerable impor- 
tance, and it is to be hoped will hereafter receive the attention it 
merits and requires. 


DEATHS FROM 


In 1858. In 1859. In 1858. In 1859. In 1858. In 1859. | In 1858. 


Daily Average Strength of Prisoners in 
Daily Average Strength of Prisoners in 
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21,182 | 19,511 64 | 0°30 | 58) 0°30 | 85) 0-17 | 27] 0-14 | 95] 0-45 | 80] 0-15 | — | — 





21,686 | 19,838) 108 | 0°50) 51] 0:26] 341] 0:16] 16/008] 27] 0-12] 45 
20,895 | 19.786] 100 | 0°48 | 64] 0°32 | $2] 0°15 | 28] 0:14] 17] 0-08 | 17 





19,989 | 20,934 93 | 0°50 | 92] 0:44 | 40] 0°20] 54] 0-26] 21] 0-10] 63 
19,587 | 20,450 66 | 0°34 |119} 0°58 | 35] 0:18] 82] 0-16 4| 0:02; 35 


0 
0 
20,765 | 19,494} 124 | 0°60 | 82] 0-42 | 39] 0°18] 42] 0-21 4) 0:02 } 10} 0°05 | —} — 
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0 
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TOTAL. 
FEVER. ALL OTHER DISEASES. OTHER CAUSES. 
T 1858.| In 1859. | In 1858. | In 1859. |In1858.| In 1859. | In 1858. In 1859. 
= PP Cee, pee ee ee 
MonTus. 2a Sa Sa oa ia Sa ea Sc | REMARKS, 
a ~ ~ = ee ~~ wm bP ~_ Sp 
BES so So § 5 55 gs $8 § 5 
Ae Ae Ae AS Ae A's ae ae 
of Se! ee PP I ae PS Beale [Ss ica | Se es Ss a ee Pee 
Slesife348 hes is.) eel 2 loss |.ce) Bese ome 
Slee | geal ea) el ee te eee ee fe i ee 
Ale“ Ale 2| 4 Boe ees ee | A | rele |e 
| | | | | | | | | |) | - —_— ae oe 
January...) — | — | 6/ 0-03 | 77] 0°38} 31) 0-16}|—]|—]| 1] ¢-01] 179| 0-89} 111} 057) 2Aags 
=.588 
February..|—|—| 8] 0-04] 60] 029/17] 0-09}—|—| 2] 0-01] 165) 0-81} 9/047) BB oa 
Pie em 
March ...... —|— |] 7| 0°04] 83] 0°40 | 25] 0°13|—|—f} 2]0-01] 248|1-20) 106 | 0-55 Speed 
April........| — | — | 15} 0°08 | 79|.0°37 |. 80] 0-15 | —|— | 5 | 0:02 | °278 | 1-29) 188 | 0-96 gas 
Gat 2 
May .....-, —|—] 11] 0-06 | 71] 0-33 | 38] 0-17} —| —| 8] 0-02] 981) 1-08] 177] 0-91) “32.3 
O-3 Og 
PWNS cass: —j|—{| 8] 0-01 | 76| 0°35 | 87] 0-19; —1—} 4] 002} 287.| 1-33) -15570%8 SEs 
me 
lh a eee — |, | 64-008 |. 701.0825). 14).0-07 | — || 8. O40 Fo 929.) 14104. Bal a gate 
Pa 5 i 
Angust...../— | — | 10] 0 05 | 88) 0°42 | 801 0-15 | — | —| 2) 0-01 | 287 | 1°18.) 154) 0-78 2826 : 
September.| — | ~| 13] 0:07 | 85] 0°41 | 27; 0:14] —|—] 1] 0-01} 252] 1-21 | 182 | O¢93 Sag 
Fed 
October. ...) — | — | 12] 0-07 |103] 0°50 | 41| 0-24] — | —] 2] 0-01] 250/ 1-21 | 229} 1-38 ota 
2nals . 
November.| — | — | 18] 0:08 | 104] 0°52 | 65/ 0-31 |}—|—]| 4] 0-02] 264] 1:32] 815 | 1°50 ceue 
2 oy 
December..| — | — | 12| 0-06 | 76] 0-35 | 60) 6-29] —|-—]| 0| 0-00] 175] 0-89] 267 | 1-80 23" 
i SSE [ra | ie, ns Sl MRS DR OST 
Total...) — | — | 121] 0°05 | 966] 0-39 |410 | 0-17 | — | — | 81 | 0°01 $2,800 | 1°13 | 2,116 | 0-90 See 
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No exact inferences can be deduced from so short a period of 
time. 

My returns are not yet sufficiently exact, from causes beyond my 
control, to afford definite information upon many points necessary 
to explain the exact causes of the great sickness and mortality above 
referred to. 

The following brief abstract of the results already obtained, 
since the prisons were placed under my charge, are not without 
interest. 
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As respects the length of time those who died were in prison 
prior to their decease, there were in— 





1854-55.] 1855-56.) 1856. | 1857. | 1858. | 1859. | Total. 




















oe 





3 months and under ................ 211 529 394 | 526 776 426 | 2,862 
6 months and above 3 months 165 228 296 306 508 255 | 1,758 
1 year, and above 6 months .... 225 365 312 370 550 368 | 2,190 
2 years and above 1 year ........ 205 291 280 379 308 484 | 1,947 
Sse f CON UPWAPOS. . ...sc00000.400:5 447 606 551] 478 | 320 | 385 | 3,322 
EME VPISOREIN ..5..:ccccnessesvisssseoess coo —— -- 61*| 338 198 67 
co S| ea 1,253 2,019 {1,888 | 2,120 | 2,800 | 2,116 — 


* Tn sixty-one cases the length of time the deceased prisoners had been in confinement 
could not be ascertained, on account of the destruction of records by mutineers. It is not 
certain that they were all life convicts. 





Thus, in 12,146 deaths which occurred in six years, 2,862, or 
more than one-fifth, had been less than three months in prison, and 
6,710, or more than one-half, had not been more than a year in con- 
finement. The greater number of these were in all probability more 
or less sickly at the time of their conviction. The early records are 
entirely deficient in this, as on nearly every other point necessary to 
explain the cause of some portion of the prevalent sickness and 
mortality. Even now, the information furnished is by no means so 
detailed and precise as it ought to be. 

A. few examples, selected from the record of 1859, will, however, 
show the great amount of influence due to this cause. 

Of 720 prisoners admitted to the Patna gaol, 205 were in bad 
health, 79 in impaired health, and 88 were feeble and infirm from old 
age and other causes. At Sarun, one-tenth of the whole number of 
casualties was in prisoners under trial, all of whom laboured under 
mortal diseases when arrested. At Behar, 44 prisoners were 
unhealthy, 161 old and infirm, and 26 actually sick when admitted. 
Of the 23 deaths among those imprisoned in that year, 6 only were 
from the healthy on admission. At Chumparun, 84 sickly prisoners 
were admitted; at Behar, 88 were old, infirm, weak, and emaciated ; 
at Monghyr, 126 were sickly and debilitated; at Furreedpore, 
12% per cent. were sickly, or nearly worn out by old age and natural 
decay ; at Sylhet, 495 were in bad health, and half of them labouring 
under scurvy; at Mymensing, 494 were more or less sickly and 
diseased; at Chittagong, 8 per cent. of the casualties occurred 
among convicts incarcerated in advanced stages of organic disease ; 
at Nuddeah, 124 were old, debilitated, or actually suffering from 
disease; at Alipore, of 3803 deaths, 199 were among prisoners 
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recently admitted, and sickly at the time; at Howrah, of 8 deaths, 
7 were in aged life convicts, some of whom had been more than half a 
century in confinement, the eighth was also an aged man, who died 
before he was tried, almost immediately after his arrest; at Beer- 
bhoom, 20 were diseased when convicted; at Singbhoom, 2 entered 
the prison in a dying state, and died very shortly afterwards of 
dysentery ; at Gowalparah, many of the prisoners on admission were 
miserable objects, quite unfitted to undergo imprisonment ; at Cachar, 
25 per cent. were admitted in bad health, and in several other prisons 
a majority of the convictions were reported to have been sickly, 
without a statement of the actual diseases under which they laboured. 
The returns generally do not show the exact ratio of deaths to the 
number admitted in a diseased state. This defect might easily be 
remedied by a more exact system of medical returns. 

With respect to the term of sentence of those who died, returns 
were only submitted in 1858, and the following are the results as 
regards that year and 1859. The returns of 1860 are not yet in my 
possession. 








1858 1859 
Under I year cic tions 431 157 
From: 1 tom:2 years sass, acianon 240 282 
GLP tap hee oy eS Res Se atamas 320 169 
patie ete len fa SAN an, Neale i a 4] 32] 
ee BET eh as ee 185 34 
poe lle OM Sg. hee eaapetineny 22 175 
ba cl aid meal = dete nce tts 416 ] 
ot eee OL ee tee 19 246 
oo StU May eRe 27 20 
Ae Re ee ne ee Sec 125 19 
5h SU) yy CAND Saal yea ames: 306 278 
ire Conviete C22 R ee 338 198 
Prisoners under trial ................ 259 186 
Civil Prisoners (debtors and 19 99 
revenue defaulters) ............ 


Not specified, Sinisa. Hee ace 52 _— 





The exact ratio of casualties to admissions of each elass is not at 


present contained in the returns. The imperfect information 
afforded by the enumeration, however, shows that a large proportion 
of the deaths occur very shortly after conviction ; that a considerable 
proportion are untried at the time of death; and that the life 
convicts, whose career must end in confinement, furnish a fair quota 
of the casualties. 

With reference to crime, there died in the two years mentioned— 
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BVO MOR eet oer Ges cee al a: 391 461 
GAN POD WE US oe seosciah ianevenncierecoss 641 357 
PIER CHOPS pecs orcs ccnci eaeconteia recedes’ 199 186 
PDR SIRI Ctoereasoeaevckthonsanteaceseste. 174 117 
INIREGUR CORA Ka cosmaxcoasnddcesweunseinnbucest oe 101 





The classes that suffer most from imprisonment in Bengal are 
agricultural labourers and servants. Hindoos are much more sickly 
than Mahommedans, and of the former the higher castes die in 
greatest numbers. Women are much more healthy in prison than 
men—probably from their more secluded lives in their own homes. 

With respect to age, there died in 1858 and the following year,— 











We 25 FCOPS -esheanarssonvenzinnnonn 88 100 
ROL Sig te Kel ok acunosennbaePereacan: 298 203 
UN ghee SH | son seatad ce honesdtadagabie 253 243 
Se 2)/ 7 Re alee ee 425 305 
a 189 180 
ee GOR OS OR GS ed: 261 161 


50 ,, 60 ,, ‘and above:...ccc. iz 106 





Every care is taken to ascertain the ages of the prisoners as 
exactly as possible, but as very few natives of India know the date of 
their births, and as most of their own calculations are for lunar 
months, little confidence can be placed in any existing records on the 
subject. é 

Natives of India are known to bear transplantation very badly, 
and to suffer much more severely from sickness in districts and 
provinces foreign to them, than in those of their nativity. 

A large proportion, in fact nearly all persons convicted of felonies 
and heinous offences are sentenced to what is termed banishment, 
or transfer to the prisons of districts foreign to them. It has long 
been suspected, that much sickness and mortality are due to this 
cause, but as on every other point of real importance, the medical 
records do not show the exact amount of influence exercised on 
health by banishment. 

In the years under-mentioned, the deaths of prisoners confined in 
their own districts, and of those who died in other districts, are 
enumerated :— 
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1855-56. | 1856-57. 1858. 


1,351 1,157 





As the returns do not show the exact ratio of deaths to convic- 
tions of each class, this record does not throw much light upon the 
question. The number of misdemeanants sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment in their own zillahs or counties, is, however, very 
greatly in excess of those convicted of graver crimes, and transferred 
to distant prisons; the probability therefore is, that the suspicion 
is correct. There is no doubt, with regard to natives at hberty, 
that Bengal is unhealthy to up-country men and Punjabees, and 
that Bengalees are themselves sickly in Aracan and Burmah. This 
is particularly the case with sepoys from Hindustan, who are nearly 
as sickly as Europeans in the provinces last-named. 

The question is therefore deserving of more eareful attention 
than it has heretofore received. 

From tables compiled in the office of the late Medical Board of 
Bengal, the following statement of the mortality in the prisons of 
the Upper and Lower Provinces of that Presidency for forty-two 
years is obtained :-— 


PA VOTASS BUTEINUIY dic cosnaenerctancnagvanencnseceneee 1,053,825 
PICAGIAS! 4 soci pioaias 0 fa eves teers ton Seca aoe taee 76,404 
Prom Qysentery |. A aan eae 15,370 

gy) Mar COR: SE A 7,430 

ye PIMOMORS: i. crc, seb awk see 11,539 

is oO LCRA, taht ctunia tesla, tsi anes 9,236 

sain) MUDD ERIS: — Fc caetarountc eaten vancacnies 1,446 

ap, “pADPR scisase ain eran inenetes 167 

» all other diseases and causes 31,216 


In that period the 


Ratio of sick to strength was ..........000 123:07 
“ deaths PY Mar re scons Se 2D 
99 ys > 60 BOMbCR Gio een 5°86 


There unfortunately exist no trustworthy data of the health and 
mortality of the free population in any part of Northern India, to 
compare with the preceding. Ina report published by the Municipal 
Commissioners of Calcutta a short time sincee—to which I have not 
access at present—if I remember rightly, the mortality of the native 
population during the year in question, was estimated at 3°50 per 
cent. | am afraid that no confidence can be placed in this statement, 
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_ because the numerical strength of the population of the metropolis of 
British India is unknown; the estimates formed of it by different 
persons varying by as much as 250,000. 

Attempts have been made to contrast the mortality of the 
prisoners in Bengal, with that of the sepoys of the late Bengal army, 
which has been estimated at about 1°60 per cent. The grounds of 
comparison are so entirely different, that no inferences of any 
practical value ean be fairly deduced from them. The sepoys were 
recruited from the healthiest and most long-lived classes of the 
population. They were very carefully selected, and all men of 
doubtful physical formation were rejected. A large number of them 
enlisted for short periods, and left the army while still in the prime 
of life and vigour. Many died when absent on leave, who were not 
accounted for in the casualty rolls. At different times large 
temporary levies were entertained which were again disbanded on 
the cessation of the pressure that called them into existence, as 
after the Afghan disasters, during the Sikh and Punjab campaigns, 
and during the recent mutiny, by the enrolment of a motley host, 
which has again melted away, before its members could have exerted 
an appreciable influence on the sickness and mortality in the army. 
Again, it is well known that no Hindoo of any caste will, if he can 
avoid it, die away from the sacred streams and holy places of his 
country. If sick unto death, they invariably, when in any way 
practicable, obtained leave of absence to die in the odour of sanctity, 
and usually never rejoined the ranks. Such cases used not to be, 
and probably are not still, debited to the mortality list of the army, 
so that the calculations of the casualties among the native soldiers of 
Bengal, were not themselves free from important sources of fallacy. 
These very men in Aracan, Burmah, and generally when employed 
out of their own country, are sickly and die in large numbers, either 
at once, or after their return to their homes on leave, from the 
sequele of diseases contracted on foreign service. 

The prisoners on the other hand, “ belong to the most short-lived 
“ of all classes, being either ill-fed or dissipated men, they are of all 
“ ages, many of them are in bad health when at first confined, and 
“ every one of them is detained until his term expires, whether they 
“ get ill or not.’’* 

At the same time it must be admitted that a very large propor- 
tion of the Bengal prison mortality, is from zymotic diseases, and is 
preventible by a better construction of prisons than at present 
obtains; by a larger amount of space being allowed to each convict 
to at least double the extent that obtains at present ; by improved 
drainage and ventilation, several of the most unhealthy gaols being 


* « Bengal Prison Discipline Report,” Calcutta, p. 65. 
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from defects of original construction and the injudicious selection of 
their sites, insusceptible of either the one or the other; by some 
change in the exisiting dietary, to be determined by careful experi- 
ments for which the requisite scientific data now exist; and by the 
careful regulation of labour and internal economy by some more 
immediately responsible and skilled agency, than that afforded by the 
existing system of placing the prisoners in the charge of officers who 
have neither the time, the experience, nor the particular knowledge 
necessary to control them properly. For this a special agency is quite 
as much needed in Indiaasit isin England. The remedy for the exist- 
ing evils needs only the introduction of the system of construction 
and internal management of prisons which have worked so well in 
England and in Ireland, and which is seen in the Mazas prisoa in 
Paris, and the Maisons Centrales of France, many of which I have 
visited since my return to England, and studied carefully with 
special reference to this subject. 

In dealing with this part of the question of prison management, 
I have purposely avoided all purely professional and technical details 
as unsuited for the Statistical Society. 


VI—Labour in its Penal, Pecuniary, and Reformatory Relations. 


Prior to 1888 no regular system of in-door labour for convicts 
existed in Bengal. The most hardened offenders, and those con- 
victed of heinous crimes, worked in chains on the public roads, The 
menial offices of the prisons were performed by men of suitable caste, 
and similar functions in public offices were assigned to convicts. The 
great body of the convicts were idle, and led a life of ease and indul- 
gence proportionate to their means of bribing the gaolers and other 
subordinate functionaries with whom they come into immediate 
contact. It may easily be imagined that by such a system few of the 
ends intended to be produced by imprisonment, either of a penal or 
reformatory character, were likely to result. The mode of employing 
the labour of the convicts rested entirely with the magistrates of the 
districts. It was remarked by the Bengal Prison Discipline Com- 
mittee that “the sentence of hard labour is sometimes set aside, by 
‘allowing the labour to be merely nominal; and at all times an . 
“uncontrolled power of alleviating the sentence of the law is 
“ possessed by subordinate functionaries, whose only proper duty is 
“to carry that sentence into execution. This power is recognised in 
“the magistrate alone; but there is no doubt that it is exercised, 
‘““more or less, according to the vigilance of that officer, but still 
“everywhere exercised by the gaol darogahs (gaolers). When 
“exercised by the magistrate it is, we believe, always with an honest, 
“ though it must often be with an erroneous regard to the crime, the 
“ general character of the prisoner, or the peculiar effect which a 
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* particular kind of work would have upon him. When exercised by 
“the gaol darogah it is, we believe, never with any regard to the 
‘“‘ crime or the character of the prisoner, but either from a popular 
“respect to his caste or character, or from a knowledge of his 
“ having the means of paying for the favour.” 

That committee, among the remedial measures suggested by it, 
strongly urged the abolition of out-door work, and the strict enforce- 
ment of in-door labour. With reference to the latter, they set their 
faces against the introduction of manufactures and industrial occu- 
pations, on general and special grounds, and advocated the employ- 
ment of convicts sentenced to labour in dull, monotonous, wearisome 
tasks, such as stepping upon a tread-wheel, turning a capstan or 
hand-crank, pumping water, pounding bricks, grinding flour, and the 
like. 

The tread-wheel and crank were only partially tried, and were 
speedily abandoned. As mere instruments of punishment they were 
effective enough, but they were found to be injurious to health, to be 
an unprofitable employment of labour that might be turned to good 
account, and to be attended with no moral benefit to the criminal 
himself. Accordingly, the employment of convicts in profitable 
works of industry was commenced, and has been continued to the 
present time. 

In the tables which are subjoined are shown the financial results 
of the measure for seventeen successive years, exhibiting a steady and 
progressive increase. 

The first table exhibits the out-turn of manufactures from 3,6961. 
in 1843, to 17,3942. in 1859, or nearly treble the amount, after 
deducting all charges incurred in their production. 
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Asstract Srarement of the Out-turn of Gaol Manufactures in Bengal from their 
commencement in 1843-4 to the Year 1859-60. 
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Number melee Average Number | ¢¢ aeons Add Tale Deduct Hales Gross 
v Prisoners of Prisoners | Sold and | Articles i in Store at the| Out-turn 
Years. gone sentenced to | employed upon Goisomed Stove ak Total. | “close of of 
sabdo for Publi th ] f the Preceding 
Gaols. |. all Gaols. Manufactures. Pinon ihe i b Youn m8 the Year. 
R. R. R. R. 
1843-44 | 35 19,707 | Not known 42,954 19,849 | 62,803 — 62,803 
44-45 | ~ 35 21,204 3,138 70,813 | 20,524 | 91,338] 19,847 | 71,488 
45-46 | 40 21,257 3,986 84,716 | 24,397 |109,114| 20,524 | 88,589 
"46-47 | 43 20,762 4,717 98,951 | 28,926 |127,877| 24,397 | 103,479 
47-48 | 46 19,991 4,791 107,514 | 30,304 |137,818| 28,926 | 108,892 
48-49 | 45 20,252 4,807 |116,116} 33,914 | 150,030] 30,304 | 119,726 
one > 2 19,755 4,980 | 137,042! 36,742 |173,784| 33,914 | 139,870 
ns a s He a 4,928 | 154,343] 40,480 -| 194,824] 36,742 | 158,081 
0,285 5,975 178,046 | 51,295 | 229,341] 40,480 | 188,860 
52-53 | - 52 20,023 6,637 | 203,852} 64,403 | 268,255| 51,295 | 216,960 
1853-54 | 48 16,980 6,132 | 236,861] 57,618 |294,479| 62,971 | 231,507 9 
54-55 | 49 16,691 6,645 | 226,749] 56,038 | 282,788] 57,618 | 225,169 © 
55-56 | 49 16,585 6,435 | 235,740] 55,555 | 291,296| 56,894 | 234,401 
"56-57 | 48 16,885 6,306 | 259,171] 56,169 | 315,341] 55,532 | 259,808 
pee . 15,664 5,999 | 250,985] 60,842 | 311,828] 47,501 | 264,326 
amet “4 pak 5,610 | 244,071 | 53,596 | 297,667} 53,970 | 243,697 
6,673 | 298,584] 79,076 |377,661| 51,416 | 326,046 
10 iW 12 eer eh ia ya. ) ae — To ag.) nl es a, oe 
scant Net Average rfeaae ae _ _ Increase Decrease 
during the} Produce | Earning of each) Manufactures | < peels of apy ees ee 
Years. aor t of Prisoner of cortpenia- nibh as coenieon afth Remarks. 
os poe eee employed upon each Prisoner he ine 
Fecuucée, She Manufactures. ag ioral Previous Year. Preyious Year, 
R. R. Rie, 2Any “oP He Ae. Be R. A 2s R. Ae Ps 
1843-44 | 25,840] 36,963 = ila ee ns a 2 g's 3 
"44-45 | 34,869 36,618] 1110 88,| 111 73 si 344 710 (SESS | 
"45-46 | 42,186] 46,402} 1110 33,1] 2 2114] 9,784 — 92 ~f23 8 
46-47 | 50,625| 52,853/11 3 33,| 2 8 82 | 6,451 — 114 — Ss ona. 
47-48 | 61,302] 47,590| 914112] 2 6 1° = 5,263 4 23/2898 am 
"48-49 | 62,389 | 57,337] 11 14 102,| 213 3.5] 9,746 6 73 = sagen 
49-50 | 69,029 | 70,840} 14 3 72/3 9 4113503 811 = SSS5e 
50-51 | 70,058} 82,023] 16 10 6.2, | 3 14 6-2|11,182 10 108 = BS A3H 
"51-52 | 94,010] 94,850| 15 13 112, | 410 9-|12,826 15 44 = Saeed 
"52-53 | 115,666 | 101,294) 15 4 23] 5 = 114] 6,444 7 83 —_ ec 
BAS 2H 
1853-54 |143,957'| 88,140'| 1456.3. | 0 See be 13,144 12 93/#3"a¢ 
"54-55 | 131,586 | 93,583] 14 1 3%] 5 9 83] 5,438 6 33 eee appease 
55-56 | 125,542 | 108,859| 16 14 8 6 9 —2%|15,275 11 88 oe Pee 
56-57 | 136,169 | 123,638] 19 9 84,| 7 5 18-|14,779 9 24 —  leeeee 
"57-58 | 142,568 | 121,758| 20 4 82,| 712 44 = 1,880 3 4/24233° 
58-59 | 138,319 | 126,686 | 22 9 3 | 713 8.8| 4,927 10 3 mn Feo oe 
59-60 | 152,103 | 173,943 | 26 1 —6 [1015 428/47,256 14-2 a2 aos 





The average earning of each prisoner very nearly doubled in the 
time mentioned. The amounts mentioned are in Indian currency. 
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The profits realized by the sale of the products of prison industry 
are shown in the next table, together with the net earning of each 
convict employed in handicraft, and of each individual sentenced 
to labour. 
















































































6 7 8 
Number Average Average Gross Receipts Value Total 
of Number of | Number of im eee of Articles in | Out-turn or 
Prisoners Prisoners Of er eides Soi t 
Years. Manufac- | oo tenced to Employed in| Charges, | and of those t th ae a Amount 
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The influence exercised by the substitution of profitable for 
unprofitable industry in the prisons of Bengal, is exhibited in the 
subjoimed statement of the gross and net cost of prisoners, since 
the department has been under my charge. 

The gross cost in the years mentioned is as follows, together with 
the net cost, which has been obtained by deducting the actual net 
profits realized from the gross cost of maintenance :— 

















Average Cost Net Average 
Gross Cost, per Net Cost. Cost per 
Prisoner. Prisoner. 

R. mR. A, PB. R. Row As wes 

1855-56. ....... 814,938 A210 7. 724,079 37 14 5°9 

"BOOT. Fegnascscees 823,659 43 - 1 716,359 | 37 6 5°9 
TOY POO. vseaiese: 786,604 Al TO 7 674,804 36 12 6 
"DOTOR heauhtn 883,919 43 9 4 778,541 Jo.) Gow 
"DI=GU cyinsRieews 795,109 41 13 5 621,166 32 11 - 


In round numbers, about a seventh of the whole cost of mainte- 
nance of tried and untried prisoners has been annually repaid by 
the employment in handicrafts of considerably less than one-half of 
those sentenced to labour. Of this body 10 per cent. are employed 
in menial offices, for which no money payment or credit is allowed, 
and a very large proportion are inefficient and unable to work from 
old age and sickness. The ratio of the latter has seldom averaged 
less than 20 per cent., and has often considerably exceeded that 
proportion. | | 

Two of the prisons, the gaols at Alipore and Hooghly, at the 
present time repay nearly, if not quite, the entire cost of maintaining 
them. 

I am fully of opinion, that by the establishment of central prisons 
under special management, the whole cost incurred by the State in 
Lower Bengal for the maintenance of prisons would be repaid. 
This, although confessedly a secondary, is by no means an unim- 
portant object of prison management. In 1856, at my suggestion, 
an exhibition of prison manufactures was held in the town hall of 
Calcutta, to which thirty-six gaols in the lower, and ten in the upper 
provinces contributed. The articles exhibited consisted chiefly of 
hand-woven cloth, toweiling, carpets, rugs, blankets, horse clothing, 
saddlery, carpentry, iron work, tape, paper, coarse gunny cloth for 
rice and sugar bags, bamboo, rattan, and reed fabrics. Most of the 
articles exhibited were the produce of the ordinary industry of the 
prisons. Some of them were the work of convict artizans, who were 
skilled workmen before they became criminals. A great deal more 
was the result of the teaching of useful handicrafts in the prisons, 
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and exhibited good proof that gaols may, by proper and judicious 
management, become valuable industrial schools. 

It is now, I believe, generally admitted by those best entitled to 
entertain and-express an opinion on the subject, “ that the discipline 
“of labour is greater when productive, than when unproductive. 
“ The conversion of a hardened heinous offender, who is unusually an 
“ unproductive consumer, into a productive self-supporter, is no mean 
“ result already attained, and is the repayment of a part of the debt 
“ to society incurred by every offender against the laws. 

“ There is a very transparent fallacy involved in the argument, 
“that to teach a criminal an honest trade, and to restore him to 
“ society a skilled workman, is to make the prison the artizan’s step- 
“ ping-stone to fortune, and to render the honest labourer anxious 
“to graduate in the same productive school of industry.” 

The advantage is remote and uncertain. The penalties involved 
in compulsory separation from society, in strictly regulated task 
work, in a rigid denial of ail the little indulgences that sweeten 
labour and render life agreeable, the dreary monotony of the same 
walls and the same work year after year, the entire absence of all 
control over their own acts, the sameness of the diet, without change 
or variety, however superior it may be in quality to the homely fare 
of the honest labourer; the early rest and early rising in unchanging 
succession, are immediate, positive, and palpable evils, easily imagined 
and readily realized. There is, then, a heavy balance against every 
well-regulated prison, with the smallest pretensions to strictness of 
discipline, as a desirable school of industry for a poor, ignorant, 
unskilled, but honest labourer, 

The hard labour exacted in the gaols of Lower Bengal is similar in 
character to that of English penitentiaries, but less in amount, as 
might be expected from the lower physical power, and less nutritious 
diet of their inmates, as well from the influence of climate in 
diminishing the capacity for sustained muscular exertion. 

I have no calculations to show the exact amount of these 
influences, but hope to be able to obtain them hereafter. 


VII.— Cost of Prisoners in Bengal. 


The cost of a prisoner in India generally is low, as compared with 
the expense of maintenance of a convict in Great Britain. The food 
and clothing of the former are much cheaper, and the wages of guards 
and other subordinate functionaries are very considerably beneath 
the expense of similar agency at home. All menial offices of every 
kind in the prisons of Bengal are performed by convict agency,—for 
such services no actual outlay is therefore incurred. At the same 
time, no money credit is allowed to the prisons on this account, in 
calculating the cost of maintenance of their inmates. 
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The greatest expenditure incurred is on account of food, which 
represents on an average at least 50 per cent. of the whole outlay. 
Of late years the great rise in the cost of food has been attended 
with a corresponding increase in the cost of clothmg and other 
necessaries, as well as an augmentation of the wages of most of the 
free agents employed in prisons. The material prosperity of Bengal 
has increased so rapidly in the last twenty years, that the value of 
food, necessaries of all kinds, and the wages of labour, have 
more than doubled in that period, In travelling through the 
country in the discharge of my duties, the evidences of this 
unexampled prosperity have been abundantly manifest in the better 
clothing of the peasantry, a considerable improvement in their 
physical appearance, and a corresponding change for the better in 
the condition of their cattle. This is more particularly the case in 
those districts in which European energy and capital have been 
employed in the development of the resources of the country. 

In the following table is shown the gross cost of maintenance of 
the prisoners of the lower provinces for every tenth year, from 1815 
to 1855, and for each succeeding year to the 30th of April, 1860 :— 


SraTeMENT showing the Expense ineurred on Account of the Prisoners in the Lower 


Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal under every Head, as well as the Total 


Gross and Net Cost during the Years 1815-16, 1825-26, 1835-36, 1845-46, 
and 1855-60. 





Total Total Total a otal Total Total 
Average | Expense | Expense of Fas Expense of yee Gross Cost | Net Cost 
‘Years. | Number of of Clothing Paes Hospital a“ per per 
Prisoners | Food per per Ment ane iCharces per San ES ; 
per Day. | Annum. | Annum. ae ret PE tad a oe oe 
R. R. R. R. R. R. R. 
1815-16 | 17,978 | 268,829 | 41,651 63,516 | 36,057 | 62,852 472,905 — 
725-26 | 14,595 | 214,263 | 34,392 82,636 | 13,806 | 53,387 398,484 — 
735-36 | 14,166 | 255,608 | “32,831 | 251,584 | 12,079 | 72,763 624,815 — 
745-46 | 23,671 | 602,708 | 51,155 | 331,412 | 10,471 | 70,456 {1,066,204 = 
755-56 | 19,102 | 391,890 | 49,045 | 260,562 | 16,352 | 97,086 814,938 | 724,079 
756-57 | 19,151 | 409,669 | 51,281 | 268,062] 15,559 | 79,087 823,659 | 716,359 
757-58 | 18,880 | 421,557 | 49,135 | 242,193 | 18,592 | 55,124 786,604 | 674,804 
758-59 | 20,282 | 500,367 | 63,330 | 222,570 | 20,181 | 77,468 882,919 | 778,541 | 
759-60 | 19,003 | 454,770 | 63,033 | 199,289 | 16,423 | 61,592 795,109 | 621,166 












































In English currency, the figures are subjoined, the rupee being 


calculated at two shillings, its estimated standard value. Of late 
years, however, the actual market value of the rupee has seldom 
reached that standard. 
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In the same years the cost for each prisoner is annexed. 
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In the above calculations small fractions have been omitted. 

The tabular statement which follows exhibits the detail of the 
above cost, under the heads of food, clothing, guards, hospital 
charges, and all contingent expenditure, in which tables are included 
the repairs of buildings, lighting, the purchase of brooms, baskets, 
and all implements used in cleansing, as well as the cost of the 


bedding of the convicts. 


Statement showing the Average Expense incurred on account of each 
Prisoner in the Lower Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal under every 
Head, as weil as the Gross and Net Cost per Prisoner during the Years 
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STATEMENT showing Average Expense, §¢.—Contd. 
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In the five last years the net cost has been obtained by deducting 
the amount of realized profits on the sale of prison manufactures. 
The manner in which the profit referred to is calculated, is explained 
in another section of this paper. The net annual cost has averaged 
during the period mentioned, in round numbers, about 3/. 12s. 6d. a 
prisoner. 

I have not attempted to institute any comparison between the 
cost of prisoners in India and in England, because the conditions are 
so widely different that no comparison can fairly be made. 

The prevention of extravagance and waste are of obvious neces- 
sity in the management of prisons, but mere economy, when unat- 
tended with efficiency and the due fulfilment of all the purposes for 
which criminals are subjected to restraint and punishment, is of more 
than questionable advantage. The cost of the vast agency needed 
for the protection of society, in the apprehension and trial of offenders 
against the laws, and in the prevention of crime, is so great that no 
addition of cost should be grudged to render the punishment, which 
is the main object of apprehension and trial, effectual. On this 
subject it has been aptly remarked, that it would be better to allow 
half the crimes committed to pass unnoticed, and to punish effectually 
those that are noticed, than to notice all and to punish none effec- 
tually. 

To place the prison discipline of Bengal on the footing which 
now obtains in Great Britain, and without which it cannot be re. 
garded as efficient, will render a considerable outlay in suitable 
places of confinement necessary, with a corresponding increase in 
the cost of the special agency needed to work such a system with 
advantage and success. 

Although a point of secondary importance, as compared with the 
efficiency of punishment, I have no doubt that the whole additional 
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cost could be covered by the more profitable employment of the 
convicts ; and this would be associated with a great saving of human 
life, and a vastly improved system of prison discipline. 


VIII.— Escapes and Re-apprehensions. 


In the subjoined table are enumerated the escapes and recaptures 
of prisoners from 1854 to 1860. The large increase of escapes in 
1857 and 1858, was due to the breaking open of several of the prisons 
in Behar and the S.W. Frontier, and of one gaol in Eastern Bengal, 
by the mutineers of the Bengal army. 








Average Ratio of Ratio of | Amount paid | Average Amount 
































Year. {Strength of | Escapes. et tae Bee eee for of each 
Prisoners. Strength. eaptares: Escapes.|  Recaptures. Recapture. 
R. AY. PB R- As ~ Bs 
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759-60 | 19,003 259 4. 1°36 86 | 33°20 | 3,003 15 11 34 14 10°6 





The wholesale evasions above recorded are partly due to the 
inefficiency and corruption of the prison guards, and in part to the 
utter insecurity of many of the prisons themselves. From the only 
prison in Lower Bengal which is really secure, the great gaol at 
Alipore, the escapes are as rare and as difficult of accomplishment 
as in the model prisons of Europe. The only means of remedying 
this undesirable state of insecurity, is the establishment of properly 
constructed central prisons, with efficient guards, and above all with 
special officers in charge of the prisons who have no other duties to 
perform. Any radical reform with the existing prison agency and 
prisons is simply impracticable. 


IX.— Education of Prisoners in Bengal. 


The state of education of all persons accused and convicted of 
crimes in Lower Bengal, has only recently been ascertained. 

Of 27,604 persons arrested from October, 1858, to April, 1859, 
the following particulars were ascertained. 

Of the convicts sentenced to imprisonment with labour, 1,864, or 
about a seventeenth of the whole number could read and write, viz.:— 














Males Females. 
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Of those sentenced to simple incarceration without labour, 1,101, 
or about 4 per cent. of the whole number could read and write, of 
these there were,— 























Males. Females. 
TPINGOOS Aaoscs cele lsce nee: 789 1 
Ea SUGIS ht 201 eee ee ee a 271 — 
Other denominations ........... a 40 — 
1,100 1 





Of civil prisoners (debtors and revenue defaulters), 169 could 
read and write,— 


Males 
Pat d0O8 ice ee 125 
Whusevi rane. * ees oS ecw 32 
Other denominaviOns ».... a 0.;cssaseceavacaserd 12 
169 


Of the entire number, 587 were reported to have been well 
educated for their position in life. In the majority of cases this 
amounted merely to the ordinary curriculum of a Patshala, or 
common village school, in which moral training is unknown. 

Those who were altogether ignorant amounted to 23,815 males, 
and 248 females, or about 87 per cent. of the whole number. 

In 1859-60, of 52,068 persons admitted to the prisons 2,644, or 
5°08, could read and write: of these there were,— 

Sentenced to labour 941 or 1‘81 per cent., viz. :— 








Males. Females. 
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Sentenced without labour 1,463 or 2°81 per cent. 
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Of the civil prisoners 240, or 0°44 per cent. all of whom were 
males. 
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Males. 
FEMA OG Ee ksciciveravercians ere ar ty R 179 
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Other denominations j,.csccssesrserveree 22 


240 


Of the whole number in custody 814, or 1:56 per cent. were repre- 
sented to have been well educated for their position in life. 

The remaining 47,252 males, and 1,852 females, or 93°34 per 
cent. were entirely ignorant, 

To none of the prisons under my charge are ere instruc- 
tors or teachers of any kind attached. I myself doubt entirely the 
efficacy, as a moral instrument, of any system of instruction, from 
which the teaching of religion is, and for obvious reasons, must, in 
the existing state of India, be excluded. The Government of India 
has recently ruled that a prison in the eastern empire of Great 
Britain is not a fit field for missionary enterprise, and has forbidden 
all attempts to make proselytes among the prisoners confined in 
them. very prisoner of every religious persuasion is allowed, if 
he chooses or wishes, at certain times, and subject to the ordinary 
rules for the maintenance of discipline, to see a minister of the 
Christian religion, and to receive religious instruction from him upon 
expressing a desire to that effect ; but unrestricted admission to the 
gaols for the express purpose of conversion is not allowed, Secular 
instruction, for the mere purpose of benefiting a prisoner on his 
release, without exerting on him any reformatory influence, does not 
appear to me to be the kind of education required for the ignorant 
members of the criminal classes in Bengal. If such instruction were 
likely to restore them to society better and wiser men, and less 
liable to commit crime than they were in a state of ignorance, it 
ought undoubtedly to be attempted, but the results of prison 
education in those parts of India where it has been tried for some 
years past, do not encourage the belief that such is the case. Be 
that, however, as it may, the introduction of any scheme of education 
in the prisons of lower Bengal with the existing agency, is imprac- 
ticable. Useful trades and habits of industry are taught and incul- 
cated, as much as can be accomplished by the constant employment 
of convicts sentenced to labour, in manufactures and industrial 
pursuits generally, and to this extent is reformation by such means 
at present limited. 


X.—Coneluding Remarks, 


In the record submitted above, such points connected with 
prison discipline in Lower Bengal as are susceptible of the applica- 
tion of numbers, are alone touched upon. The important questions 
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of solitary confinement, classification, the effects of imprisonment on 
different classes of criminals as modified by their social condition and 
education, the existing ‘state of moral feeling in Bengal in regard to 
crime and punishment, with the many collateral relations of those 
questions, are of necessity left unnoticed. 

At the last meeting of the International Statistical Congress, the 
whole subject of the judicial statistics of British India was omitted, 
for want of data and of uniformity of system in the returns from 
different provinces and presidencies. Now that the Government of 
India has been transferred to the Crown, and a record of its admi- 
nistration is annually submitted to Parliament, and is thus brought 
under the immediate scrutiny of the British publie, it is to be hoped 
that uniformity of system will be introduced, and that the informa- 
tion at present wanting, will hereafter be forthcoming. There is 
nothing whatever in the circumstances of the different Presidencies 
that in any way prohibits the introduction of uniformity; there is 
very much which renders it desirable, and even necessary. If such 
statistics be deemed absolutely necessary for wise and permanent 
legislation in Great Britain, where the social condition of the people 
is so well known and so carefully studied, how much more important 
do they become in regard to a country of which so little is known, 
and which has been committed to the custody of England for the 
highest of all haman purposes. 

It is only by the acquisition of an intimate knowledge of the 
moral and material wants of the vast population of British India, 
and of the best and wisest means of raising them in the scale of 
nations, that England can fulfil the responsible charge intrusted to 
her. 
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OBSERVATIONS won the Statistics of InnEartmmacy, By W. G. 
Lumiry, Ese., LL.M., Barrister, Assistant Secretary of the 
Poor Law Board, and one of the se Secretaries of the 
Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 18th March, 1862. ] 


iy a paper by Mr. Acton, read before the Society in 1859, some 
complaint was made as to the want of what he termed the litera- 
ture of Illegitimacy in England; and in that paper he gave an 
interesting and detailed account of the results of some inquiries as 
to this subject in certain metropolitan parishes. He drew a sad 
picture of the state of the morals in this metropolis, and expressed, 
in severe terms, his disapproval of the law which provides an 
inadequate remedy for the mothers of illegitimate children. 

It is believed that the opinions so sheet are very ete ois 
entertaimed, and there is a general idea that the amount of illegiti- 
macy existing in this country is very large. A similar opinion has 
existed in other countries. The compiler of the Vital Statistics of 
Prussia, whose report was abstracted by Sir F. Goldsmid, in a paper 
read before the Society in 1860, makes the same remark as to the 
general estimate which paiveiled in that country. The result of his 
researches induced him to express his conviction that that estimate 

was unfounded. 

The object of the present paper is to bring together as muclr 
information as could be obtained by the compiler upon this subject, 
so that it might be ascertained what is the real extent of this social 
disorder in this country ; how it differs in the various parts of the 
kingdom ; and how, in this respect, England can bear a comparison 
with other countriés, 

‘The result appears to the author to be satisfactory. "Without for 
a moment undervaluing the statements often expressed, of the 
grievous consequences to the mothers and their offspring which 
result from illegitimacy, he rejoices to find that the amount of the 
evil is below what he believes to be the general estimate, and that 
this country ‘holds a high position when compared with other 
countries. 

It is proposed to investigate the subject under the following 
heads :— 

1. Of the Statisties of IMegitimacy in England generally ; 

2. In the Different Counties and Towns ee England ; 

3. Of the Infiuence of the Seasons of the Year ; | ah 

4, Of the Distinction between the Sexes ; ‘ 
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5. Of Pauper Mlegitimacy ; 
6. Of Illegitimacy in Scotland ; 
7. Of Degitimacy in Foreign Countries, 


I.—Of the Statistics of Illegitimacy in England and Wales generally. 


It is impossible to ascertain, with complete accuracy, the number 
of illegitimate births in England and Wales during the year. The 
Reports of the Registrar-General give very full accounts from 1842 
to the present time of the children who are registered in such a 
manner as to disclose their illegitimacy, but it is certain that a great 
number of bastard children are born who are not registered; others 
who are adulterine bastards are registered as legitimate ; while many 
who are the offspring of parents living together as married, though not 
80, are registered in such a manner as to appear to be legitimate. 

The registration of births is provided for by the Statute 6 and 7 
Will. IV, cap. 86, which directs the father or mother of a child to 
give the particulars therein required to be known and registered 
touching the birth of the child. The particulars are set forth in a 
schedule appended to the Statute, and among others are the name 
and surname of father, name and maiden name of mother, rank or 
profession of father. There is no column which refers to the status 
of the child. In the regulations issued to the Registrars of Births, it 
is laid down that “if the informant declines stating the name of the 
“ father, or there shall be reason to believe that the child is illegiti- 
* mate, the Registrar shall not press inquiry on that subject, but 
* shall leave the 5th and. 6th columns blank.’ ‘These are the 
columns which refer to the father. Where, therefore, these columns 
are left blank, or where the father’s name and the mother’s name are 
different, the registrar’s entry leads to the inference of illegitimacy. 
But if the woman has assumed the name of the man with whom she 
is living, as is very frequently the case, there is nothing to prevent 
the entry of her children as legitimate ; and it would doubtless be 
found, if it were practicable to investigate the fact, that a consider- 
able addition should be made on this ground to the numbers of 
illegitimate children annually reported by the Registrar-General, 

In regard to the non-registered children it is very doubtful 
whether they are now numerous. In 1859 the total number of 
births registered was 689,881, and this seems to be so large a 
number when reference is made to the population of the country 
as to exclude the notion of any considerable surplus of births 
unregistered. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
ordinary time of registration is extended to six weeks after birth, 
consequently many children die before the lapse of that time, and 
hence are not registered. This observation, however, applies to all 
classes of children, as well legitimate as illegitimate, . 
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But it is sometimes alleged that the circumstances attending the 
birth of the latter class Jead to an inference that the proportion of 
deaths among the early-born infants is greater in reference to ille- 
gitimate than to legitimate children. It is by no means clear 
whether this can be established. No doubt the circumstances 
attending such births are adverse, yet it is to be remembered that 
the mother is generally in the prime of life, and in the lowest classes 
is probably not subject to so much privation as the wife ofa poor 
labourer or mechanic, The registers of deaths would not elucidate 
this question, because they do not disclose the parents of the 
deceased, and therefore would not show the status of these young 
children, whose deaths are registered. 

But having made these preliminary observations in regard to the 
probable incompleteness of the returns upon which the Reports of 
the Registrar-General are founded, it is proposed now to examine 
those reports as they have been drawn up in regard to this particular 
subject of inquiry. Whether the result is satisfactory in regard to 
the moral conduct of the population of this country so far as it is to 
be deduced from the prevalence of illegitimacy, is a question 
dependant upon the comparison with the state of other countries, 
which will appear hereafter. 

The registration of births and deaths commenced in 1888, but no 
distinct analysis of the births, as regards legitimacy, was ae until 
the latter half-year of 1841. From that time down to 1859, the last 
published returns,—that is, for a period of nineteen years, complete 
and distinct returns of the two classes of births have been given, 
and the following table is obtained from the Reports of the Registrar- 
General :— 



































Gross ies Illegitimate Births. percent, 
O 0 ene € 
a meus to Gioas Nailed 
Births. Males. Females. Total. Registered. 
jog A eo eee 248,554 8,223 7,616 15,839 6°37 
PAD ASS Pedibs 517,739 17,810 16,986 34,796 6°7 
PARE Von tees nna 527,325 — — 36,059 6°38 
DEE srewisch vide 540,763 Sse = 36,978 6°8 
2 grees 543,521 19,413 18,828 38,241 7°0 
i et om 572,625 19,735 18,794 38,529 6°7 
BE rere th ogiedl 539,965 18,413 17,712 36,125 6°7 
AD. arastehaote 563,059 18,580 18,167 36,747 6°5 
2 een 578,159 20,049 19,285 39,334 6°8 
(CU hee 593,422 20,488 19,818 40,306 6°38 
GN cactanee dies: 615,865 Zoos 20,603 — 42,000 6 °8 
EVE vig Guneeens 624,012 21,734 20,748 42,582 6°8 
Ie Jaistpdeass 612,391 20,333 19,430 39,763 6°5 
A, Se rt ae 634,405 20,978 19,763 40,741 6°4 
CS iatesshasean? 635,043 20,871 19,912 40,783 6°4 
NO ised sasases 657,453 21,655 20,996 42,651 6°5 
PEED Secisetastss 663,071 21,9381 21,071 43,002 6°5 
i ee 654,481 22,304 21,001 43,305 6 °6 
| oe 689,881 22,994 21,¢57 44,751 6°5 
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It thus appears that the number of illegitimate births has fluctu- 
ated during the whole of the period between the ratios 6 and 7 per 
eent., with a uniformity which seems almost incredible. 

ti the year 1842, 67 out of every 1,000 births were illegitimate. 
In 1852, the nithber: was 68 out of every 1,000; and in 1859 the 
number was 65. 

The Registrar-General, in his different reports, has senseallt 
made some special reference to this subject; but he entered very 
fully into an examination of it in the Sixth Annual Report, where he 
devoted much attention to the returns in England, and made a 
comparison with the returns from other countries. He there showed 
that the computation for England previously existing, which had been 
made by the late Mr. Rickman, at the census of 1831, was far too low. 
That computation had been based upon the returns made to this 
gentleman by clergymen, of children born in their parishes, and gave 
a return of 20,039 illegitimate children. But these were in many 
instances only the numbers of children who were baptized, and it is 
obvious that many illegitimate children were never brought to the 
font. The Registrar-General, comparing the returns for 1842 with 
Mr. Rickman’s estimate, points out the great excess of the former 
over the latter, as bene 74 per cent., while the increase of ee popu- 
lation was gaily 17 per cent. 

He then continues. ‘This difference may, perhaps, among other 
** causes, be aseribed to the actual increase in the proportion of ille- 
“ gitimate children during the operation of that important change 
‘in the Poor Law, which threw the charge of maintaining their 
“illegitimate offspring upon the mothers. But to whatever cause 
“the increase may be ascribed the relative numbers of legitimate to 
“ wlegitimate births and baptisms returned in 1880 and 1842, show 
“in the latter year a relative as well as an absolute excess of 
“ illegitimate children.” The meaning of this passage is, that illegi- 
timacy increased in England in the period of these twelve years. 

This is the inference drawn by the Registrar-General from the 
comparison of those two years. But when the above table ig 
examined, which gives the return for a period of nineteen years with — 
so much uniformity, and closes with a decline in the relative numbers, 
it is rather to be inferred that the difference was to be attributed 
to the imperfect state of the early returns rather than to any change 
for the worse in the conduct of the population during a period 
in which it 1s generally considered that there was great moral and 
social improvement. 

A. Parliamentary paper presented to the House of Lords in 1839 
shows the number of illegitimate children registered by the clergymen 
of the different parishes in the counties of Bedford, Berks, Bucks, 
Essex, Hertford, Kent, Oxford, sees de ees and Wilts, 
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during the three years ending December 31, 1834, and the three years 
ending December 31, 1887. The totals in the different counties are 
as follows :-— 


Total Registered Total Registered 


Annual Annual 





























during durin 
Three Years ending Average, Three Years ending} Average. 
Dec. 31, 1834. Dec; $1; 1837. 

RCEMOER Sx sascaxecencssncdaas: 371 124 324 108 
BSCERS sstevissisceterteipasavanes ree, 239 862 287 
Backinehami: ......00..6088s: 522 174 636 212 
Disgeeretteeeteecdiseicseas cst. 994 331 1,184 393 
sLeEtlOrd . sstcistaseranaescas 447 149 538 179 
MONE Casco euuhiterahsstecites 1,428 476 1,360 453 
ORIGIEE j ceoiski barns 709 236 804 268 
Southampton.............. 1,122 ‘ye 1,248 316 
EGER Selestictssanalosiotess 1,185 395 1,324 44] 
WALES: «ic essccnchigariGnssveaees 1,084 361 1,268 322 

8,079 2,859 | 9,548 EO kee 


The annual increase in the latter period was 323. This increase 
was probably due rather to the greater attention which was paid to 
parochial matters, and the conduct of the poor, than to any falling 
off in the morality of the country. From a subsequent part of this 
paper, where the numbers registered in the several counties for the 
year 1842 are shown, it will appear that the fourth column must have 
been very far below the truth. Much more, therefore, must the 
previous average have been inaccurate. It has also been alleged, that 
after the introduction of the new Poor Law, women had less objection 
¢o admit the birth of an illegitimate child, as not being exposed to 
any peculiar treatment on that account, and therefore she more 
readily brought her child to be baptized—See ‘Second Annual 
“ Report of the Poor Law Commissioners,” p. 18. However, the 
question as to the effect of the changes relating to the law of pauper 
bastardy will be considered hereafter. 

Some continental nations show in their statistical tables the 
numbers of children who are still-born, or born dead. No such 
returns are obtained in England or Scotland, and there are no means 
of ascertaining what are the numbers of such births, nor conse- 
quently their effect, in these countries, upon the relative proportions 
of illegitimate and legitimate children. It is alleged by some that 
this is a serious default, and that if such returns were obtained the 
result would be very unfavourable to the illegitimate class. This is a 
purely speculative opinion with reference to England. 

M. Legoyt, “Annuaire de la Economie Politique, &c., pour 
“ 1858,” p. 8, gives a table showing the numbers of the total births 
and of the still-born children in France from 1851 to 1857, and the 
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proportions between the two classes. In 1857 the total births 
numbered 982,614; of these, 41,905 were still-born, in the ratio of 
4:26 to 100 births. He then observes that the still-born are more 
numerous in the cases of illegitimacy than of legitimacy ; the ratio 
being 7:15 to 100, instead of 4°26. 

The actual numbers of tke illegitimate still-births are not given 
for France; but in the same volume, p. 260, where the statistics of 
Belgium are set out, the progress of the population is shown for 1858 
thus :— 





Births, excluding Still-born 

















Still-born. 
Legitimate —Males acces 68,593 35508 
~ WCUSAICS Rissssdsaqenttas 65,080 2,676 


133,673 |————— ~—_ 6,269 





egitimate—Males wssusrerereores 5,699 453 








- PEMINES fo istanepouneas 5,702 346 
———-_ 11,401 799 
Total—Males v.ccscccccccossees 74,292 > 4,046 
7 Pemales® cisviacoovsees 70,782 3,022 ih 
Giratid "DPotat « sccssvisrases oven 145,074 —_ 7,068 — 





It here appears, that though there was a large excess of male 
births over the female, the result is singular in this respect, that the 
number of female illegitimate births exceeded that of the males, but 
there was, however, nearly a fourth more illegitimate male still-births 
than female. 

The total still-born to those born alive is 4°9 to 100, but the still- 
born illegitimate to the illegitimate living births was 7 per cent., 
which gives much the same result in Belgium as in France. 

Tt is easy to understand that in those countries, where the relief 
to the destitute is organized with so much less care than in England, 
and where it is alleged pregnant women betake themselves to the 
towns for their delivery, many circumstances and accidents will occur 
to destroy life before parturition. But in England, the administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws is so prompt, and as a general rule medical 
relief is supplied to the destitute, however faulty may have been the 
conduct which led to the destitution, so readily, either at the habita- 
tion of the destitute person or in the well-appointed comfortable 
workhouse, that there is much less ground for the distinction, as 
regards still-birth, between those two classes in this country. 

But two questions may be submitted for inquiry. Do still- 
births prevail mostly among primipare ? and, Is the ratio of first- 
births to successive births highest among the illegitimate? If both 
these questions be answered in the affirmative, some explanation may 
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be given of the facts now under consideration. On the first question 
the author has no information ;* but as to the latter, it seems the 
probabilities are strongly in support of the affirmative, though no 
statistical returns of which he is aware prove such to be the fact. 
The criminal statistics are frequently adverted to in connection 
with the subject of illegitimacy, as it is averred that a large amount 
of child-murder is attributable to its existence. This cannot be 
proved, nor can it be negatived, from the state of the judicial statis- 
tics relating to crimes in England. The returns relating to crime set 
forth the general terms of murder and manslaughter, but do not 
further discriminate.f Hence, it is impossible to distinguish the cases 
of trials for infanticide, still less those where illegitimate children are 
murdered by their mothers. But there is an offence under which 
this crime, in fact, is often punished, either from failure of proof or 
the leniency of the tribunal—namely, the concealing the birth of a 
child, and of this offence a record has been kept, and from the 
Criminal Returns published by the Home Office, it appears that in 
the three years, 1857, 1858 and 1859, the numbers of cases were as 
follows for England and Wales :— 











1859. 1858. 
Crimesicommitted | .9)cisgescdecidvdecsesees! lo? 150 
Persoms a pprene ned ".1i...-0vecrssusseosnaesens 134 124 
Committed (or bailed) for trial ............ 106 104 


Although it is impossible not to feel regret at so much crime as 
these figures indicate, it must be remembered that in each of these 
years the number of illegitimate children registered was upwards of 
43,000, and therefore the return does not support the outcry as to 
the vast amount of infanticide prevailing in this country. 

Here may be mentioned, though the remark applies to a subse- 
quent part of these observations that the Police returns for the same 
years show that in 1857 there were 5,816 prosecutions for disobeying 
orders in bastardy; in 1858, the number was 5,050, and in 1859, 
the number was 4,743. or the same years the prosecutions of 
prostitutes for violation of the Vagrancy Act were respectively 8,771, 
9,997 and 7308. 

During the period for which the above table of illegitimacy has been 

* I have learnt from Dr. Tyler Smith, President of the Obstetric Society, that 
death occurs more frequently in primipare to the mother and her infant than in 
subsequent labours, and that the proportion of deaths during labour is greater 
among males than among females, in consequence of the male foetal head being 
larger in circumference than that of the female—wW. G. L. 

+ See, however, a Parliamentary Return as to the inquests on children under 


2 years of age in the Metropolis, presented to Parliament in the Session 1862, 
No. 177. 
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obtained the marriages in England have fluctuated slightly, namely to 
the extent of one-tenth per cent. The marriage-rate from 1844 to 
1859, has ranged from 79 per 1,000 of the population to 89 per 1,000, 
The highest rate was in 1853, when the rate of illegitimacy was 
almost the lowest namely 65 in the 1,000, and the lowest marriage- 
rate was in 1847 and 1858, in which years it was equal, when the 
rate of illegitimacy was respectively 66 and 67 in the 1,000. It must 
not be overlooked that the marriages belong to the years in which 
they are celebrated ; illegitimacy for three-fourth parts belongs to the 
year preceeding that of the birth. 
The Registrar-General’s Reports supply this table. 


Population and Marriages in England and Wales. 





Ratio of Marriages 























Years. ean Marriages. to the 
Population. Population. 

LBA scissetsonseniciii 16,520,000 132,249 "80 
"Soka wetisnemmeenber 16,721,000 143,743 86 
GOES 16,925,000 145,664 °86 
AT sisatiaasneBensin 17,132,000 135,845 ‘79 
"AB rssseratiern 17,340,000 138,230 “80 
Cee peer a 17,552,000 141,883 moi | 
OO Aart 17,766,000 152,738 *86 
"BA ssveettessesseseees 17,983,000 154,206 °86 
cy en, ee a 18,205,000 158,439 "87 
BD Oiccesstthecane see 18,403,000 164,520 *89 
PA cia cetecdan eG 18,618,000 159,349 86 
SiG, eee Oe 18,787,000 151,774 °86 
2 We ee 19,045,006 1593262 *B4 
VG sccatperiteanot 19,305,000 159;097 "82 
Genet ae eee 19,523,000 154,500 “79 
ok Feeccs: Cregey ce 19,745,000 167,900 *85 
GOs uinmcsenc 20,061,725* 170,305 85 


* Number by the census of 1861. 


Thus in 1844, out of every 62 persons one married, and in 1860 one 
out of every 59; or in other words there was in 1844 one marriage 
to 125 persons; and in 1860 one to 119 persons. It cannot be 
doubted that the great improvement in the material condition of 
the people of this country is exhibited in the progress of lawful 
unions, and in the decline, slight though it may be, of illegitimacy. 


II.— Of Illegitimacy in the different Counties of England and Wales. 


It ig now convenient to examine the state of illegitimacy in the 
different counties of England and Wales where it will be seen great 
discrepancies arise. This part of the subject is naturally one of 
much interest, because no cause occurs readily to account for such 
discrepancies as are exhibited in the returns. Various tables have 
therefore been prepared to bring together the different facts and 
coincidences connected with the subject. 

The first table shows— 
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: Phe Total Number of Illegitimate Children Registered in the Years 
: 1842, 1861, 1857, 1858, and 1859. 




















Names of Counties. 1842, 1851. 1657. 1858. 1859. 
ENGLAND. ‘ 
BS ORO atc cal betes aS sacinns 316 340 392 394 405 
hE RR ROR at 410 457 487 430 498 
PRGCKIGE DAME hs! cvnescss<is 343 358 B13 319 354: - 
Cain btidee. s cpusesicugis.. 431 467 482 454 472 
RCRECES ce. chsSckaaasieytis: 1,089 1,274 1,262 lg2o0k 1,257 
SOME a ciscM va nschseasaacs 489 661 651 689 736 
Cumberland _..:....... ee 632 684 667 799 798 
MUCTOY Vis, eS 626 712 703 752 800 
NGG Oi asec ceseearsdidsehes. Stier 787 935 932 989 1,108 © 
YA GE ocaiituddichessvandacs 346 aT2 385 368 370. 
Beate, eee easheseieee: 681 950 1,049 1,099 1,220 
So). le aan ea 534 778 678 666 681 
GPOGCCOSEET —.8iskcc ii deco eckt {37 821 770 766 724 
Paerefard, .2.cwid.sgstion.: 292 | 383 314 283 256 
12 las 0 Seer te ee eee 378 566 382 391 409 
Heanting don. viis..;..00:05830: 106 126 113 101 128 
2 fia pe pe er 904 982 964 970 1,082 
Laneaster.......c0s1aatins ., 07992 5,759 9,965 5,851 5,894 , 
MS CIPESUCE cacnussaccdiesvennowevs: 501 699 638 681 676 
MERC ONE iyo ce eve des ina svar oith 756 985 1,109 1,022 1,061 
Mad dlesex © ih, aesscitiiess. 168° 258 219 235 266 
Monmouth = vciisivccne 227 322 375 349 847 
ING REOER Bel esis. cccosbss 1,214 1,599 1,435 1,430 L567 
Northampton 1.......-...:4. 442 536 470 506 470 
Northumberland ............ 594 823 860 884 907 
2 Cis) 4.101 eat ee oe 876 955 1,036 1,020 1,044 
OVAOER. Se50s, cA echceaivaai hes 385 453 418 412 420 | 
Pome aIN — crcctid cc cineoks 50 49 43 64 49 
ONO FPitavsisapsAstinsorseniha 614 692 789 743 814 
SGLACTSEL 4.0. cléssssrsabtdeshss 854 991 858 894 909 
SOULTAMPTON 4:...:005....1:. 663 832 saa 790 809 
SEAOLE. sec chien amiveks. 1,168 1,675 1,782 1,902 1,898 
pon 1 0) 0 eee ee a 804 1,002 ‘ 888 883 960 
SHEER YO  sakcasetous ees 32] 376 346 318 404 
Berger’, chat hehe he: 615 724 725 G43 769 
Wraraiek Fi ae 671 1,023 1,072 1,112 1,091 
Westmoreland........0....... 252 164 150 156 175 
Wities:” Miami eds. 525 563 539 499 545 
Wiorcestet =......%. stan. 752 611 594 656 647 
York, East Riding ........ 506 . 563 715 682 752 
peat SNORCMY = 55.65 gui she: 501 523 561 626 632 
>> West pe Meath 2,842 3,554 3,878 a;040 3,883 
Mectropolis ..ih.imates..t.. 15925 3,203 3,748 OAL 3,902 
WALES. 
1 ee 0 eee ee 807 947 915 930 1,027 
OED fos ch ate net: 1,170 1,458 - 1,583 1,580 1,619 














er ee ey 


34,796 42,000 43,002 43,305 44,751 





' ® In the above table, Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey, apply to the parts of those 
counties which are exclusive of the Metropolis. In the returns for 1842 the 
populous district of Dudley i is comprised in Worcestershire, but in the subsequent 
ee it is Beompriced 1 in Deere eine: 
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It is proper to observe upon this table that though there is an 
increase in the numbers of the illegitimate children registered in these 
succeeding years there is not an increase in the proportion of illegi- 
timate over the legitimate, as will be seen in p. 221, where it 
appears that the proportion in 1842 was 6°7, while in 1859 it was 
only 65, though there was actually one-fourth more illegitimate 
children registered in 1859 than in 1842, 

This table though it shows great variations in the numbers in the 
different counties does not in itself enable the reader to perceive any 
particular result. But the Registrar-General has caused calculations 
to be made for several years of the proportions in the different 
counties between the births of the two classes of children, and the 
tables published in his reports show the proportions of the ilegiti. 
mate children to every 100 registered births in the years 1842, 1845, 
1851, 1852, 1855, 1859, in the different counties, 

Those tables now follow together with two additional columns 
taken from the Report on the Census for 1851, one of which shows 
the density of the population in the several counties, and the other 
the number of persons inhabiting each house therein :— 


Number of Illegitimate Births to every 100 Births Registered. 





Number] Density 
of of 
Names of Counties. | 1842. | 1845, | 1851. | 1852. | 1855. | 1859. | Fe"S°P$} Popu. 
House | lation at 
in 1851.] 1851. 





ENGLAND, Spake . 
Bea lord. siiiedens sess: via’ 8°3 wl 8° 7°8 8:0 51 2°4 
BEER Seiccsnnsdtcctuneres 13 81 7°4 79 6°9 7°4 5'1 Ser! 
Buckingham ,....... 73 7°2 7°3 oi 6°3 6°9 4°9 2°9 
Cambridge ...,........ hae 7°0 zt 74 7°3 74 5:0 2°8 
CRESCCD siccachicneuet 9°4 9°3 8°5 8°3 8°5 7°6 5°3 1°6 
OPH WOL cocconsetvivesas ao 5°] 5°5 52 5°] 5°8 a2 2°5 
Cumberland............ Lede PR DED  fee® <-07 5 hehe ied 5°3 51 
BIGLUNY sdestdreqarcoitans 8:1 ope 8°0 8°0 7°6 as 5-0 2°2 
Dev Ole. jcccgceecwrna | 5°5 5°4 5°7 5°7 6°2 5:7 2°9 
TROPEEE sz ivnaassheceinsd 67 rea | 6°5 2 6°5 6°2 51 3°4 
Durham ....... Exenbante 5°6 6°3 57 6°3 5°6 5°6 6°0 1°6 
FGssex fo ssccasiigens 53 537 6°9 fe 6:0 5°4 5:0 2°9 
Gloucester ........000 6°1 6°6 6°3 6°2 D'S 5°2 5°3 18 
Hereford chads 10°6 9:7 | TO! 720°6 9°9 8°1 4°8 4°*6 
Plertiord: «.vetean 7°0 7°4 7°9 ra 6°7 rt 5°1 2°3 
Huntingdon............ ER 57 58 6:3 4°6 6:2 4°8 3°6 
Kent acicntone 6:3 6'1 6°4 6°6 5°2 6'1 ay 1°7 

Metropolitan woe 2°8 2°9 a7 — — — — a 
Lancaster......ccss.eer 8°7 8°2 U2 7'0 6°6 6°6 5°8 0°6 
Leicester ....... esac ae a2 8°7 8°1 8°2 8-0 8:0 4-7 2-2 
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Number of Illegitimate Births to every 100 Births Registered—Contd. 





Number} Density 
of of 
Names of Counties, | 1842. | 1845. | 1851. | 1852. | 1858. | 1959, | PotS"S| Popu- 
Tlouse | lation at 
in 1851.| 1851. 














Acre to 

ENGLAND—contd. 1 person, 
BAREOUY \ ccdescsordonse wt) OD 6°83 av4 yah 7°8 7°8 50 4°4 
Middlesex ............ 4°4 56 58 4°8 4°5 4°7 y fe) 01 
Metropolitan veces. 3’4 3°8 4:2 4°] 4°0 — _— — 
Monmouth ............ 4°6 5:0 533 4°8 4°6 Ae] 5*4 2°4 
FNQEIOUG © dasscisessnescss So NOS. (a bbe) £01; 167 4°8 3°1 
Northampton ........ 6°4 6°3 | 64 5°8 5°7 4°8 3°0 
Northumberland ....| 6°8 7°3 ey yieae | 8°0 dey 6°3 4°] 
Nottingham............ 9°9 9°83 9°5 9°5 8°8 8°9 4°9 1:9 
MEPS cic csecauccescs ri 7°0 8°2 80 70 72 a°0 2°8 
FRGUIANG cissnscnvcses.s- 6°8 Y ty 6°6 bo] 7°6 6:7 5°0 Are 
SSMTODN. scscvecehccsusveessas 93 | 10°5 9°9 9°6 9°8 9°8 5:0 3°6 
Somerset ........s0:0000 6:2 67 70 6°9 6°3 6°3 5°2 2°4 
Southampton ........] 6°4 6°3 6:0 6°8 5°8 5°7 5°3 27 
GN OP —os.k ssccevachcns 7°4 sb 6°7 6°7 6°2 59 5°2 r2 
OME i csscasisevncds 8:1 | 10°8 8°8 8°] 8°4 8°2 4°9 2°8 
MELOY: fs cacaserashesanses 5-2 6°5 6°3 52 4°5 5:0 6°3 0-7 
Metropolitan wc 2°7 3°5 4°0 — — — ~ — 
CEE ee ee 6°8 7a | C7. 7°0 6:7 6°8 Liar 2°8 
WARWICK woccccceccceces: oa | 5°6 5°9 5°9 5°4 5°4 4°9 1-2 
Westmoreland...,....) 9°3 | 10°2 9'1 | 10°4 | 10°0 9°7 5°2 8°3 
NBO ee carickonsisasss io 7°4 V2 7°4 75 rae 4°9 3°4 
Worcester ........00. 6°2 6°5 71 a2 6°4 6°4 5:0 Bz 
York, East Riding | 6°9 ca 6°7 (Sr 73 8°0 4°9 3°5 
»» North ,, | 89 | 9:0 | 84 | 83 | 8-6 | 89 | 4:8 | 63 
we WEEE! xe y Gai 74 6°9 6°7 6°6 6:9 5°0 1°3 
Metropolis ........... — — — —~ _ 4:2 — — 

WALES. 

EE 5 5 secnddaa sane 6°9 SIL te 74 73 Sag 6°4 oe — 
INGE EIE: a scceesecoacnsavess: ras, 8°2 8°1 8°3 78 8°] — anes 





From these tables the relative positions of the several counties in 
reference to the density of their population, and to number of the 
occupiers of the houses, and the number of illegitimate births appear 
to be according to this table. 
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Position 





























ipos of Cantina [> ert 4 Mieskineey | ae fee 
of the ' ~ Persons 
Tn In In In In “in Population | to a House 
1842. | 1845. | 1851. } 1852. | 1855. | 1859. in 1851. in 1851. 
ENGLAND. 
Bedford ccccuchvecs 9 10 18 9 12 8 11 a 
Bepkee.. hte eae 12 12 9 1h 18 12 13 ee 
Buckingham .,......, 12 | 16 16 4 FO" 12a c) 45 15 a° 
Cambridge: a.ccs.08 13 18 18 13 li 12 14 4 
Chester ensue, 4 7 8 7 8 11 5 q. 
Cormwallitauesanek 30 28 30 27 32 23 i? 6 
Cumberland............ 1 1 2 2 ] 1. 24 4 
Dene Rackets cea: 8 10 12 10 is 10 9 4 
DU EVOI: Sovtvtasctecc cn 27 1-29.) Br 4 aps 77 ee 15 9 
Diareet ices cseeveteins 19 LZ 23 Pes 21 21 18 5 
Paiste fcccbask 24 23 30 23 28 25 = 11 
ae ae es ee 25 25 20 16 25 26 15 4 
Gloucester ............ 23 21 25 | 24 29 27 7 (i 
Hereterd iciscceu 2 6 3 3 4 7 24 2 
EL GEOLE oe. divecassines 1G 2085 ts.) 124 1.19 wi “ha 10 5 
Huntingdon............ 2h >4 20 | 29.) 23°) Bac) 21 20 2 
ESO ns eecuconesaoueen: 21 24 24 21 31 ze 6 9 
Eiameaster. sac cerdeascts .@ li TZ 17 20 18 1 10-... 
TCC EEE eens os sc ase: 14 Baie! Ss. | 20 8 9 1 
Pigtail gia. 21 19) | dba | ie gt eae 4 
Middlesex * ............ 29 26 29 28 34 29 _ —_ 
Ménmonth: .........01 20 29 32 28 33 29 11 8 
INOREOUG © cccrcncatdaaces 3 2 1 1 2 2 17 2 
Northampton ........{| 20 23 18 82 26 24 16 2 
Northumberland..,.} 18 13 14 12 10 10 2} 12 ! 
Nottingham............ 3 5 4) 6 6 5 8 3 
Ge 07s 0 ia a 10 18 10 10 17 13 14 4 
RUBIA sccssvecediinnss~ 18 14 | 22 26 13 17 29 4 
AOI Svcs sic cass Saescs 5 aS ae 5 5 3 20 6 - 
SOMErSt .....000.c00000 22 20 19 18 23 20 11 7 
Southampton ........ 20. | 238: | 2 fF 19.4126. 4 24 13 6 
Stafhord  .cctusiveoss it 14 21 20 24 22 ~ ee le 
Suffolk........ ee ae 8 2 7 4, 9 6 13 12 
BOPVOY SF oseic. cxcccterest 20 1 227 | 26 eo7* ied a ae 2 9 
PMESEX vesassMesvenelowies 18 17 21 17 19 16) 14 a 
Warwick ......c.ccc008 27 26 28 25 30 26 ‘3 6 
Westmoreland........ 5 4 6 4 3 4 26 3 
Wi at. 13 1 17 13 14 14 18 4 
Worcester ...ccssee. @2° |.88. $5184 Dre? 19 6 3 
York, East Riding | 17 15 21 2 15 8 19 6 
59 » North: “,, 6 8 9 7 , 3 25 2 
spe WEBLO 15 15 20 20 20 15 4 4 
WALES. 
INOrte h catiscercearh 10 12 11 7 12 7 — ae 
South Saianmacten Iv 11 15 14 16 19 — — 
Highest number | 20 | 29 | 32 | 28 | 34 | 29 26 12 





* The county of Middlesex embracing the Metropolis, is so peculiar in respect 
of the density of the population and the number of its occupants, that it is omitted 
from the columns which relate thereto. 
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With the view of giving an opportunity for referring to.the 
character of the labouring classes in the several countics a table has 
been prepared from other returns also supplied by the Report on the 
Census of 1851, showing the distinctions between the town and 
rural populations in the different counties, and arranged in the order 
of town population, with the position of the respective counties so 
arrange(l | in reference to their illegitimacy. 



































Percentage of | Percentage of | Number of Position as _ 
Counties, - Yown Rural powng a 2,000 micvit ate a 
Population, Population. upwards, ‘ "1859. y 
TE SHCAGCEY secs ici ccesceanesvesors 66 34 32 18 
WRU RIOR Look elo iescsccvetcinres 65 35 9 26 
Gloucestershire ............ ba 45 8 27 
Staffordshire .........060.0. 59 45 16 ea 
Yorkshire, East Riding 55 45 7 8 
OS eee ee 53 47 {2 16 
Piaigshite oc. 6a..0603. 49 51 12 24 : 
Northumberland ............ 49 Sl 6 10 
Kent, extra Metrop. .... 48 52 +9 22 
Cy TESS 5 RR en ae 48 52 12 11 
Yorkshire, West Riding 46 54 21 15 
WTI RAVE 5 occ cessnacsesseccxonds 45 59 14 14 
DISPGORSNINE | 0255555068. sde00s- 45 bd 24 21 
Cumberland ..,..,.<ccseascsses 43 57 ll 1 
RAND Secsise temic ersdikatien: 42 58 9 25 
Leicestershire ............606. aU 61 8 8 
Buckinghamshire............ 37 63 7 15 
LS, a ne ne Oe 36 64 12 2 
Bomeh Wales: ocses..cense 34 66 15 19 
CPEOCUSHILG . ..sescanecsoserses 32 68 6 13 
PAE ONES oes vicexcsssecegsns 32 68 8 3 
Worcestershire ............ a2 68 9 19 
Nottinghamshire............ 32 68 6 5 
Cambridgeshire ............ 31 69 8 12 
DIGESEESIIES: crscuycencsecccaseo: 31 69 10 21 
SOMETSCLSDIFE ...........0000- : 31 69 12 20 
Bev eshi re «3:0 crasecsossoonees 30 70 10 12 
Bedfordshire  .........s000 30 70 5 8 
DSU occas gave cass ching ses 29 71 10 6 
Northamptonshire ........ 28 72 9 " BE 
Monmouthshire ............ 28 72 6 ; 29 
DICEDYSBIVO- 6. 5.5085c53i0sanes- 27 73 6 10 
Surrey, extra Metrop. . 26 74 10 28 
TCE ee eee 26 74 11 26 
Dincoinshire . .............. 26 74 14 9 
Yorkshire, N. Riding .... 26 74 7 5 
Huntingdonshire............ 25 75 5 21 
Herefordshire .....0.....000+ 25 75 4 7 
Westmoreland..........000. a0 15 , ] 4. 
Flertfordshize ......:0...0000- 24 76 8 14 
GA VEWOU oa ca cieaserianiitasovnpae 22 78 12 23 
North Wales .........ss0008 22 78 18 a 
Rulandshire «jes.;..0006008 20 80 2 17 
Middlesex, ea. Metrop. 14 86 6 29 


DA AA ITI EE A ATTESTED EELS EI POLLEN AEN TEE AEE EDC AREER LED SECRETS ce : 
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All these tables exhibit singular results. Some counties show a 
constantly high rate of illegitimacy, and some as constantly have a 
low rate; in others, however, there are great fluctuations. Adjoining 
counties in many instances greatly differ, while in other instances 
the characters of the neighbourhood are much the same. The relative 
proportions of the town and rural population do not appear to 
lead to any corresponding distinction ; as, in several counties where 
the relations are in this respect identically the same, the positions in 
regard to illegitimacy greatly differ. 

In six counties the town population exceeds that of the rural ; 
and five of those are in the lower half of the scale of illegitimacy, and 
these counties, except the one where the illegitimacy is in the higher 
half of the scale, contain a large number of great towns. It appears 
that several of the counties which are high in illegitimacy contain 
a considerable number of small towns, but on the other hand small 
towns abound in many of the counties where the illegitimacy is low. 

Those counties where the inhabitants are most crowded in their 
dwellings do not exhibit the highest rate of illegitimacy. Durham, 
Devonshire, Lancashire, Monmouthshire, Kent, and Surrey, in which 
the houses are most filled, are low in the scale; while in Norfolk, 
Herefordshire, Westmoreland, and the North Riding where the illegi- 
timacy is high, the houses are but scantily occupied; at the same 
time it must be admitted that some of the closely packed counties, 
such as Suffolk and Salop, are in the upper branch of the scale. 

It is, however, to be remarked that, the highest rate of illegitimacy 
is to be found chiefly in those counties where the population is most 
spare. Thus again, Cumberland, Hereford, Norfolk, Shropshire, 
Westmoreland, and the North Riding of Yorkshire, which stand 
highest in the illegitimacy columns, stand lowest in the column for 
the density of the population. On the other hand, Lancashire, 
Middlesex, including the Metropolis, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, stand among the lowest in respect 
of illegitimacy though the population is the densest there. 

What is the proper explanation of these discrepancies ? Do they 
depend upon any variation in the morality, or in the extent of 
education, or in the prudential habits of the different counties? The 
Registrar-General in his twenty-first and twenty-second Annual 
Reports gives a table of the proportions and number of marriages in 
the several counties of England during the years 1858 and 1859, of 
persons who signed their names, and of persons who married not 
being of full age. 

It may be considered that, with reference to this particular 
subject, the number of marriages affords a test of morality, the 
signatures to the marriage register give some fair indication of the 
progress of education, and the age of marriages testifies to the 
prudence of the parties, if, as is generally admitted, very early 
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marriages are not prudent. It will not be necessary to give the 
tables for both years, that for 1859 will suffice. 









Signatures in Persons not of Proportion 

























































es ; a ; Illegitimate 

i at! of 100 Masried, | of 100 Mastied. * dublic | Ghildzen 

oe | Schools to The el 0 

. | Males. tee Males. ate Repulstign in 1859. 
BBCG EOE ©. .ki sats .casecanees 159°9 | 50°2 | 12°69} 25°19 117 8:0 
BN a eons ae cnesaees | 66°7 | 71-8 fF 5°32 | 15°34 9°2 7°4 
Buckingham ,........... | 62°7 | Gl°l | 11°00 | 24°68 10°1 6°9 
Warn bridge «co siccscsceeses | 62°8 | 62°3 | 10°16 | 25°82 ¥3°2 74 
CRESECE 6 Acisccscvasdicesss 1714 | 53°4 | 5°48 | 16°53 12:7 7°6 
CODE ails ccd iavbeadeoes 66°4 | 56°3 8°61 | 20°90 16°2 5°8 
Cumberland © ...0..0¢04 | 78°8 | 65°9 5°46 | 16°77 11-2 1]°4 
DCP 5B aadocscdesnsiscs | 7672 "| 645 F F°73 | 20°54 11:0 77 
WOR eda iciicedsctas 76:0 | 70°0 4°75 | 14°48 12°5 6°2 
TIONG Ashe Babionvevk 69°1. + AE) 6°96 | 17°05 9:7 6°2 
Dae iio si). dediss Gore 1 570 7°49 | 27°76 14°0 5°6 
BSS ie atenes «hess cat 63°1 | 68°4 6°57 | 21°29 8°7 5°4 
Gloucester ........000000. Be oa ee 6°42 | 15°96 9°6 5°2 
| ICRe Cr) dt ee ai 60°1 68°6 4°53 | 13°44 l2 8°1 
PACU OP A Yi scscsinsckcossiv<: 56°4 | 62°5 8°56 | 23°56 9:2 eh: 
Huntingdon......, eee 66°6 | 63°23 | 11. 27°73 9°9 6°2 
1 PS (Rie a eee. ane 7o°4 | 74°L J 3°89 | 20°04 9°38 6'1 
PAWMCASEER «0. ccccoxceesesss 70°5: |-45°O | 7°57 | 20°64 13°3 6°6 
MCICCBEOE. o iccssccscseoens: 72°8 | 64:0 9°04 | 19°55 11°9 8°0 
Eincoly, (icles: Rahiedeke 73°9 -} 71:3 4°40 | 20°24 10°5 7°38 
Middlesex _............0+.- FSAe VFO? 4°44 | 14°80 13:0 4°7 
MAGHIEOULD “yccccsese.sss 53°6 |45°2 5°38 | 18°90 11°3 47 
DELO: so vesssceceseocosear 64°4 | 65°2 7°43 | 18°96 big Bs 10°7 
Northampton ........ a? 71:2 | 63°8 711°28 | 26°09 oF ay: 
Northumberland ........ 1 81°9 | 69°4 | 3°91] 15°19 15:0 77 
Wottine band <...<.405cs0500 VG a an es ar 8:77 | 2E-63 13°4 8°9 
lo AS 69°S | °72°7 5°33 | 18°74 8°3 a2 
PRRAAG. vin icsccvicessteces aS 796 | G67 112-73 8°6 6°7 
PANO Taek ious cdsvess oo Gia 257° Vo) -4°69' 14°50 11°5 9°8 
HC oc) Se er 68°8 | 67:1 | 6°84] 15°81 10°5 6°3 
Southampton ............ GEO [77-0 3°70 | 17°69 10°9 be7 
EAE OFC is cares dn eate ovacenhs 58°3 | 46°8 110°20 | 29°14 17 5:9 
St oe) eel ain er 50°3 | 64°4 6°71 | 19°80 10°5 8°2 
og) Oh ae a eee 74:4 | 81:2 | 2°80] 14°74 12°0 5:0 
RIB ON sees sepa ouCsipou’ 75°7 | 80°71 | 4°19 | 18°14 11:0 6°8 
WV AE WICK céplsostasatiiveeses 721 1 62°84 7:19 | 20°92 14°38 Bod 
Westmoreland............ 18677 | 769 P 3°16 | 12°38 79 9°7 
LS Re eae 66°3 | 69°2 | 7°63 | 17°49 7°38 Yb 
Worcester —c.....0scc000 68°9 | 61°4 } 7°83 | 22°89 13°2 6°4 
York, East Riding .... 81-9}. 70°1 5°65 | 21°88 8:0 
cm SNORE ly, SOTO 712 2°86 | 17°26 | 12°3 8°9 
Ce ay ee 7324. Wb2. LTS ft 2469 6°9 
SOUL OW BLES Licesnsenses 60°8 | 40°5 Lar fs Bs ey eo Not 6°4 
Ls Dee en eta ae 61°3 | 44°4 | 4°58 | 12°00 } separately 81 
DEETROPOUIS™ woses vssiscesess 89°4 | 86°9 | 3°05 | 13°01 Ba 4°2 
Avge. for England... 6'5 
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The above column for the numbers of scholars attending public 
schools is taken from the “ Report of the Committee on the State 
“‘ of Popular Education in England,” vol. i, part vi, p. 595, and the 
column as to the relative illegitimacy for 1859 already printed in 
p. 231, is here repeated. 

It appears that the Metropolis exhibits this remarkable result. 
It is second only as regards the number of the marriages, it is 
highest as regards the state of education, it is very high with 
reference to the prudence of its inhabitants, but it is lowest in the 
scale of illegitimacy. 

A like result is not, however, obtained from the table in other 
cases. 

In Cumberland, Westmoreland, Hereford, the East and North 
Riding of Yorkshire, the illegitimacy is very high, and so is the 
standard of education, and the prudence in marrying. But in 
Monmouthshire, Cornwall, Lancashire, Staffordshire, the education is 
low, the illegitimacy is also low, but there is a high proportion of 
early marriages. In Norfolk, however, the state of education as 
regards the men is far below the average though as regards the women 
it is aboveit. There the number of men who marry under age is 
rather above the average, but that of the women is below it. This 
county has long been distinguished for the high rate of illegitimacy. 

Notwithstanding these remarks it is to be doubted, whether any 
general result can be obtained beyond this, that the want of education 
is not accompanied with a large comparative amount of illegitimacy. 
Tt will be seen hereafter that in the whole kingdom of Scotland, 
where probably the people are the most educated of any nation in 
the world, the general rate of illegitimacy far exceeds that of 
England. 

The Registrar-General in his “ Fourteenth Annual Report,” 
p. 12, having pointed out the differences of the rate of illegitimacy 
in different counties observes, “these returns undoubtedly imply 
“ varieties in the state of the family relations, in the social education 
“of children, and in the morals of the people. But it must not be 
“immediately assumed, as has been sometimes done, in comparing 
“the counties of England and Wales, any more than in comparing | 
“ the results of our returns with those of other countries, that the 
“ relative morality of the population is expressed by these numbers.” 

Then having pointed out the child-bearing ages of women as being 
between 15 and 55, and principally between 20 and 40, he shows 
ina table the numbers of women married and unmarried in each 
county at the two divisions of ages as ascertained at the Census 
of 1841, and the births of children in each class and the proportional 
number of children to women. 

The following extract from that table is given :— 
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ti Birth Proportion of Births, 
ehperien s eae out of Wedlock, 
rae peg i to 100 Unmarried Women 
A f ad to 100 Married Women. and Widows. 
Registration Divisions, 


Under the Under the Of the Age | Of the Age 
Age of 40. Age of 55. of 28—40. of 15—6d. 


ee 



































MP STANG cir, astd Cevassciin’s hee aed. soeet  36°197 22°470 8°365 1715 
MARR OTE su cicvansiaiinniisensce hash 30°657. | 20-420 1:500 Sa 
South-Eastern counties ........0... 35°023 21°920 3°064 1°860 
South Midland wort = ebeegeoeaye 35°701 22°400 3°946 1°944 
Eastern Fen, Sil sadoxay 34°572 21°463 4°943 2°462 
ROUGR- Western. 5, derareerens 36°677 22°020 2°735 1°396 
West Midland counties ............ 35°531 22°597 3°707 1°855 
North _,, Bh dl cieairie,. 35:978 22°298 4°494 2213 
North-West ees 8 een 36°123 23°903 ool 1°936 
WOERGRUe cn 36°608 23°742 4°101 2°018 
Northern counties,,.........scccssssesees 37°781 24°510 4°254 2°086 
Monmouthshire and Wales ........ 36°143 | 22°344 S517 1791 





Upon this table the Registrar-General, remarks :— 

“ Excluding London from view as the returns are probably 
“imperfect, it may be inferred that generally the unmarried women 
“in the counties south of the Thames, comprising the descendants of 
“the old Saxon population have few illegitimate children; Wales 
“ stands next in the scale.* The West Midland, the North-Western 
“and the South Midland counties, covering the area of the ancient 
“ Mercia, present less favourable results; while in Yorkshire, the 
“ Northern counties, the North Midland counties and particularly 
“the Eastern counties covering the area of the ancient Danish 
“ population, the number of illegitimate children is excessively great.” 
By Mercia it is presumed reference is made to the ancient Britons. 

It thus appears that the Registrar-General is prepared to bring 
forward the subject of race, as having an important bearing in the 
solution of this problem. But without wholly denying its influence 
in some respects, and under certain circumstances, it appears difficult 
to estimate any influence therefrom, after the amalgamation of the 
races during ten or twelve centuries in this kingdom, upon the 
conduct of the population. 

It may be allowed to make this observation, that though there 
are, no doubt, considerable bodies of people to be dealt with in 
England and Wales, yet the counties are so very varying in their 
extent, and so intermixed among themselves, without any natural 


* In the division termed Wales is included the county of Monmouth, which 
having in itself a low rate of illegitimacy, naturally affects this table as applied to 
the principality of Wales. 


R2 
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boundaries or proper characteristic distinctions that they do not 
form good subjects for analytical statistics. And it is also to be 
remarked that the number of subjects to be examined in some of the 
counties are but few, which is an important circumstance to be 
always borne in view when deductions are proposed to be drawn in 
statistics. 

The registration divisions also which diminish the number of the 
county distinctions are not in themselves uniform either in size or 
any other general characteristics. 

Before concluding this part of the subject it may be thought 
convenient to distinguish among the different counties the criminal 
statistics, which have a bearing upon illegitimacy, and the sum of 
which was given on p. 225. 

















Concealment of Birth, Concealment of Birth, 
re ee Total Crimes Committed. | Persons Committed (or Bailed) 
1859. 1858. 1859. 1858. 1857. 

No No. No. No. No. 

BGQCONG, 5c cccns senckcnaeociaeun’ _ 1 —— 1 — 
BES seas cuit eo esac Cina aadstaeeee 1 3 2 4 — 
| Rs ee am 3 2 1 4 2 

Cartridge 9 c.stacaratelivusnsieden: oe 1 os 1 a 
SC) ae a en eee _- 4 _ 4 — 
Camwell ys ei itrR wes 3 3 5 2 1 
Camiberland, 550667)...c20es50038 2 1 2 1 1 

TICLOY cressqeactansepepennenaanasss: 5 3 5 3 ae 

Devon .,...... pF A ee td 4 8 6 4 — 
MORSEt aa dinn de 4 2 6 3 1 
MDAET INSP. pew: cond essence isacereecs _ 2 _ 2 —_ 
ESC CS Gah ented, SeMek ate Al eee Sem 1 ] 2 1 ] 
nine ie a aes 2 3 — 3 6 
Hereford .. 2 1 1 1 4 
WICEGCO cc cchusaivcerenai senses —_ 4 1 —- 2 

PY GATING GOW. vas sadpse ovnaweredans _ 1 — 2 — 
BORG ons Sstatesavavapbanaanedeeet 4 3 2 -_- 4 
LAACASTEE: 7 irssictrerenciesd 9 13 9 7 6 
PABVOCREEY ccikeinincasri unseen: —_ 2 — 2 1 
DRRCOI \ csscossassixechomassauesexs 4 8 9 4 6 
Middlesex (with London) .| 16 19 5 6 6 
NE GUIOMEN sicscsaaizcxesasnesdsors —— 1 - — 1 
NOrEOUK,. Gcaassparetaeeitsecsss 5 6 3 a 4 
Northataptom’ s, caticcssieass: 6 1 4 — 3 
Northumberland ....,.. sees 4 — 2 1 1 
Nothing haHP)...sasacameane 1 2 2 3 -- 
Oxtord .cidwaiteuanenton 5 4 5 4 1 
Rittland csenssasietnwccu’ -— 1 1 — 1 
NIG vive tinwaasdee sah ene — 2 — 2 ] 
DOMETSCE .clavomicsincerveied ack 7 5 5 3 3 
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Concealment of Birth, Concealment of Birth. 
Total Crimes Committed. pes ti ee on 
Counties, DERE LE ee EE ee See 
1859. 1858. 1859. 1858. 1857. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
DOULA POU: csssscserccscdecens 3 — 1 5 3 
OA a ae eee 5 5 Bs) 3 4 
RNIN ets sce sicencunsccatics 1 2 —_ 2 2 
PRREUEN sey scesisidheveses Sgueieadeinny 3 — 4 2 8 
a EE ea 2 4 1 3 2 
A SS ee a 4 ll 2 5 1 
Westmoreland ...............00+. 1 2 a — — 
De Se casas tetas 4 3 2 1 1 
RSE Face ciaencsnndedsocs 5 7 3 2 5 
1 EO TAR Ee ll 6 6 “$8 8 
SGUEIE AW AICS? 5c csnccseescsace, 8 3 3 4 — 
North ,, ee eee a 1 1 1 1 4 





Disobeying Bastardy Orders and Prostitutes.—Details for each County. 





Prostitutes. 


Disoheying Bastardy Orders. (Offences against Vagrancy Act.) 























Counties. 

1859. 1858. 1859. 1858. 
No. No. No. No. 
PME syed alc ss Bcc beswassans 8 4 — 1 
(OR a aa, Be eae eee eee 14 24 Il 9 

EG OER PERC? Cee 21 17 1 on 
IAUTID ES, chiseccctonegcacssoacee: 13 ag 16 6 
BO ocd dos th ceases seneeees 144 167 178 124 
oy Se ae Sls pene 157 57 63 90 
PAWAVELIBNG. .. foas0ve casaresneses 119 97 10 33 
DCI Y wiikcxnsdasiosss geatentesiseds 156 126 17 16 
DS WON Scientist tee: 47 36 153 165 
[Se A Se ne eee eee 15 21 21 12 
LCT ee, oe 199 211 216 201 
Ss 2 eens SEM RS Sina 38 47 3 29 
Gloucester (with Bristol).... 49 23 162 192 
MUG CN cn praise cvadedcarieces «ce: 79 24 27 20 
REEINOEO Gapiedecctraiauesotiveseinncs 10 81 3 3 
MEUBED AOU | eb bedesctesnscseds 8 6 1 1 
i ieee SERS. Se Reais mee 34 Be 50 69 
MS CASCCH a soncscdosnastoceeveseunet 1,053 1,184 806 902 
BTC CSE CE rie sth et okieericecevten: 27 Be 2 3 
POOR. (Bic casstcte cdc esttebdvued 86 io: 52 42 
Middlesex (with London) . 229 285 3,465 6,050 
MEGRMOUEN! 2 iiss iiss nceatet 26 38 69 90 
1s | ee oe eee 58 54 16 23 
Northampton .......cseeeee 14 17 18 24 


Northumberland ................ 86 $27 246 198 
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Disobeying Bastardy Orders and Prostitutes—Contd. 
pee erecerernsresce see ca SRSSC ITSICEE L ECAREMS  ED AI SES SOR IEE E ECE ETSNTE DE AELE L II, 


: : Prostitutes. 
Disobeying Bastardy Orders. (Offences against Vagrancy Act.) 




















Counties. 
1859. 1858. 1859. 1858. 
ee sess a eee —_—— a 

No. No. No. No. 
Nottifighant ,...naijcemsaioes 75 90 13 10 
OxfOre cciciknoiss eee 17 25 43 53 
Rutland. sdiseissseatienss 4 i 2 2 
Galop — ssessbatvoctiasenne 82 96 11 17 
SomePaet...ho seeders 58 88 61 34 
Southampton sssisavsssvsteress 26 a7 202 137 
StalGEA .,stvesassisseesivavehpyoes 266 194 186 192 
SA MEOURE, aaectatissiataemncstiteesss 43 40 29 10 
SUTEOS ; aserhisrsutstarasvenbarns 10 13 7 8 
DSUSSER .accumresrcateevatecttane. 31 24 3 7 
W OP WICK echiccanedsescatnne 92 70 153 155 
Westmoreland .........c.cccsece 43 37 9 10 
"WRHNES 5 ove scvtssssmecmasesta vata 15 22 8 7 
"WW ORGESEER: © 03. sicsantsccsnntuitenus: 31 bl 43 48 
"YOrk:. oosshins tecssnsones ee 710 896 711 f13 

WALES. 

AMGIESE 5 sceycoriiteessirressaneris 19 7 — 2 

TSECCOR se cicin sonsaastrereessoscaaees 107 79 _ — 

CORO O A 555 cakvansascorssansnghanss 4 4 2 — 
Caertiarthen  ....ichtcssesteees 115 116 — 10 
Carnarvon iivsiecesscoese saeshans 9 4 15 12 
DED « ssisssharesiarsngoconivnss 23 15 1 5 
IB PUaG Reps ctaissasbbsacendcetteesnaners: 25 26 2 Z 
GUAMORPAN sshsicssecasaposntarsss 131 132 185 189 

WECTTOBELD:  shevgascasssdiscotncass 19 12 a — 
MOnIBOMELY | siccnsisetisrecovee, 43 34 13 15 

PEMBPOKS. — shscsiebthiaservers 29 33 = — 
PRAGIOE scsdthecncinntersnasneets 13 ll — 4 





ITl.—Of Lllegitimacy in the different Towns of England and Wales. 


It is now proposed to refer to the different towns in England and 
the Registrar-General’s report enables us to obtain results in respect 
of two years, namely for 1845 and 1857, thus embracing an interval 
of twelve years. 

It is impossible to draw any general result from this table. 
The principal towns in the counties which are distinguished by their 
high rate of illegitimacy, exhibit a like character in these tables. 
Norwich, and Yarmouth in Norfolk, Shrewsbury in Shropshire, 
Hereford in Herefordshire, Nottingham in Nottinghamshire, are all 
marked by such high rate. It will be observed, however, that in 
Birmingham, Bristol, Dudley, Liverpool, Sheffield, and the Metropolis, 
where the population is very dense, the rate is low. 
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Such is the case also in the seaports, namely, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Southampton, Liverpool, Hull, Sunderland, and Swansea. 

The seats of the two Universities stand in a very fair position, 
and so also do the two fashionable watering places of Bath, and 
Cheltenham; though Brighton and Scarborough, which last town 
besides being a seaport is a very gay place, are. unfavourably distin- 
guished. 

The manufacturing towns in Cheshire, Lancashire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, also for the most part exhibit an unfavourable 
appearance, notwithstanding the density of their population. 





Total Proportion of 


Illegitimate x 
# Registered Births. Tlegitimates to 100 Born. 


Births. 


1845. | 1857. | 1845. +1957.| 2.) 2& 


crease.| crease. 


1845. | 1857. | 














| ore 











Aberystwith..csssisseee 49 36], 759 733 | 6:5 4*9 —— 
PASTOR; sclessiontecaxacgazesed: 605 346 | 7,294 | 4,608 | 8:3 75 — 
[eS Seen Cee renee 129 93 | 1,895 | 1,639 | 6°8 5°7 _ 
BPCIOME . vistaati iss 72 72 ft 1,460 +-1,248' £ 62 6:3 — 
Berwick-on-Tweed .... 50 47 782 703 | 6°4 G7 — 
Birmingham ............ 293 | 378 | 5,646 | 8,020 7 4°5 4°7 w— 
DORON: o venceheatlevsggisaes 546 | 443 | 4,560 | 5,100 | 12°0 aw | — 
Brighton... ssisisccesssscas 78 153 | 1,434 | 2,234 5°4 6°8 _ 
BrIS608 cscrrdicteie: wet eae 105 § 2,157 | 2,135 f S°1 4°9 —_ 
Do ssncsscakesiegazecosii: 297 | 240] 3,315 | 3,368 | 9-0 71 — 
CamMbAd Pe sisi. ssocssssess 72 504 848 750 | 8°5 6°6 — 
CAL SIS siccedsactaxearerscs 127 145 | 1,244 | 1,482 [10-2 9°8 — 
Caermarthen  ,.......00. 121 118 | 1,194 } 1,164 | 10°71 | 10°1 

Cheltenham wince | 71 68 | 1,239 | 1,200 | 5°7 57 
Cockermouth ............ 95 y31.4 1,153 11,371 4 3°2 9°6 _ 
COventry sssisssaessresssiss. 100 } 115 7 1,391 | 1,611 ] 8-4 yi -— 
EONS Bide vice av osnsieouss 101 Esi f 1,309 (4,772 toe 7°4 a 
10 CU eee 220 303-] 4,031 | 5,887 | 3°5 5°1 — 
Dirham | 4... .sssssisiissias 108 | 148 | 1,766 | 2,810] 6:1 §°3 a 
BEXOLCE b.icisssvcpenasdsvivest’ 42 52:4 280i 801 | 5°2 6°5 — 
PalWouthi iss. .csssssisvsess. 43 37 636 640 | 6°8 5°8 — 
Gloucester ...c..secccceoss 60 SO <9) 1,097 4 66 3 — 

LUE LE) Sates on eer oem 361 | 352 | 4,064 | 4,466 | 8-9 7°9 — 
Herefora ........... EFtse5301 88 99 | 958 | 1,049 4 9-2 9°4 — 
Huddersfield ,........... 388 | 392 | 4,355 | 4,827 |] 8°9 8°1 — 
BAU 50k canveestsst Wiksistiee 704° 112 | 1,460 } L910] 5'2 5°9 — 
Tpswich issaisssssissesssss 70 814 848 | 1,269 8°3 6°4 —_ 
Lancaster.....ssc.srsasevis 71 6049 1057 | 1,211} -6°7 7a oa 
MEO ssbtextesdinvasecceoess 407 525 1 6,655. |. 8,208 |) 61 6°4 — 
CIC CS COF ..iasccnsissieocess 179 +210 1 2,196 | ~2,442 |. 8°2 8°6 —_ 
COU, Sates iihiiiiend 62 121 | 1,206 } 1,569 54 igs? — 
EAVCLPOON ve caviccsaccsnason 402 456 410,103 | 9,367 | 4°0 4°9 — 
Macclesfield............ ».. 229 202.4 3,992 ) 1993. )11°3 1 20s1 — 
Manchester ...........000 500 | 610 | 7,860 | 9,076] 6°4 eel — 
Merthyr Tydvil ........ 125 215: t 2429 |. 4,603 §: 57] ay — 
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Nlegitimate Total : se pead 
Births. Repitecoa Births. Pee 





13945.) 1957.4, 02-1 Re 


crease.| crease. 


1845. | 1857, |] 1845. | 1857. 


























Newcastle-on-Tyne....| 169 263 42,411 -1 33652: 770 far — 
Worwiem: bas.catnmente pa ek 260% 1,733 ) 23474 Pid? 7ie's Samed 
Northampton ............ 60 64.4. 1,955: -b 1607 & 572 4°0 — 
Nottimghaim...c pisses 18] 279: 0. .1,767 42,6038. | 10:2. ).10*7 — 
OXTOEG — “Uucannsctaneees = | 37 597 633 | 5°2 5°8 —_ 
Portsmouth sicssedsecrseess 106 129 | 2,469 | 3,769 | 4°3 3°4 — 
Ply mG Gh cncsssnstcssaen bo 1071. 1,oa0.). 4,922 4. 4) 5°6 _ 
Preston: = caves esters ook 371 | 3,171 | 3,967 | 10°4 9°4 — 
Salisbury. AEG Acc aia 21 20 293 S02 972 6°6 — 
Scarborough ,.,.......... 65 73 782 919 | 8:3 i? — 
ShYrews WUPY’ ..,-<csegiaedser 49 66 578 723 4 8°5 1 | — 
rol Loyil |: aR cae pepe ase 164 297 | 3,510 | 5,109 | 4°7 5°8 — 
Southampton 4] 74 854 | 1,614 | 4°8 4°6 _ 
NOR oil aiiditlaseseoteue 37 38 603 7114 O'1 5°3 — 
StOCK POR csccb isscessevon 287° 240 | 33213 7 3,320 F379 7°4 —_ 
Sunderland ......sc.000000 114 | 140] 2,047 | 3,602 | 5°6 oo — 
SIWANSER sccoasprermasvedar ce 39 774 1,164 1 1,852 4 3°0 4°2 — 
Watwick Gaicti<asqaod 66 78. 1,067 1 1,222°1. 6:2 64 | — 
AV GRASUE:, 5550 2c carerteareens 743) 33 533 560 f 5°4 5°9 —_ 
Wolverhampton ,....... 194 297-1 3,206 | 5,329.) 6°1 5°6 — 
WY OFCESUOR! cs ccsnaysscxess 55 65 662 863 | 8:3 7°9 — 
Warmly, | cccacnccccatons 92 75 800 933 |11°5 8:0 — 
OR A ainicitsctiantealaane lll 159 | 1,507 | 1,841 | 7°4 86 | — 
PACEROPOHS wi jeuranigsesxer 2,423 13,748 165,884 |89,577 | 3°7 4°2 ~~ 





It appears that the proportion of illegitimate births increased in 
25 towns, and in the Metropolis, but it decreased in 31, and in 2 
towns it remained the same. : 

The towns in which the rate was highest in 1857 were Norwich, 
Nottingham, Macclesfield, and Caermarthen, while it was lowest 
in Portsmouth, Sunderland, Swansea, Merthyr Tidvil, and the 
Metropolis. 


IV.—Of the Influence of the Seasons of the Year. 


The Registrar-General has supplied the means from which the 
following table may be framed of the births in the different quarters 
of the year. The numbers are of the births registered :— 
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| Quart Quart Quarter ending! Quarter endi 

Year, Total | ending Marck. | ending June. | September. | December. 
sae *663,071 170,430 170,444 161,181 161,016 
aia a 43,002 11,256 10,583 10,428 10,735 
1858 655,481 170,959 169,115 157,445 157,962 
sngersteaes 43,305 11,657 11,004 10,496 10,148. 
1859 689,881 175,532 175,864 168,394 170,091 
veeneeenenes 44,751 11,584 11,061 10,883 11,223 








* The first line shows the number of births of both kinds, the second line that 
of the illegitimate. 





The only result to be obtained from this table is the fact that the 
greatest number of illegitimate births occur in the first quarter of 
the year, and the least number, in the third quarter. But the rule is 
much the same as regards the whole number of births, so that it 
cannot be alleged that there is anything in the different seasons 
which affects the relative proportions between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate births. 

Some variation, however, occurs in regard to the different 
portions of England in this respect, and the following table shows 
these variations for the year 1859 :— 














Divisions, Total. March. June, Pht 3 December. 

$89,577 | 23,434 | 22,144 | 21,648 | 22,351 

SAO, oy csasssvenucdhesscasteesses 3.748 1,029 886 389 95] 
55,753 | 14,451 | 13,925 | 13,663.| 13,714 
Oasis aes coat { 3,294 g85 | 811 743 | 855 
42,325 | 10,869 | 10,913 | 10,281 | 10,262 

ee EARS bee Soto { 2,799 pid aed Voge gy teat °° 
i a 36,702 9,647 | 9,622 | 8,714 | 8,719 
et ge Cnet 3,001 789 803 651 758 
55,867 | 14,455 | 14,415 | 13,398 | 13,599 
South-Western Oo eveoseoseereee { 3,365 935 849 4g "339 
a ol 82,552 | 21,448 | 20,925 | 19,867 | 20,312 
West Midland .....sssess.0.0. { 5,316 1,400 | 1,282 | 1,309 | 1,325 
43,536 | 11,212 | 31,219 | 10,442 | 10,663 
eS { 3,529 965 08 | 859 897 
102,472 | 26,115 | 26,923 | 25,100 | 24,334 

BREE CHEED copespecternee ye 227 1,832 | 1,806 | 1,834] 1,751 
70,859 | 17,986 | 18,478 | 17,178 | 17,217 

OTK sssssessssennsessnesereenennie 5,154 1,285 | 1,266 | 1,347 | 1,256 
j 40,397 | 10,170 | 10,517 | 10,034 | 9,676 
Norther esssssssssesssscsceon sa 2,726 673 | 644 701 708 
43,031 | 10,643 | 11,363 | 10,856 | 10,169 

Welsh vicsses sreersserecsrsceseennes { 2,843 732 703 714 694 


- 





+ The first line gives the total number of births, the second line that of the 
illegitimate only. 
NE NL Ae LITT STEEL TL ae ET BR a I OE a TT I a ETE, I TT ETT IY IIIT OO 
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In all the divisions except that of York, and the Eastern, 
Northern, and North-Western divisions, the excess in the number 
of the births occurred in the March quarter, but in several of the 
divisions the minimum numbers do not appear in the September 
quarter. 


V.—Of the difference between the Sexes in Illegitimate Births. 


It is, perhaps, desirable to note the proportion which prevails 
between the sexes of these children. In the “Sixth Annual Report,” 
the Registrar-General remarks that “ the number of boys born is in 
“all countries greater than the number of girls; and it has been 
“ generally observed that the excess of males is greatest among 
“legitimate children; but in England the difference appears at 
** present to be inconsiderable, or not more than 18 in 10,000. In 
“ the lowest terms that express these relations there were 20 boys to 
“19 girls legitimate, and 21 boys to 20 girls among dllegitimate 
“ children born alive.” This refers to the year 1842. There is no 
separate returns of the sexes of the illegitimate children for 1843 and 
1844. 


But in the “ Eighth Annual Report,” p. 38, there is a table in 
a note which shows as follows for all England :— 


In respect of ali children born during seven years, 1839-45, 


the ratio of males to females was aiiisitiicsssisiiescsasd sc.cava 10°515: 1 
In respect of legitimate children born in two years, 1842-45, 

CHE POLIO WAS. iniscessssssvcsnteagistvesslincancshes svlvcagsstissacoaglMMaasiwenncsseaneie 10°510: 1 
Of legitimate ChHNUAGPEH-— sisisssiriadsssdssridissstibadisitsoiedatearoeenaddosecnes 10°393 : 1 


And in the text it is stated that the proportions are in iegitimate 
children nearly 20 boys to 19 girls, in illegitimate children 26 boys 
to 25 girls. 

Again, in the “Thirteenth Annual Report’’ for 1850, p. 13, 
the subject is resumed. It is there stated that in that year 104 boys 
were born in England to every 100 girls, or 26 boys to 25 girls. 
The Registrar-General remarks, “If the children are distributed into 
“ two classes it is found that the boys born im wedlock are to those 
“ born owt of wedlock as 13°78 to 1; while the girls of the corres- 
“ ponding classes are as 13°66 to 1. The reason of the discrepancy 
“is this—the excess of boys born ouwé of wedlock over girls, 103°38 
“to 100, is not so great as the excess of boys among the children . 
“ born in wedlock (104'28 to 100).” 

In the “ Fourteenth Report’’ for 1851, p. 9, it is recorded that 
to every 1,000 girls 1,047 boys were born, but to every 1,000 girls 
born out of wedlock only 1,089 boys were born. 

The Registrar-General here states: “The sex of the child is 
“ supposed to be influenced, to a considerable extent, by the relative 
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_ “ages of the parents,* but the truth of this cannot be tested by the 
“ English returns.” 

In the table appended to this part of the Report the exact ratios 
are shown for the whole of the kingdom to be as follows :— 


Males born in wedlock to every 100 females So DOIN .....sss000s 104°7 
3 out of 99 Sp. ows SERRA UNIO 103°9 


As, however, the examination is carried out through the different 
counties, the proportions are found to vary considerably, and in 
twelve counties the proportions in respect of illegitimate children 
were reversed, there being more females than males born in this 
class. . 

In the “ Sixteenth Report,” p. 12, it is remarked that in the 
year 1853 the excess of boys among children born out of wedlock 
was 4°6 in 100, since to 100 girls 1046 boys were born. ‘This is 
abave the proportion in the previous years ; but it appears that there 
was a general increase, as the ratio of all the boys born in that year 
to all the girls was nearly 105 to 100, or 21 boys to 20 girls. 

Subsequent Reports show the following figures :— 




















Legitimate. Illegitimate. 
Years. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
1854 vss bdbassone 104°4 100 106°1 100 
OO7 usreses 105°2 100 104°1 100 
Ser eee 104°4 100 106°2 100 


PO iiessasvaysars 104°5 100 105°7 100 





The twelve counties in which the proportions were reversed in 
the year 1851 were:— 


*Surrey. * Norfolk. Lancashire | 
*Berks. Wilts. Yorkshire, East Riding 
Bucks. *Rutland. is West 45 

Cambridge. * Notts. * Westmoreland. 


In 1857 an excess of females over males occurred in fifteen 
counties, namely in— 


* Surrey. Northamptonshire. Warwickshire. 
Hants. Bedfordshire. *Rutlandshire. 

*Berks. *Norfolk. —- *Notts. 
Middlesex. Cornwall. Derbyshire. 
Herts. Hereford. * Westmoreland. 








* This remark is repeated in the “ Sixteenth Annual Report,” p. 10. 
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Of these counties eight appear in the former list. 

M. Quetelet “ Recherches sur la Population, ”” in 1827, pointed out 
that the relation of male to female births in France was 1,000 to 938, 
and in the Netherlands 1,000 to 945; and M. Edouart Sins; in the 
same year, “Statistique Nationale,” p. 21, showed that the average 
for ten years in the Netherlands was 1 male to ‘9427 females, while 
he observes that in different parts of Europe it was almost every- 
where as 1 male to ‘9545 females. 

No distinction is here made between legitimate and illegitimate 
births. 

M. Legoyt reports of the year 1857, in the “Annuaire de 
* Economie Politique, &c.,’’ that the number of children born 
in France was 105°39 males to 100 females legitimate, but only 
103°24 males to 100 females ilegitimate. He shows that a similar 
result existed in previous years, and observes that this singular fact, 
which must be considered as one of the laws attending the progress 
of population in all countries, remains still inexplicable. 

But in England it will be seen that, though in some years this 
rule prevailed, in later years the proportions between the sexes have 
been greater in favour of the males among the illegitimate than 
among the legitimate births; and in Belgium, as shown above,* in 
1858, the total number of female illegitimate children born alive 
exceeded those of the male by 3 

This subject is discussed by the Registrar-General of Scotland in 
his “ Second Annual Report,’ where he deals with the Statistics for 
1856. He observes, “that in Scotland, while the legitimate births 
“ yielded 105:2 males to every 100 females, the illegitimate yielded 
“ 106°1 males to every 100 females; or the proportion of males to 
“females was higher than among the legitimate births. This was 
“ strikingly the case with regard to the insular districts. There, while 
“ the legitimate births yielded 107-7 males to 100 females, the illegiti- 
‘“‘ mate births were in the proportion of 1142 males to 100 females.’’ 
Jn the midJand and rural districts the proportion was 104°9 legiti- 
mate and 105: illegitimate males to 100 females ; in the town districts 
it was 105°4 and 107°5 illegitimate males to 100 females. | 

It is also noticed in the Prussian statistical tables abstracted by 
Sir F, Goldsmid, already referred to, and published in vol, xxiii of the 
Journal, at p. 208. There an hypothesis is started by the editor of 
the tables, that the fruit of a first pregnancy is oftener female than 
male, and if this be a statistical fact it would explain the smaller 
preponderance of males among illegitimate children, most of whom 
are the fruits of first pregnancies. The editor of the tables remarks, 
however, that the smaller preponderance of males among the illegiti- 


* See p. 224, 
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mate children has no constant proportion. This is also shown by the 
_ previous observations. 

The statistical fact is not yet established, though it seems to be 
one quite capable of proof; and taking all the information together, 
it is impossible at present to lay down any general rule as regulating 
the proportion between the sexes in illegitimate births as varying 
from that which generally prevails in legitimate births.* 


VI.—Of Pauper Lllegitimacy. 


The previous remarks have applied to the general illegitimacy of 
children born in this country every year; it is now proposed to examine 
the amount of that illegitimacy which exists amidst the lowest 
classes of society, being that which falls for relief upon the poor 
rate. This difficulty occurs in reference to any general comparison 
between the general and the pauper illegitimacy. The Registrar. 
General’ s Reports give the number of children born in the course of 
every year, but the Poor Law Board’s Reports can only show who are 
relieved on a particular day in the year; so that, though the latter 
show how many illegitimate children were relieved on the Ist of July 
in any given year, they cannot show whether such children were born 
in that year, or in any antecedent year within fifteen. On the other 
hand, illegitimate children born in the same year, though destitute and 
chargeable before or after the lst July, but not so on that particular 
day, will not appear in these reports. Nevertheless, if a series of 
years be taken and compared together in the two reports average 
results may be fairly eliminated. 

Comparing the table on p. 221, which shows that the general 
illegitimacy is about 6°5 per cent. upon the population, with the 
table printed hereunder, which gives the pauper illegitimacy at 
about 16 upon the population, it follows that the amount of illegiti- 
macy in all classes of society above the very lowest is about 4:9 per 
cent. 

It will be remembered that great alterations in the law regarding 
pauper bastardy took place in the years 1834 and 1844. In 1834, by 
the 4th and 5th Wm. IV., cap. 76, the power of proceeding against 
the putative father of a bastard child prior to its birth and charge- 
ability was abolished, and the guardians of the union or parish 
in which the child, when born, became chargeable, were authorized 
to obtain an order at the quarter sessions upon the putative father 
for reimbursement of the expenses of its relief, though such order 
was not to be obtained upon the uncorroborated testimony of the 

* Nevertheless, the physiological facts referred to in the note on p. 225, offers 
some explanation of the facts stated by M. Legoyt. If there be more male still- 
born among the children of primipare, and the illegitimate children abound 


most in first pregnancies, it is easy to infer a preponderance of female illegitimate 
children over the ordinary proportion between the sexes at birth, 
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mother, who was also relieved from all penal consequences in regard 
to her conduct. A less costly and more frequent tribunal, namely, 
the petty sessions, was substituted by the Statute 2nd and 8rd Vict., 
cap. 85. But in 1844 an entirely new plan was introduced. The 
guardians and the parish officers were deprived of all power of inter- 
ference, and to the mother alone was given the right of obtaining for 
herself an order of justices to compel the putative father to pay a 
weekly contribution towards the maintenance of her child, whether 
she was relieved from the poor rates or not. 

The consequences which resulted from the alteration of the law 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, is shown by a table set 
out in the “Third Report of the Poor Law Commissioners,” 
Appendix, p. 828, which exhibits the difference between the number 
of bastards chargeable at the time when the new law was introduced, 
and that which existed after the expiration of two years. The table 
contains the returns in the order of the counties, and points out the 
positions of those counties with reference to the bastardy, the 
population, and the pressure of the poor rate in them respectively. 

It will appear in a subsequent part of this paper, but it is here to 
be stated generally, that the total number for England and Wales of 
bastards chargeable in the year ending 25th March, 1835, was 71,298, 
while in the year ending 25th March, 1837, that is two years after- 
wards, the total number was 45,1385. The reduction was 37 per cent. 
This is, doubtless, to be attributed greatly to the general improve- 
ment which then took place in the management of the relief to the 
poor. Of course, the bastards chargeable in 1837 were not all 
new-born children, inasmuch as many of those chargeable in 1835 
continued to be so for some years afterwards. 

The progress of pauper illegitimacy was not so distinctly shown 
from 1837 to 1846 as could be desired. The Annual Reports of the 
Poor Law Commissioners give returns of the paupers chargeable 
during the quarter of the year ending 25th March, from which the 
following table is framed, referring, however, to the out-door poor 
only :— 





Number Number Number 


























of Years. of Illegitimate of 
Unions. Children. the Mothers. 
931 1839 6,291 5,148 
— 740 6,751 5,376 
578 "41 5,900 4,886 
584 "42 6,486 4,941 
585 "43 7,210 5,361 
— "44 7,907 5,908 
oe *45 6,741 5,028 


—_ "46 6,660 4,974 
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These reports do not supply any information as to the number of 
these classes of paupers maintained in the workhouses of the unions. 
But a Parliamentary Paper of the House of Commons, No. 115, of 
the year 1841, shows the number of female inmates and children in 
535 unions in the year 1840, from which it appears that the number 
of legitimate children was 36,895, of illegitimate 12,861; and the 
number of mothers of bastards was 5,156, and of other women 14,011. 
If these numbers be added to the out-door paupers above enumerated 
for 1840, the number of illegitimate children will be 19,612, that of 
the mothers will be 10,5382. It must be noticed that the number of 
unions is not exactly even, there being four unions more in the list 
of in-door paupers above that of the out-door, so that probably the 
number of children may be stated as about 20,000, and that of their 
mothers at 11,000. 

The population of the 535 unions is given in the Parliamentary 
Paper as 10,709,155; and since the population in 1841 was very 
nearly 16,000,000, it is obvious that this computation as to the 
number of illegitimate paupers was very much below the full amount 
for the whole of England and Wales. 

The numbers are here given for a quarter of a year, and therefore 
it will not be correct to compare these numbers with those of 1885 
and 1837 above-stated, without making allowance for the difference 
in the period of the calculation. It will be seen, however, by the 
table itself, that there was a diminution in the numbers from the 
year 1839 to 1846, since the 531 unions of the former year show 
5,148 mothers against 4,974 in the 585 unions of the latter year; 
and in the former there were 6,291 bastards to 6,660 in the latter, 
where there was, indeed, an excess, but not in proportion to the 
excess in the number of unions and the increase of the popalibion 
during seven years. 

It will be remembered, that though the alteration in the system 
of the bastardy laws above referred to was made by the legislature 
in 1844, it did not come into effect until the subsequent year. 

Although, as noticed, there is no information as to the year 1847, 
a complete account has been supplied of the progress, or it may be 
rather said the decline, of pauper bastardy by the returns of the 
Poor Law Board in their annual reports from 1849 to 1860, which 
enable us to obtain this table. See “ Eleventh Annual Report, 
“ Poor Law Board,” pp. 196, 198. 
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Esti- Illegitimate Children. 























Per Per- Mothers 
ated ee : 2 0 
Number Popalas Total Of Non- | Of Able Total centage a) Hlegitimaa 
3 z ? ft oiti- nidren 
Years, ieee Paupers A aes bodied | Out- kes on |Number] Relieved 
Unions.| therein | Relieved. Work. Work- door is © | Popu- of mon co 
in a ! i 3 4 e orKe 
Miltiong: a . Ba Paupers. V2UCTED. | jation, | Paupers. horace 
Jan., 1849] 587 |14,760,| 934,128} 1,116 | 8,159 | 7,753117,028 | 12 ies} 45,247 
July, 5, | 987 |14,850,| 836,300] 937 | 6,805 | 6,897} 14,639 | 10 18 | 4,421 
Jan., 1850} 590 |14,947,| 882,711] 965 | 7,877 | 7,055115,897] ‘11 1°8 | 4,508 
July, ,, | 593 |15,195,) 798,290] 913 | 6,354 | 6,152113,419] 09 | 1°7 | 3,920 
Jan., 1851) 595 | 15,382, | 831,430] 1,087 | 7,470 |5,8624}14,419 | -09 | 1:7 | 3,703 
July, ,, | 597 |15,474,| 785,759 | “950 | 6,333 | 5,536112,819 | °08 1-6" | 3,518 
Jan., 1852] 597 |15,567,| 803,875 981 | 7,349 | 5,478 113,808! ‘09 1%. | 3,483 
July, ,, | 597 |15,668,| 766,757] 960 | 6,355 | 4,994]12,309| +08 6 13,188 
Jan., 1853] 598 |15,790,| 768,516] 989 | 7,251 | 4,501}12,741| -08 17 | 2,894 
July, ,, | 611 |16,325,| 733,518} 989 | 5,856 | 4,274]11,119| :07 1-5, | 2,640 
Jan.,1854] 614 | 16,526,| 807,735 | 1,122 | 7,929 | 4,410}13,461]| 08 Dy i281 
July, ,, | 619 |16,901,| 790,107 | 1,021 | 7,207 | 4,477] 12,705 | °08 1°é 1 2,912 
Jan., 1855] 620 |17,019,| 841,636] 1,100 | 8,435 | 4,993] 14,528 | -09 1:7 | 3,069 
July, ,, | 623 |17,245,| 812,070] 1,047 | 7,123 | 4,910] 13,080] -08 16 | 3,097 
Jan., 1856] 624 |17,455,| 877,767 | 1,136 | 8,927 | 5,310]15,373| ‘09 | 18 | 3,281 — 
July, 5, | 624 '}17,560,| 796,582 | 1,034 | 6,715 | 4,576] 12,325 | -07 15 | 2,890 @ 
Jan.,1857} 624 |17,665,| 843,806 | 1,169 | 8,596 | 4,632] 14,397] -08 1-7 | 2,860 am 
July, 5, | 628 |17,930,] 790,059} 920 | 6,383 | 4,458]11,761 | °07 15 | 2,748 
Jan., 1858} 629 |18,075,| 908,186] 1,082 | 8,263 |5,072114,417| -08 16 | 3,1249% 
July, ,, | 629 |18,225,} 794,190] 931 | 6,229 | 4,288] 11,448] -06 1-4 | 2,571 
Jan. 1859*| 629 |18,375,| 831,684 1 1,050 | 7,306 | 3,997112,353 | °07 15 | 2,478 








* Since this paper was read, I have obtained this return for Ist January, 1861. Number of 
unions the same; total paupers, 851,689; illegitimate children, in-door, 9,143; out-door, 3,487 5 
total, 12,630. Mothers, out-door, 2,221. Percentage of illegitimate, on number of paupers, 

a 


1°48.—W. G. L. 


va . 

It is, doubtless, known that the Poor Law Commissioners estab- = 
lished in 1847 a mode of determining the correct pauper census in 
every year by causing all those in receipt of relief to be numbered on - 


two fixed days in every year. This system was established in a certain 
number of unions and parishes in that year, and has been since 
extended to others. Hence, in the above table, the returns in the 
first instance apply to 587 unions, comprising a population of nearly 
15 millions, while the last returns apply to 629 unions, including the 
estimated population of 18} millions ; the total estimated population 
of England and Wales for the year 1858 being 193 millions. 


wilt | 
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The system came into operation during 1848, and therefore the 
‘first return is given for 1st January, 1849, The days selected for 
the census are the 1st January and the 1st July; and it will be seen 
that the numbers are always less in July than in January, but this 
is in accordance with the general rule as to the pressure of 
pauperism. 

Though there is some fluctuation in the numbers during the 
period of ten years described in that table, which coincides with the 
fluctuation of the general pauperism of the country, there is, never- 
theless, a steady decline from ‘12 to ‘07 per cent. on the population, 
and from 1:8 to 1°5 on the total number of the paupers relieved in 
the parts of the country to which this table applies. 

It will be observed that the children are classed as in-door and 
out-door, and the former are divided into the children of non-able- 
bodied adults and of able-bodied adults. The reduction in the 
numbers of in-door illegitimate children is not very great, because 
that number is generally determined by the capacity of the work- 
houses. Ina large part of the kingdom the unmarried mothers of 
illegitimate children can only be relieved in the workhouse. Conse- 
quently, in the unions where that regulation prevails those women 
and their offspring are congregated principally in the workhouse. 
Nevertheless, even as regards this class, there is a very considerable 
reduction, namely, from 9,275 in 1849, to 8,356 in 1859, —a 
reduction of nearly 1,000. But as regards the out-door poor of 
this class the reduction is very much larger. The number of 
illegitimate out-door children relieved with their mothers has fallen 
from 7,753 in 1849, to 3,997 in 1859,—a reduction to the extent of 
3,756 children ; while the mothers of such children relieved out of 
the workhouse in 1849 was 5,247, but in 1859 only 2,478,—much 
less than one-half. 

It is to be remembered also that this comparison is made, not 
with the same number of unions, but with an increased number 
against the smaller, so that the actual reduction, if the complete 
comparison could have been made, would have been greater. 

It is fair to consider that this great reduction is to be attributed 
to the general rules established since the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act in the great part of country which, by restricting 
relief to the mothers of illegitimate children to the workhouse, 
operates to check their submission to the illicit intercourse which 
now brings not a shame nor a penalty in the shape of a punish- 
ment, but most irksome restrictions if they seek relief from the 
poor rate. While the ready mode of obtaining a contribution 
from the father of the child for its maintenance now established, 
not only keeps the mother and child from the pauper-roll, but. 
tends to control the mdulgence in the fathers of passions which 
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lead to these consequences. It will not fail to be noticed, that 
though the pauper bastardy has largely decreased, the proportion 
of the general bastardy has not increased. 

It is here, perhaps, not uninteresting to examine the state of pauper 
bastardy in the different counties, as the general bastardy therein 
has been already shown. From the Reports of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners are obtained the number of affiliations immediately before 
and shortly after the Poor Law Amendment Act, and the number of 
orders in bastardy made under the statute of 1844 during the year 
1857, are obtained from the Parliamentary Paper, No. 55, of 1861. 

The following are{the results :— 





Number Number Number of 



































of Bastards of Bastards Orders in Population 
Counties. Affiliated in the | Affiliated in the | Bastardy, made in 
Year ended Year ended in the 1841 
March 25, 1885. | March 25, 1837. Year 1857. 

Be Gar ths icwakitiicdvcneraseaseas 83 24 78 107,936 
A 7g oe a aera se cae 89 4 56 164,147 
Buckingham: ..6..:5<..c006 96 35 ik 155,983 
Cambridge x, scsscseusseears 230 122 62 164,459 
10) CST o 2 eee rane ata 329 169 334 395,660 
Cornwall _...... eR ee. 365 226 43 341,279 
Cumberland ................ 113 54 222 178,038 
PCE ONS tigen. foonursianeces, 204 78 168 DH lp ae 4 | 
DETORF cette 453 156 85 533,460 
MONE Berks tail aahehacs 3ll 126 39 175,043 
LTTE Or) 2 ee a ere a eae 163 164 326 324,284 
PARSER chica Na sate 198 106 105 344,979 
Gloucester ccciccccsessveseoes 337 77 92 431,383 
BRCHCEONE  iscsnciseaciexvane 235 128 43 113,878 
PLCTURONG, «| asssesecssaveranene 45 21 20 157,207 
FRIMEMAAON, sarsecovvsvacens 66 13 26 58,549 
RSENS ivcacpiuciesank sustoeneeunn 216 4] 137 548,337 
TEANORS UCL soc sccndsecsean os 1,206 151 1,040 1,677,054 
Leicester .cccccievetateiver. 136 103 65 215,867 
TAR COND cts ncacecgteneerenss 451 286 299 362,602 
Middlesex ..ccjsscccguececens 318 85 «844 1,576,636 
WE GRIO UE ios sncavccasdashsre 60 45 83 134,335 
INOUIGIK  .siasoeusviscacaseapeays 537 19] 190 412,664 
Northampton......ccsnes- 325 118 64 199,228 
Northumberland. ........ 164 54 192 250,278 
Nottinghant 5. 168 42 190 249,910 
ORtOVG: icccoe cnet 171 64 71 _ 161,643 
Rutland) .ckacouness 26 14 7 21,302 
Salop «isastsinaeaaracent 345 106 71 239,048 
BOMCYSED. sicccacarse ; 575 183 75 435,982 
Southampton ...sssaests 135 48 84 355,004 
io) 70 (0s 0 Ma Gee yes 274 57 270 510,504 
UITOUG. stare anes 311 119 126 315,073 
SINE: ( usa 263 23 154 582,678 


UCR OR: <5 lr caus iscntennuene 164 19 No return 299,753 
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of Bastards of Bastards Orders in Population 
Counties. Affiliated in the | Affiliated in the | Bastardy made in 
Year ended Year ended in the 1841 
March 25, 1835. |} March 25, 1837. Year 1857. ‘ 
WRB WICK FcdascdiitencsK dss 305 68 84 401,715 
Westmoreland. ............ 69 16 64 56,454 
Le Es Sones 356 45 71 258,733 
WWOECESEED J.00...scccccnnceess 127 23 150 233,306 - 
York, East Riding .... 233 98 146 233,257 
York, North Riding .... 235 91 155 204,122 
>> West ry, eee 757 269 1,089 264,734 
Total of England...) 11,244 3,862 6,997 14,995,138* 
Total of Wales........ 1,137 546 648 911,603 
12,331 4,408 7,645 15,906,741 





* The population of the several counties in 185] is shown in a table which is 
printed on the next page. 





It appears, that though the orders in bastardy which, however, 
oftentimes prevent dependance on the poor rates, in general had thus 
largely increased over the orders of affiliation in 1837, they are still 
very far below the orders obtained in 1834, though the population 
has been greatly extended. 

Some observations occur upon this table. The county of Here- 
ford is remarked throughout this paper for its high rate of illegiti- 
macy, yet the number of orders in bastardy in 1857 are very small. 
The same is the case with Salop, whereas Cumberland, Northumber- 
land, Nottinghamshire, and Westmoreland, and the North Riding, 
where the illegitimacy has been shown to be high, there is a 
corresponding increase in the number of orders of bastardy. 
Norfolk and Suffolk are in this respect nearly stationary. 


It is now proposed to distribute the pauper bastardy among the 
labouring classes by means of the tables of industrial statistics sup- 
plied by the Poor Law in their “ Tenth Annual Report,’’ Appendix. 

In those tables are shown the registration divisions of the 
country, and the proportions of the different classes of the labour. | 
ing population, as derived from the census of 1851, and by carrying 
out against those divisions the numbers of illegitimate paupers 
relieved in the different unions on the 1st July, 1858, the percentage 
in the several unions of this pauperism is obtained, together with 
the proportions of the several classes of the labouring poor. 

This is the table :— 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 


Ratio per Cent. 
of Persons Aged 20 Years and 


Population, 
1851. Mechanical 
‘ Arts, 
Trade, and 
Domestic 
Service. 
974,277 47°9 
482,435 45°6 
134.200 35°8 
1,590,912 46°3 
194,278 o2°5 
484,297 pA 
248,690 26°1 
349,339 30°1 
199,106 28°9 
1,475,710 29°5 
150,606 30°5 
173,953 26°6 
143,492 23°6 
169,823 28°8 
210,489 31°4 
60,319 257 
129,668 Pay Aas 
191,800 20 4: 
1,230,150 28°3 
344,077 26°3 
335,780 26°0 
365,199 | 26-0 
1,045,056 26°1 
2al, bos 19°4 
177,057 28°1 
570,446 31°0 
355,392 Dao 
456,136 32°4 
1,790,569 28°5 
419,492] 35:7 
98,917 26°3 
226,231 23°38 
629,329 23°5 
257,144 29°5 
442,267 ono 
2,073,380 28°9 
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Registration Divisions 
and 


Union Counties. 








Tue METROPOLIS. 
Middlesex (part) 
Surrey 
Kent 


9? 
99 


Total 


SouTH-EASTERN. 
Surrey (part) 
Kent 
Sussex 
Southampton 
Berks 


93 


Total 


South MIDLAND. 
Middlesex (part) 
Hertford 
Buckingham 
Oxford 
Northampton 
Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Cambridge 


Total 


EASTERN. 
Essex 
Suffolk 
Norfolk 


Total 


SoutTH-WESTERN. 
Wilts 

Dorset 

Devon 

Cornwall 

Somerset 


Total 


West MipLanp. 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Salop 
Stafford 
Worcester 
Warwick 


Total 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. In-DooRr Poor. 
Ratio per Cent. Illegitimate 
of Persons Aged 20 Years and : a 
upwards, occupied in Children under 16. 
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; Population, 
an 
1851. Mechanical Mining, Of not 
Union Counties. eer Agri- sete and idea Able- 
Trade, and fac- . bodied bodied 
Domestic | culture. Mineral uae 
Service. tures. | Works, | Lamates. Inmates. 
Nortu MIpLAND. 
LiGicsster.o.iccronecua 254,164 } 4273 17°91 44 4 Sey 109 
Retlaae 3.544 24,214 Zoe 30°8 1°8 ay | 22 
LAaneoln: chicane O97, 007 26:0 30°6. 4.225) ae 180 
Nottingham |... 293,331 36°] 16°7 9°5 | 5°@ 87 
Derby cisccscsmncocanaets 259,965 26°0 $6°7 4 4273 VOD 28 
ic | Re 1,209,311 31°8 21°7 oy Be (eRe 426 
NortTH-WESTERN. 
CRESICE . fsasicacacincaneea 420,074 27°6 16°0 |16°0 | 4:4 120 
Lancaster.......0cscseseres 2,055,781 30°2 C7 1 22°6 155"D 364 
i tone 2,475,855| 29°83 | 83 /21°5| 5-4 | 484 
York. 
West, Riding (irso..0e% 1,162,572 23°0 10°31 23°14 - 8°38 185 
East aes Saree 250,779 54-0 S595 4°01 137] 97 
PIO pak. caren ie: 187,728 27-2 31°5 2°3 | 44 82 
tals soe. ces atnk 1,601,079 | 25:4 | 142 |17°5| 7-3 | 364 
NORTHERN. 
DOPHAM  ccccisccsessanscanes 411,538 24:3 9°61 2°S. 97°65 48 
Northumberland ........ 303,489 30°3 15°0 | 2°8 | 10°7 78 
Cumberland. ......scccisise. 195,210 2p22 ORL Cw Sele ime WM ag ae | 118 
Westmoreland............ 58,387 24°9 Jo 0d, a GMa e 51 
fc | RR ee 968,624 Dy he 161 Ae> 1 9ge4 295 
WELSH. 
Monmouth ...........0.... 177,130 22:0 14°9° | 4°8 | 20°7 48 
South Wales ........... 607,111 22°2 24 Fed 21 24 188 
INGEEBA Sa > seo 383,962 21:0 eb 7 d.co°S: 1 39° 155 
DOCAT: ¢ Scho aeeeoat 1,168,203 21:8 25°h bh 29h 1 hS:5 391 














Totals of Unions, 
&c., in England +| 16,628,849} 29-9 17°0 | 8:5 | 6°5 [6,229 931 
and Wales ........ 





The summary exhibits this result :— 


In one division the percentage of illegitimacy is............ 04 
», two as Sauk Bie dsnes « Laaaoeees °05 
»> three cy) abt yrl — ~.. Keesvwrainere 06 
9? four 99 997 © ra Pibieveietniseeieieress °08 
And in one division (Wales) Mh let ee “12 


In this table the Metropolis, which as was shown above is low in 
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293,331 15 05 Nottingham 
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1,209,311 46 05 Total 
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420,074 22 04 Chester 
2,055,781 420 °06 Lancaster 
2,475,855 442 °06 Total 

YorK. 
F,YO2,572 263 06 West Riding 

250,779 3 °04 East 54 

187,728 7 07 North ,, 
1,601,079 283 06 Total 

NorTHERN. 

411,538 18 °02 Durham 

303,489 129 °03 Northumberland 

195,210 16 ‘08 Cumberland 

58,387 8 ‘11 Westmoreland 

968,624 171 "04 Total 

WELSH. 

177,130 17 "05 Monmouth 

607,111 261 °09 South Wales 

383,962 391 “19 North ,, 

669 <2 Total 





&c., in England 


Totals of Unions, 
and Wales 


the general scale of illegitimacy, is high as regards the pauper 
illegitimacy. But in this division the class of persons engaged in 
mechanical arts, trade, and domestic service, greatly predominate. 
The mining counties of Durham and Northumberland, which form 
part of the Northern Division with those of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, so remarkable for their high rate of illegitimacy, bring the 
general average of the division down to the lowest figure. A similar 
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effect is produced in the South-Western Division by the insertion of 
the county of Cornwall, and in the West Midland Division by the 
counties of Stafford, Worcester, and Warwick. 

The Welsh Division is peculiar. It is made up of the county of 
Monmouth, where the illegitimacy is very low in consequence of the 
large amount of the mining population and of the two Divisions of 
Wales, North and South. In the latter, where there is a large 
amount of mining population, the average of illegitimacy would be 
moderate; but in North Wales, where the agricultural labourers 
abound, the ratio is very high, namely, 19 per cent.; and thus the 
whole registration division ranges so far above all the others. 

As a general rule, it will be seen that in those counties where 
the proportion of agricultural labourers is high the rate of illegiti- 
macy is same, and such is the case as regards domestic servants, 
though they are mixed up with the mechanical and trading labourers 
and artisans, which is altogether a very comprehensive class. 


VIL.—Of Lllegitimacy in Scotland. 


The condition of Scotland, with reference to the subject of this 
paper, is greatly elucidated by the general registration established 
by the Statute 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 80. | 

In vol. xiv of the Journal of this Society is a valuable paper 
compiled by Dr. Stark, upon the Vital Statistics of Scotland, and his 
fifth division relates to births. As his paper was composed in 1850, 
the data upon which he formed his conclusions are isolated and 
scanty. He begins by remarking, that “the state of the registers of 
“ births in Scotland is a disgrace to any country.’ See p. 67. He 
then continues :— 

“ The only use which I found could be made of the registers of 
“ births was to ascertain the proportion of illegitimate children; and 
“ as the result is curious in itself, and is the only fact of the kind 
“extant relative to Scotland, it seems worthy of bemg put on 
“ record. 

‘Tn seventy-nine parishes there were among the members of the 
“ Established Church 4,305 births, and of these 328 were illegitimate, 
“being in the proportion of 1 illegitimate birth in every 13°12 
“ births,” or 7°8 per cent. 

It appears now that the number of births in Scotland are about 
100,000 annually, therefore, the number which came under the 
scrutiny of Dr. Stark was a very small proportion of the whole of the 
births in Scotland. Moreover, it does not appear from what parts of 
Scotland he derived his information. 

The Registrar-General of births, deaths, and marriages in 
Scotland has presented to Parliament returns which give a less 
favourable result than that above detailed by the learned author. 


ae 
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From those returns, and from the first and second complete registra- 
tion reports, the following table is compiled. It shows the births 
of illegitimate children as distinguished from the legitimate for the 
years 1856 and 1859 as follows :— 


Population. 1856. 1859. 


Per- _, | Per- 
Total Hlegiti- | centage Total Illegiti- | centage 












































1851 ee sate le tants | 
e e ate ee : ae 
Births. | Births. | mae | Biths. | Births. gee 
Births, Births. 
ScOTLAND........5... 2,888,742 | 3,061,329 | 20,047,462 }101,821! 8,695 | 8°5 [106,732] 9,606} 9:0 
Divisions. 
Northern. ........3.:. 127,035 | 130,518 4} 2,651,769 | 3,455 183 | 5:2 # 3,462 190 |. S85: 
North-Western .....| 174,735 | 167,180] 4,739,867 | 4,505 249 1) 5°31 45783 2791 5°8 
North-Eastern ....). 348,366 | 366,607 | 2,429,594 | 11,405 | 1,622 | 14°2 | 12,087 | 1,824 | 15-1 
East Midiand ...| 514,907 523,419 | 2,784,119 1 16,802 | 1,562 9°2 $17,181 | 1,695 9°9 
West Midland ....) 243,506 242,418 | 2,678,220) 7,542 554 7°3 8,179 593 ‘3 
South-Western ....| 881,092 {1,008,080 | 1,431,875 § 38,557 | 2,674 | 6°9 | 40,479 | 2,939 | 7-3 
South-Eastern ....) 383,217 | 409,024 | 1,210,788 | 12,925 | 1,025 7°9 113,767 | 1,181] 8°6 
Southern _............ 215,884 | 214,083 | 2,121,221] 6,630 826} 12°4 6,794 905 | 13°3 
Counties. 
NortTHERN. 
Shetiand................ 31,078 31,678 i 988.873 825 34] 4:0 847 Al} 4°8 
BPRGCY <2..Socs.0...0s- 31,455 32,416 3 788 381 4:8 | 785 26} 3°3 
Caithness ............ 39,782 42,304 455,708 | 1,258 96| 7°6 1,251 99| 7-9 
ah 579 24] 4°] 


Sutherland............ 24,720 24,120 f 1,207,188 584 15 


N.-WESTERN. 
MO ree | 88,781 | 82,301 | 2,016,375] 2,265} 86] 3-7 | 2,383) 96] 4-0 


Inverness ............ 90,954 84,879 | 2,733,501] 2,240 1631 7-2 2,400 183 | 7°6 


Norru-E astern. 


ee 8,076 8,349 137,500 236 15) 6:3 241 24] 10°0 
Elgin (or Moray) 40,862 44,215 340,000 § 1,318 151 | 11°4 1,465 181 | 12°4 
a e 51,023 56,040 437,219] 1,815 257) 14% 1,910 316 | 16°5 
Aberdeen ............ 213,466 | 223,154 | 1,260,625 | 7,049 | 1,072} 15:2 7,42411,175 | 15°8 
Kincardine............ 34,939 34,849 252,250 987 127 | 12°8 1,047 128 | 22 
East MipLAnp. 

EERE lose ccesn ck 193,632 | 206,983 586,730} 6,984) 7391 10°5 7,261 791 | 10°9 
a ee 136,305 | 132,780] 1,814,063 | 8,729 398 | 10°6 3,771 395 | 10°5 
ae 153,789 | 154,806 322,031] 5,174 342] 6°8 5,157 1° 894] 7-6 
MENTORS ,.5-.cs00cevas- 9,626 8,729 49,53] | 239 23 | °9°6 269 38 | 14°1 
Clackmannan. ....... 21,555 20,121 § 29,744 676 60| 8:8 723 77 | 10°7 
West Mipuanp. 

a 84,861 88,273 295,875] 2,995 236] 7°8 3,459 255 | 7-4 
Dumbarton _........ 46,995 54,181 189,844 1,915 1301 71 1,947 154 8°0 
eee ee 95,042 83,776 | 2,083,126 | 2,325 163] 7:0 2,338 149 | 6:4 
LE Te 16,608 16,188 109,375 407 23). G4 435 ao | 8°0 


' . i : 
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Population. 1856. 1859. 

Sapa [INA Uhegiti: | conta 

Ac : Total egiti-| centage ota) egiti- | cer.tage 

1851. 1861. eee . i mate Ilegiti- a . mate Illeciti- 

Births. Births. | mate Births. Births. mate 

Births. Births. 

S.- WESTERN. 
MRETILEW voccosavenverse: 157,950 168,593 150,000 7 6,281 399 6°3 6,538 442 6°38 
PE ccryggemnpenceevares 189,973 199,051 G50,1559 7,323 645 8°8 7,981 672 8°4 
ATATK soit cccacgssetes 533,169 640,436 631,719 | 24,953 | 1,630 6°5 | 25,960 | 1,825 7'0 
SouTH-EKASTERN. : 
Linlithgow 30,590 39,245 64,375] 1,314 104 7°9 1,603 130 81 
Edinburgh............ 259,493 273,965 254,300 | 8,638 637 la 9,036 754 8°3 
Haddington ........ 36,363 BS 185,937 | 1,250 118 9°4 1,264 lil 8°8 
PREP WICK oe cocoseceese: 36,165 36,489 309,375 | 1,047 94 8°9 1,122 101 9°0 
Peebles ........ss000.- 10,804 11,300 226,488 337 ype ae ee 368 38 | 10°3 
DELEIPK  syacupenedasvone 9,802 10,410 170,313 339 o5*| 1073 374 47 | 12°6 
SouTHERN. 

Roxburgh ......:....: 51225 Dons Le 460,938 | 1,658 162 9°7 1,641 178 | 10°8 
Dumfries ............ 78.167 79,503 (22,813 | 2.480 338 | 13°5 2°450 Sok low 
Kirkcudbright ... 43,103 38,830 61037347 “L177 1407 32°65 1417 193] 13°6 
Wigtown ;....:.... 43,389 42,068 326,736 | 1,368 18) 13°S 1°286 200 | 15°6 


The total births for 1858 were 104,195 ; of this 9,260 were illegi- 
timate, so that the percentage of illegitimacy was 8°8. 

The above table shows, that in 1859 it was 90. In 1860 the 
total births were 105,704, the illegitimate 9,631, percentage of 
illegitimacy 9°1. According to the return lately published by the 
Registrar-General for 1861 the total births were 107,636, of these 
9,856 were illegitimate, and the percentage was 9:2. 

Hence we have this result— 


UB SO Farsazssacnoatiaseovsere 8°5 DSO” rs cvinsspnae stents 9°1 
CANS Bes roaienk ais pacisnans 8°8 
’59 9°0 WO sc. wwbchsndosnataneneats 9°2 


During the last session of Parliament the Registrar-General of 
Scotland presented his first detailed report for the year 1855. It 
contains the report made to him by Dr. Stark, now the Deputy- 
Registrar for Scotland, and a considerable portion of that very able 
document is devoted to the subject of illegitimacy in Scotland. The 
second report, namely that for the year 1856, has been presented in 
this session, and contains another report of the like character. 

In these reports Dr. Stark divides the population into three 
classes, insular, mainland, and town. The first term applies to those 
who reside in the islands of Scotland, the second to those who reside 
in the rural districts of the mainland, including the smaller towns 
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with less than 10,000 inhabitants ; and the third to those who reside 
in the larger towns and districts connected therewith. 


Dealing with the years 1855-56, the population is thus esti- 
mated :— 





1855. 1856. 
BVISUIAL. csc cccsvcoedoora 166,487 163,533 
IVIAIMIATA ,. cacecdos coven: 1,764,378 1,739,195 
PE OWAA © ciivcecuscessoaescs, 1,075,093 1,072,307 
DORAL serie 3,005,958 2,975,035 





The births are ascertained to have been for 1855— 


































































































fs Percentage of Percentage 
Reiatbiie “|< Births to of Illegitimate 
Births. : to. 
Population. Total Births. 
MASSE Cos ecslceesiesetactonsss 3,733 162 2°24 4°3 
EMIOIGNG \iccccsassccwsescses 53,347 4,589 3°02 8°6 
BROWN oc sscsberasvccvasicess 36,269 2,606 | Sor 7% 
ER GUGE ckidetheeites 93,349 7,307 | 3°10 7°8 
For 1856— 
die Percentage of Percentage 
Total Births. pen els Births to ie vrei 
ee Population. | ‘Total Births. 
BESTUIAL Ui lies stccceteeetess 4,320 240 — 2°64 5°5 
Wisilawd ©. cosiiscstidisc 56,705 5,375 3°26 9°4 
EOWA sca weed tastentoves 40,796 3,082 3°80 TS 
SOCAL: sucscsisvendass 101,821 8,695 3°42 8°5 





It has been shown above that in the later years the rate of illegi- 
timacy has been greater than appears by these tables, and, therefore, 
as Dr. Stark himself remarks, many illegitimate births escaped 
registration during the commencement of that measure. 

However, dealing with the figures as supplied, he remarks in the 
first report, that “the proportion of illegitimate births in the several 
“ counties varied very much, for while those included in the Northern 
“ and North-Western Divisions of Scotland only furnished 4°6 ner 
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“cent. of the births as illegitimate, the proportion of illegitimate 
“ births was 11:9 per cent. in the counties included in the Southern 
“ Division, and 13 per cent. in those included in the North-Eastern 
“ Division.”” These proportions are lower than those shown by the 
tables for 1859. 

It being admitted that the proportion of illegitimate births is 
very high, it is stated that much crude theory has been started in 
the endeavour to account for the fact, though Dr. Stark observes, 
“ that as yet we seem to be as far as ever from the solution of the 
“ problem; and this, probably, in a great measure from the circum- 
“ cumstance that we have only got at one of the numerous facts 
“which bear on the case.” He then proceeds to endeavour to 
collect others. 

His first important fact is, that in Scotland the illegitimate births 
are almost solely confined to the labouring classes, the mothers 
consisting chiefly of women employed in farm or agricultural labour, 
of factory girls, domestic servants, and persons engaged in needle- 
work. 

He remarks upon the greater tendency to illegitimacy in the 
North-Eastern and Southern Divisions than in the manufacturing and 
mining counties constituting the South-Western Division, and this 
remark is reiterated in the Second Report. 

To some extent this distinction prevails in England. 

He notices that few or no illegitimate births occur among the 
fishing villages, a fact which is scarcely corroborated by the English 
returns. 

But this is a remarkable result of his investigation, that “the 
“ counties which show the highest proportion of illegitimate births 
“ are the counties which are in the highest condition as to education ; 
“and on the other hand, the counties which produce the fewest 
“ illegitimate births are those whose education is at the lowest ebb.” 
He offers this explanation: “that while the counties in which 
“ illegitimacy was at a low ebb abounded in improvident marriages 
“the superior educational acquirements, and consequent more 
“ thoughtful habits engendered thereby, prevented these improvident 
“ marriages in the counties where illegitimacy was high, but that 
“ unfortunately the moral training had not been carried so far as to 
“enable them to master their natural passions.’ In the Second 
Report, the existence of this fact is again observed upon. 

He remarks in the first report, that “the same apparent close 
“ connection is not observed in England to anything like the same 
“extent.” But a reference to the tables above, prepared for the 
different counties of England, will tend to confirm the view expressed 
by the Registrar-General as to Scotland. 

He refers to the county of Lanark, where, as he says, only 6°5 
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per cent. of the births were illegitimate, but the marriages amounted 
to 85 in every 10,000. In this ill-educated county, then, there 
appeared to be scarcely any check on marriages; it may therefore 
safely be inferred that improvident marriages were common, and the 
natural consequence was, that the proportion of illegitimate births was 
very small indeed. “ From this it will be seen that we feel inclined 
“ to attribute no small proportion of the illegitimacy to the inconti- 
“ nence of youth, which in some counties finds its legitimate channel 
“in marriage, though it may be in improvident marriage, while in 
“ others the prudential check operates so strongly that it results in 
“ illegitimacy.” 

This is corroborated, to a great extent, if the tables are referred 
to above, which show the state of illegitimacy in Lancashire, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and in Cornwall. 

Dr. Stark further elucidates this conclusion by referring to the 
rural population, in which he finds illegitimacy to be most common. 
Upon this point he remarks, that “ it is not the large farms (which 
“ are comparatively few in number), and where the labourers lodge 
“ in bothies, but the small farms, which are laboured by the tenants 
“ themselves, or with the aid of one or two male or female assistants, 
“‘ who sleep in the house or offices, and are treated in all respects as 
* one of themselves, which furnish the great proportion of illegiti- 
* mate births in the rural districts.” 

It is probable that a minute investigation of the state of the rural 
population in the counties of England, where the illegitimate rate is 
highest, would go far to support this conclusion. 

Before quitting the subject, Dr. Stark observes, that “in the 
“ country, at least, the great amount of illegitimacy is not properly 
“ aseribed to vice.”” He explains this by showing “ that the parents 
“of many of the illegitimate children are cohabiting as married 
*“* persons, are true to each other, and are rearing a family.” 

Then why don’t they marry? It is suggested, by some regis- 
trars that if the parents, without trouble or expense, could register 
their marriages in some simple form, these cases of concubinage 
would cease. Other registrars advert to the high proclamation fees 
which induce parties to cohabit without going through the form of 
marriage rather than pay what they consider an exorbitant demand. 

These appear to be very insufficient explanations. 

“ But,” Dr. Stark adds, “the high proportion of legitimacy i 18 
= sbipiiecsted by others to the too easy law of marriage in Scotland, 
“ especially in so far as regards the subsequent legitimation of the 
“ child. They think that that law conduces to increase illegitimate 
“ births, inasmuch as the woman knowing that the child which may 
“be born will sustain no legal damage if she should succeed in 
“ getting its father subsequently to marry her, yields herself too easy 
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“a prey to him, taking her chance that the birth of a child will 
“ secure his consent to the marriage. or these, and other reasons, 
“certain parties have endeavoured to raise an agitation for an 
“ alteration of our marriage laws; and should such ever be done, it 
“is to be hoped that no changes will be rashly made till their whole 
“bearings on this important subject shall have been fully con- 
“ sidered.” 

In this hope every one will readily concur, so that no rash legis- 
lation may take place with reference to a system which affects so 
greatly the interests and feelings of society. But it may be per- 
mitted to introduce here the observations of Dr. Stark, from the 
volume already referred to. He observes, ‘‘ I cannot but regard the 
“ Scottish laws relative to legitimacy as both wise and just; that the 
“ subsequent marriage of the parents legitimizes all the children born 
“ before marriage. J hold it to be one of the crying evils of the 
“ English law that no amount of repentance of the parents, and no 
“subsequent marriage, can legitimate the offspring before the 
“ marriage. Scotland is a standing proof that the allowing children 
“to be legitimized by the subsequent marriage of their parents is 
“ not found to have any hurtful effects on the morals of the people; 
‘and as this is both an enlightened and a moral mode of reducing 
‘“ the proportion of the illegitimate among the general population, I 
“ hope the day is not far distant when we shall see our legislators 
‘“‘ assimilate the English laws on this point to those of Scotland.” 

This language is much stronger than that used by this expe- 
rienced statist after the exact knowledge which he has obtained of 
the actual state of his countrymen. 

So far as the disabilities which accompany illegitimacy arise from 
the provisions of the law, they may certainly be removed by an 
alteration of that law, but it is impossible to make a legitimatized 
child the same in all respects as one legitimate when born. The 
proportion of the births cannot be altered ; and when it is seen that 
the proportion of illegitimate births in England is only 65 per 
cent., which is a third less than what it is in Scotland, it is by no 
means certain that our legislators would feel themselves justified in 
adopting that law of Scotland so much praised by Dr. Stark, which 
our sturdy ancestors, in their ancient parliament, rejected with the 
emphatic indignation of national feeling. 

On the other hand, when the tables hereafter set forth, which 
show the illegitimacy of foreign countries are regarded with atten- 
tion, it will occur to many that where the law of legitimization by 
subsequent marriage prevails, the rate of illegitimacy is higher than 
in those countries which, for the most part, reject this law. 

It is certainly grateful to our feelings to allow all possible con- 
siderations to repentance and to reparation of injuries, but as a 
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' matter of sound policy it seems to be better to remove all tempta- 
tions and palliative pretexts which excuse the commission of offences, 
and it is to be feared that the hope of a subsequent marriage, and 
the legal effect thereof upon the offspring may too often induce a 
woman to submit to that conduct which in its first consequences 
produces distress and shame. 


VIII.— Of Legitimacy in Ireland. 


Of the state of illegitimacy in Ireland the author can give no 
account. He cannot find any authentic information of it, there being 
_ as yet no registration of births in that country; and he believes that 
there has been no attempt to compare the baptismal registers in the 
Protestant churches and the Catholic chapels. Some information as 
to the mothers of illegitimate children relieved in the workhouses is to 
be found in the reports of the Irish Commissioners, but no statistical 
use can be made of it. 


IX.—Of Illegitimacy in Foreign Countries. 


It is now proposed to make some comparison between the illegi- 
timacy in this country with that.in the other States of Europe as far 
as it has been practicable to the author of this paper. He has 
obtained the information which follows from the “ Sixth Annual 
“ Report” of the Registrar-General, from the Statistical Tables pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1857-61, parts iv, v, and vii, and from the 
“ Annuaires de |’Economie Politique, et de la Statistique,’ par 
MM. Block et Guillaumin. It is necessary to premise that these 
returns are open to some objections, as supplying accurate data for 
comparison. They are collected for different years, and some 
instances are only averages of years, in Others they are aggregate 
for several years. It is not certain how they have been obtained 
returns, whether the births have been ascertained from registers of 
births or of baptisms, and some of the returns include still-births 
while others exclude them. 

However, with all this uncertainty as to the complete correctness 
of the returns, the following information may be properly laid before 
the Society :— 
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Births. Percentage 
0 
Country. ‘Year, _ | Iegitimate 
are Tllegiti- to 
Legitimate. ee, Total Births. 
oe 1842 792,890 | 101,821 11°38 Still-births included 
Sabie sie 5] 1,251,551 | 120,800 8-96 # excluded 


*51-52 | 122,547] 32,930f 21°18 |} Still-births included 


1838-39 118,456} 30,729 20°598 ) | 
Bavaria 
756-57 124,006 | 36,292 22°64 


1842 128,781 9,354 G°772" 
: 50 120,107 | 11,309 9°4 “1s 
*59 138,701 | 11,115 7°4 
Denmark ........ 1835-39 58,356 6,020 9°351 
Finland_........ 1857 51,649 3,831 6°91 
1842 50,072 5,487 9°876 
Hanover | "55 49,969| 5,485] 9°89 
1854 ' 100,113 4,131 3°96 See oe 
Holland ....4 | “59 110837 { 41732| 4-09. } | Still-births excluded 
1831-35 — 169,252} 12,111 6°678 
Norway .... 51 40,809 | 4,090 9°11 
F365 44,855 4,583 9°27 
1841 549,376 | 42,129 7°122 |} Still-births included 
Prussia "33 612,937 | 47,185 cis 
; 58 668,574 | 61,596, 8°44 an. explaied 
Sardinia ........ 1828-37 }1,427,019| 30,474 2°091 
1841 59,582 | 10,512 14°997 } | 
Saxony........ | 782 70,870 | 11,261, 13°71 Still-born included 
758 75,716 | 14,399 15°98 
1831-35 445,410} 31,289 6°59 
Sweden 51 100,459 10,606 9°55 
a5) 104,269} 10,803] 9°39 


Switzerland ....}1850—51-52 66,100 3,900 5°9, 
Average | Average 


Tuscany ....... 1853 | 68,757} 3,985 6° 
Wurtem- 1842 66,597 8,859 11°74 
DUPE AA "57 53,980 | 10,340 16°08 





Mr. Hendriks has lately supplied this Society with much valuable 
information regarding the Statistics of Spain, and in his memorandum, 
published at p. 476 of vol. xxii, he gives these figures for the 
baptisms in Spain. 
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Total Number of Children. 









































1858. 1859. 
Males, legitimate ..ssccseeeee 266,221 271,962 
memales S450" ad wuss cx 249,897 253,281 
516,118 925,243 
Males, illegitimate vee 15,337 15,793 
Females Sete el eee 14,703 15,287 
30,040 31,080 
546,158 556,323 





The proportions of illegitimate to the total number of births 
were 5°5 in 1858, and 5°6 in 1859. The total population of Spain in 
1857 was 15,464,340. These tables, therefore, show the result of the 
examination for the whole of that country exhibit a favourable view 
of the conduct of the inhabitants. But it must be observed, that 
here the tables are derived from the baptisms of the children ; and it 
has been already shown that the baptismal registers in this country 
gave very erroneous results. 

In the statistical returns for the island of Sicily, published by the 
* Direzione Centrale di Statistica por la Sicilia,’ an account is given 
for that island as follows, for the year 1856:—Total births, 87,992 ; 
of these were illegitimate, 3,281 males and 3,806 females; total 
6,587, or 7°37 per cent. of the whole. 

Dr. Schleisner, in his Essay on the Vital Statistics of Iceland, 
published in vol. xiv of the Journal of this Society, gives a return of 
the illegitimate births in that island. At p. 9 several tables are set 
forth, from which it appears that he ascertained the average number 
of births during the years 1838-47 to be annually 2,054, of these the 
average number of illegitimate births was 280, or the high rate of 14 
per cent. It must, however, be observed, that the numbers dealt with 
are but small. 

The condition of Sweden, in reference to this subject, has been 
fully detailed in Mr. Hendriks’ paper upon the Statistics of that 
country, ante p. 132 where he shows that while in the two periods of 
observation, 1776-80 and 1780-85, the percentage of illegitimacy was 
only 3:11, in the last quinquennial period published, namely 1851-55, 
it had attained exactly three times that ratio, or 9°33 per cent. 

The state of Prussia, in reference to this subject, has been 
brought under the notice of the Society in the paper read by 
Sir F. Goldsmid, already referred to in vol. xxii, p. 202, where, 

WOU, SEV. PAU VW. T 
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however, the returns are only brought down to the year 1849. It is 
shown, in p. 206, that there was little variation in the proportions 
between legitimate and illegitimate births between the years 1816 
and 1849, in both of which years there was 1 illegitimate child born 
out of every 18 or 14, though in the interval there had been 
occasional variations. But it appears, by the tables presented above, 
that there is an increase in the ratio in the years from that time, as 
in 1858 the ratio is expressed 8°44 to 100, or about 1 in 12. 

The editor of the tables referred to in that paper, pointing out 
that in the kingdom of Prussia there are great differences between 
the different governmental divisions, remarks, that in those where 
the proportion of the illegitimate births is the least the laws do not 
give to the mothers of illegitimate children a legal remedy against 
the fathers, or at least do not facilitate proceedings for that purpose, 
as is done in other provinces. 

In England, the legal remedy conferred upon the mothers by the 
law of 1844, seems, according to the previous remarks in the present 
paper, to establish a different result. 

It is further shown, by the Prussian tables, that in towns “ the 
“ proportions are more unfavourable than in the country, where, at 
“least oftener than in town, the fault of illicit intercourse is 
“ repaired, as far as may be, by subsequent marriage.” 

In regard to France, this information is obtained from the 
Registrar-General’s Report, the Statistical Tables above referred to, 
and the “ Annuaires de l’ Economie Politique, et de la Statistique.”’ 




















Births. Percentage 
Year. wiih Web bt Te ee ee ee ae of Illegitimate to 
Legitimate. Illegitimate. Total Births. 
BOL Aeltacttoweaee ts 912,968 69,928 7114 

TOL) eae hee ce theses ee 891,407 69,970 7°8 

"SS patina 838,147 64,189 wil 
OAR ates 883,828 68,288 Tig 
| IAM sate re only 869,819 70,890 7°53 
SG) petal seca 894,710 74,633 is 


STEER RRR 2ST SOCIO IES ARTS RN SE SER PE SS RES CES SED STIS POSSESSED 


M. Legoyt, in the “ Annuaire de l’Economie Politique, et de la 
“ Statistique,” for 1860, remarks that the agglomeration of the popu- 
lation has a marked influence on the number of illegitimate unions, 
and consequently upon the births which result from them ; and then 


Se this analysis for the whole of France in respect of the year 
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Illegitimate. Ratio of 
Births. Total Births. Illegitimate to 
100 Births. 
Department of the Seine ......... 15,013 56,131 26°75 
Urban population wissen 29,008 241,490 12°01 
Rural gpa ie BieaetacetaTee TSS 26,869 643,088 4°22 
The whole of France ........ 70,890 940,707 7°53 





He observes, that the number of illegitimate children is low in 
the country, but nearly three times greater than in towns. 

In regard to the department of la Seine, which comprises the city 
of Paris, the number of these children is, he states, there altogether 
exceptional. It is by no means clear in what sense he uses this term. 

He continues to remark, that, to explain these differences between 
the towns and the rural parts, a certain number of the illegitimate 
births registered in the towns do not belong to the resident popula- 
tion. Many of the countrywomen come into the towns to lie-in 
there, and the places near the towns furnish the hospitals with a 
remarkable number of the foundlings who are yearly received 
therein. 

This is an explanation which is often rendered. It is difficult for 
‘us in this country, to dispute the fact. So far as the density of the 
population might afford opportunities for concealment it might be 
expected that the result would be the same in England as in the 
towns on the Continent. Butit has been shown above to be very 
different. The effect of the foundling hospitals cannot be tested by 
us, inasmuch as none such exist in the large towns in England. 

M. Legoyt then makes this observation :—‘“ The comparison of 
“1857 with the preceding years shows that the increase in the 
“ number of the illegitimate births only occurred in the rural popu- 
“lation, there having been a decrease in the other classes. This 
“may have been an accident; but if it should be confirmed by the 
“results of the following years it would give rise to very grave 
“reflections. It would become necessary,’ he says, “to examine 
“ whether this increase did not coincide with the removal of the 
“ manufactures from the towns into the country.” In the “ Annu- 
“ aire’? for 1861, he observes, that this result is again obtained 
from the returns for 1858. This class of children had scarcely 
increased in the towns, and it had diminished in the department of 
la Seine, but there was an increase in the kingdom generally. 

M. Legoyt points out a distinction which prevails in France 
between illegitimate children, recognised and not recognised. The 
former are expressly acknowledged by one or other of the parents at 
the time of registration, or by some act in their first year. The latter 

£2 
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are only described as illegitimate by the witness of the birth giving 
the name of the father or mother. He supplies this table of the 
illegitimate children for 1858. 


























‘ Not Percentage 
Recognised. : of 
Recognised. Recognised. 
Department of la Seine............. 4,138 11,092 Phas 
Town population............ asians 7,347 22,599 24°53 
Rural Sip) a obeea tiv sivenis NNIE IS 1127 17,300 41°16 
The whole of France ........ 23,612 51,021 31°63 





This eminent statist continues, in his commentaries on the subject 
in the volumes of the “ Annuaire,” to associate illegitimacy with 
the density or the agglomeration of the population. 

Tt cannot be said that the examination of the state of England 
previously made confirms his views as universally true. 

To facilitate the deduction of any inferences which may be drawn 
from the state of the marriages and the density of the population in 
the different countries under this present review, the following table 
is extracted from the Statistical Tables parts iv and v, and from 
some other sources :-— 





Densit ; 
of Ponaletions Number | Proportion 

Country. Year. Population - A verage of ‘5 
to One English 


Square Mile. Marriages. | Population, 





























One in 
META. “asecchisiveatseoaes 1857 1,693,023 12 11,995 141 
SWVOGEIN Ns, 5. hi ciees cvanends “67 3,687,033 29 27253 135 
INOT WAY wr dtecietinasaovace 55) 1,490,047 12 12,009 124 
PCRNAT EE seas svse doors veces 760 2,605,024 119 20,142 129 
WPPUSGIA,. icrestevieacoeten 58 17,739,913 165 167,387 106 
ELGUOVET Zoi ekoe. 758 1,843,976 124 14,428 128 
Ot eS a ee #7 4,615,748 156 28,820 160 
DULONY. chy riderr bane: 58 2,122,148 373 19,752 107 
Wurtemburg ............ 758 1,690,898 227 —_ — 
BU GUA: cis s.csecyshietba 59 3,494,161 280 27,007 129 





M. Legoyt, in the “ Annuaire,” supplies this information for— 















Density ‘ : 
of Population, | ember | Proportion 
Country. Year. Population. seeks Z “ 


to One English 


Square Mile, Marriages. | Population, 


Serpe ese See SRN ren Ore eee | ee on ee 


























One in 


256 295,510 | 122 





BP ANCBGyscccicacnakeoonn 1857 | 86,080,304 
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From the “ Annuario Estadistico de Espana,” 1860 :— 





of Population, Number | Proportion 


Country. Year. Population. Averave of to 


Pontes cae Marriages. | Population. 





























One in 


BAR ORE 2s cis So svediose: 1859 15,464,340 78 112,903 137 
| A 





The Registrar-General for Scotland gives this information for— 


Density 
of Population. 
Country. Year. Population. Average of to 
to One English M 
Square Mile. 


Number | Proportion 


arriages. | Population. 


























One in 


THOOUIATIC  cuscvsiceseoscesacs 1856 2,975,035 92 20,740 | 144 





And from the previous part of this paper the same is obtained for— 


of eee Number | Proportion 
Country. Year. Population. Average of e 
to One English 


Square Mile. Marriages. | Population. 




















One in 


MAUS. isdic ssh idiesae 1851 16,921,888 | 332 146,484 114 





Little result can, however, be obtained from these comparisons. 
In Saxony the population is very dense, the number of marriages is 
considerable, yet the illegitimacy is very great. In Nolland the 
illegitimacy is very low; the population is, however, very dense; the 
marriage-rate is moderate. In Bavaria the marriage-rate is the 
lowest, the density of the population is moderate, the illegitimacy is, 
however, very high. In Spain the marriage-rate is low, so also is 
the density, and also the rate of illegitimacy. 

In Scotland the density is very low, the marriage-rate is only not 
so low as in Bavaria, and the rate of illegitimacy is high. In England 
the density is yery great, the marriage-rate is high, and the illegiti- 
macy is low. 

Referring, now, to the returns for the different countries thus 
collected together, it will be seen that the following is the order of 
the several countries, beginning with the smallest in amount of 


illegitimacy :— 
Sardinia. Belgium. . Denmark. 
Holland. Sicily. Sweden. 
Spain. France. Hanover. 
Switzerland. Prussia. Iceland. 
Tuscany. Austria. Saxony. 
England. Norway. Wurtemburg. 


Finland, Scotland, Bavaria. 
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Of Sardinia, which is placed first, the account is so remote that 
it is not fairly placed in the list, and probably some of the other 
countries might be differently ranged as regards their immediate 
neighbours if the returns were all taken for the same period; but 
the general position would remain much the same. 

The gradation is remarkable. It cannot be said that the religion 
which prevails in the respective countries affords any satisfactory 
explanation. The most Catholie country stands high on the list, 
another closes it. Some of the Protestant countries are placed high 
while others are nearly at the bottom. 

In the Prussian returns above referred to this is remarkably 
illustrated. In vol. xxiii, p. 208, there is a table distributing the 
illegitimate births for several years among the religions existing in 
that country, and it is there shown that in 1849 one illegitimate birth 
occurred for the following numbers of legitimate births among :— 





Protestants. Catholics. Mennonites. Jews. 














PE 














10°78 16°35 57°88 40°09 





The two latter columns, of course, apply to a very few instances. 

The editor of those returns rejects all inference that the religious 
belief is the real cause of the difference by referring to the high 
rate of illegitimacy in countries and cities principally, if not exclu- 
sively, Catholic. 

But it is to be observed, that in those countries which contain 
populations of different religions tne rate of illegitimacy is high, and 
probably some influence must be attributed to the difficulties 
attending marriages between persons of the different religions who 
form attachments, which through those difficulties cannot end in 
marriage but result in illicit unions. 

Again, it is understood that in some Continental States marriages 
are either directly or indirectly prohibited until the parties can 
establish, to the satisfaction of a proper functionary, that they have 
obtained for themselves the means of maintaining their offspring. | 
This frequently fails, concubinage follows instead of marriage, and 
the offspring is illegitimate. 

Whether there is any principle of moral sentiment which, 
recognising Morganatic or left-handed marriages among the highest 
ranks tolerates more vulgar unions, though not marriages, in the 
commonalty, is a question which deserves grave consideration. 

The prohibition of divorces in those countries where it exists, 
doubtless, has an influence upon the progress of illegitimacy, as the 
nature of mankind cannot be controlled by the civil laws to such 
entire subjection as to compel the continued intercourse of man and 
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wife, when inveterate discord has arisen between them. The results 
are necessarily separations in fact, and the formation of other unions, 
from which an illegitimate progeny arises. If legal divorces lead to 
any evil of a different nature it seems difficult to deny that they 
tend to check illegitimacy. 

I¢ has been seen that in England and Scotland the rate of illegi- 
timacy is raised by the state of the rural population against the 
metropolis and the large towns. But on the Continent the case is 
different. There, for the most part, the general rate is greatly 
affected by the high rate of the capitals and principal cities. It will 
be interesting to examine this proposition. 

In a previous page (239) have been shown the numbers of illegi- 
timate births in all the large towns of England and Wales, a few of 
the cases are repeated here ; the account of the other places is taken 
from the Registrar-General’s “Sixth Annual Report,” p. 36, and 
some other sources. 






































Total Number Percentage 
Names of Places. Date. of Illegitimate. | of Illegitimate to 
Births. Total Births. 

London (Metropolis) ....| 1845 65,884 2,423 B27 
BREINER 5.55055 snesn0e: 745 5,646 _ 253 4°5 
PAVGLP OO. vi sisesccisdseseasese: 45 10,103 402 4: 
Manchester ...ecccsesssiep»s+0: 745 7,860 500 6°7 
BOS eo saees cares mspios 7455 6,653 407 6°4 
ae A ae bs 38 33,034 2,665 8°07 
MCN soccprticas vasnsen iste’: "40 29,914 4,472 14°95 
EAT UBLOTE 2 oevssacesonsae a 49 3,784 652 17°23% 
Se. PELETSOULE i... 50c0s-sk 798-9 9,625 1,809 18°80 
Mara A Rite alice 738 36,313 6,867 18°91 
SUN 0) (ae ’31=6 | 138,291 5,409 40°70 

’56* 15,170 1,049 7°0 
MOS OU 656s: 55 eect tohe sy} { 61+ 16536 | 1,435 8-6 
LOC TUG 4 ae ce 56 5,289 403 7°6 
Madrid (as given by 

Mr. Hendriks, “i 759 10,817 2,307 21°8 
BUT ON is ssdecekivessexaion, 

Pop EGQlOUA isis. oi igus decent des: 59 6,163 747 124 

"42 40,005 11,527 28°21 
PENI, cvs inncasst Wess: posses ' "OL 56,131 15,013 26°75 

58 57,793 15,230 26°35 / 


* From the Registrar-General for Scotland, ‘‘ Second Report,” pp. 17, 18. 
t+ Dr. Strang’s “ Statistics of Glasgow for 1861. 
t Still-born not included. 





A. decrease is shown in regard to Paris; whether it is casual or 
regular is a question at present not capable of solution. 

From the Statistical Tables, part v, the following extraordinary 
figures are obtained :— 
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Percentage 
=! Legitimate Illegitimate of eae: to 
ear. Births. Births. Total Nasties 
of Births. 
VIS Faas cipitation 1851 10,228 10,963 51°7 
WEAN ivccasstarmasensnsensneers "51 4,013 Ryoee 34°0 
Wie TRICE. scucclr seas ssa bates nte — 3,629 648 13° 
Pra Que s..iisavesidie Renee _ 3,461 3,035 46°7 
Dist lr v5... eeateran eee — 4,543 878 16°2 
Lena Bere .1:52)..jnvandioonen _ 1,300 1,355 51°0 
WP PTCSO sais octet aceseneetoes — 23700 923 2o'2 
Florence: s:.ccceee cance: 1853 26,545 2,364 8°2 
Palermo sii. ces nico 56 6,580 785 10°6 
INECSBIDA 9 ccc ngubioseeneusennwe 56 3,913 539 12° 


* From the Sicilian returns above referred to. 





The state of Vienna is most remarkable. In the Report of the 
Registrar-General a return was printed for the years 1834-37-39, 
when the total number of births was shown to be 47,191, of illegiti- 
mate 21,763 ; showing a proportion of 46°12 illegitimate to 100 total. 
In twelve years the above return is given for the year 1851, and 
shows a percentage of 51°7 of illegitimate births; so that more than 
one-half of the children born in that year at Vienna were illegitimate. 
The state of Lemberg was almost as bad, and Prague was little 
better. Where the state of the population is such, little effect can 
be produced by the operation of moral sentiment. The mothers 
cannot be influenced by shame, and the children cannot be affected 
by any sense of degradation; but unless there be no distinction in 
the civil rights resulting from illegitimacy there must arise great 
embarrassments, and oftentimes grievous injuries, from so large a 
proportion of baseborn children. 

A question naturally arise as to what causes the vast disproportion 
between the metropolis and large towns of England and the principal 
cities of the Continent and the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland ? 

Some writers refer to the existence of the foundling and mater- 
nity hospitals which exist in many of those cities; but they do not 
exist in all of them, and certainly there is no lack of hospitals and 
workhouses in London where the poor pregnant woman may be 
delivered, while the vast circuit of this metropolis affords the 
_ amplest opportunities of retirement and concealment. 

In the “ Annuaire de ’Economie Politique, et de la Statistique 
* pour 1858,” p. 190, a return is given of the number of births in 
Paris deine 1856. 

It appears that, in all there were 37,697 births, of these 11,749 
were illegitimate, 5,835 occurred in the hospitals, 5,914 at the homes 
of the mothers. It is shown in p. 240 that during that year 3,948 
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children were admitted into the Foundling Hospital; 3,042 were 
deposited at the time of birth, 901 were more of advanced age. Of 
these, 196 came from other hospitals, 3,084 were born at their 
homes in Paris, and 564 came from without the city. 

674 were supposed to be legitimate, 3,269 were presumed to be 
illegitimate. | | 

It is then stated, that of 3,383 mothers who were known, only 
551, or about one-sixth, were born in the department of Ja Seme; of 
of the others, 2,550 belonged to other departments, and 282 to 
foreign countries. 

There is an ambiguity here as to what is meant by belonging. 
‘Some mothers may have been born in Paris, others out of it, but may 
have resided there for a long period of time, and in the sense of 
domicile may be said to have belonged to that city. 

But it is to be remarked, that as 5,835 births occurred in the 
hospitals, and about 3,000 were received into the Foundling Hospital, 
no less than 8,835 out of the 11,749 may be considered as being 
fostered by these institutions. 

On referring to the Registrar-General’s Report for 1856, it will 
be seen that the total number of births for that year in London was 
87,430; of which 3,646 were illegitimate. There were then 46 
workhouses, 13 general hospitals, and 4 lying-in hospitals in the 
metropolis. Some cases of illegitimate births might have occurred 
in the general hospitals, but the lying-in hospitals are provided for 
married women only. 

Is any explanation to be derived from the extent of public 
and private prostitution ? Of course, this social evil may be reason- 
ably expected to stay the progress of population, and consequently 
would have an effect upon the illegitimate as well as the legitimate 
births. But it does not account for the great disproportion which 
exists between the English metropolis and large towns and the 
Continental cities. Dr. Stark, in his report to the Registrar-General 
for Scotland (Second Report, p. 14), remarks, “The fact stares us in 
“ the face, that in the Continental towns where illegitimacy attains a 
“ dimension which it is to be hoped will never be witnessed in this 
“ country, the so-called social evil exists to an extent quite unknown 
“in this country, and instead of tending to lower the proportion of 
*‘ illegitimate births, greatly increases it.’ He also illustrates his 
remark by an examination of the state of Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

It will not be denied that there is a large amount of prostitution 
and concubinage in this great metropolis; but great as it is it 
cannot explain the enormous difference between the rate of illegiti- 
macy therein and that of Vienna, Paris, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, 
Frankfort, and Madrid. 

No answer can be given at present to the inquiry. 
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It is necessary, indeed, that great care should be used in forming 
any conclusions upon the subject. Long and minute investigations 
will be required by the philosophical statist who undertakes the task 
of solving the problem which is raised by the cursory examination of 
the tables produced annually or periodically by all civilized nations. 
Political, moral, religious, social, legal, and natural conditions bear 
upon the question, while accidental circumstances, and the variations 
in the modes of obtaining and recording the facts must not be 
overlooked in the comparison requisite for correct and sound 
deductions. 

It is, however, most satisfactory to perceive, that though in 
almost all other countries where an opportunity is given of tracing 
the rate for successive years there appears to be a gradual increase 
in the rate of illegitimacy that rate has remained stationary, or rather 
with a slight decline, in England for the last twenty years, while the 
marriage-rate, on the contrary, has there very sensibly risen. 

Much of this improvement may be due to the judicious legislation 
of the last thirty years, which has rendered the celebration of 
marriage more simple in point of legal form,—has removed what, to 
some persons, created violations of conscience in the performance of 
the ceremony,—and has dealt in a more salutary and effectual manner 
with the serious grievance of pauper bastardy. 

But it is reasonable to assume that the great improvement in the 
material condition of all classes of society for many years, the peace 
and calm which has existed in this country for nearly half a century, 
—and the bright examples of our queen and her consort, now so 
deeply deplored, distinguished by their domestic virtues and the 
purity and decorum of their lives,—have tended to preserve England 
from following the downward course which so many countries of 
Europe appear to be pursuing. 

Let us hope that the attention seas has been paid to the educa- 
tion of children now growing up to manhood and womanhood,—the 
extension of religious instruction among the lowest classes by the 
missionary efforts of so many pious persons of both sexes,—and the 
spread of those sanitary improvements in our great towns and ~ 
country villages, whereby the indiscriminate herding together of the 
sexes in their narrow dwellings may be prevented,—will not merely 
retain for England the position she has now obtained in the scale of 
morality, but yearly advance her until she has reached the highest 
place. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 
/ MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND anp WALES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
(OcTOoBER—DECEMBER) OF 1861, AND oF tHE BIRTHS anp DEATHS 


DURING THE I'irst QuaRtTEeR (JanuaRy—Manxcu) or 1862. 


Tuis Return comprises the Brrrus and Deartus registered by 2,199 Registrars 
in all the districts of England during the winter quarter that ended on March 
3ist, 1862; and the MarriaGes in 12,550 churches or chapels, about 4,572 
registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 635 | 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on December 31st, 
1861. 

The marriage-rate, which had been low in the preceding nine months of 1861, 
continued rather low in the last quarter of the year. The births were numerous 
in the first quarter of the present year, as they had been in 1861; and the rate of 
mortality, which was comparatively low in the last two years, was not high in the 
first quarter of the present year. ‘The marriage-rate in 1861, and the increase of 
pauperism in the same period, concur to indicate a less prosperous state of trade 
and industry in the community ; but physical causes, and improvement in sanitary 
condition, appear to have exercised a favourable influence on the public health. 

Marritaces.—The number of persons married in the December quarter of last 
year was 96,972 ; the total number in the year was 327,490. The marriage-rate 
of the quarter was 1°904 against an average of 1:991; the marriage-rate of the 
year was 1°628 against 1°684. 


Eneianp :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the Years 
1856-62, and in the Quarturs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1855-61 :—Numbers. 


Weare .c..0).0 762. 61. 60. 59. 58. 257. 56. 














Marriages No. — 163,745 | 170,156 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 | 159,337 
PrTAKs......, ” — 695,562 | 684,048 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 | 657,453 
Bearhs-a-... ce _ 435,337 | 422,721 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 | 390,506 








Quarters of each Calendar Year 1856-62, 


(I.) Marrraces :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 62. 61. 60. 59. "58. "DIT - BG. 














last day of =|-————|— ee ae ae ———_—_|____.. 
March .......No.| — | 33,401 | 35,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 | 33,427 
Ka FS | — | 41,966 | 48,777 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 | 38,820 


Septmbr..... 5, —_ 39,892 | 40,541 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 | 39,089 
Deembr, .... 55 _ 48,486 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 | 48,001 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1856-62. 


(II.) Brrrus :—Numebers. 





Qrs. ended 69, 61. 60. 59. 58. "57. 56. 
last day of |—-————_|— 


March........ No.}| 182,005 | 173,170 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,436 | 169,250 

















GUAE 5,..0300 ” — 184,718 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 | 173,263 
Septmbr..... + — 171,500 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 | 157,462 
Decmbr. .... 5, _ 166,174 | 162,719 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 | 157,478 


(III.) Dearus:—Numbers. 

















Qrs. ended 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. BT. 56. 
last day of |— — — ao ee 
March ........ No.| 122,192 | 121,713 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 | 103,014 
a1 aoe os — | 107,721} 110,869 | 105,631 | 107,142 | 100,046 | 100,099 
Septmbr..... 5, —  |100,986| 86,312 | 104,216 | 98,142 | 100,528} 91,155 
Decmbr. .... 5; — | 104,917 | 102,923 | 109,354 | 118,553 | 110,576 | 96,238 





In London the marriages in the quarter were 7,328; in the north-western 
counties (Cheshire and Lancashire), which contain a rather larger population than 
London, the number was 7,092. While the metropolis maintained its marriages, 
as compared with those of the corresponding quarter of 1860, Lancashire reported 
a considerable decrease, for in the two corresponding quarters the numbers in that 
county were respectively 6,835 and 6,083. It was stated in a Registrar’s report 
from Lancashire, made at the end of last year, that ‘the demand for labour in the 
cotton factories and the market generally had been fully a third below the average.” 
The midland counties and Yorkshire also exhibited a decrease in marriages. 

To take a few towns for examples of decrease: In Manchester marriages 
declined from 1,285 in the last quarter of 1860 to 1,151 in that of 1861; in Ashton 
from 342 to 271; in Blackburn from 412 to 281; in Preston from 855 to 254; in 
Stockport from 332 to 218; in Bradford from 575 to 483; in Sheffield from 601 
to 471; in Nottingham from 252 to 210. 


Enetanp :—Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birtus, and Dratus, 
during the YEARS 1856-62, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Yrars, 1856-62 :—G@eneral Percentage Results. 


























YEARS w.ssees. 62. septal) ‘Blau: Pe) tute) Be. ones ame 
Estmtd.Popln. 
of England J 
in thousands >| 20,341 — | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 | 19,471 | 19,257 | 19,043 
in middle of 
each Year.... 














Persons Mar- 


ried Perct. 1'684 | 1628 | 1:710 | 1:704 | 1°604 | 1°652 | 1-674 


Births... 55 — 3°420 | 3°457 | 3°437 | 3°504 | 3°366 | 3°443 | 3°453 
Deaths... ,, — 2°221 | 2°164 | 2°124 | 2°239 | 2°309 | 2°180 | 2°051 
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Quarters of each Culendar Year, 1856-62, 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 





Qrs. ended | 62 | rgo%ei.| *6l. | *60. | *59. | ‘58. | *57, | 56, 

last day of Ce aes (eee ee eee cs a fe eee Be 
March....Per ct.| — 1°405 | 1°352 | 1-422 | 1°464 | 1°252 | 1°410 | 1:414 
June... 9 | — | 1-709 | 1676 | 1-766 | 1-716 | 1-646 | 1-722 | 1-638 
Septmbr. ,, | — | 1°616 | 1:572 | 1-614 | 1-602 | 1°570 | 1-592 | 1-626 


Decmbr. __,, — t°9gt | 1°904 | 2°012 | 2°026 | 1°934 | 1°880 | 1°992 





(iJ.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 











Grebended dy: 68s bien cgi | Pla |e 880s dic t60.) toe. betel | a Be, 

lasi day of ae WEN i Lig Sea ESS ee 
March....Per ct.| 3°644 | 3°588 | 3°505 | 3-707 | 3-631 | 3°576 | 3-604 | 3-580 
June... 5, | — | 3°57 | 3-687 | 3-512 | 3-388 | 3-498 | 3-555 | 3-655 
Septmbr. ,, | — | 3-285 | 3°377 | 3°267 | 3°389 | 3-204 | 3-316 | 3-276 


Decmbr. ,, — 3°231 | 3°264 | 3°230 | 3°414 | 3°205 | 3°304 | 3°267 


(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 





Mean 


Qrs. ended "62. | 59-61, | 61. 60. *59. 5S. "57. 56. 
last day of = = SERRE Se, Se, ee ee Sere 30 


March....Per ct.) 2°447 | 2°489 | 2°463 | 2°481 | 2°515 | 2°631 | 2°298 | 2-179 








FANE.,.6..04. ie — | 2°201 | 2:150 | 2°237 | 2°155 | 2°210 | 2°087 | 2-111 
Septmbr. ,, — 2°020 | 1:989 | 1:718 | 2°097 | 1:997 | 2°068 | 1°896 
Decmbr. ,, — 2171-1 206) -|°2°043 | 25198 | 2°406 2269 | “1997 





The marriages of all Engiand declined, but in some places there was an increase. 
In the district of St. George, Hanover-square, they rose from 235 to 290; in 
Wakefield from 117 to 141; in Tynemouth from 146 to 182. 

Brrtus.—The total number of births in the first three months of this year was 
182,005; in the same period of last year it was 173,170. The birth-rate, 3°644 
was higher than in any of the years 1852-61, with the exception of 1860; the 
average rate is 3°588. 

By a review of results in the Eleven Divisions it will be seen that in eight of 
them the number of births was less last quarter than it had been in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1860; that in London the number was slightly higher; in the 
North-western Division it was higher by nearly 2, 000; in the Northern Division 
also the births exhibited an increase. 

In connexion with the above statement it may be observed here that, in com- 
paring the same two periods, the absolute numbers of deaths were less in all the 
Divisions except the two last-mentioned, viz., the North-western and the Northern, 
which embrace Cheshire, Lancashire, Durham, Northumberland, &. The conclu- 
sion is that generally where the quarter was more fruitful than that of 1860 in 
respect of births it was also unfortunately distinguished by more numerous deaths. 
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Where many children were born, many died; and their names were enrolled on 
both sides of the account. 

INCREASE OF PopuLATION.—The excess of births over deaths constitutes a 
natural increase of the population. This excess in the quarter was 59,813, which is 
equal to a daily average of 665. 

In the first three months of this year the total number of emigrants who sailed 
from ports in the United Kingdom where there are Government Emigration 


Consots, Provisions, PaupERisM, and TeMPERATURE, in each of the Nine 
QuartERS ended 31st March, 1862. 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 PGR Se 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
pate Price of a ae i = at Say LT ee 
pe: é otatoes 2 

Quarters || Price Wheat and Nempatd Mexhats (York oes Ce - Mean 
i Seas ber Aby the Carcage); Fea soene ot the | Tem- 
ending (for pies with the Mean Prices. jt last day of each week. | pera- 
Money)-] England |}, | Waterside ee eye. 

— Beef. Mutton. oe ae In-door. | Out-door. 

1860 £ ed, aka. as da, GA B.. 8 ibe fh, 
31 Mar.|| 948 | 44 5 | 3$—64 | 43—6% [115—145 | 118,523 | 717,264 | 38°8 
53 53 130 
30 June 945 152 8 | 43—63 | 53-—73 [125—160] 107,050 | 692,384 | 50°5 

54 63 142 | 
30 Sept.||. 932 | 59 1 | 43—7 | 53—74 |125—145 ] 101,680 | 667,680 | 56°2 
53 63 135 
31 Dec. || 932156 9 | 33—63 | 48—63 | 115—130[ 115,158 | 673,680 | 42°6 
| 4% 54 122 
1861 
31 Mar.|| 918155 1] 4—63 | 53—7$ | 140—155] 131,501 | 758,441 |39°9 
| 58 63 147 
30 June |} 918 | 54 9 | 44—63 | 54—7} |120—140 | 117,802 | 713,785 }51°8 
58 63 130 
30 Sept.|| 912152 1 rte 49-7 85—110] 112,932 | 693,649 } 60°4 
5 58 97 
31 Dec.|| 932 }59 37 4—6} | 48—6$ | 110—130] 128,533 | 716,096] 45°5 
58 5 1Zz0 | 


1862 
31 Mar. || 933 | 60 1] 462 | 43—6% |130—155 | 143,926 | 804,272 | 41-1 
53 58 142 


Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. The 
average of the highest and of the lowest weekly prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, 
and 6, and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the 
quarter. 

Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns now relate to 649 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 19,812,000 (in 
1851), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth ; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 
1860, to—Insane Persons, 31,554; Vagrants, 1,542. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 817,800. 

ERE TES SETI SITS EI I TT ITT SEER CNP IS AL EL ET IE NE LIS TE LTE ESTES 
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Officers was 15,159, of which 5,197 were persons of English, and about 8,000 of 
Irish origin. English emigrants left these shores at the rate of 58 daily. About 
two-thirds of the English went to the Australian Colonies* 

The emigration to the Australian Colonies which had been much reduced as 
well as the emigration to all parts, exhibits some appearance of revival, while 
that to the United States continues rapidly to decline. In the quarter that ended 
21st March emigrants (English, Scotch, Irish, and Foreign) to the Australian 
Colonies were 4,411 in 1860, 3,227 in 1861, and 6,322 in the present year; to the 
United States there went in the same periods 15,117, 12,156, and 7,210. The last 
number forms not more than the sixth or seventh part of the emigration to the 
same part of the world ten years ago. 

Pricks; THE WEATHER, AND PaupERIsM.—The average price of wheat per 
quarter was 60s.; it was higher than it had been in any quarter since 1856. In - 
the March quarter of 1860 and 1861 the price was 44s. 5d. and 55s. 1d. Potatoes 
were not cheap ; they were on an average 142s. 6d. per ton. Beef was at the same 
price as in the same period of last year ; mutton was a penny per lb. cheaper. 

The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the three months was 41°1 
(which was also the temperature of February) ; it was 1°-6 above the average of 21 
years. The mean temperature of each month was above the average ; the highest 
temperature recorded was obtained at Bournemouth, near Poole, where the thermo- 
meter reached 70° in March; the lowest was reached Holkham ; it was 11°8; and 
oceurred in March. 

It is stated that at Belvoir Castle the land was in excellent condition for farm- 
ing operations in January and February; but the wet weather at the latter end of 
March prevented all out-door work. Wheat looked well in favourable situations. 
Influenza had been prevalent among horses in January and February, and was fatal 
in many cases. At Culloden ploughing was completed about the middle of January 
on many farms; wheat had an early and rapid growth, and locked well. At 
Harrogate vegetation was very forward. 

The Returns of the Poor Law Board bear faithful witness to the distress that 
unhappily prevails in many districts... The average number of in-door paupers 
relieved on the last day of each week rose from 118,523 in the March quarter of 
1860 to 143,926 in the corresponding quarter of this year; that of out-door 
paupers from 717,264 to 804,272. The increase which the last returns show was 
very manifest, though not to an equal degree, in the March quarter of the inter- 
mediate year 1861. 

STATE OF THE PuBLIC HEeALTH.—The total number of deaths registered in 
the quarter was 122,192; it was not so great as in the same quarter of 1860, when 
the number was 122,617. London returned 18,405 deaths; Lancashire, which has 
a population less by upwards of 300,000 persons, returned 18,652. If the rate 
of mortality had been the same in Lancashire that it was in London, the deaths in 
that county, would have been about 16,000. 

The rate of mortality was lowest in the SouTH-EASTERN CoUNTIES, which 
include Sussex, Hampshire, Berkshire, and the extra-metropolitan parts of Surrey 
and Kent; and in the SOUTH-WESTERN, which include Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somersetshire; it was higher in the Eastern and 
Nortu and Sovurn Mipianp Divisions; higher still in the West MIDLAND. 
The highest rates of mortality prevailed in Yorkshire, the Northern Counties, 
Monmouthshire, and Wales; in London; and in the Norrn-wrEsTeERN DIvisIon, 
which includes Cheshire and Lancashire. The last-mentioned Division is unfavour- 
ably distinguished above all the rest. 

The rate of mortality in Hngland and Wales in the quarter was 2°447 per 


* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners: the number returned as of English origin was 4,200. 
while the birthplace of 2,907 emigrants was not distinguished; in the above state- 
ment a proportional number of these has been added to those returned as of 
English origin. 
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cent. ; the average being 2°489. It ranged in the March quarter of the previous 
ten years from 2°2 to 2°9. 


Deatus in the Winter Quarters, ended 31st March, 1855-62,—Numbers. 





ny 


otal 
1862. | 1852-61, 1861. | 1860. 1859, | 1858. | 1857. 1856. | 1855. 
Dratus, &c. (10 Years.) 


In 125 Districts and 23 
Sub-districts, comprising 66,040 | 606,862 | 65,155 | 68,199 | 62,194 | 68,652 / 57,050 | 58,973 | 68,224 
the Chief Towns ....0000 


wee ee 











oe 





In the remaining Districts - 
and Sub-districts of Eng- | 
land and Wales, compri- >} 56,152 | 567,408 | 56,558 | 59,418 | 59,386 | 62,167| 51,615 | 49,041 | 68,398 
sing chiefly Small Towns | 
and Country Parishes ... 


a | es 

















All England......... 122,192 |1,174,2 70] 121,713 | 122,617 | 121,580 {125,819 { 108,665 | 103,014 | 134,542 





Arga, Poputation, Deatus, and Morrarity per Cent. in the Winter Quarters, 
ended 31st March, 1852-62. 








Population Enumerated. Deatha pee Annual 
Area (England.) in 10 Rate of es y 
in Statute a Mortality | ner Cent, 
. Winter eee in the 
cres. of 10 epee 
Grours. March 31st, April 8th, Quarters, | Winter aes 
; Ps 1852-61. | Quarters, nas 
(England.) 1851. 1861. Puarters, | “1862. 
In 125 Districts, and No. No. No. No. | Per ct. | Per ct. 
23 Sub = Aisirietanl 


comprising the 2,149,800 | 8,247,017 | 9,806,780 | 606,862| 2-709 | 2°691 


Chief Towns ........ 
In the remaining Dis-) 

tricts and Sub-dis- 

tricts of England 

and Wales, compri- 7} 35,175,115 | 9,680,592 | 10,259,444 | 567,408| 2°297 2°209 

sing chiefly Smail 

Towns and Country 

P Ovt61008 s2iseiscadecssin 


ere rn ee aS mtn en oe RO cae eR EN A RN ET CERT 


All England ........ 37,324,915 | 17,927,609 | 20,066,224 ]1,174,270| 2489 | 2447 





In the district that comprise the chief towns, the rate of mortality was 
2°691 per cent. against an average of 2°709. In those that consist chiefly of 
small towns and country parishes the rate was 2°209, against an average of 
2:297. The country was not only favourably distinguished from town by having 
a rate of mortality which was lower by five deaths in each thousand of the 
population; it also appears to have attained a higher degree of salubrity as 
compared with that which had been experienced in the winters of former years. 

The quarter, for which the present return is made, was at least as healthy. as 
the same period in 186], and more healthy than that of 1860. Taken as a whole, 
the season was warm, and “the wet,’’ which is so much the subject of complaint 
in the local reports, was probably an evil that was not without its wholesome 
mixture of good. But Lancashire, as has been already mentioned in general 
terms, has tended to darken the aspect of returns, which viewed in the aggregate 
are not unfavourable. In the last three corresponding quarters the deaths in that 
county considerably increased ; they were in the first 16,024, in the next 17,412, 
and in the March quarter of the present year 18,652. : 
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Of twenty-six districts of which Lancashire consists, there was in twenty-one 
an increase of the deaths now returned over those of the March quarter of 1860 ; 
and in sixteen an increase over those of the same quarter of 1861. In Leigh the 
deaths in the three corresponding quarters were successively 273, 274, and 339 ; 
in Bury 591, 695, and 801; in Salford 706, 632, and 818; in Oldham 692, 809, 
and 893; in Haslingden 400, 422, and 491; in Burnley 500, 531, and 603 ; in 
Blackburn 727, 850, and 996; in Preston 823, 877, and 887; and in Manchester 
1,760, 1,774, and 2,313. In Stockport the deaths in the same periods were 651, 
588, and 711. 

The registrars in certain districts refer the increased mortality which these 
figures too plainly reveal, to scarlatina, measles, bronchitis and pneumonia, which 
had been prevalent; and by some of them an opinion, which there is reason to 
fear may be too well founded, appears to be entertained that those complaints had 
found an active ally in the poverty and want which many of the unemployed 
thousands now suffer in the great seats of manufacture. Facts have been adduced 
to prove that in instances of great depression of trade, like that which recently 
occurred in Coventry, the mortality of children is reduced in consequence of the 
due amount of maternal care being bestowed on them which in more prosperous 
times is withdrawn by the importunate requisition of factory labour. ‘This is 
within limits. Nursing in straitened circumstances may be better for children 
than fulness of good cheer without it; but when hard times are prolonged, and 
the small store that had been gathered in a day of full work is exhausted, the 
greatest amount of parental attention will not expel physical decline, sickness, or 
death itself from the dwelling, 
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Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st December, 1861-59; and 
Birtrus and Deatrus in Quarters ended 31st March, 1862-60. 


























a! 2 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 31st December. 
(iaand ewe) in 1861. 
neland an ales, 
: Statute | (persone) | ’61- 60. 59, 
Acres. No. No No. No. 


ENGLD. & WALES.... Totals| 37,324,915 [20,066,224 48,486 50,688 | 50,496 








reorLondon! i..ciekiteiss, 48,029 | 2,803,989 | 7,328 7,265 4,032 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 | 4,272 4,274 4,219 
111. South Midland ........ 35201,290 | 1,295,597 | 3,002 3,233 3,235 
Wt astern o.ichiccete kis 3,214,099 | 1,142,480] 2,988 3,147 3,160 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714] 3,914 4,022 4,060 
vi. West Midland ,....... 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 | 6,087 6,488 6,311 
vit. North Midland ....... 33540,797 | 1,288,928 2,886 2,902 3,166 

vit. North-Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540] 7,002 7,969 7,641 
EX,  MOPRemine) aucune 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 Be 5,621 5,568 
se) Northern | .u.te er: 3549029322 | 1,151,a72) 2,780 2,737 | 2,602 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales] 5,218,588 | 1,312,834] 2,963 2,980 3,202 

















7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
BrrtHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 3lst March. 3lst March. 
‘England and Wales. 
sacs alae eat "ea. | 781,41 GON) | nga AS eae eee 
No. No. No. . No. No. No. 
Eneip. & WALES.... Totals) 182,005 | 173,170 | 183,180 ]122,192 |121,713 |122,617 
Te. BsOHGOR, secesessin askeians 25,800 | 25,407 | 25,017 | 18,405 | 18,965 | 18,823 
11. South-Eastern ........ 16,385 | 14,924 | 15,429 9,533 | 9;429 | 97985 
111. South Midland ........ 10,980 | 10,537 | 11,764 47,0034 6,965:|». 7,370 
Vs BUASHOP IG os seiertevcatess. 954.39 9,300 | 10,064 6,193°| 6,225.) 26,579. 
v. South-Western ........ 15,345 | 14,731 | 15,904 | 9,692 | 10,015 | 10,850 
vi. West Midland ........) 22,761 | 22,088 | 23,833 | 14,884 | 14,611 | 14,909 
vit. North Midland ........ 11,347 .| 10,8814 11,875 FeOF5. Fy 20do) wal Oe 
vitt. North-Western........ 29,404 | 26,775 | 27,491 | 21,610 | 20,269 | 19,078 
PX.) Y OFKSHITE 3 uac.ceaontse 18,885 | 17,659 | 19,148 | 12,539 | 12,846 | 12,610 
X. INGrehera ascnes 11,508 | 10,402 | 10,879 7,180 | 7,126) (6,086 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 11,151 | 10,466 | 11,776 8,078 | 7,993} 8,190 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 8lst Marcu, 1862. 


By Jamus GLAISHER, EsqQ., F.RB.S., ¢e., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


Till the 6th of January the mean temperature of the air was 3° below the 


average ; from the 7th to the L5th was 74° above; them for the next six days was 
8° below. A period of warm weather followed extending to the 6th of February ; 
within which some of the days were as much as 13° to 15° in excess, and the 
average daily excess for the 15 days was 8°. From the 7th of February to the 
16th was cold; the daily defect of temperature was 34°. The next six days were 
in excess to the amount of 8° daily; then from the 24th of February to the 
Sth of March there was a daily deficiency of 54°, followed by a period of nine 
days whose daily average was 7° in excess; this period was succeeded by another 
ending the 2ist of March, of deficient temperature to the amount of 24° daily ; 
and from the 21st of March to the end of the quarter there was an excess of tem- 
perature to the amount of 6° daily. 


Therefore during the whole of the past three months the temperature of the air 
has been for a few days together cold, and then for a few days together warm, and 
so on alternately ; the former or cold periods have varied from five to nine days, 
and the warm from seven to nine days, with one of fifteen days. The warm periods 
have generally been of somewhat longer duration than the cold periods, and have 
also been generally more in excess of the average than the cold periods have been 
in defect, so that upon the quarter the temperature has been in excess, and would 
class as a warm period. I have no recollection of such a succession of hot and cold 
periods of nearly equal lengths. 


The mean high day temperature in January averaged 3°, and February 13° 
above, whilst in March it was 0°1 below their respective averages. 


The mean low night temperature in January was 1° nearly, in February 32°, 
and in March 3°, in excess of their respective averages. 


Therefore the days in January and February were warm, and in March of just 
average temperature ; whilst the nights were warm in January, and much more so 
in both February and March. 


The mean temperature of the air was 0°-9 in excess in January, 25° in excess 
in February, and 1°-3 in March, as compared with the averages of the preceding 
21 years, chiefly due to the warm nights in February. 


The mean temperature of the dew point was 06 below its average in 
January, 2° above in February, and 2°-9 above in March. The mean for the 
quarter was nearly 13° in excess; therefore the amount of water mixed with the air 
was less in January and greater in February and March. cs 


The mean pressure of the atmosphere in January was 0:06 inch below, in 
February was 0°12 inch above, and in March 0°29 inch below their respective 
averages, 
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The fall of rain in January was 1:9 inch, in February 0°65 inch, and in March 
3°7 inches ; the total fall for the quarter was 61 inches, being about 1; inch above 


the average of the preceding 45 years. 


The fall in February was nearly the 


smallest which has occurred in this month since 1815, it having been less on three 


occasions, viz., 0°04 inch in} 1821, 0:4 inch in 1834, and 0:2 inch in 1857. 


The 


fall in March has been exceeded twice since 1815, viz., in 1818, when it was 3°8 
inches, and again in 1851, when it was 4°1 inches. 


The range of the readings of the barometer in January south of latitude 52°, 
was about 1:1 inch, between 52° and 53° was 1:2 inch, gradually increasing to 1°4 


inch at extreme northern stations. 


In February, stations situated between the 


latitudes 51° and 52° was 1:2 inch and 1°3 inch; at stations situated north and 
south of these latitudes it was 1°4 inch to 1°5 inch; and in March it varied from 
0:9 inch at southern stations to 1°1 inch at northern stations. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the three months ending 
February, constituting the three winter months, was 40°4, being 2°°6 above the 
average of the preceding 90 years. 




































































Temperature of : Weight 
2 ao of Vapour 
orce in a 
é f - 
: Le Dew Air— . Cubic Foot 
Air, Evaporation. Pot. Daily Range. Vapour. atiade. 
9 
1862. Water 
Months. Dike |) idk, Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver: Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
91 21 Q 21 21 21 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years Years Years. 
os rs ° o | o o | o ° ° ° ° In a. Gr. Gr. 
SSN waders 39°0 | +2°9| +0°9 f 87:1 | +0°29 34°6 | —0°6§ 9°6 | —O°1] 39°4 F 200 |—-003] 2°3 |-0°1 
MODs. ves Al*] | +2°8}) 4+2°5 f 39°] | +2°1f 36°6 | +2°0% 9°8 | —1'6] 43°3 Q17 |4+'014§ 2°5 |4+0°1 
Mar. 2:40. 43°1 | +2°2!] 41°83 | 41°5 | 42-09 39°5 | +2°9% 11°6 | —3:25 44°4 242 |+ 0249 2°8 |+0°3 
Mean...... 41-1 “+2°6 +1°6 f 39°2 | +1°4f 86°9 | +1°49 10°3 | —1°69 42°4 Q219 }4+°O12— 2°5 |/4+0°1 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of : of Cubic Foot Rain. ; 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. ae Number of Nights 
1862. zontal “ares Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from § ment Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver-f of the { At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of| Air, [below] 30° Above ai ar 
21 21 21 46 30°. | and Night.) Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 

: In. | Inv | Gr. | Gr,-] In. | In. | Miles. bi 6 
Jan 85 — 4§29°705|—-064) 552) — 27 1°9|—O'lf 255 18 10 5 P1324 aoe 
ANG} emanece 84 — 1 §29°905|+°122— 553 Of OF |—1:19 228 if oes 6 | 17:0 | 48:0 
Mats cesess 86 + 4 929°498/+:286) 544) — 67 3°71 42°24 2387 8 13 10 | 140 | 46°0 

Sum | Sum | Mean § Sum | Sum |} Sum fLowest} Highst — 
Mean...... 85 0 §29°703|/+°076) 549 | — 38 G1) 41:24 288 83 38 19 § 138°4 | 48:0 















































Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that — 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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Enetann.—Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1862. 
































1 2 3 4, 5 6 Gf 8 9 
M ae Mean | Mean 
Nace Bietenre of Sere pl es Bane Monthly| Daily we Mean 
ES Dry Air | Reading) Reading | of Tem- Range | Range em- | Decree 
OF reduced | of the | of the | perature of oe perature) of ty. 
STATIONS. oe. Bhermo- | Pheene,) a tke Pine | Gem | the | widity. 
ane sos. meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature.|perature. Air. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey oc... 29°616 | 59°0 | 29°70 | 30°04 26°2 6°4 | 43°7 87 
Breer Gi a.. eo OSt G0"? | 2O8Sc 40-4.) 34°6 ) 10°51 .43°2 86 
WEWGROE i... 56060003: 29°628 | 58°O' ¢-25°0 | 33°07 26-3 7°0 | 43°2 77 
Barnstaple ............ 29005 |, 61°4 | 22°2 | 39°29 32-47) 10°8 1 4374 92 
Royal Observatory | 29°650 | 63°6 | 20°4 | 43-2 | 35°8 | 10°4 | 41°0 | 85 
Reysteneorsis..:.:.. AQICOCB65°3: | AT -52 45-38 1°37°0 10 7 39°9 90 
Lampeter ............ 29576 1 °61°S | 16°*0 (45°51 39-7 F T's 1°41 6.) 89 
Noviielie- 5.0.0.00.. 29 °633 | 59°0 | 21:0 | 38°0 | 34:0 | 9°6 | 40°6 90 
Belvoir Castle ....| 29°631 | 58°3 | 17-0 | 41°3 | 37-3 | 10-1 | 39°6 91 
EAverpool ...c.<0ss0: 29 °643 | 56°6 | 26°8 | 29°8 | 26°3 7°1 | 42°0 | 87 
Wakefield ............ 29°636 | 60°0 | 19°0 | 41°0 | 36°5 | 10°2 | 40°1 91 
MC OS sci csisscun poses — 60°0 | 21-0 | 39°0 | 33°3 6°7 | 38°2 89 
Stonyhurst............ 29°580 §-56°1 | 19°0 | 37-2 Ff 29-1 8°38 1 S9°s 87 
2S ie 29602 {57 °S |} 20° | 36:0. 133-2 7 OPS 9S7 92 
North Shields ....| 29°590 | 56°2 | 18-0 | 38-2 | 31-2 7°8 | 38°6 93 
MELAWIGK: 5,0: esivscescs 29 °614 | 57°0 | ESO" |) 390 1.32-0 | 9" 1, }-38726 93 
10 1 Dy AS 8 re a ag 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Names Rie 
OF ican Relative Proportion of a * Number y 
SeaTTONG: timated. | -—-———---_—_ of Days mount 
Strength. N. E s Ww. Cloud. ke collected. 
in. 
GREMSCY cic... 1°6 6 8 9 8 5°9 43 9-0 
PO KCLOR ic. ceecsnessostes 1°8 o 8 (| 6 6°4 57 8°5 
UCSC ne — 5 9 6 | 10 — 42 es 
Barnstaple ............ 3 Ro E2 7 6 4 °8 53 8°6 
RoyalObservatory| 0°4 5 7 9 9 1°4 45 6-0 
PROV SCO a capcvecnnsnnes: a 6 6 8 9 74 64 5°2 
Lampeter |.:......... 0°8 6 9 8 7 7°6 45 10°7 
DVO WICW IG, < ciccvce sees "4 ef i he — 8:1 43 6°3 
Belvoir Castle ....} 1°5 7 4 12 8 7°6 50 5:3 
Liverpool .......0s00: eS Hy) 7 14 0 oft: 40 5 °0 
Wakefield ............. 1°5 9 7 6 8 8°0 54 5°8 
MB6OS ri tal ee viexone 1°4 6 8 8 7 8°5 48 4-4 
Stonyhurst............ 0°6 i) 9 7 i 8 °6 45 10°2 
3 ind an peter Serene — 5- | 10 yi 8 a —— 4°7 
North Shields b+? 8 6 8 8 7°5 73 EZ 
PA WIOK éacccevesactea, 1°6 5 12 4 9 7°6 57 9°6 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1861-60-59.—Di¢stribution of Exports from, United Kingd : . 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex-dut; 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Whole Year. 
1861. 1860. 


Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 
from to from to from 











Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


(The unit 000’s are omitted.) 























£ £ £ & EA 
18,649, | 5,057, | 23,118,| 5,042, |19,608, 


I.—Forr1GNn CountTRIES: 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, i oe a 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
Westera Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ...............04. 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, ce ey 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, a el 





24,663,-) 215303, 127,889, | 21,217, 120,735, 
24,979, | 15,126, | 24,244, | 10,879, |22,180, 


4,872,| 7,896,] 4,887,| 6,902, | 4,610, | Sym 


5445 Li, 296, 219, 289, 


135249, | "6306, f 15;908, |< 73716; Tizy5ro; 6,7. 
Algeria anduNlorgecor ti fcc. ccadncetacsaeateom : 


Western Amica! sc. carina.) eared 155155 878,] 1,801, 967, | 1,526, 

Bastern Africa ; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bowron 6, 39, ae 81, 61, 2 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...............cscc0000 


Indian Seas, Siam, Java, Sumatra, Philip- ] 
J 


pines: OOher PstaMds 6c. cPesgarecasseceraen 1183, 1,918, se 2,122, | 2,249, ) 3.t 


SOUC I ASER SATIS Foe owas chee Siccs bo orinascvedecdeeaeccees } — IG, : — 34, 12, L 
China, including Hong Kong ........ see 9,610,| 4,891,] 9,491,| 5,319,] 9,112, | 4,4f 
United States of AMEYVICA ......... sie 49385,| 9,058, | 44,728, | 21,614, |34,295, | 2268 
Mexico and Central’ America .........0ccsccccscsssseece: 662, 756, hee 645, 667, 8 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti «0.00.0... 45900, | 2492; syR78sa SeGVO 5,828; 2,5. 
South America,(Northern,)NewGranada, ] ° a 
Venezuela, and Ecuador ...ccsssseseescssssseeeeon 539,| 1,405, 687,| 1,209,] 585, LG 
Pacific,) Peru, Bolivia ol 
A Chili, and Patagonia Sete ’} 59718, | 2,561, | 5,373,) 3,086, | 397725 a 
Atlantic Brazil, Uru uay, = 
and yee pega aM 4,744, | 6,925, | 4,238, | 7,149, | 59205) | a “ 
Whale Fisheries; Groind., Davis’ Straits, 10 6 68 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 1353 ; 153) eR pee: = 
Total.—Foreign Countries ............ 165,348, | 86,487, 1168,311,.| 96,877, [141,421, 89,3 
IIl.—Bririsu Possessions: maa s |= — 





British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria 
‘i is So. Aus., W. Aus., eh 


26,186, | 17,925, | 18,467, | 19,310, |16,901, | 20,5) 
4:945,| 8,265,] 4,698, | -7,808, | 4,241, 
1,066, 12.43%, 1° 7720 1,899.) t,Gors 


8664, || 37697, 1: 6,826, |, 3,7385-15 55476, 
6,106,| 2,665, 6,304, 2,557), 155688; 


and N. Zea. 
British North, Aweviea, (0. otc eve nies 


»» W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana & Honduras 
Cape and Natal 


ri 


0 
9,3 
3,6 


. seuss tens deneity arte ivndante vbgadatnuinbees Pens sipe 154.29 1j98 7, bby 74st 2064 gd ge 
Brt. Ww. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena a 434, 198, ; "395, "4803 
BOE PATA IAS. pos uiesangtkes densa ade gece eRe Aa 1,914, 552,] 1,684, 539, | 1,689, 
imal Nolan ds. ou. ..icsssnsoracdeor mare catameays 639: 666, 697; 656, 197; 


TL | | J 


52,003, | 38,628, | 42,337, | 38,966, | 37,913,| 4h 


Tee e rene mene 








General Total’ .cccusccus, £217,351, |125,115, [210,648, |135,843, 17953345|130,4 











1862.] 





(Whole Years.) 








Raw Matis.—Tevtile. 


Various. 


9? 3 


7 - Agrecltl. 








TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE, 





DOCTORS Oe ESET HEE Hees tHE® 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


TorTauL Imports 


Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


(000’s omitted.) 


FOREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 





Cotton Wool .... 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 


Silk 


Cover rveovvercone 
eee eree oven reseooes 
Oooo reer oocerene 


20000 0Oe oo 000008 


Sone voesdoosooes 


Seeds 


OPeeoeneooseooes 


POCA OOO ooo se8: Does 


Oreo resesaesence 


Sugar & Molasses 
Tobacco 


Wine 
Spirits 


Oooo reeneeesooes 


Cece resesooeeeee 


Grain and Meal.. 
Provisions 


woectose 


boot oees 


ToTaL ENUMERATED IMPoRTS.... 


FORO HOE HHS Does OH Ode Hae eees 


Peooreoeesooresscooos 


BOoe erste vedeeeevoee 


FOC Oooo eos oeee 


1861. 


ES 
38,653, 
9,719, 
719973 


6455735 


2,892, 
32576, 
397525 
3312, 
9,931, 
23.1403; 


et EEE 
2,022, 
3,108, 
51305 

En EE 


6,851, 





25020), 
13,252, 
49195) 
Pg ele 


1,470, |e 


3,863, 
1,734, 





aD 





1860. 


£ 


39,197; 
11,031, 
10,324, 
3,837, 
1,865, 
2,529, 


655343, 


3,296, 
3,923, 


4,228, | 


4,014, 
9,206, 
24,667, 


SSS 


1,563, 
3,392, 


4955, 


6,944, 
2,543, 
12,811, 
1,778, 
1,023, 
1,254, 
4,202, 
1,919, 





34,121, | 325474, 
34,750, | 31,4382, 
7,780; 6,546, 
42,530, | 37,978, 
358695} 35714, 


173,687, |169,131, ||143,060, 


Add for UNeNuMERATED Imports (say)| 43,422, 


at 





42,283, 





217,109, 2ilablde 178,825, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1861-60-59-8-7.—Computed Real 
Value (Ha-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Importe 
into the United Kingdom. 












































































1859: 1858. 1S57. 
£ £ £ 
34,568, | 30,107, | 29,289, 
9,831, 8,972, | 9,682, 
10,596, | 6,111, | 14,229, 
3,769, 3,021) 1 33,025. 
2,363, 1,873, | 2,993, 
1,929,| 2,292,| 2,185, 
63905, 6515.253. 965 60,863, 
3073, 2,480, | 4,474, 
3,654, 3,636, | 4,025, 
3,887,| 3,710,| 4,017, 
2,933, | 3,042,| 3,285, 
85163, 5,964,,| °7,564, 
22/010, | 18583251 23,3655 
769, 4,084, | 3,613, 
3,042, 2,710, | 3,062, 
2,041, 6,794, 6,675, 
5588S, 1 020K 4560 1 
1,956, 1742.4 1,720; 
12,539, | 13,468, | 16,407, 
1,817,| 2,531,| 2,182, 
805, 1,653, | 1,959, 
1,599, 1,290,| 1,479, 
2,781, | 2,041,| 4,081, 
2,228, 15250, |225788, 
29,538, | 29,182, | 35,293» 
17,894, | 19,993...) 19,239, 
3,372,| 3,139,| 4,019, 
ZY 260A 23,13 eee aes 
33379, 3,023, 31930, 

1335339» 1539384, 
359795, | 3313359 | 38,346, 
166,674, 191,730, 
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Quarterly Returns. 


[ June, 


IMPORTS. —(United Kingdom.) — First Two Months (January — February) 
1862-61-60-59-58.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Two Months.) (000’s omitted.) 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 








Cotton Wool .... 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 
Silk 


Raw Matis,—Textile. 


Oe ee tesa tees eeseeeee 


ereeeeeereetooes 


FOR e eres eeeaeees 


Various. 


99 92> AE OCPMN Se — EELS nee ccoececesenes 


POOR eee erasers oons 


Metals 
Tallow 


Pree reer ree reee 


POR eee eweerenees 


Agrcitl. Guano 


Seeds 


SOO oer eerereves 


9? 


CORT Here eeeens 


TROPICAL, &C., PRoDUCE. 


Se as 


Sugar & Molasses 
Tobacco . 


ee ee 


Grain and Meal.. 


Provisions 


COOKE OOOH EST ODELOEEE EEE 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


teeteeas 


TotaL ENUMERATED ImMpoRts.... 
Add for UNenumeErarep Imports (say) 


Torau Imports 


SOOO O ee ee re roar ererenrenees 








1862. 1861. 
5 x 
1,206,| 38,979, 
B10, 392, 
2,034, |. 15281, 
366, 198, 
60, 54, 
179, 66, 
45355) 5,870, 
182, 124, 
330, 170, 
525, 260, 
145, 120; 
498, 526, 


1,689, | 1,210, 


























1860. | 1859. 1858. 








-——— | ee f 
—_——_—— 





oon ee | ee eet 
































# ao £ 
5,338, 3,952; ¢ 2,538, 
660, 418, 45], 
1,385, 2,313, 688, 
297, 243, 107, 
58, 72, 54, 
93, 76, 134, 
75833, 72°74, 39572, 
299, 140, 127, 
363, 306, 180, 
349, 287, 215; 
134, 86, 113, 
363, 275, 265, 
1,508, 1,094, 900; 
BA, 151, 134, 88, 2215 
Zee, 228, oly; 326, 207, 
296, 379, 451, 414, 428, 
Hy639, | f:440,1 1,158, 476, 416, 
284. 172, 188, 118, ye 
15635) 1,004, 1 “Tait, 1,097, 904, 
154, 179, 43, 67, 76, 
46, 128, 87, 24, 149, 
82, 173, 100, 80, 60, 
448, 544, 391, 242, 227, 
241, 186, 2415, 168, 75; 
40475 | 35796] 35293. |] 252724] 2004 © 
Byagas | 6172; 4). 4,709, 1,993, | 2,6955 
658, 508, 649, 352, 330, } 
51932, | 6,680, | 253585 || 21345, | 29925, 
408, | 811, 431, 308, 281, a 
16,927, | 18,246, |° 15,892, || 43,807, | LOpeton 
4,182, 4,561, 3,968, 35377) 25273 | 
20,909, | 22,807, | 19,840, |} 16,884, | 12,637, 


re 


1862.] 


Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.) —First Three Months, 1862-61-60-59-58.— 
Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisu and Intsu 
Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Three Months) 


British Propucs, &c., ExXporreEnD. 1862. 
cs 

Manrrs.—Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 7,530, 

Ni le PE IIS, coe. 1,389, 

Woollen Manufactures} 2,985, 

yjirte MOIR Sw cccescees 669, 

Silk Manufactures 4735 

Se Get ba 1 1 Meee eee 78, 

Linen Manvufactures....| 1,088, 

PRG p> | Ween 403, 

14,615, 

oe Sewed.. « apparel. §.i.04..060..080. 422, 

Haberdy. and Mllnry. 673, 

E095; 

PBT A LS vocieescevsevones TIAPOWALE, ..occs.cenessnnne 566, 

MACHINELY  ...0s0.0c000es 418, 

UE OWE, {cn d. sto doors Wade's 2,049, 

Copper and Brass 596, 

Bead and Tin’ ..,.3:2... 586, 

Coals and Culm 782, 

522975 

Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass a7, 

Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale .......... 402, 

PREECE otras en Caase 54) 

COR ai sous coved leasotes 255 

CaMmdles 2: Sesiccccs. nak: 47) 

Salt Aislardioieicievolelovajere\c's/s iptaiyis cielo 6 58, 

Spirits Nosuisesesies:s'eslewiesicis 58 ’ 

BOG Mais: di tart oe canes 186, 

830, 

Various Manufcts. Books .......cceceescesess 83, 

Purittwre:2..2. 8 sisvcses 45, 

Leather Manufactures 585, 

OED: seca S catcodedesnces 5 3> 

Plate and Watches ... 94, 

SEAMODELY. .SaciSeodd ove 57> 

917; 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles .......... 1,063, 
Ujnientmrerated Articles: ...0cc..ccsssssseceweeascoonse 








Tora, Exports 


(Unit 000’s omitted.) 





Oe ee orrereeeross 











1,649, 


265423, 27,669, 


1861. 
£ 

9,134, 
1,908, 
2,876, 
641, 
532, 
55, 
1,084, 
327, 


~ 





16,557, 


390, 
902, 





1,292, 
jaz, 
750, 

2,058, 
474, 
350, 
658, 


5,022, 


385, 


348, 
134, 
27, 
GS, 
78, 


rod 
’ 


é 
LEZ; 
852, 


100, 
35, 
402, 
46, 
102, 
143, 


- 828, 


EET TILT 
710, 
AsO? 2); 








1860. 


£ 
9,389, 
2,425, 
3,005, 
807, 
503, 
48, 
1,122, 
469, 


17,700; 
462, 
989, 


1,451, 


816, 
663, 
2,395, 
676, 
573, 
618, 











5,741, 


480, 


645, 
139, 
26, 
63, 





707) 


29OO7s 


30,481, 
































1859. 1858. 
= eo 
9,550, | 6,981, 
2,303, | 2,144, 
2,948, 1,941, 
545, 450, 
599, 320, 

50, 39, 
L177, 970, 
4795, 317, 
17,607, | 13,162, 
452, 374, 
1,085, 7595, 
1,537,| 1,129, 
834, 679, 
576, 659, 
2,604,| 1,912, 
664, 645, 
584, 389, 
608, 564, 
5,870,| 4,848, 
442, 370, 
572, 452, 
161, 100, 
30, 13, 
32, 245 
39, 40, 
56, 51, 
251, 134, 
1,141, aE i 
101, 87, 
Sl, 57, 
431, 436, 
39, 39, 
126, 113, 
185, 166, 
93:35 898, 
7713 600, 
25219; 1,686, 
30,520, | 23,510, 


aaa aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamaaaaaaaaaamamanmaaammmmmaae 
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SHIPPING. — Forzran Traps. — (United Kingdom.) — First Three Months, 
(January—March), 1862-61-60-59.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 








Peg 1861. 1860. 1859. 


(First Three Months.) 
Tonnage} 4 Tonnage Tonnage. Tonnage 
E RED:— Vessels. (000s vere Vessels. (000°s Vessels. (000s Vessels.| (000’s 
ake cess omitted.)| Tonnage. omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) 


SS ee ee ee 


Vessels belonging to— No. Tons. | Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 


FOBSIG as boty cceenscevmntternoss 55 20,| 363 60 23, 39 15, 39 13, 
DWEGEN ~ ...doddiedavcslbadete 65 16,| 246 be 29, 70 17; 60 15; 
PROEWAY: sesnsiceovssnpdetattonts 314 62,7 299 4 (are 43, 182 42, 124 ot; 
Denmark '..acntestait ak 309 32, | . 104 379 39, 328 34, 253 29, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. ....| 361 | 101,| 279 are.) W084. 2% 79, 265 74, 
Holland and Belgium.... 356 AG) -132 4 -205 39, 29% 40, 2793 44, 
EPARCE icAvaccmaconican atin: 396 BOs 89 | 597 47, 302 oe: 584 46, 
Spain and Portugal........ mM 24,-|- 311 : 102 25, 61 re 95 18, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 81 27,| 333 21% 61, iy 37, 186 61, 
United States ...;........... 248. NO 221, | O91 489 | 450, 237) 326, 197 199, 
All other States ....:....... 2 ly} G30 3 ds 7 2; 4 1, 


2,264 586, | Z58 | 2,843| 861,142,019 | 630, 12.0607 >uoss 
3,844|1,181, | 307 | 4,054 [1,221], | 3,712 |1,213, | 3,698 972, 


Totals Entered | 6,108} 1,767 | 289 | 6,897 |2,082, | 5,731 |1,749, 115,758 | 1,503, 


United Kingdm. & 
LES (A SNe a Bee 








CLEARED:— 
FROBSIA. 5 cha ea vohesatrtieget gI oi; 340 § 81 28, vie) 20, 68 24, 
Sweden 0. nude 100 25.) . 203 ; 116 28, 116 29, 75 23, 
Norway iciifesesslsostl’ aay): 61, > 8244-41831 44,[° 207 |, 52] =-ory — 36, 
POM DIAL oticsca cease bettors 414 44,| 106] 404 46,] 412 46, 269 33, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts.....} 739| 153,| 207] s94| 134,] 564] 133,] 428] 118, 
Holland and Belgium..,.| 438 68,| 156 307 43, ee: 53, 320 55, 
BANGS o..6h al Ronccsseccchvalt® 1)223 4127, | DOS.) tregs. 110) ae oo 76, 759 80, 
Spain and Portugal ....... 76 24,| 316 ae re ig 69 19, fe 17; 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 99 1132, | S294 koi Cate 206 G45) 266 83, 
United States: .:...tcdse. 260%" 219, 1.842 § igual Soy, 3H0°|* 327, 246 | 2,240, 
All other States ......6.. ia 6,| 500 | 5 2. 6 2, 5 3, 


3,687 780, 211 
United Kingdm. & 
Depass \ccccies weer | 5919% 


13,501 | 885, }3,009 | 826, | 2,600 12% 
4,792 |1,332, | 4,683 |1,3839, | 4,998 | 1,346, 


meme | er | es | enc ff eee | cmv weer, ff | cc 


Totals Cleared | 9,479 | 2,420 | 255 | 8,293 |2,217, | 7,692 | 2,165 | 7,598 | 2,075, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. — Imrortep anp 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Three Months, (January March), 1862-61-60. 


(000’s at unit end omitted.) 






















































































1862. 1861. 1860. 
(First Three Months.) 
Gold Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Stlver. 
Imported from:—| ¢ £ vpn eae £ £ 
Actralia ..cf00)c).c.0.05603 1,661, —_ 1,612, ;. — 1,640, — 
So. Amca. and W. 
Bidies anu. [| 22 | 930% f, B54 | bra. | 269, ) 31252, 
United Stat d 
eee ere aS Sy] 507, | 14% 
3,422, | 1,343, | 1,969, | 1,584, ] 2,416, | 1,394, 
BEARCE c.ce:...5<:. Pre ye! Ee. 65, 249, | 886, 206, , So, esas 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
OS ae ORAS SOBA also) site Se ee 
Prtgl., Spain, and . 4 
Te - 33> | 4, 2 6, 93% 
Mita., Trky., and] | | 
ey * 5y | y, 3 < r 
CNA picdoncadsce tances _— Ey eee —_ — a 
West Coast of Africa 38, 2, | 12, — 32; 2, 
All other Countries.... fie 4, 14, 8, i, Ay 
Totals Imported | 3,955, | 2,231, | 3,024, | 1,975, | 2,496, | 3,489, 
Exported to :— 
Pree ......shi...A... P2914, |.) com 639, 278, | 2,340, 94, 
Hanse T Holl. 
Be a ea ee || 
Prtgl., Spain, and f 
a eee bik i a sal isi ect 
1,817, 300, | 868, 207, | 2,51; IOI, 
Ind. and China (via 
BEY. ee thie SOPH | erIBOy Penis BOB, iA 99 iy) BOO. oes 
Danish West Indies... 28, 4,4 — — |; — — 
United States ............ 26, — 3,063, 18, i , 
South Affica -......0h.. _— — 6, — ap —_ 
Manritius.asntek.d.: — _— —_ 2 ee —_ 
Brazile i... hee des 5, IO, | 5, 371, yale 20%, 
All other Countries.... 252, 13, 14, 37) 234 Wir 
Totals Exported | 2,481, PH ey | 4,144, 25990, | 3,208, Bet big cs 
Excess of Imports ....| 1,474, a _ —_— os eet 
3 Exports .... _ 476, |. 11205). 1,088, Fi2; 88, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—31st Marcu, 1862-61-60-59. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 81st Marcu, 1862-61-60-59. 


[Unit 000’s omitted .] 





QUARTERS, 1862. Corresponding Quarters. 














1862. 1661.) 
ended 31st March. ey More. 1860. 1859. 
cS £ £ £ z = 

Mlus. Mlus. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
Customs «6 ocense-cicecks 5,924, | 0,004 100, — 5,551, | 9,914, 
XCISG ope ceeccsssoreethe 5,944, 4,873, — eee 4,507, 35487. 
Stamps: ..ci6 came 23294. 12,09 be a 103, 2,128, 1 206%, 
POKES ee 35%, 314, — 41, 313, 312, 
POst (OHICE: ...crssnesareder gOS, 895, — 10, 915, 830, 
14,322, | 14,097, 100, 325, | 13,414, | 12,304, 
Property ax ..c8o% 4,427, | 4,024, — 403; 6,002, | 2,483, 
185740, | 18)128, 100, 428, | 19,416, | 14,787, 
Crown Lands ............ a7. 76, —_ 15 75, 73; 
Miscellaneous ............ 980,| 9339, — 4AT, 129, 340, 
i ne 19,606, | 18,536, 100, | 1,170, | 20,220, | 15,200, 

ee 


| 
| Net Inckz. £1,070,628 




















YEARS, 1862. Corresponding Years. 
1862. 1861. 
ended 31st March. Tees. More. 1860. 1859. 
£ 3 = £ x S 

Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
Custoties 0. Gisisivn: 23,674, | 2d;000, — 368, | 24,461, | 24,118, 
PCSGUSE. seas foatiaeaotines oes 18,332, | 197435, |b 1,103, —: 20,361, | 17,902, 
SESNIDS sconsbcsnnvacsoaroneete 8$91, | 8,043) ae 243, 8,043, | 8,006, 
eb ae ee ee a;160; | 3, 0274 _ 335 3,202) 1° Opeoe, 
Post Office ...........0008 3, ALO), |. 3,400, — E16, 3,010, |. 3,200; 
57,2607, | 57,616, || 1,103, 754, | 99,407, | 56,388, 
Property Tax “cvs. 10,365, | 10,924, 559, — 9,596, | 6,683, 
67,632, | 68,540, || 1,662, 754, | 69,003, | 63,071, 
Crown Lands ............ 295, 290, oo Ay 284, 280, 
Miscellaneous............ 15947510 1,453; _ 294, 1,802, | 2,126, 
Totals i.i:.%. 69,674, | 70,283, || 1,662, | 1,052, | 71,089, | 65,477, 

See 


Net Drcr. £609,195 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom).—QuARTER ENDED 3lst Marcu, 1862 :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the QuARTER 
ended 31st March, 1862 ; the Appiication of the same, and the Charge 
of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 3lst December, 1861, viz.;— £ 
Great Britain 00... cess oes eececccs ce seeessecne _— 


Treland ee@eeneevr oe eeoee eevee seeeoeeere ees eeeere ee e200 0 o £982,494 
oe 982,494 
Income received in the Quarter ended 81st March, 1862, as shown on 


preceding page ......... SE AIO NTORCE CR Ci) LIST Po Ee Saene a Oem 19,606,614 
Amount raised by Exchequer Bills issued to replace, in part, the amount of bills 

paid off out of the Ways and Means Money Grants for the year 1861-62.. 1,000,000 
Amount raised per Act 23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 109, on account of Fortifica- 

PCRS OOD er am iPass apieien dio ws Dictsiiage le sews weer Seb eres pseneer aie eanipay days Bie eels collec cape oa.0t or 220,000 
Amount received in the Quarter ended 3lst March, 1862, in repayment of 

Na vanGES 1Oe PUEDE) VWWOLKS-t6GOu cic cies «. chevere 6.010 ofereiene’se/ onsie, s/eieeeore sielie's. 5. 231,564 


Saving on former charges for the Civil List...... eee veeeions ee cesceecees 150 





£22,040,822 
Balance, being the deficiency on 3lst March, 1862, upon the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends, and other 
charges, payable in the Quarter to 30th June, 1862, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter....ceocseeeee 1,936,281 





£23,977 ,103 





Padi 

Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 31st March, 1862, £ 

in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter ended 

31st December, 1861.......... EE Ge ae OI Tie ECE Ce ORS 3,251,250 
Amount applied in redemption of Ways and Means Bills issued in the Quarter 

ended 31st December, 1861 ......... Soro) Weal sel stelnialie sia se ieidiel he <.die/sie 0 4s »- 1,600,000 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 

gist Maren, 1S62....% ++. o atete sha pei dauohinin, aschajecne were siete) W's iaspe soesesecs L11,649:818 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 31st 

March, 1862, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt .......cceeessees » £5,724,419 
Peranmabley Debt <6... sececnce esas ga oie: item sc lace ars 638,374 
Interest of Deficiency and Ways and Means Bills .. 5,189 
EO Oy uA era costo alaye vata pia en's tis 6 pee «6 sual @ 80% ae 100,896 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ........s-e00. 770,898 
Advances for Pablie Works, Ge; «60's ce.00.0s uses pees 358,085 


——_ 7,597,861 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 


Ireland for the Quarter ended 31st March, 1862, viz.: ....cccececcccvece 485 174 





—— 


£23,977 ,103 
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CORN.—G@azette Average Prices (Enauanp AND Watss) First Quarter of 1862. 
[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japrs, EsQ., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 





Weeks ended on a Saturday 































































































1862. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
6. ad. =; a. Ginsu sa: | a 2. Ua. 
January 4 ne cabincs ceva (Oe 7 36 8 22-2 37 11 46 10 42 3 
5s | rere is ae) oe. 1! 36 9 21 9 35 8 40 11 41 6 
te eee | SR 61 4 36 11 22 2 36 8 40 11 a 
oD 0 Garslnvarsrslo a eee 60 3 36 8 21 10 39 10 40 - 39 7 
Average for January ..| 61 4 36 9 21 il a7 “6 40 8 AT .-3 
February 1 wccsscceees.| 60 2 36 6 21 11 35 40 1 40 7 
Sacer 367 21 11 ae 40 1 40 1 
- DON Sire heise on 59 10 36 5 21 11 39 4 39 8 39 6 
35 Bee. Weiaretern ie lets oes 59 6 36 - 22 4 38 - 4) 3 39 4 
Average for February..| 59 31 36 4 22 = 37 (BO 4o - 39 10 
Merch “3 3. i ssngeoaeh oe 35 9 92 6 86 - 39 3 39 7 4 
as O} Seeveietee mre sie 59 2 35 9 22 1 34 6 39 -7 39 9 = 
29 15 oe oeeeeeeerse 59 bg 35 10 21 11 - 38 5 39 5 40 1 19 
np Oe, ine Shays Sumcerauens 69 5 36 - 21 11 36 1 38 11 38 7 4 
as DO ie etc Mclean 58 11 35 10 21 11 85 10 40 2 oe 
Average for March....| 59 2 35 10 a2 = 36 = 30.2 39 7 q 
Average for the Quarter..| 60 1 | 36 3 | 22 - | 37 - | 3910 | 40 1 : 





RAILWAYS. —Prices, Jan. —March,—and TRAFFIC, Jan.—March, (1862. 


Total Traffic Traflie pr. 





wee For the (£100). | Miles Open.} first 13 Weeks. | Mile pr. Wy Dividends per Cent. 

“te Railway. Price on (unit 000’s omitted.)} 18 Weeks. for Half <= x 
penile Ist | Ist | Ist | 31 Dee. |30 Jun.|31 Dee, 
Mins. Mch.| Feb.| Jan.{ “62. | 761. | 62. | "61. [62.61.97 261." | 61. | 260. 




























_—_—— = = 


Zz 1 No. | No. £ £ £)£|8. d.| s. da] s. @ 
44,0} Lond. & N.Westn.| 94 | 92%) 93311,062|1,007] 964, |1,016,] 69 | 77 147 6|37 6| 52 @ 
34,7] Great Western ..... 704| 673] 6931 964|. 964] 633,| 631,] so | 50 ]30 -|22 6| 35 = 

6 

3 

8 











13,3 | Great Northern..../1143/1133/1133] 330] 330] 311,| 333,] 72 | 77 |77 6/37 6| 63 & 
11,2] Hastern Counties.| 56 | 52 | 53 | 499] 499] 298,| 299,] 45 | 46 ]30 —/16 ) 
9,9| Brighton ........... 121 |118 |1133} 241 | 224] 171,| 170,} 54 | 58]70 -|50-| 70 = 
13,9 | South-Eastern ....} 839) 793! 773) 306] 306] 224,| 239,] 56 | 60 50 —|41 60 = 
12,34 South-Western ....| 993| 98 9341 400| 394} 1955] 197,137 | 388 }55 —|40 -—| 52% 


£3953 89 | 88 | 87 


2 9 
2) 























13,802 (3,724 |2,796, |2,885,| 56 | 59 [sx —|35 1] 51 Fy 








21,4} Midland... 1292/1313}1303] 
19,1} Lancsh. and York.|1062/1073/1083} 














614| 614] 464,| 490,| 681} 61)70 —-|62 6| 70m 


398 | 395} 301,| 448,175 | 87 ]50 -|45 —| 60 = 
































11,8 | Sheffield and Man.| 44 | 44 | 4421 231 | 231] 172,| 187,] 57 | 62{12 6| 7 6| 15 = 
23,4} North-Eastern ....| 973/1003/1013} 789 | 764) 426,| 462,141 | 46 }50 —|52 6| 576 
4,5|South Wales ....... 673| 69 | 67 | 171 | 171] — | 86,)— | 38 ]30 —|27 6) 300m 
7959 89 | 92 | 90 2,200 |2,175 ]1,453, |1,673, Ey 57 |42 -|39 -| 466 
9,0}Caledonian ....... 10531104 |103 | 219] 219] 195,| 190,| 68] 66 ]ss —-|50 -| 55 = 
5,2) Gt. S. &Wn. Irind./105 /106 |103 | 329] 329 94, 93, 22 | 21 }50 —|50 -| 500m 
oe a Gaon | eo lorem IN SUREMENT ‘re! | ees 2 amma SID _ 
73394 Gen. aver.....| 91 91 90 6,550 6,447 35138, 4,841, | 36 57 48 6138 r 49 38 





Consols.—Money Prices 1st March, 933 to 4,—I1st Feb., 92% to 93,—I1st Jan., 913. 
Exchequer Bills. ms 218. pm. ‘ Wes, to 22s.pm. 4, 8s. to a pm 


1862.] 


each Week, during the First Quarter (Jan.—March 
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. BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. . 
Pursuant to the Act Tih and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
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) of 1862. 






g 3 4, 5 6 a 
Issu—E DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. N ie 
ES OE ATES. ene me Minimum Rates 
| Gold Coin } Public of Discount 
Notes Wednesd: Government Other : (Col. 1 ene at 
Issued. (Wednesdays. ) Debt. Securities. | Bunion. | col. 16.) Bank of England. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
sh 1862. £ £ £ £ 1861. Per ann. 
29,79 ean, 2 to. 11,02 3,63 15,14 20,16 7 Nov. 8 p. ct. 
29,86 ue Se. 11,02 3,63 15,21 20,35 1862. 
30,12 Ree OL ac 14,02 3,63 15,74 20,69 9 Jan. 92 ,, 
30,13 a0 ee 11,02 3,63 15,48 20,95 
30,03 9 29 11,02 3,63 15,38 20,47 
29,76 Feb. 5. 15,02 3,63 15,12 20,73 
29,87 Jor een as 11,02 3,63 15,22 20,53 
29,66 eg Been FE02 3,63 15,01 20,13 
29,50 Rp 0 11,02 3,63 14,85 20,05 
29,47 Mar. 5... 11,02 3,63 14,82 20,53 
29,79 Pa | / te 11,02 3,63 15,14 20,02 
20,02 aia fee: 11,02 3,63 15,67 19,87 
30,54 | ee Se 11,02 3,63 15,89 20520 
BANKING DEFARTMENT. 
8 9 10 Ain 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Total 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. ee Securities. Reserve. on : 
Pak ee 
y By ane Goldand 268 
f . “ other | -« \f Govern- + Be a 
Capital.| Rest, || Public.| Private.|| poy. |(Wdnsdys.) satis Other. || Notes. Silver eae 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mlns. § Mins. 
£ £ Ea £ £ 1862. £ £ = £ £ 
14555°\ 3,18 7535 | 15,04 365 | Jan 17 11,56 | 18,76 || 9,63 82 140,77 
$450 fo, 200 || 4554 | 18,24 73 5 SH 12,77 | 18,16 + 9301 34 [41,27 
44,55 1 3,28 ().4,58 | 26,48 16 s POP L227) 19,04 | 943 32 $39,66 
14,55 $23,281] 5.47 | 15,32 || 275, boo. 22-12,27-b1 gyro. |- 9,18 } ,87 139,42 
P4555 |) 3,29 Bes | tho sak 95. ON POTATO 3 9,56 90 #39,06 
14,55 | 3,40 ai79 | 14,18 569, PFeb. 51] 11,30) 17,44 | 9,03 O94 138,61 
14350 } 3,41 4,388 | 15,53 ie | ys. SLT PO 1%, 3% 9,34 82 139,08 
14,55 | 3,41 B40 | to,09 564 | 4, 19] 11,10) 17,57 || 9,53 289 {39,09 
14°55.) 3,00 5,76 | 14,94 69 riko eee 11,21 1472 9,45 90 139,28 
14555 | 3,66 6,76 | 13,74 69 Mar. 5] 11,21 | 18,38 || 8,94 285 139,39 
14,55 | 3,66 Wh 3: | 18576 {650 Pye D2 E21 HrSe OAs 589 §40,15 
14,55 | 3,66 || 8,01 | 13,34 || ,61 » 197 11,72 | 18,14 |/10,45 | ,88 [40,18 
T4559 0 3,67 8,41 | 13,15 62 9, 204 10,89 | 18,24 || 10,34 92 140,41 
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CIRCULATION.—Counrry BANKs. 


— 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENeuanp and WatEs, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Frrsr QuarteR (Jan.—March) 
of 1862; and in Scoruann and Irevanp, at the Three Dates, as wnder. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 






































. Joint | 
Private Four £5 £5 
ae a ae Tora. . Under | TOTAL: Under | TOTAL. 
Dates. "| qrixed | (ized | (ixed | VSS SNe ized Po ae eis 
pis % Bus es ended upwards. oe upwards. 
— | = 
MIns. | Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins.| Mins. 
1961, | #8 =| Pf agen, |e ee ee 
Dee. 21) 35224) 2,82 6,04 
se 28| 3,19 | 2,80 5,99 
1862. 
Jan. 4) 3,24 142,82 116,06 
oe 11| 3,33 reek 6,24 iJan. 11°'1;60 | 2,69) 4,29 205 | 3.12 baby 
ap 18] 3,56 | 2,94 o,00 
ae O54 aoe tee 6,23 
Feb. Ef 3,27 2,88 G, ED 
5 S}/ 3,29 2,87 | 6,12 PPeb. ~ 8 1>1,62~.2,53' |) 4,05 3505 | 3303 | 6:08 
op 143,22 2,86 | 6,08 ; 
AC 221 3,19 1 2,89 6,04 : 
Mar. 1| 3,18 | 2,84 | 6,02 ‘ 
as Sl ose0 Z,00 6,00 | Mar. 8| 1,43. | 2,44| 3,87 | 3,01 | 2,89.| 5,590 
As eG fice et 282. 6,04 
ae 22 ie, 14 2,89 | 6,03 ’ 
3,23 | 2,94 | 6,17 7 








FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 















































1 2 3 4, 5 6 il 3 9 10 Nok 12 13 : 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. Stan= 
3 Silver 
Lond Bullion Prem. eae Bullion New Tadia At Hong | Syd- in bars” 

DATES. ea as arbitrated. jorDis. oa as arbitrated. York Calcutta K in 

hats. SS Gol q| panks.. Ork- | House. L Sas wnG th eye 

Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 

3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | millef 3 m.d. | Engd.|Engd. | 60 d.s. | 60 d.s.; 6m.s. | 6m.s. | 30 d.s. | pr. oz. 
1862. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr. ct. | pr.ct. | pr. ct. | d. d. | d. pr. ct. a 
Jan. 11...) 25°52 par | — |3p.f 13°8 | par | — 7 111 26 | 242 542 | 1 p. 19 
eo ae 47 = ps Sai] ee O°1 113 ” ” 9 ” 3 
Feb. 8.. “45 0:3 cae Tapes = 115 99 ” 99 2 p. . 
99 2 ee °42 0°2 eae 9 °8 me aa 0:2 113 9 99 99 99 





jens "00 par or ” 33) 9 113 29 Te ” 





Mar. 8.. “47 0-1 irr par 87 rk 0:2 114 ” 243 29 | ” re: 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
SEPTEMBER, 186?. 


On the INcLOSURE COMMISSION, 7fs PowsErs, and the PRINCIPLE on 


which they have been exercised. By Joun Witii1am Torrie, 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, 20th May, 1862. | 


REFERRING to the “Seventeenth Report of the Inclosure Commis- 
“ sioners for England and Wales,” which I have the privilege of 
laying before you, the statistical matter appears to occupy so small a 
space, that I feel considerable diffidence in making it the subject 
of a contribution to the papers of this Society. I endeavour, there- 
fore, in addition to the mere detail of results, to give a general state- 
ment of the powers of the Commissioners, with the principle on 
which these powers have been carried into operation, in order to 
enable others to form a judgment of the true value of the existing 
powers, to estimate the worth of their continuance, the necessity 
for their improvement, or the benefit to be obtained from their 
extension. 


INCLOSURE OF LANDS. 


Proceedings under the Acts for the Inclosure, Hxchange, and 
Improvement of Land prior to the Authorizing Act. 


In the first instance, application is made by persons interested in 
the land to be inclosed, representing at least one-third in value of 
the interests and in the form prescribed by the Commissioners. 

On the receipt of the application it is referred to an Assistant 
Commissioner for inquiry into the expediency of the inclosure, such 
inquiry being made at a meeting called with fourteen days’ notice 
on the church door of the parish within which the land to be enclosed 
is situate, and by advertisement. The practice beimg to hold such 
meetings at some convenient place within or near such parish. 

The Assistant Commissioner reports the result of his inquiries 
to the Commissioners, upon which, if they see fit, they frame their 
provisional order, which is deposited in the parish, with notice of 
their intention to certify in their annual or special report to the 
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Secretary of State, the expediency of the proposed inclosure upon 
the terms and dan dion in such order expressed. 

In case, at a meeting held for the purpose or otherwise, it appears 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners that two-thirds in value of 
the whole interest in the land to be inclosed, assent to the terms of 
such provisional order, they a their opinion accordingly in their 
annual or special report. 

With this proviso, that when the land to be inclosed is waste of 
a manor, or within any manor, to the soil of which the lord of such 
manor is entitled in right of his manor, the Commissioners do not 
certify the expediency of the inclosure without the consent of such 
owner of the soil. 

The reports of the Commissioners are laid by the Secretary of 
State before both Houses of Parliament, and the Authorizing Act 
passed, usually two in each Session of Parliament. 


Proceedings subsequent to the Authorizing Act. 


An inclosure having been authorized by the legislature upon the 
terms of the provisional order, a meeting of the persons interested, 
of which twenty-one days’ notice is given on the church door, and 
by advertisement, is called by the Commissioners, and held within 
the district in which the lands to be enclosed are situate, for the 
purpose of appointing a valuer, and the persons present at the 
meeting, or the majority in number, and the majority in respect of 
interest may appoint.a valuer. In case the majority in number, and 
the majority in respect of interest do not agree upon the appoint- 
ment, then the Commmissioners appoint a valuer, such valuer, 
however appointed, being a person not interested in the inclosure or 
the agent of any person so interested. 

At the meeting for appointing a valuer, or at some other meeting 
called by the Commissioners for the purpose, the majority of the per- 
sons present in number and value may resolve upon instructions to the 
valuer, not inconsistent with the terms and conditions of the provi- 
sional order and of the authorizing act, and may make an agreement 
with the valuer for his remuneration, which instructions are allowed 
or disallowed, in whole or in part, or such alterations therein or 
additions thereto, made by the Commissioners as they think proper, 
and the Commissioners may allow or disallow the agreement, In 
case of total disallowance, the Commissioners may frame instructions. 
A copy of all instructions under the seal of the Commissioners is 
sent to the valuer, who is required to observe and obey the directions 
and declarations of the provisional order, acts, and instructions 
respectively. 

Provided, that in case of alteration of the instructions to the 
valuer by the Commissioners, or of instructions being framed by 
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‘them in lieu thereof, such altered or new instructions must be 
deposited in the district, and approved by the like majority as in the 
case of original instructions at a meeting convened by the Com- 
missioners with fourteen days’ notice. 

The agreement with, and instructions to, the valuer, having been 
allowed by the Commissioners, he is in a position to perform his 
duties, as in the case of a Commissioner under a Local Inclosure 
Act. 

For which purpose he may be assisted, if required, by an 
Assistant Commissioner in his decision on the claims made by 
parties interested in the inclosure—subject to the rehearing of such 
claims in case of dissatisfaction by the Commissioners, or an Assistant 
Commissiouer, with a further appeal to a court of law. 

Boundaries of parishes and manors may be set out by the 
Commissioners or by an Assistant Commissioner, on the represen- 
tation of the valuer that they are not sufficiently ascertained, and on 
inguiry and evidence taken on the ground after due notice, with 
power for parties dissatisfied with the determination respecting such 
boundaries, to submit the same to the decision of a jury, or to 
remove the determination of the Commissioners or Assistant Com- 
missioner into the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

The valuer is required to draw up a report containing all 
particulars of all his proceedings and directions in regard to the 
inclosure, with a map showing by reference numbers or otherwise, all 
matters relating to such proceedings, capable of being shown upon a 
map, being the lands to be inclosed, the allotments thereof, roads, 
watercourses, fences, and lands in respect of which, allotments are 
set out, which last mentioned lands may be shown by reference to 
the tithe plan or some other map sanctioned by the Commissioners. 

The valuer’s report is deposited in the parish in which the land to 
be enclosed, or some part thereof, is situate, and the Commissioners 
call a meeting at some convenient place, of which meeting, not less 
than twenty-one days’ notice is given, for hearing objections to such 
report, by the Commissioners, or an Assistant Commissioner, with 
power to make inquiries and approve or amend the report as the 
Commissioners see fit. 

The report of the valuer being thus settled, forms the basis of 
his inclosure award, which when confirmed by the Commissioners is 
binding and conclusive on all persons whomsoever. 

The expenses of inclosures require approval by the Commissioners, 
but are first submitted to a meeting of the persons interested of 
which seven days’ notice at the least is given. 

The Commissioners or Assistant Commissioners have power to 
summon witnesses and examine them on declaration, under penalty 
of being deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and to call for public 
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documents to be verified on declaration. The Commissioners may 
exercise the like powers for procuring the attendance of witnesses, 
and production of documents before a valuer acting in the matter 
of any inclosure. 

The Commissioners, or any Assistant Commissioner, have a 
discretionary power to award costs upon application being made to 
them for this purpose. 


Acreage. 


Number of inclosure awards confirmed .............6 Vf 389,188 
£5 boundary aie ee re re Be Retasss ms 


T append to this paper a table of the number of inclosure bills 
passed annually from the commencement of this century to the 
present time, with the average price of wheat in each year. 


Exchange of Lands. 


The Commissioners have valuable powers for the purpose of 
effecting, by order under their hands and seal, exchanges of lands 
and incorporeal hereditaments on the application of the parties inte- 
rested, with the proviso that in all cases of copyholds there be 
obtained the consent of the lord of the manor, and in the case of 
lands held in respect of an ecclesiastical benefice the consents of the 
bishop and patron. The land taken upon every such exchange to 
ensure to the same uses and subject to the same conditions and 
incumbrances as the lands given in exchange would have stood 
limited, or been subject to, in case such order had not been made. 

The order is not confirmed until notice has been given by 
advertisement in three successive weeks of the proposed exchange, 
and three calendar months have expired from the publication of the 
last of such advertisements, during which time notice of dissent may 
be given by any person entitled to any estate in, or to any charge 
upon, any land included in such proposed exchange. 

Powers are also given for the division of intermixed lands, and 
for the partition of lands held in undivided shares—and for the 
definition of boundaries of lands held under copyhold, freehold, and 
leasehold tenures. 

Also for the apportionment of certain fixed rents chargeable on 
land, and of compensation money for the extinction of commonable 
or other rights paid to a committee under railway or other special 
Acts. 


Number of exchanges confirmed ...cccessssessseevees 2,004 

Average official cost, 4/. 

Number of divisions confirmed........s.sccscsseseesees 16 
3 POVEEONS, - gy. was  sessincanadinieccnenmeeenter 73 
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Inclosure Acts—Abstract of Proceedings. 





Prior to | In the Other- 





























ie) Con- wise n 
Applications. doer oe Total. Aenea. Disposed ices 
No. No. No. = No. No. No. 
BACIOMUECS oes ecscsiiaceesccnstbcoetesiaesacees 908 33 O41 S44 TAF 28 
MEROMATAN OS cess cossy save cuadavisncscathemeracs 2,249 246 | 2,495] 2,004 | 252 239.5 
WRG LORS ions a sniiosinseroenastdsovennes 94 16 110 73 18 19 
Conversions into regulated pas- 9 
ae 2 ON oe ae 
GOTE rvacegcccsccdesseescccvencesse maeeenhs 
Division of intermixed lands........ 22 2 24 16 2 6 
In reference to local Acts ............ 44 1 45 37 7 I 
To define lost boundaries ............ 20 1 a1 14 4 3 
Application of money received 
under Lands Clauses Conso- 11 2 ie 10 1 2 
lidation or Railway Acts 
To apportion fixed rents................ 5 — 5 4 1 —_ 
DOES ckncdians. chess 3,000 | 301. | 3,686 1 2,734 |. 427 | 406 
Acreage of inclosures confirmed ..................: 389,188 acres. 
“e IN PLOSTESS *...6ijsse.4.... 19202953 


The Acts relating to the inclosure and exchange of lands are the 
following :— 


8 and 9 Vict., cap. 118 15 and 16 Vict., cap. 79 
Poe us? 70 Vg 18 ee 
Hee Wy M5, 111 

hal $5 12 9 99 20 93 24 99 “at 
22 5 LS . 83 22g 2D a 43 


In thus stating the proceedings of the Inclosure Commissioners 
T should be giving limited information did I not place before you 
other powers which are vested in them, entailing much responsibility 
and labour. 


Drainage, Public Money—( Great Britain). 


The Inclosure Commissioners have authorized the advance* of 
4,000,000/. of public money, under powers vested in them by several 
Acts of Parliament, commencing with the 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 101, 
passed in 1846, enabling advances to the extent of 2,000,000/, At 


* The following is the clause of the Act defining the money terms on which 
the advances were to be made to the borrowers :— 

9 and 10 Vict., cap. 101, sect. xxxiv.—* And be it enacted, that upon the issue 
“as aforesaid of any advance by virtue of a certificate under this Act, the land 
«* mentioned in such certificate shall be charged with the payment to Her Majesty, 
«in respect of such advance, of a rent charge after the rate of six pounds ten 
« shillings rent for every one hundred pounds of such advance, and so in proportion 
« for any lesser amount, and to be payable for the term of twenty-two years, to be 
« computed from the 6th day of April or 10th day of October which shall next 
*‘ happen after the issue of such advance, such rent charge to be paid by equal 
« half-yearly payments on the 6th day of April and the 10th day of October in 
‘ every year, the first of such payments to be made on the second of such days 
** which shall happen next after the issue of such advance in respect of which the 
* rent charge shall be charged.” 
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this period, draining to the depth of 4 feet was popularly considered 
a mode of proceeding so expensive as to be incapable of producing 
any beneficial result, vee the cutting of a drain in clay to be useless, 
this being consiered a stratum ee would hold water but from 
which water would not flow. Both these modes of drainage were 
sanctioned, and the Act of the 13 and 14 Vict., cap. 31, passed in 
1850, enabled the further advance of 2,000,0002. 

These advances are made subject to a preliminary report by an 
Assistant Commissioner or engineer, after local inspection, that the 
works will effect an improvement to the amount of 6} per cent., at 
the least, on the money proposed to be expended. On being satisfied 
that an improvement to this extent may be relied upon as the result 
of the proposed expenditure, the Commissioners, having first given 
notice of the application for the advance by advertisement for two 
successive weeks, in a local paper circulating in the district in which 
the lands proposed to be improved are situate, and in the “ London”’ 

r “Edinburgh Gazette,’ as the case may be, and two calendar 
months having elapsed from the publication of the last of such 
advertisements, issue their provisional certificate, to the effect that 
they will make the advance on being satisfied of the due execution of 
the work at a reasonable cost. | 

On receipt of the report of their Assistant Commissioner or 
engineer of such due execution in part or in whole, and in case of part 
only, of its being complete in itself, the Commissioners issue their 
certificate of advance, which operates as a first charge on the land. 

The repayments of the advances are received by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, in half-yearly payments, after the rate of 
61. 10s. per cent. per annum, commencing from the 6th April or 10th 
October next after the issue of each certificate of advance, including 
principal and interest, and terminating at the expiration of twenty- 
two years. 

I should here state that the rule has been, with rare exceptions, 
to employ gentlemen resident near and acquainted with the localities 
in which drainage works have been executed, for the purpose of 
investigating the propriety and efficiency of their execution. 

The Public Money Drainage Acts have been amended by hs 
10 Vict., cap. 11; the 11 and 12 Vict., cap. 119; the 19 Vict. cap. 9; 
and for the purpose of aiding Scottish emigration, by the Act of thio 
14 and 15 Vict., cap. 91. 

The duties under these Acts will of course cease when the 
whole of the public loan has been expended. 


Number of applications, 3,396. £ s. d. 
Amount aythorized > ac .ahocat.eeyaaebnodaene: 4,796,096 12 8 
Amount charged (31st December, 1861) ........ 3,598,907 - = 





* This figure exceeds the amount authorized by Parliament, by reason of 
portions of loans applied for and not expended bene 2 allowed to other applicants. 


1862.] 


Drainage—Scottish Emigration. 
Amount authorized 


#5 advanced 
» written off 


POOP OOH HaE EOE EOE EDO EH OEE DDEG ODS GOH 1908S HHI DOES 


(Nine applicants.) 


Commission of England and Wales, 1845-61. 


POOH HEH THT OO DEES ee eee HOED SHED HOSE DEED DEED POD 


FOOD PSE FETE Oe Eee Hee DET THER ETOH ODEs OOS EEE ERED 


Drainage, Private Money. 


303 


el OS ad, 
15,544 17 10 








5,249 ll - 
10,295 6 10 








15,544 17 10 


By the Act of the 12 and 13 Vict., cap. 100, the Inclosure 
Commissioners are authorized to issue grants of rent-charge, being a 
first charge on lands for the purpose of repaying with interest, money 
advanced by the owner of such lands or by other parties for drainage 
works executed thereon with the sanction of the Commissioners, the 
powers being in the main similar to those of the Public Money 


Drainage Acts. 


These powers are capable of exercise at any future time. 


Number of applications, 155. 


Amount authorized 


OOOO eHow mere OTe Gore ress esse OOS SHOE HOOD 


# 
344,082 


», charged (31st December, 1861) ........ 236,278 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands Companies Acts. 


Several Acts have been passed since the Public Money Drainage 


- 


Act of 1846, empowering companies, with the sanction of the 


Inclosure Commissioners, to obtain charges upon lands for the 
purpose of drainage and improvement, the powers of the Com- 
missioners being of the same nature, and exercised in the same 
manner as those vested in them by the Acts for the drainage of land 
by public and private loans. 

The Commissioners may be called upon to exercise these powers 
at any time and have exercised them to the following extent :— 





Date. 








31st December, 1861 .... 





West of England Company 


General Land Drainage 
Lands Improvement 


9 











COTO HH eee eH Hee ornate eehenes 


12 


99 teen eter eerste rwerteeerererres 





99 


99 


? 


ba ? 
Scottish Drainage se 


33 9 


Land, Loan, and Enfranchisement Company........ 


ore eeee eee eee eee eee 


PORE emer eee Hees Oe e Boas eens 


SOO aerate eee eee war Deeeeres 











Number : Amount 
of Applicants. foe Charged on Lands. 
£ sd. Eo: ae a 
982 1,910,922 9 


1,600,497 2 5 


11 and 12 Vict., cap. 142. 


13 ab 91. 
17 $i 154, 
te ae lo 84, 
23 - 82. 
7 ey 17. 
24 ce 170. 
24 5 169, 196 
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Number of Applicants. Authorized. Charged. 
£ z 

3,090 sPERNE 16a .c8se: 4,796,096 3,598,907 

POS VBLiyabe: py Ei eieran 344,082 236,278 

982 Companies Acts .,... 1,910,922 1,600,497 

ie 5) A ek nd 7,051,100 5,435,682 





Tithe Commission. 

By the Act of the 14th and 15th years of Her Majesty, cap. 53, 
(1851) the completion of the proceedings under the Tithe Commu- 
tation Acts, is combined with the duties of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners. 

At the time of the passing of this Act, the tithes of most of the 
parishes in England and Wales had been commuted; the powers of 
the Tithe Commissioners having commenced in 1836, but in conse- 
quence of the division of parcels of land subject to tithe rent 
charges, reapportionments of such charges are and will be continu- 
ally required, and during the twelve months expiring the 31st day 
of December, 1861, the official register of letters and documents 
received in this department numbers 6,825. 


Boundaries. 

Under these Acts, the Commissioners have powers to set out 
boundaries of parishes, townships, lands of individual owners, and 
glebe lands. 

The mode of proceeding being by local investigation, after due 
notice, with power for parties dissatisfied to appeal to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 

Number of boundary awards made, 170. 


Hachange. 

Also to exchange glebe lands for other lands in the parish within 
which the glebe is situate, or any adjoining parish with consent of. 
the ordinary and patron of the benefice. 

Number of exchanges made, 791. 

There is also power to create an extraordinary charge per acre 
on hop grounds, and on market gardens in any parish or district of 
which the tithes have been commuted, wherever lands have been so 
applied since the period of commutation. And where no such 
extraordinary charge was created at the time of such commutation. 

It is relevant to the subject of this paper that I should state the 
number of districts in which the tithes have been commuted under 
the powers of these Acts, to be 12,227, of which 6,778 have been by 
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agreement, and 5,449 by compulsory award; in all the latter class 
of cases the awards have been framed by Assistant Commissioners, 
acting in the district, and confirmed by the Board, a copy of the 
award having been previously deposited in the district for inspection. 

The Acts relating to the tithe commutation are the following :— 





6 and 7 Wm. IV, cap. 71. 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 54. 
7 Wm. IV, and 1 Vict., cap. 69. G 2.10 = 73, 
1 and 2 Vict., cap. 64. 
2° 3 of 62. 10 ,, Il oe 104. 
3 5, 4 :; 15. 23!1'5,) 24 + 93. 
Received | Received Confirmed | Con- 
Tithes, prior during Fotal prior firmed ouat 


during | Confirmed. 


to 161. | yee. | Received] 45.1961. | Teay 











No. No. No. 


No. No. No. 
ete hoe) — Sh get | 6.n8 fe ae 
Compulsory awards 

for commutation ai: ee : Dead 4h. pak? 59449 
Apportionments ............ 11,785 1 Fr, 786. P77 1 11,448 
Applications _ for 

altered apportion- 2,993 217 2,610 | 2,088 -| 185 25273 

PCOS x. cagecace. «ceases 
Applications for ex- 

change of  glebe 827 43 870 | 755 36 491 

EAMES Wessaevesccowescedhe 
Application for re- 

demption of rent 261 92 3534 249 33 282 

CLC i ene 


a 
Mergers of tithes a 14,470 89 14,552 | 14,468 82 14,550 


rene charges.:.......... 


170 —- 170 


Application for boun- } 170 9 172 


dary awards............ 


Application for com- 
mutation of corn 
rent charges into — 
an ordinary rent 
UALS. cack un aesev: 


for) 
nN 





Under the six heads last named, the Commissioners may be 
called upon to exercise their powers at any time; the powers under 
the last head are as yet only partially known to the public, the 
Empowering Act having been passed so lately as the year 1860. 


Copyhold Enfranchisement. 


By the Act of the 14th and 15th years of Her Majesty, cap. 53, 
the Copyhold Commission was consolidated with the inclosure com- 
mission. 
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The powers of the Copyhold Commissioners were originated in 
the year 1841, under the Act of the 4th and 5th years of Her 
Majesty, cap. 85, and have been extended by several Amendment 
Acts. Under these Acts the lord of the manor and his copyhold 
tenant may agree upon the terms of enfranchisement ; and the lord 
or the tenant may compel an enfranchisement, subject to the 
provisions of the Acts. 

It appears from the annexed table of enfranchisements and com- 
mutations effected since the commencement of the Commission, that 
during the first thirteen years of its existence the powers were not 
extensively called into action, the demand for their exercise has 
however, steadily increased from that time, which may be partly 
accounted for by the creation of compulsory powers for enfran- 
chisement under the Amendment Acts of the 15th and 16th years 
of Her Majesty, cap. 51, and the 21st and 22nd years of Her 
Majesty, cap. 94. Until, in the year 1861, the number of documents 
confirmed during the year has arrived at :— 























Voluntary. Compulsory. Total. 
No. No. No. 
358 428 786 
In addition to applications re- 
ceived during the year, and 62 307 369 
Wil PRORTESE | passiacesaisacense-oun cass 
420 739 1,155 





Tt is manifest that the execution of these powers will be multi- 
plied and extended over many years. 

Under the Universities and College Estates Act, 1858, the Copy- 
hold Commissioners have power to authorize sales, enfranchisements, 
purchases, exchanges, and mortgages, by these bodies. A power 
involving much additional responsibility to the Commissioners, and 
entailing additional labour on the office, the moneys received being 
paid into the Bank of England to a special account in each instance, 
and reinvested by the Commissioners, and the proceeds handed over 
to the parties entitled to the principal. 

The Commissioners have authorized during the year ending 31st 
December, 1861, 


£ 
BalSS! © Ji viessdeei eantinttethbevthors serene DAN pachttcs taverns Gta 41,191 
Consols:. weisises 683 
Einfranchisemients® .o...::....s0cseveseeces h ANA iam. Cheer ARR fad 
Purchases avcstae nae oe LO Giecdk rote “41,121 
COnSOIS. woo; ..ssc0n 118 

Bxehanger cds Ghceenianetaor 1 (no money paid) — 
IMOFSaES” cissiticcnetiestraecnealoue: Z avasdhesnbes aveeu nanen steel 1,925 
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These powers are likely to be more extensively called into 
operation. 

The receipts of letters and documents in the Copyhold and Univer- 
sities Estates’ department, have been, during the year 1861, 9,084. 

The following Acts relate to this department :— 


4and 5 Vict., cap. 35 
6 »» 7 ” 23 
bogs 8 2 55 >Copyhold Acts, 
fo" 32 EG as 51 
Oe Ss ‘Ze ae 94 
2B 4.22 Bs 44 Universities and College Estates Act. 


Copyhold Enfranchisements and Commutations. 





Consideration. 












































Year. Number. 
Payment in Full. Rent Charges. Land. 
£ Ls We te Pe 
yd ee 1 8 — —_— 
tc eee 12 594 120 = 
PE Ne Sei 20 4,815 17 — 
A 2: aa ‘ 39 9.572 138 = 
5 eee 56 10,651 763 — 
1G4G)....sh00: 56 13,162 286 97° = 6 
er 52 12,158 474 —_ 
TAR. cesses 29 3,091 56 aa 
bc eee 30 3,929 144 — 
VIA. ciesés 37 7,530 88 W08% Qi 2 
PBS lenis: 64 22,723 273 — 
{ya ene 44 16,699 116 313 1 25 
LOOT Aacnsee 58 13,299 157 amt 
"Dhvcscrnveat 131 30,732 150 —_ 
BBB ee tosci 220 44,874 166 13s ¥5 
BS Oissd hese ose 231 53,408 i —_ 
ye eee 303 55,879 50 —_ 
is PNA 204 35,802 3 — 
a ee 371 41,582 378 114 1 26 
POD cccdsvesites 714 107,415 805 ie 
DSORLe.. 028 786 74,186 341 41 2 32 
Botal ii... 3,463 564,107 | 4,532 £379 4s 





Drainage and Outfall Districts. 


By the Act of the 24th and 25th years of Her Majesty, cap. 133, 
intituled an Act to amend the law relating to the dramage of land 
for agricultural purposes, the legislature have imposed considerable 
additional responsibility upon the Inclosure Commissioners. 

The nation is much indebted to the learned gentleman, who hag 
drawn this Act for a most valuable feature in legislative enactments, 
the classification of the clauses. 
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Commissions of Sewers. 


By this Act the Inclosure Commissioners have power, on petition 
of the proprietors of one-tenth of the area proposed to be affected, 
to recommend to Her Majesty through the medium of one of Her 
Principal Secretaries of State, the issue of Commissions of Sewers 
for all parts of England, inland as well as maritime, (with a saving 
clause as to the consent of existing Commissioners of Sewers), and 
for such purpose, to make local inquiry by an Inspector as to the 
genuineness of the petition, and the propriety of the boundaries of 
the area proposed to be drained. The Inspector giving such notice 
of his meetings to be held in the district for prosecuting his inquiry 
as the Inclosure Commissioners shall direct. The Commissioners 
being required to dismiss the petition, in case the proprietors of one- 
third of the land comprised within the area signify their dissent 
within a time to be specified. 

The legislature have not, in this instance, imposed upon the 
Inclosure Commissioners the duty of making any preliminary inquiry 
into the efficiency of the proposed works. 


Power to take Land. 


The Inclosure Commissioners may also, on petition, issue a 
provisional order empowering Commissioners of Sewers acting under 
this Act, to take iand under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
(8 and 9 Vict., cap. 18) and may inquire in the district by their 
Inspector as to the propriety of acceding to such petition, such 
order being subject to confirmation by the legislature, and the 
inquiry being made after such notice as the Inclosure Commissioners 
shall direct. 

Power to Mortgage Rates. 


The Inclosure Commissioners may sanction mortgage of rates 
to be repaid with interest, for a term not exceeding thirty years. 


Setting out Boundaries. 


Where under the powers of the Act, a watercourse is altered, so 
as to effect a boundary of any area defined by law, the same is to be 
reported to the Inclosure Commissioners, who may, by notice in the 
* London Gazette,” define what shall be the boundary. 


Elective Drainage Districts. 


One-tenth of the proprietors of any area of land, requiring 
a combined system of drainage, warping, or irrigation may apply to 
the Commissioners to constitute such land into a separate elective 
drainage district, with a saving clause as to the consent of existing 
Commissioners of Sewers, Town Councils, Local Boards of Health, 
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or Improvement Commissioners. The inquiry being of the same 
nature, and conducted in the same manner, as in the case of an 
application for the issue of a Commission of Sewers by Her Majesty. 

On the Inclosure Commissioners being satisfied of the propriety 
of the area, and of the consent of the proprietors of two-thirds 
thereof, they may issue their provisional order, and publish the same 
in the *‘ London Gazette,’’ and in some other newspaper circulating 
in the district, and copies are to be served on such persons and in 
such manner as the Inclosure Commissioners may require; this 
order, when confirmed by Parliament, completes the formation of an 
elective drainage district. 

These powers having been created so lately as the last Session of 
Parliament, have as yet been very partially exercised. They cast great 
responsibility on the Inclosure Commissioners, but are not likely to 
entail any additional burthen on the Consolidated Fund. 


Number of Letters and Documents Received in the Year ending 
dist December, 1861. 





Piclosare and l-exChan ee  yii6.c) c.g cosscsccratstanceatece 12,168 
PMU SS cores cst tet sasecstas sooatvede ccntes seeviocan costes ssisans 10,368 
SB REINC Y c537 02 siosen BloBider te sanc th mete on etased eetceac coated 6,825 
Copyhold and Universities estates ...........ccsee 9,034 

LNG) TAN en ME ASN 38,395 





Gentlemen desirous of more detailed information on the subjects 
of this paper will find it useful to refer to the works of Mr. Wingrove 
Cooke on “Inclosure and Exchange,’ Mr. Shelford on “ Tithe 
“ Commutations,” Mr. Scriven on “ Copyhold,’’ and Mr. Shelford on 
* the Law of Copyhold Enfranchisement.”’ 

The powers which have been vested by the legislature in the 
hands of the Inclosure Commissioners, I believe to be essentially 
facilitating powers, 

True it is, that the Commission resides in the metropolis, from 
which centre issue all notices and directions within its authority. 
Let it not, therefore, be supposed that the powers of the Commis- 
sioners militate against the freedom of local action, or tend to limit 
the capacity of the poorest applicant in his endeavour to obtain the 
acknowledgment of his existing rights. 

The real state of the case is far otherwise, as may be seen by 
reference to the requirements of the Inclosure Acts. That the 
investigation of the propriety of an application for an inclosure be 
held in the district from which the application emanates. 

That the application be signed by persons representing one- 
third of the total interest. 
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That the provisional order, based on such investigation, be 
assented to by two-thirds of the total interest. 

That the appointment of the valuer be made by a majority in 
number and value, in respect of interest of parties present at a 
meeting duly convened and held in the district for such purpose. 
The Commissioners having the power to appoint only in the case of 
a disagreement between the majority in number and value. 

That the instructions to the valuer be approved by the parties 
interested under the same conditions as his appointment. 

That the valuer’s report and map be deposited, and the meeting 
for hearing objections thereto be held in the district. 

And that all estimates of expenses be submitted to the parties 
interested. | 

The investigation of the propriety of the inclosure, and the 
examination of the valuer’s report being required to be made by an 
officer of the Commission in the district, afford two opportunities for 
every individual interested to be heard in an open court, most 
conveniently situated, in the presence of his neighbours, having like 
interests with himself, under the presidency, in most cases, of a 
gentleman eminent for his legal knowledge, and in all, of one having 
special knowledge of the subjects of inquiry. 

In all cases of exchange the Commissioners are careful to satisfy 
themselves that the eee is competent, and not under the influence 
of either of the exchanging parties. 

In deciding upon applications for drainage loans, the practice of 
the office is to obtain the opinion of inspectors acquainted with the 
district in which the loan is to be expended. 

And every facility which can be given without exceeding the 
powers of the Acts is accorded to every applicant. 


I endeavour to show as clearly as possible the system pursued by 
the Commissioners in the execution of their powers, for the purpose 
of explaining the cause of the great popularity the office has attained 
with those who have had occasion to apply for the exercise of its 
powers. This I do, not in the spirit of advocacy, for those require 
no advocate who are continually called upon to undertake additional 
labour and responsibility, but I do it in the sincere hope that my 
hearers will appreciate the principles upon which central powers 
can be authorized and exercised, and will perceive that the principle 
of centralization may be applied in a state without interfering with 
the free action of the subject, and that a central office may be so 
constituted and conducted as to avoid offending local views, and the 
feelings of individuals. 

If my very humble effort produces any such impression, I shall 
have placed on the pages of your proceedings, the record of a 
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system of administration which may benefit my fellow-creatures, 
whether they be members of this nation, of her numerous and 
distant dependencies, or of other nations, with whom we may be in 
friendly and beneficial intercourse, for I shall have shown one mode 
by which the subjects of all nations may be led to look upon that 
very necessary institution “a Government,” not as an oppressor and 
a foe, but as a benefactor and a friend. 


Estimates for Civil Services, 1862-3. 


No. 24.—The estimate for the expenses of the commission for the} 


19,800 
CUITEDE VEAL, AMOUNES CO ..........00.e0sesgneenesese cooasensrenrsevesseenges 


The estimated repayments to the Exchequer on this account 3.700 
einige ap Che TEASt cc, caceate san geesastagtcrnedasgunressgess isconipeensconeges ; 


Will reduce the probable charge upon the Exchequer to ........ 16,100 


», 25.—There is also an estimate for inclosure and drainage imprest 12.090 
PAPONGES; AHIOUM EINE CO ois. 5 2 -.0tode.scs-coneeesayiaeessendeadtenvasoneges z 


This charge upon the Exchequer is balanced by the annual repay- 
ments. 

The repayments under this account entail great labour on the 
accountant’s department, as they comprise the repayments of advances 
made on account of every application for an inclosure, an exchange, 
or a drainage advance. 

The repayments under No. 24, include certain items of profit 
consisting of fees for inspections of official documents, and the 
difference between the payments to the officers of the establishment 
for extracts and tracings, and the amount charged to the public for 
such work, the profit of the last year amounts to 1,666/. 12s. 9d. 
This item has steadily increased from the sum of 392/. 18s. 9d., in the 
year 1853, to its present amount, by reason of the public becoming 
better acquainted with the value of such documents, as the tithe 
apportionments and plans, for general reference in all dealings with 
real property, for the purpose of identity. The demands for such 
reference will multiply, I have no doubt, faster far than heretofore. 
The documents we possess do not comprise the entire area of the 
country, but it is not the object of this paper to enter at length into 
the subject of national survey, or of a doomsday book of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. It is, however, a subject of great satisfaction to me 
to be able to inform you that I have the promise of a paper from my 
friend Colonel Leach, on the subject of an entire and facile reference 
for the purposes of identity, which, I feel sure, will be more inte- 
resting, because more valuable, than anything which I can offer on 
these subjects. 
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Inclosure Acts passed, and Average Price of Wheat from 1800 to 1861. 





























































































































Number Average Number Average 
Years.’ . a — Price Years. of Piel Price 
passed. of Wheat. passed. of Wheat. 
gi. © md. ee 
EB0O scverecornes 63 A 5 BESO ticsouss-dees 21 64 3 
of () Ipree Pan es 80 its it NGI essvdesgnoet 9 66 4 
MOB. seeoccoees 122 Yn ee 12 58 «8 
3 cdstieennietic 96 Sion 2 LOO Uintastnde 15 52 «Il 
<i ee 104 60 5 DE. epassaeinese 16 46 2 
1S0S) Vacca 52 37 41 1EOD acdsee t a9 4 
OG. Crisasoueens 71 7e: 79 1 BG. tankdicsweys 10 48 6 
“OF = Rrecatanks 76 7a «A [Os tee 10 55 10 
"OS atest 91 Pe5-41 gs) arene 19 64 7 
MDD sdestieasis: 92 94 9 NGO” secwdeevsne: 20 70 «8 
847 82° 2 136 56 9 
TSAO seccsicatiene. 14 66 4 
AD Goce 22 64 4 
LST vcsomrovenns 122 103.3 BHD isectows'eass 11 of cS 
TS Ein eee 107 92. <9 Ree ee Ai 60. “al 
ER a cc ecesouis: 133 122 ~ 8 iC: Sere 8 7 ee 
ES 5 does 119 106 6 
PA A oss scshas 120 if DBAS ceeannirest 4 50 10 
*2G eivacscuee 22 54. 8 
PETS. reece. 81 63. 8 "AY. «sb viesaavwet 21 69 
COE ickvoce: 47 76-2 "EE iwaletcaee 61 50 66 
Wee ee 34 4 = ED. steed seater. 40 44 3 
6 rene 46 83a B — 
i Be one rayS 44 ja oO 214 oo “Tt 
853 88 . 8 
= DOGO nccveneaens 45 40 3 
CL Mawccevage 37 38 6 
2 eusiman eee 45 40-9 
OD sesestccuiy es 34 53.3 
POZO i soceesase.. 40 65 10 a) Mae 31 72 «5 
OL Misi 25 54.0 5 
ee ese ites 13 43 3 LSD} aces 46 ¢ eee 
Ea ccreasa bets 9 OL) 2 OD. watekane: 57 69 2 
6) eee 12 62. = MO mera 43 56 4 
fom gr er 38 44 2 
TS29" sercemineg 24 66 866 6D Asmat 39 43 9 
gs ren ere 20 56 11 eee 
POT ass Recot ae 22 36:5" 9 415 53 4 
Goo) suber 16 60 5 see 
"DO wssecnatites 24 66 «63 
—— TSOO) cavescecees 25 533 
205 58 OD gig Mes ae ot 56 55 «4 


Note.—The General Inclosure Act was passed in 1845, and the Corn Laws were 
repealed in 1846. 
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On the Proaress and Economica Bearinas of Natronat Deprs 
in this and other Countries. By Leone Levi, Esq., F.S.A., F.S.S., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Doctor of Economical and 
Political Sciences of the University of Tiibingen, and Professor 
of the Principles and Practice of Commerce in King’s College, 
London. 


| Read before the Statistical Society, 18th February, 1862. ] 


In the survey of the financial condition of the United Kingdom 
which I had the honour to offer to the Society in former years, the 
important fact was deduced, that although taxes for ordinary pur- 
poses and of a limited amount are borne in this country with 
remarkable good-will and patience, whenever an extraordinary effort 
has been required, whether to meet the expenses of a war, to provide 
for an indemnity for the liberation of the slaves, or to meet the dis- 
tress caused by the potato failure, a loan has invariably become 
necessary. And the reason is clear. When the nation has, by 
lengthened experience, discovered what portion of income must be 
annually set aside for State purposes, each individual’s budget of 
income and expenditure is settled accordingly. When, however, a 
sudden emergency arises for which a much larger amount must at 
once be provided, the State has no alternative but to resort to 
temporary expedients for the purpose, till at least the nation has had 
time to accommodate itself to the additional sacrifices. Hence it is 
that loans are contracted. Jor the time they are indispensable, and 
no objection could be found to this method, provided it be clearly 
understood that such an arrangement is temporary and not per- 
manent; and that in no case it is intended to allow the nation 
to shift the burden of their own acts to generations following. 
There is certainly something ennobling in the fact, that whenever 
national interests, national honour, or national independence are 
endangered, all regards for money immediately cease, and with no 
erudging thought, millions and millions are voted where thousands 
would on other occasions be rigidly economized. But the charm of 
such an act is completely lost, if the patriotic and liberal voters 
dispose of money which they and their constituents never mean to 
pay, or when at most they intend only to pay the annual interest. 
Tt is all important that the same individuals who order or sanction an 
excessive expenditure, should feel it incumbent on them to provide 
for it; that those for whose immediate or future benefit any great 
VOL. XXV. PART III. x 
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expenditure, is undertaken, should themselves curtail their own com- 
forts, and make sacrifices, adequate to the urgency of the national call. 
It is, indeed, the chief evil of National Debts, that through their 
fictitious and illusory offers, a nation is induced to spend hundreds of 
millions without incurring even the risk of being once asked for pay- 
ment. It thus encourages a wasteful expenditure, affords a stimulus 
to many unnecessary wars, and produces a total disregard of econo- 
mical laws. “The expenses of a war,” said Mr. Gladstone, “are the 
“moral check which it has pleased the Almighty to impose upon the 
“ambition and the lust of conquest that are inherent in so many 
“nations. There is pomp and circumstance, there is glory and excite- 
“ment about war, which, notwithstanding the miseries it entails, 
“ invests it with charms in the eyes of the community, and tends to 
“blind men to those evils to a fearful and dangerous degree. The 
“ necessity of meeting from year to year the expenditure which it 
~“ entails, is a salutary and wholesome check, making them feel what 
“ they are about, and making them measure the cost of the benefit 
“ upon which they may calculate.” 

But experience teaches us that the expenditure caused by wars 
is frequently so excessive, as to preclude the nation not only from 
paying immediately the immense burdens which it imposes, but even 
from entertaining any hope of meeting them within a reasonable 
time. Unless, therefore, some expedient were found to obtain the 
requisite amount without undertaking an immediate or early repay- 
ment, no alternative would be left, but either to abandon war alto- 
gether as a means for asserting and defending national rights (and 
far better would it be if it were so), or to have recourse to an 
immensurate amount of immediate taxation which would be sure to 
impoverish the nation and exhaust the means for further aceumu- 
lation. We must allow the full force of this reasoning from neces- 
sity, yet it is highly important to remember that just in proportion 
as sacrifices are made promptly and liberally, so we avoid mortgaging 
our future industries and entangling national finances for years to 
come. Had Mr. Pitt been enabled to draw more liberally upon the 
nation during the many years in which that lengthened conflict with 
France lasted, the capital of the debt would never have reached the 
extreme amount of 860,000,000/., and the yearly expenditure during 
those disastrous years of war would not have been aggravated by a 
large portion at least of the interest of the debt. 

But it is suggested that where a dispensation of Providence, 
such as famine, pestilence, or war, imposes upon us sacrifices far 
exceeding what we can bear, we are fully justified in apportioning 
them between ourselves and our successors. In the preservation of 
the empire they are, no doubt, as much interested as we. Heirs of so 
precious a heritage, will they grudge to bear a portion of its burden ? 
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They may not. They will not. But they may have burden enough of 
their own from eventualities happening to themselves, and why shall 
we saddle them with our own alsoP And is war in all cases an 
unavoidable dispensation of Providence,—an evil which cannot be 
prevented? Is it not often a calamity of our own seeking ? What- 
ever difference of opinion may exist on questions of national policy, 
it is well that the majority should, after an open discussion, bind the 
minority. But however just the principle, where the minority is 
well represented, it is widely different as respects unrepresented 
future generations. Whether, therefore, we consider the question in 
a financial or a moral aspect, from an economical or legislative 
yiew, we shall find it most expedient and most equitable to wipe off, 
as soon as possible, the debts which necessity may compel us to 
contract, and as a careful and prudent parent allow our children to 
enter into their inheritance free and unincumbered. How different 
has been the practice of Britain in this respect. Each succeeding 
reign seems to have taken a pride, or absolute pleasure, in leaving 
behind a more gigantic tower of obligations. Mark the following 
figures,—how rapid they rise. 


(A.)—Total Amount of Debt Funded and Unfunded. 
£ 


On the accession of William and Mary, 1691 ............ «+ 3,130,000 
53 Walliams, LUT 2. .025 BOOK tt Ninn). sbde 8,436,846 
- PA seers \iucensdeewns Oe eiss detoaveses 12,767,225 
On the accession of George I ............... 1 7a A eee Stee 36,175,460 
” Pe et) | eae em DT Na ee 52,523,923 
” aa, 2) See "BO ccisricriossd £02 0E4,018 
On the accession of George IV ............ VEZ os ees . 834,900,960 
a Waban TY ‘scp xze 2 on a ee .. 484,803,997 
5 VACEOTIO sic ctoes Ey DO rr eee 787,529,114 


But nothing could better show the fearful consequences of a 
policy of aggression or intervention than the large amount of obliga- 
tions acerued to this country by three wars only, over and above the 
heavy taxation imposed on the people themselves during the whole of 


these periods. 
(B.)—Amount of Debt added. 


£ 
The Seven Years’ war ........0. PAG H6 3 eric aries 60,000,000 
Fs PEEICEICALE: WAT 0) cadaver castiontvs UEC Ry Reese ren ee aie 100,000,000 
» French and American war 793-1815... eeees 600,000,000 


We shall not enter into any critical examination of the ruinous 
rates at which these obligations were contracted, especially during the 
period from 1793-1815. Suffice it to say, that at the commencement 
of this period the debt, amounted to 229,614,446/., and that in 1816, 
or twenty-three years after, it was 816,311,939/., showing an addi- 

¥2 
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tion to the amount of stock created of 586,697,4937. On an average 
1731. stock was created for every 1002. money obtained, so that the 
country really received only 339,131,500/., or 247,565,993/. less than 
it engaged to pay at the ordinary rate of interest. 

Fortunately for a long time after that great struggle, with the 
exception of the short Russian war, we have had a lengthened period 
of peace, during the greater part of which the annual income has 
been generally sufficient to defray the national expenditure. We 
have, it is true, contracted a loan of 20,000,00027. for compensation to 
slave owners, a loan of 8,000,000/. for the Irish distress, and a loan 
of 16,000,0002. for the war with Russia, besides the sum raised by 
Exchequer bonds. Yet, with the assistance of the sinking fund, by 
which there was purchased as much as 39,000,000. stock, and of 
donations and bequests, amounting to nigh 800,000/. we find the 
national debt now amounting to less than it was in 1820. The sums 
were as follows :— 


(C.)— Total of Funded and Unfunded Debt. 


Years. bs 

PBZ Sirs etecisciersnaspateeesonmamees 834,900,960 
fs EO enn a eR EP Ms 784,803,997 
"BO ci CORI ia CREE 788,644,401 
MBO sreusttnnig ee eeo tee mae ee a 787,029,162 
761. (oat iMbareh)....as...00 dvanes 801,808,609* 


But the very great improvement in the economical condition 
of the people in this country renders the burden of the national 
debt much lighter than even the reduced sum is likely to indicate. 
Following the plan pursued in the papers on the revenue and expen- 
diture, we shall now compare the debt at different periods during 
the present century with the population, wealth, and income of the 
country. First as compared with population— 


(D.)—British National Debt and Population. 





Total Amount of 





























Years. Population. Funded Amount per Head. 
and Unfunded Debt. 

£ — 
WOOL esarussanceaies 16,000,000 517,511,871 32 10 
"Ail Seca teaciinaae) 18,000,000 678,200,436 57. 320 

flint NED 21,000,000 827,984,498 39 30"2 
TOSI aia 24,000,000 782,716,684 32 10 
C8 ROR Ree 27,000,000 792,209,685 29. 
751 27,500,000 782,869,382 28 10 
"GL. oc seutaseeaedy 29,000,000 : 801,808,609 27° tC 











* This sum is exclusive of the debt of British India, which has in late years 
immensely augmented. The amount was in India (30th April, 1860) 86,258,5214. ; 
in England (31st December, 1861) 36,000,2772.; total 126,258,798/. 
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As compared with the estimated wealth of the people the capital 
of the debt stood as follows :-— 


(E.)—WNational Debt and National Wealth. 
































Total Funded 
Years. Estimated Wealth. and : Percentage. 
Unfunded Debt. 
£ zx 
31] IAI | Pere 2,000,000,000 B17 (511,871 26 
1s EE aa 4,000,000,000 792,209,685 29 
IO Be cca davo: 6,000,000,000 801,808,609 igs 





If we now take the annual charge on the national debt and 
compare it with the population, national expenditure, and estimated 
income of the people, we have the following facts :— 
(F.)—As Compared with Population— 


Interest of Debt. 





(G.)—As Compared with the National Expenditure :— 


Years. 





Poe Ores eoeeoess 





Years. 














Population. 


16,000,000 
18,000,000 
21,000,000 


24,000,000 
27,000,000 
27,500,000 
29,000,000 


National 
Expenditure. 


£ 
61,000,000 
84,000,000 
56,000,000 





46,000,000 
53,000,000 
49,000,000 
66,000,000 


Estimated Income. 





£ 


230,000,000 
450,000,000 
600,000,000 




















£ 
19,819,839 
15,484,765 
31,105,319 


28,329,986 
29,462,030 
27,907,068 
26,176,275 


Interest of Debt. 





£ 
19,819,839 
15,484,765 
31,105,319 


28,329,986 
29,462,030 
27,907,068 
26,176,275 


Interest of Debt. 





ES 
20,000,000 
29,500,000 


26,000,000 























Amount per Head. 


ae 


Percentage. 
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Percentage. 
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(1.)—As Compared with other Countries, our Debt stand as follows : — 


me 





























British and Foreign. National Debts. Population. Per Head. 
£ ane 
Great Brita ............0.... 800,000,000 29,000,000 7° 14 
Wetherlavds...ii....csedheowees 90,000,000 3,500,000 25 1% 
1 ns) ae es See 380,000,000 39,500,000 42 
SHIN © nccccc-sisancemnavetersore 108,000,000 14,500,000 / 
Portugal hic cucconnacsbarencct 28,000,000 4,000,000 TT See 
Anmstria” | aero eens 240,000,000 35,000,000 6 AG 
Denn ahe § oo cegincacnschoresss: 12,000,000 2,500,000 ELBIG 
[ECS eae ene eens epee 36,000,000 18,000,000 on te 
EUWSRIA Se. cccece beasties: 231,000,000 75,000,000 34 ET 
SWeEdeke: <s...denes ORY. Saree 1,700,000 3,700,000 } : 
Norway a tec 1,500,000 1,500,000 9 





Gratifying as it is to find that the gigantic sum of 800,000,000/. 
debt is really becoming less and less burdensome to the population 
of this country, in consequence of its advance in number and pros- 
perity, it is impossible not to feel considerable disappointment in 
finding that, notwithstanding the large expectations entertained at 
different times of paying off the national debt—the many schemes 
started for the purpose, and the anxiety so often expressed to have 
the enormous sum, if not totally extinguished at least sensibly 
diminished—the bulk of the debt remains intact, with no immediate 
hope of great curtailment. Whatever may be said as to the relative 
advantages of the plans proposed, it is quite clear that the resolution 
of 1829, to devote to the reduction of the national debt such an 
annual sum as shall appear to be the actual surplus revenue of the 
United Kingdom beyond the actual annual expenditure, has failed to 
fulfil the great object it had in view. The years of surplus have been 
but few and far between. It has been a mere accident that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has ever found himself so fortunate; and 
when it so happened, the pressure of bad taxes has been such, that 
the doors of the Treasury have been soon besieged by claimants for 
immediate relief. In 1819 it was attempted to maintain a sinking 
fund out of a fixed surplus of 5,000,0002. per annum, but it is quite 
clear that it would be idle to pass a law to maintain such or any 
surplus for years to come; first, because we know not what a day 
may bring forth—what wars or calamities may befall the nation; 
and secondly, because before such a surplus can be kept up the 
system of taxation must be perfected, by removing all noxious taxes, 
and equalizing the burden of taxation over all classes. 

Supposing we are advancing towards that great desideratum, the 
best method for making an effective reduction of the debt would seem 
to be, to fix upon the percentage of national income to be devoted to 
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State purposes, and to maintain that amount of taxation in relation 
to the increase of that income, whatever be the savings which may 
be effected in the expenditure. Thus, in my paper on the distribu- 
tion and productiveness of taxes, I have shown that the taxation of 
the country from 1800 to 1810 amounted to nigh 25 per cent. of the 
estimated income; that in 1841 it was reduced to 12 per cent., and 
in 1859 to 10 per cent. Supposing 12 per cent. of the income to be 
the basis of the public revenue ; should the national resources con- 
tinue to increase, we should have a revenue proportionally expanding 
so as to leave annually a greater amount of surplus to pay off the 
national debt; and should prosperity fail in any year we should not 
be called by any fictitious regulation to set aside anything. Buta 
radical objection to this plan is,—first, that we have no absolute data 
for ascertaining the wealth of the country, and second, that we 
cannot calculate in maintaining a greater amount of taxes than are 
required for actual wants. The people will always try to relieve 
themselves from any unnecessary burden. There will always be a 
party advocating the enjoyment of present mercies, no matter how 
their grandchildren may fare at future times. And thus the surpluses 
gradually be reduced, and the debt will remain just as it was. 

So it was with the sinking fund, upon which so much was built, 
and so many golden dreams indulged in. We need not stop in 
exposing its fallacies. It is quite evident, that if we have a surplus 
it is infinitely better to pay off at once a portion of the debt than to 
allow the money to grow in our own hands. The temptation must 
always be too great for the most ascetic of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. Fancy, keeping millions and millions.untouched whilst 
loud cries of dear bread and high taxes threaten. the tranquillity of 
the State ; it would be a moral impossibility. What is wanted is, to 
pass a law which shall render it obligatory on the nation to com- 
plete the great work ; a law which shall not leave it optional on any 
year to return to a state of unconcern for this great public duty. 
And for this purpose the best is undoubtedly a conversion of all the 
debt from perpetual into terminable annuities of one hundred years, 
a plan which offers scarcely any inconvenience either to the nation 
or to the fundholders, a perpetuity of 1/7. is now worth 3833/., and 
an annuity for one hundred years 31°5991. As to the fundholders, 
inasmuch as if we would convert 800,000,000/. of 3 per cent. into 
one hundred years’ annuities, we should have to give additional stock 
for the difference, amounting in all to 843,900,000/., upon which 
the fundholders would continue to receive their 8 percent. The 
increase of the stock would be about 5/. 5s. per cent., so that every 
possessor of 1002. consols, yielding him 3/. per annum, would find 
himself put in possession of 105/. 10s., yielding him 3J. 3s. 4d... As 
the income of the fundholders would somewhat increase, they would 
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have no reason to object; but how would it stand with the nation P 
The interest which the nation should have to pay upon the additional 
stock created would be 25,317,000/. instead of 24,000,000/., besides 
the present terminable annuities. Thus, by an additional annual 
payment of 1,300,0007. the whole debt would be extinguishable in 
one hundred years. 

Corporate and public bodies, trustees, and those who wish to 
make permanent provisions for any purpose whatever, may say, 
that a present addition, with a view to an ultimate extinction, is 
scarcely as convenient for their special purpose as a perpetuity ; but 
they would soon learn to look for other securities for their invest- 
ments. Are there not now many kinds of property, quite as safe and 
lucrative as the funds? The joint stock banks and savings’ banks 
are open. So are debentures and railway stock. Andif it be necessary 
for certain kinds of investments to have Parliamentary securities, 
surely there would be no difficulty in passing an Act, declaring some 
other kinds of property to be Parliamentary securities. 

Should a sober consideration of the mode of paying off or reducing 
the national debt be considered an utopia? Should we be satisfied 
with the negative proposition that it does not prove practically bur- 
densome? Is it satisfactory to have to provide, year after year, 
27,000,000/., nearly the half of the public revenue, in the fruitless 
object of keeping ever fresh the memory of past delinquencies P 
Would it not be worthy of a great nation like this, universally 
renowned for her boundless wealth, to inaugurate some bold measures 
upon this momentous question ? What elasticity would we introduce 
in the finances of the Empire! How easy would it be to provide for 
the other wants of the State! The most sweeping reforms in the 
system of taxation could then be unhesitatingly introduced, and 
we would have plenty to spare for all kinds of objects, educational, 
religious, sanitary, and philanthropic. Glorious issue. Would that 
it were within our reach! But we are not only met by the cry of 
impossibility, but by illusions, prejudices, and absolute errors. It is 
said, for instance, that the national debt is beneficial, as it absorbs 
the surplus capital of the country. Is there any such surplus of 
unemployed capital? Are there not many new fields of industry 
which demand investments greater than can be provided for ? Never 
were the channels of investment more open and promising than they 
are at present. Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, shipping, all 
promise the most profitable returns. But the most erroneous argu- 
ment is, that money Jent to and spent by the State is really not lost. 
With dividends so safe and sure at the Bank, what is the difference 
between a Government security and a bill of exchange? It is the 
same so far as the produce is concerned, but as regards the capital 
itself, it is widely different. And the difference is simply this, that 
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whilst money lent to private individuals is used for fruitful purposes, 
and employed for the further production of wealth, money lent to 
the State is literally lost, in so far, at least, as it is sent out for 
subsidies to other countries,—as it is spent in powder and shot,—as 
it is sunk in useless earthen works, or other purposes of war, whether 
at home or in a foreign State. Money so spent is abstracted from 
national wealth. It no longer exists. It is lost to the nation. 
Fortunately, the condition of public credit in this country has always 
been so good that the public creditor can scarcely admit that the 
property, apparently so sure, has in reality dwindled down to nothing. 
The British funds have always maintained their value. They can 
be depended upon. Except on such occasions as the Rebellion, the 
American War, and in the very height of the French War, the value 
of the 3 per cent. Consols has always been high. Observe the list 
of prices herein appended for the last thirty years. How steadily 
they have remained. But how different has been the course of 
foreign securities. What oscillations they have undergone. How 
often have capitalists sold out their property in such funds to 
invest it in the British. 

And who can tell what may happen? LEvery nation of the 
world seems falling deeper and deeper into the vortex of financial 
difficulties. Money considerations seem to have fallen completely 
below national thought. Let glory or vanity suggest any enterprise, 
however useless or extravagant, and money is sure to be found. 
It is indeed lamentable to contemplate the fearful rate at which 
the national debts of many countries have augmented within the 
last few years. Peace or war seems to make no difference. Without 
any regard to reduce their expenditure to the level of their revenue, 
they have proceeded with culpable recklessness to add year after 
year millions and millions to their permanent indebtedness. What 
was once used to be considered as an expedient, resorted to only at 
time of extreme necessity, is now becoming a normal condition, a 
natural method of replenishing the public purse. The following 
review of the debts of the principal countries is indeed far from 
reassuring. We shall commence with our nearest neighbour. 


France. 


In the remarkable episode of French finance we have recently 
witnessed, M. Fould detailed the state of things in the following 
explicit terms in his letter to the Emperor:—“In studying the 
“ financial question it is easy to forsee that unless there is a 
“ change of system, we shall soon find ourselves in the most serious 
“ embarassment. The eight years that have elapsed between 1851 
“and 1858 opened 2,400,000,000 f. (96,000,0002.) of extraordinary 
“credits. If we add to this amount 400,000,000 f. (16,000,0002.) 
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‘for the last three years 1859, 1860, 1861, it will be seen how the 
“ public debt and the deficit in the Treasury have increased. To 
“ satisfy these outlays recourse was had to credit in every shape and 
“ with the consent of the public authorities, the resources of special 
‘“‘ establishments under the direction of the State, have been turned 
“into account. The loans in Rentes negotiated in 1854, 1855, and 
“1859, amount to no less than two milliards (80,000,000/.). On 
“ the renewal of the bank’s privilege, the Treasury absorbed an aug- 
“ mentation of capital of 100,000,000 f. (4,000,000/.) imposed upon 
“ that establishment. The army dotation fund which had received 
“ 135,000,000 f., (5,400,000/.) had all its funds absorbed by the 
“ Treasury, which gave it bills on the Grand-livre instead. Finally, 
“‘ recourse was had to a new species of loan called obligations tren- 
“tenairés of which this year, 132,000,000f. (5,280,000/.) were 
“ issued.’’ The result of this timely warning was that the Emperor, 
deemed it necessary to renounce the right of granting extraordinary 
credits, and a law has been made accordingly; but has not the 
same power, who renounced such sovereign prerogative power also 
to resume it? The early history of the public debt of France well 
deserves to be carefully studied. 

As early as the reign of Louis XIV, the debt amounted to 
3,000,000,000 f. or 120,000,0002. A national bankruptcy was then 
fully anticipated, and St. Simon did not scruple to make a formal 
proposal to that effect, though he was not seconded by the Prince 
Regent. The interest was, however, reduced to 4 per cent., and a 
commission was instituted to inquire into the state of the debts, and 
into the claims of the creditors. After this epoch, the celebrated 
Law deluded the government and the public with his schemes for 
the creation of paper money and banking which put the finances of 
France in a perfect chaos. In 1721, by a series of measures both 
violent and arbitrary, the debt was reduced by half. After this again, 
the debt rose considerably; and in 1764 the Comptroller General-de- 
Laverdy, so reduced the capital of the debt as to cause a new 
bankruptcy. In 1784 a sinking fund was established, but it was 
soon after suppressed by De Brienne. During the convention and 
the revolutionary periods, the famous assignats and all kinds of — 
government papers were issued of fabulous amounts and utterly 
worthless. But when in 1798 Napoleon introduced a proper system 
of finances, he did not recognize the debt incurred during the 
Revolution. All perpetual and life annuities, old and new, were 
changed for two-thirds of the amount in notes called Debte publique 
mobilisée, and one-third was entered in the Grand-livre under the 
title of Tiérs consolidée. The two-thirds exchangeable only in 
national property soon lost all value, and the third became the 
origin of the present national debt of France. 
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Within the last ten years since the accession of the present 
Emperor, whose motto was to be “L’Empire c’est la paix,” the 
national debt of France has increased from 200,000,000/. to 
360,000,000/., as follows :— 


(K.)—Progress of French Debt. 
Fixed oe Floating. 


Be she cathe eiaenetas aisleaas nus ibaa seipuationscs 201,000,000 
RUEE ND ro ceren outers usnevsse cite ntstecacses ealon anstcor re 240,000,000 
i a AB Ae Rr ie aan CoE ERR 274,000,000 
NOONE tb SERS N AM Gods ak vinta ce dobbs 337,000,600 
BENG sd laelpe sda es baa Seales sot oa Seances 352,000,000 
HOO rat ccdlyeigtaa reek nctetraasen wk ateatonssunethoen ears 376,000,000 
BON accra Wins yap da tiiace Pisses Pin osta neice 372,000,000 
IS SR ASA SEEM ARE Soe OE 380,000,000 


Previous to the recent conversion, the French funds consisted of 
154,000,000/., 45 per cent.; 2,000,000/., 4 per cent.; and 188,000,000/. 
of 3 per cent., besides the floating debt. It was proposed to convert 
the 43 per cent. Stock into 3 per cent., and for the benefit of obtain- 
ing Rentes at a rate of interest guaranteed against any reduction in 
exchange for the 43 per cent. Securities, subject to reduction, the 
government demanded a compensation of 6f. for each 4°53 f. Rente. | 

The operation of the contemplated conversion was described as 
follows, in the report presented by M. Goudin :— 

“First, for the fundholder willing to convert; what will be his 
“ new position in comparison with that which he abandons? He now 
“ possesses a 45 Stock, subject to the right of reimbursement at 100 f. 
“at par, which the government may exercise whenever it thinks 
“ fit. That stock, kept down by that perspective, participates in no 
“ way in the elasticity of public credit, and its proprietor will be 
“always on the eve of seeing his position deteriorated, especially in 
‘« presence of that normal result, demonstrated by experience, to which 
“ fixed capital is subjected—the gradual diminution of its primitive 
“ value. In exchange for that title of Rente constituted at the nominal 
“ eapital of 100, and producing 4f. 50c¢. annual interest paid half- 
yearly, the government offers him a new title, also producing 4f. 
“ 50c. of interest, and representing a nominal capital of 150f., since 
“ that title will represent 4f. 50c. of a 3 per cent. Stock, instead of 
“Af. 50c. of a 45 per cent. Stock. The interest will be paid 
“ quarterly, and the fear of a reduction in the income will entirely 
“ disappear, it being impossible for the government to obtain a 
“ reduction, otherwise than in offering the integral reimbursement of 
“the nominal capital—that is, 100 f. for every 3 per cent. interest. 
“Tt is true, that the bill imposes on the fundholder, in case of 
“ conversion, the obligation of paying to the Treasury an addition, 
“ which will be in reality the price of the renunciation on the part 
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“of the government of the exercise of its right to reimburse. 
“What will be the amount of that addition? Therein lies all the 
** question.” 

Having, then, by a series of calculations, fixed this addition at 6f. 
for each 4f. 50¢. of 44 per cent. Stock, that is, compelling the 
holder of an inscription of 4,500f. of 43 per cent., in receiving an 
equivalent sum of 4,500f. of 3 per cent., to pay to the Treasury 
6,000 f. M. Goudin proceeded to show what will be the consequences 
of such operation on the Treasury as follows :— 

“ The Rente to be converted is composed of 173,405,534 f. of the 
“41 per Cents., and 2,335,652 f. of the 4 per Cents.; together, 
“175,741,186 f. Of that sum, public establishments and institutions 
“ possess 35,630,059 f. of the 44 per cent., and 838,014 f. of the 4 
“ per cent.; together, 36,468,073 f., which reduces the amount in the 
“ hands of private holders to 149,273,123 f. If this latter sum were 
“integrally converted (representing 33,171 inscriptions of 4,500 f.) 
*“ the addition of 6f. for each 4f. 50. interest, or of 6,000 f. for each 
‘* 4,500 f. of Rente, would produce to the Treasury a payment of 
** 199,000,000 f. That amount will vary according to the success of 
“‘ the operation ; but we believe we shall not be far from the reality 
‘in stating that it will procure a resource to the Treasury of about 
*¢ 150,000,000 f., which will lighten the floating debt to that amount 
“‘ without adding fresh permanent charges to the public debt. It 
“‘ will also be for future budgets an annual economy of about 
“ 7,000,000 f. However favourable that solution may be, it is not, 
“in our opinion, the most important motive for deciding on the adop- 
“tion of the bill. The adoption is above all recommended for the 
“assistance which it will give to the elevation of our credit. 
“ That elevation is at present forcibly kept down by the composition 
‘¢ of our present public debt, which, in a total of 320,000,000 f. (in 
“this sum are not included the Rentes redeemed and possessed by 
“ the sinking fund, amounting to more than 39,000,000 f.) offers an 
“amount of 175,000,000 f. of Rente completely removed from the 
*¢ influence of credit, and which has a prejudical effect on the 3 per 
“ Cents. The unification of our debt is the principal aim of the bill. — 
‘“‘ No one thinks of disputing the advantages of that unification at 
“ the point of view of the improvement of our credit and we cannot, 
“too earnestly support the government in its efforts to that end; 
“ but, besides the elevation of our public credit, it is impossible not 
“to take into account the immediate saving that this proposed 
“‘ operation will procure. That saving, susceptible to be increased 
“to 10,000,000 f., will, were it only to amount to 7,000,000f. or 
“8,000,000 f. be of great importance by reason of its immediate 
“ realization.” 

On the 12th February a decree was passed fixing the addition at 
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Sf. 4e. for 4f 50c¢. of 51 per cent. Rentes, and 1f. 2c. for 4f. 
4 per Cents. 


United States of America. 


We shall now pass from France to the United States of America, 
and in doing so, it is well becoming to give due credit to that govern- 
ment for the regard which they have always shown to the sacredness 
of their obligations. We have scarcely any other example of a 
country twice paying off the entire of her public debt. The debt 
contracted in the struggle for achieving their independence was all 
paid. The debt accrued from the war with this country in 1812 was 
also all paid in 1835. 

Much has been said of the few States which have repudiated 
their local debts, but we would do well to inquire into each indi- 
vidual case before we utter sweeping condemnations, and, at any 
rate, it is unjust to blame the Government of the United States for 
the misdeeds of a few of its provinces. 

Before the present rebellion, the debt of the United States 
amounted to 17,000,000/., but even that was in course of extinction, 
as will be seen from the following table :— 


(L.)—Debt of the United States. 


£ 
Cea Pee e eemee Be oh oe Te 13,569,102 
EE i MA ate, 11,736,699 
2 3 gui ted i Melle seabed ct 5 anh Ne dee aaa 9,369,887 
Te Me ie ac EN 8,327,027 
EGR ERL: Vato ek aie oat Gy 6,450,814 
5 ae CRS Se ae ee 5,242,740 
cal 5 ROM ER ih oe AUER Regd LY 9,356,412 
TOR OR Ye ae eS EN CER ae 12,300,000 
POT es htc ies Mauer OMe certs 15,100,000 
ss SRI ee eee eae Ea eee DD ne 17,000,000 


Since then, however, the debt of the United States of America 
has assumed a sudden and gigantic expansion. The secession of the 
Southern States from the Union, constituting themselves into a 
separate Union, under the name of the Confederated States of 
America, has been sternly opposed by the Congress, and a fierce war 
has since raged between the parties. To defray the charges of this 
war, both parties have issued inconvertible notes to a large amount. 
It is estimated that the debt of the United States, in June, 1862, is 
not short of 3800,000,000/.; but no statistical data exists as yet as 
regards the debt of either the United or Confederated States of 
America. 

Yet their resources are great, and the rate of increase has 
hitherto been wonderful, as will be seen from the value of real and 
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personal estate in the United States derived from the seventh census 
in 1850, and the eighth census in 1860. 
(M.)— Wealth and Resources of United States. 























te Tn Increase 
States. 1850. 1860. Increase. sg ; 
Ten Years. 
$ 8 8 $ 
Ailalsamit *.chc0scerosenees: 228,204,332 495,237,078 267,032,746 | 117°01 
IAGKANRAS .n..ssasvaomoreer x: 39,841,025 219,256,473 179,415,448 | 450°32 
Californie:® os. byveisotves 22,161,872 207,874,633 185,712,761 | 837°98 
Connecticnt........00..00+- 155,707,980 444,274,114 288,566,134 | 185°32 
Wéelawarex.icee oe. 21,062,556 46,242,181 25,179,625 | 119°54 
Pilea a arene 22,862,270 73,101,500 50,239,230 | 219°74 
(leOEria, ck naheasiine 300,420,114 645,895,237 310,469,523 92°56 
Tinbise2ncs cman 156,265,006 871,860,282 715,595,276 | 457°93 - 
MIRGIDIM  2kc°2. causes 202,650,264 528,835,371 326,185,107 | 160°95 
TOWS. so. accss Senet: 23,714,638 247,338,265 223,623,627 | 942°97 
Ronda ieee tenes — 31,327,895 — — 
KemtWeky.. gop 4).s--14; 301,628,456 666,043,112 364,414,656 | 120°81 
LOUISIANE coh i satcoues 233,998,764 602,118,568 368,119,804 | 157°30 
PATIO Sot ie sect tvakecsse es 1225777 071 190,211,600 67,434,029 54°92 
NESE ya, occ ssewwasecuats 219,217,364 376,919,944 157,702,580 71°93 
Massachusetts ............ 573,342,286 815,237,433 241,895,147 42°19 
NTCDI gO Nestea eods. 59,787,255 257,163,983 197,376,728 | 330°13 
Minnesota... Mot, returned } 52,294,413 — _ 
in fuil 
Mississippi ...ersspoeoors 228,951,130 607,324,911 3/8,01ae181 |~265°26 
NEISSO UL ciivascncnceee totes, 137,247,707 501,214,398 363,966,691 | 265°18 
New Hampshire ........ 103,652,835 156,310,860 52,658,025 50°80 
New Sersey Po siudeacn: 200,000,000 467,918,324 267,918,324 |. 133°95 
New York. ...23ce5% 1,080,309,216 | 1,843,388,517 763,029,301 70°63 
North Carolina._....... 226,800,472 358,739,399 131,938,927 58°17 
ORIG sisi Sao eee 504,726,120 | 1,193,898,422 689,172,302 | 136°54 
ONCE iiss cSicgscnus spcss 5,063,474 28,930,637 23,867,163 | 474°35 
Pennsylvania ............. 722,486,120 | 1,416,501,818 694,015,698 96°05 
Rhode Island......i..¢ 80,508,794 135,337,588 54,828,794 68°10 
South Carolina ........ 288,257,694 548,138,754 259,881,060 90°15 
TENNESSEE... ..seneeeees 201,246,686 493,903,892 292,657,206 | 145°42 
PEAS. adeciecs.e nee 52,740,473 365,200,614 312,460,141 | 592°44 
Vier OIE ssc de snacceomns 92,205,049 122,477,170 30,272,121 32°83 
Wiepatns . coy iacttega te, 430,701,082 793,249,681 362,548,599 84°17 
"WISCONSIN ~ -..cvsrecrtu 42,056,595 273,671,668 231,015,073 1) Seosy2 
District of Columbia 14,018,874 41,084,945 27,066,071 | 193°06 
We Drasiia ion teeeass tase — 9,131,056 — — 
New Mexico. ............ 5,174,470 20,813,768 15,639,298 | 302°24 
Mittin > ee Fees ee ae 986,083 5,596,118 4,610,035 | 467°50 


Washington, T. ........ — 5,601,466 — — 


_—_—_ ——_———. 








16,159,616,068 | 9,023,835,841 | 126°45 





otal... Biswas 4: 135;780;227 


* Only 13 counties in California have been returned thus far. 
t+ In New Jersey, as the real estate only was returned, the figures above are 
partly estimated. 
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Italy. 


Italy has entered the family of States laden with a heavy debt. 
What was the cost of the late war of independence we scarcely 
know, but on the 1st January, 1861, the debt amounted to 
90,000,0007.. The resources of Italy are, however, as yet quite 
undeveloped. With permanency of political institutions, with per- 
fect security for the investment of capital, with freedom of loco- 
motion, with impartial and prompt administration of justice, with an 
equilibrium of revenue and expenditure, and with civil and religious 
liberty, secured by public law and by the unanimous sanction of an 
enlightened people,— Italy may yet achieve for herself a political 
ereatness second to none amongst the powers of Europe; and the 
debts of the separate States which have been recently consolidated, 


will, we trust, prove light and unoppressive. 


Austria. 


The financial condition of Austria has been ruinous in the 
extreme, for a long series of years. 
The progress of the Austrian debt has been as follows :-— 


(N.)—Progress of Austrian Debt. 





























Reduced into Bank Notes 
Stock and 
Years. Total Debt. by Reduction of Say oe Interest. 
coma other Securities in 
5 to 24 per Cent. Circulation. 
£ £ se £ 
PON neko 80,668,000 72,664,000 21,000,000 770,000 
5) | ge a 101,051,786 88,830,730 33,000,000 2,600,000 
=i id pt ae oe 112,415,941 100,282,028 50,000,000 3,400,000 
152 8 eee eae! 115,745,042 105,306,991 12,000,000 4,200,000 
5 ney 168,983,369 155,551,700 721,000 5,000,000 
NEI ocd ccediawe: 251,000,000 239,000,000 —- 11,000,000 
Prussia. 


The debt of Prussia also has increased as follows in the last 
decennium :— 
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(0.)\—Progress of Prussian Debt. 


[Sept. 





1 




















Years. Capital. Interest. 
£ £ 
DESO neha Mass 23,400,000 733,000 
1 Di bwearsyantersag. 27,400,000 914,000 
2D Dewan vagirtash antes 28,400,000 900,000 
BB hasta sttoonddeaes 33,000,000 1,077,000 
diy Spree er eee ty 32,700,000 1,070,000 
LODO iisclorceerotstere: 34,000,000 1,100,000 
"OOcActencahamess 37,000,000 1,901,000 
i) Se ee 38,000,000 2,000,000 
BS Deere eves ceee: 37,000,000 2,200,000 
USO ccovsormscneee 41,000,000 2,200,000 
DOD secs sssaonscsosennes 42,000,000 2,300,600 
UO eacastinennnttetion 42,000,000 2,300,000 
Russia. 


And the following has been the progress of the debt of Russia, 


funded and unfunded :— 
(P.)—Progress of Russian Debt. 


£ 
LB5S..wiasisices valde, KA Wieles cA RN 125,000,000 
SOA ees ca cabana eke MCR NCIET TS INS Ree RNR 132,000,000 
EPO eatin nc Meee tua Mona cunt eee vadosbane 119,000,000 
ZOO caneerrereisexenls ee ee 165,000,000 
EB Og Teitacren tes siesdtaiaien accede es 206,500,000 
"Ds viresgas, keg opt ehh astute ae de chaste Mates 240,000,000 
OO Bi Mongndedas delves scensn Ma ietee weenie 231,000,000 


Mexico. 


Mexico is now bearing the penalty of having worn out the 


patience of her creditors. 








Interntal Gout pcre ORR 16,000,000 
PPORGHEM, Sg andes ecieaeceen eee eekcancnec etna 11,000,000 
NOE ne paated .» .cscisiiadvccessrctaeunsteomansuastbexs 1,000,000 

28,000,000 





Turkey. 


Turkey has entered the number of indebted nations. 


in 1861 consisted of— 


£ 
Interior debt: joc) cia reeset enains 18,312,000 
Poreign os, Gaivaiaameenuare tanner 14,537,220 


32,849,220 


The debt in 1856 amounted to— 


Her debt 
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Greece has done little or nothing to pay either interest or capital 
of the debt guaranteed by the three powers. 

There are only two favoured countries exempt from national debt 
in the whole range of civilized nations, whose finances and political 
status are recognized in the “ Almanack de Gotha,” one of these an 
ancient and happy republic in the centre of Hurope—free Switzer- 
land; another, a young and yet unknown republic in the centre of 
South America— Paraguay. They offer a noble example to the 
civilized world, which we would fain hope, notwithstanding all the 
prospects to the contrary, may be yet followed. Let us ever 
remember, that for ordinary wants, every State is able to provide 
the necessary funds out of the ordinary national resources; and 
that loans are too often obtained in order the better to crush the 
rights and liberties of peoples. Nothing, for instance, would be 
more likely to encourage the continuance of the unhappy conflict 
in America than a willingness on the part of our capitalists to lend 
their funds to either party. Let them feel the impossibility of 
prolonging the contest, and we shall be spared to see the con- 
tinuation of the mutual slaughter and devastation which now con- 
vert the fruitful fields of North America into a scene of blood and 
destruction. A serious moral obligation rests on our capitalists 
in this important matter, which it is well they should remember. 
Mr. Cobden forcibly urged it upon them when an Austrian loan 
was in the market; “ Happily,” he said, “by the ordinance of 
‘“ Divine Providence, war is in its nature self-destroying; and if a 
“country engaged in hostilities were left to itself, war must have 
“a speedy termination. But this system of foreign loans for war- 
“like purposes, by which we are invited to pay for the arms, 
“clothing, and food, of the belligerents, is a system calculated 
“almost to perpetuate the horrors of war; and they who lend 
“money for these purposes, are destitute of any one excuse by 
“ which men try to justify to their own consciences the resort to the 
“sword. They cannot plead patriotism, self-defence, or even anger, 
“or the lust of military glory. No! but they sit down early to 
“ calculate the chances to themselves of profit and loss, in a game in 
‘“‘ which the lives of human beings are at stake. They have not even 
“the pleasure—the savage and brutal gratification which ancient 
“and pagan people had, when they paid for a seat in the amphi- 
‘‘ theatre to witness the bloody combats of gladiators in the arena, 
“Tt should be borne in mind by capitalists everywhere, that there 
“ are times when it behoves them to remember that property has its 
‘“ duties as well as its rights, and that they who forget their duties 
“ are running the risk of endangering their rights.” 

As to the national debt of this country, whatever be the difficulty 
that may present itself in connection with any scheme for paying it 
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off, it is well to impress on the nation the duty to form a fixed 
determination to make such sacrifices for the purpose as are com- 
patible with public prosperity, and that if we will avert future loans, 
we must endeavour to keep down the military expenditure now 
really out of all reason excessive. With the continuous progress for 
wealth, and with further improvements in the methods of taxation, 
we shall find it is true, that the national debt will become less and 
less burdensome ; yet having regard to the undoubted fact that it 
stands in the way of a sound financial and economical legislation, it 
is incumbent on us to enter vigorously in some weil-digested plan 
which may give us the certain, though distant, hope of a speedy 
extinction of the British national debt. 
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APPENDIX. 


(Q.)—Funded Debt of the United Kingdom, 31st March, 1861. 











Great Britain. . £ 
New Anmuities, 2% Pet COMES .7:5.d6iiscasasesorssseseriensess 2,965,980 
WRU ME UCR EVOHMUS “teticsets cc. cts sspnslocodevncteoressncesaatesteres 418,300 
Debt due to the Bank of England, 3 per cent. .... 11,015,100 
Consolidatet AMMINGES  Siiliisiic a atiitisiesssisthecsestetss 400,363,108 
Reduced elias tose pee eren eel seat ve Pepe ts bee: 114,661,163 
ING W. SEMEICS 5 cieetucstaadactvss tavsinnseccdbaccaatetencdstiageseas 213,072,181 
+5 BL Oe PER COME. oiisjicissiacinadtps Hecnzdtts 240,746 
$, Oh ft ss dativhedsseneglibiaed Geis atts 430,604 
Total, Great Britain ...:..:....:.... 743,167,182 ° 

IRELAND. 

New., Annuities; 25 pe® cents aiiii.ccdiaie wsadkiaeet 3,080 
Consolidated ,, 3 tp. Madara 6,261,494 
Reduced ygluiithP wavetatesdaroescisenevdecestinertedeSevsckeredtecnns 125,645 
New RPM ae Ss Acar Mc Modest ohenemeawins Rand lohce 32,929,439 
Debt due to the Bank of England, 33 per cent. ..... 2,630,769 
NCW PRUUUUEIOS: oy, dasa dders Sapabeacastass ipocunnstasa-ciaraiinasatansaces 2,000 
"EOtaly AEA 5865 wvesseghicasousontnages 41,952,427 
785,119,609 


(R.)\— Unfunded Debi, 31st March, 1861. 


£ 
Exchequer Bills: cccsisiseossivmiesisseeecansre eae oup Gare oats 13,089,000 
Me Bonds: ssseisieet waka Aipatilssasecivd coe 3,600,000 


(S.)—Lstimated Capital of Terminable Annuities to 31st March, 1860. 


Great BriTAIN. z 
Perminable Annuities, ii. hesiiccs Maer aavisssvvenosesscacs 10,318,211 
Annuities for terms Of years ....sesssesscsossssssesessesssssves 780,652 

ay expiring Sth April,1867) c.c.csciiesasss.euss 3,608,744 

es a LOOG- recs et WE 1,922,190 
Tontines; Englisi iiitiwstii acini Ls 118,693 
FY Irish, payable on hand i... yisbial 115,969 
16,864,459 

IRELAND. 

Tontine, payable in Ireland wi... sesaaencderastes 24,551 
16,889,010 





Zz 2 
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(T.)—Total Debt. : 
Estimated capital, Terminable Annuities .....cccceoee . 16,889,010 
Pimchequier) BM... .caspiaass<ctassasnavacdensvenrevaniadesaqutaeareeoner 13,089,000 
oy TROIS isativarvesiesivcninvi nadtasone ta Bees svbasicbeeine -enssions 3,600,000 
Permanent; faded: COD6 <oisccosevossvasitsntesreoterenanereares 785,119,609 
818,697,619 


(U.)—Charges. 


E | 
Annual interest of unredeemed debt, Great Britain ...cccc.ccccscecceeeeee 22,288,956 
” me Tweland (...2:i.nteae- siete cae 1,265,174 
Annuities, per Geo. IV, cap. 22, expire 5th April, 1867 ...........50. 585,740 
aA 18 Vict., cap. 18, and 22 and 23 Vict., cap. 109, 128,760 
expire Oth April, LSS9! yc ncimsccsnitectevatewiectsens ‘ 


10 Geo. IV, cap. 24, and 3 Will. IV, cap. 14, 
EXpIFe Ab ‘VALTIOUS PETIONS. sa... Ab ccscscsestgcoeescous san eee 
Life Annuities, per 48 Geo. III, cap. 142, 10 Geo. IV, cap. 24, | 
3 Will. IV, cap. 14, and 16 and 17 Vict. , cap. 1,032,959 


oe for a limited term of years, per 59 Geo. III, cap. 34, 
77,492 


AD acaisaiaaatanquan saunas ouskiategelen asdaeaevynseimhaatamtea eae 
Tontine and Life Annuities, per various Acts, English ..............0008 42 204 
. ” 5 TGS: sis8eh okies 23,011 
Mariageuientte ns, casa, siewnabedaccthiiaens nomena Minion cea Riaee Pee tenommon teen 76,790 
25,491,393 
Charge on Unfunded Debt. 
£ 
Interest due to the same date on Exchequer Bills...........c cesses 143,541 
+s ps TDOELOS: i deonctedicauencesnut 40,315 


(V.)—Cost of Management of Debt for the Year ending 31st March, 1860. 











£ £ 
To the Bank of England, on 600,000,000 at 340 per million ............ 204,009 
+. 136,278,362 ,, 300 ee ere Ne 40,883 
736,278,362 including estimated 244,883 


capital of terminable annuities, 
payable at the Bank of Eng- 
land, calculated for manage- 
ment only, at 25 years’ pur- 
chase. 











Deduct payments to Government by the Bank  o...........ccscsee-secossessoosees 188,078 
Balancéiof Change tor Catal alent... crsticcsswneeuiate anmvonccecentieeee am eae t.. 56,805 
», for capital purchased of the South Sea Company ........ccccecoee 1,579 
rr Bank, original capital’, jc.caidel Mame aeManc ques ives wee 49000 
Total. charge paidito Bank of Baglamd,.....0:pcdactacket tamu ee 62,384 
Expenses of National Debt Office for Jigme of interest ae 4.763 
AM WICLES 3 <Gscaronnnssdionsinnydabcc hae hese Gn Ree tenaeatee aR ko, ear a 
77.147 
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(W.)—Number of Persons entitled to Dividends on the First Dividend Day, 1860. 





Not Exceeding 
£5. £10. £50. £100. | £200. | £300. 


3 per Cent. Consol Annuities ....) 45,789 | 19,831 | 43,047 | 11,740 | 7,163 2,058 
































New 5. per Cent. Annuities........ 33 24 123 30 16 2 
oe * 1854 24 13 37 8 8 3 
as 2S RS cen oe or 160 103 273 83 46 19 

Annuities for term of years........ 451 329 898 156 62 19 

aa Long 1 3,334 1,695 2,391 983 120 50 

PP MIOTIES” <0. csdisse asst aitaoes 

Gin Sper Cent. Stock . .....:..008 552 280 1,249 195 134 43 

3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities....| 12,390 5,195 | 11,797 3,361 1,870 532 

New 3 per Cent. Annuities ........ 31,285 | 16,002 | 26,294 6;553 (| 3,043 908 

menuitiesrfor 30 years .....6..s.s00ss2 483 303 593 80 43 9 

ity term of years ....... 59 70 147 27 12 3 
94,560 | 43,845 | 86,808 | 22,516 |12,787 | 3,646 
Not Exceeding Exceeding 
Total. 
£500. | £1,000. | £2,000. | £2,000. 

3 per Cent. Consol Annuities ...| 1,430 644 192 96 131,990 

New 5 per Cent. Annuities........ 4) — _ — 233 
» 3S ” 1854 2 — a aes 95 
2S Fi Aen cadena 7 a t ] 6938 

Annuities for term of years........ 18 18 8 15 1,974 

predated Long Annuities, | 20 15 5 18 7,931 
AY ATICTUS oo calose. toes sessncinonane 

India 5 per Cent. Stock ............ 16 8 4 5 2,486 

3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities... 307 147 62 34 35,695 

New 3 per Cent. Annuities ........ 607 253 83 36 85,334 

munuities for 30 years ......:0.-<002- 4 aces 3 3 1,484 

+ term of years........ 1 1 — 2 322 
2,417 1,091 361 210 268,242 








(X.)—Comparative Amount of National Debts of the principal Countries. 


£ £ 
Great Britany cidyiccscccroerrdes 800,000,000 | Denmark .....,.....ccccseeee coreees 13,000,000 
WP RAINCE 8 35, cc toaat os, chores BOUT 000 OOO | SASOIY 4 oid ccccactose ince macsnasdoses 9,500,000 
POSING, cdeancicnct tessa cae ABT, V00, 000 Wi GTeCCE 9 ooo ook cc.cotscwcsescccnsednave 8,000,000 
esta... o xiveebeendeeeee 251,000,000: HL amO Ves s.iicicvas Soessestbetedenns 7,000,000 
= ce Mauer OEY Pe Re ICANT FOS 000 000 Ba det. wccéscudecsutecaedenssndeasens 7,000,000 
PlOMane” ose eh oweeee 91,000,000 (Saxony (8s. Maumee aba 6,000,000 
BEL. csengvsxess vacdeeeyoctdareatantess 90,000,000: 7- Wurtembureg. ... ic isasgdni2l 200. 5,600,000 
SEL ee ene, Capaneai te A 42000000: Tam Ditto. si scsac sengsanesanttote 4,600,000 
EO sees agli netasnttnas lateres 3,000, 000 | NECZICO 5... scdccsccsevasiseconsecdene 3,000,000 
OUP OIID, aciaxl esc vcs sssaine ootnconp te 29,000,000) |. Bauator.....:.. cigs scmncissessinh ss 2,700,000 
OE BOCO PN, 0. iss asssnesdssonnrngeers 28,000,000 | Argentine Republic (forcign) 2,400,000 


DOVES ae a aaa ate SAREE T9000; 000 7 Brunswick (ooo ccccsccscvosvcs sees .. 1,600,600 
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(Y.)—Percentage Relation of Interest and Debt to Public Expenditure 
in the principal Countries. 


Per cnt Per cut 
Netherlands. <,;sssssecseleeeaieniidrexs, a aay CEP ES CS Te ie teadacpacine ek ocanaseeees 18°3 
Great BatPalD rine piri cedetterss oo Piaget Merce oe eee 18°0 

OPUS iovassversecaaas Masten sean : : ° 

FE POANCE. ~ .Perscolickentthe eee BT oe a eae Ee patie iy he 
Austria ....... sa chatteant ete ke ets ieee 2577 Turkey osesssssecerssessennesccensssssnesesse 
Denmark salce Ne ROR a 25°6 Italy niuleleeeeblese dese tsceekuaaaeuenaewarcaneteren< 14°0 
Bel ewe. as... Rack ee 20°9 Peel ccs etree tetencvcncndzn iapieraon ote 10°8 
GOT nigh ms. scrscseskes ese mete Sees 19°2 SieGelt: ois niert amines aeeeminsoine 10°1 


(From the ‘‘ Almanack de Gotha” for 1862.) 


(Z.)—Progress of British National Debt. 























Year. Capital. Average. Interest. Average. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
POON. sess 3,13 — »23 re 
0S. ieee 3,31 ~- »23 = 
OO ak 5,90 on 500 — 
Oat em 6,73 -- 281 a 
LO cae 8,43 — 88 ae 
19 Gece 11,57 — 1,08 ae 
Oe eieee. 14,52 — 1,32 = 
ORS A eaai 15,44 —- 1,46 = 
fe 13:79 = 1,42 a 
17/007... 12,60 9,54 1,25 92 
ROOT. hevases, 12,55 — 1,21 = 
(ieee 12,76 — 1,21 — 
LOS es 12,32 —. 1,15 = 
iY ee ee 12,36 ee 1,23 ae 
"OS: sci 12,13 — 1,21 i) 
“OG oie: 12,38 ~~ 1,44 = 
"OF. teyncd 15,24 — 1,59 = 
508 s aiviis 15,51 — We = 
OO. fe 18,93 — 1,92 = 
ke ae 21,33 14,55 2,06 1,47 
Sgn eee 22,39 — 2,27 rr 
2s Aap 4 ee 34,92 oo 3,03 [= 
"LS. Base, 34,69 — 3,00 
JY Mewes 36,17 = 3,06 roa 
FD, Rvcaiss 37,42 — 3,11 — 
fh CRE 37,91 = 3,16 a 
LAP rte 40,30 a 3,14 ae 
Bs ai, 40,37 a 2,96 — 
cl aa 41,87 — 2,82 — 
40) ix, 53,97 38,00 2,84 2,94 
WROE oY . 54,40 — 2,85 — 
WOO cvs 54,20 — 2,80 — 
yi 52,99 — 25,72 boc 
OR Sie 53,32 ne 972 a 
a Ne a 52,23 — 271 — 
MOG) viscsre: 52,85 — — 
ee 52,52 fy one Rn 
A ade 51,96 rea 2.30 — 
29 te 51,54 Ae 2,29 — 
BO esveaac 50,83 61,68 2,22 2,57 
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Year. Capital. Average Interest. Average. 
Mins. Ming Mins. Mins. 
i a are 50,73 — 2,21 ud 
Pe acsoves 49,83 — 2,18 = 
oe 48,72 — 2,15 — 
a ae 48,82 — 2,13 == 
ers seikiai 48,94 = 2,14 = 
oo eS 50,42 —_ 2,10 bese 
ee 47,23 —_— 2,05 = 
Reais oe: 46,49 = 2,02 = 
on a 46,61 _— 2,03 bse] 
1408... 47,12 48,49 2,05 2,11 
Lt: Saree 48,38 — 2,09 at 
yeti 51,84 — 2,15 = 
fo ee 53,20 c= 2,18 =r 
7 ae eee 56,74 — 2,29 55) 
ci 59,71 _— 2,42 bar 
cc ree 64,61 — 2,65 ie) 
Po at 69,11 —_— 2,88 = 
SET alt 75,81 — 3,16 = 
LS hia Se 77,48 —_ 3,20 oar 
ECS 76,85 63,37 2,78 2,58 
isp eee 77,19 —_ 2,76 7 
52 76,43 — 2,73 a 
Bat ote ait 75,03 — 2,69 a 
oi Sere 72,12 — 2,64 = 
7 Ss 72,50 = 2,65 — 
i 74,57 — 2,75 = 
a4 77,82 — 2,73 = 
dc eee 83,12 _— 2,9] <7 
fee ree 91,27 a 3,10 we 
GO ie. 102,01 80,21 8,57 2,86 
Vo) ae 114,29 = 4,14 i 
ODE cs sxesus 126,79 _ 4,74 or 
ko. 132,71 _ 5,03 =T 
1% 133,28 _— 5,00 oF 
SHEDS echoes: 131,81 = 4,02 Pad 
en 131,63 _ 4,88 ed 
UG aie stven 132,11 —_ 4,87 =F 
AS coca: 132,58 _ 4,87 et 
, See 130,31 = 4,78 T 
i 129,19 129,57 4,71 4,71 
7 a ape 128,98 _— 4,73 = 
pes 128,03 —_ 4,70 — 
Sf ee 128,87 = 4,74 = 
sr: SE ines 127,16 — 4,69 = 
i 126,84 — 4,70 — 
Ei cssttenne 131,23 — 4,87 —_ 
yj Sn ee 136,77 = 5,11 _ 
i i Oe Pre 143,05 _— 5,48 —— 
a) Peer 153,57 es 6,10 — 
1 | ee 167,46 137,19 6,93 5,20 
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(Z.)—Progress of British National Debt—Contd. 


[Sept. 








Capital. 


Mins. 
189,25 
214,72 
231,84 
243,06 
245,58 
245,46 
244,27 
243,63 
242,75 
242,46 


241,67 
239,66 
247,87 
263,30 
321,46 
363,89 
383,91 
427,52 
442,32 
470,89 


517,51 
537,65 
547,73 
571,13 
599,86 
621,09 
633,80 
643,54 
654,46 
662,19 


678,20 
706,25 
788,09 
813,14 
861,03 
845,96 
839,38 
840,58 
836,53 
834,90 


827,98 
835,20 
827,48 
819,02 
809,83 
808,82 
805,09 
800,03 
796,79 
784,80 





Average. 


Mins. 


— 
— 


Interest. 





Mins. 
7,45 
8,41 
9,06 
9,54 
9,67 
9,66 
9,59 
9,57 
9,56 
9,58 


9,51 

9,43 

9,71 
10,39 
12,69 
14,76 
15,57 
16,88 
17,56 
18,58 


19581 
20,26 
20,81 
21,65 
22,56 
23,19 
2oyod 
23,09 
24,29 
24,55 


25,48 
26,85 
29,89 
31,10 
32,64 
32,05 
31,59 
31,48 
31,16 
31,35 


31,10 
29,72 
30,14 
29,17 
28,98 
29,41 
29,32 
29,16 
29,06 
28,32 








Average. 





Mlns. 


29,44 
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(Z.)—Progress of British National Debt—Contd. 























Year. Capital. Average. Interest. Average. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
Peal. .ut.4i 782,71 — . 28,32 — 
Ls ee 781,45 — 28,35 — 
7 ee eee 779,73 —_ 28,48 = 
Ce 773,23 — 28,51 — 
LO ce goce 788,66 —_ 29,13 can 
CaOt ES... 789,49 — 29,66 _ 
SOM cickdd 787,52 — 29,53 — 
EDO! cesasns 786,84 — 29,43 — 
POOF Accs 787,23 — 29,38 — 
PA OF Set: 788,64 784,55 29,41 29,02 
Lie eee 792,20 == 29,46 — 
i eee 791,75 — 29,30 ae 
TAGES 792,66 — 29,04 — 
<2 ee 787,98 aS 28,527 os 
CED cami 785,11 = 28,12 — 
Ce 782,97 —- 28,02 — 
eee ee 790,37 = 28,44 =: 
ASE es. 791,81 ae 28,30 — 
ee 790,92 ae 28,09 a 
ee 787,92 789,28 28,02 28,50 
LC ae ree 782,86 — 27,90 _ 
TO. eek 779,36 ae 27,84 — 
ia eee 771,33 a= 27,59 — 
’53—-54.... 769,08 — 27,71 — 
54-55... 775,21 — 27,36 — 
55-56... 803,91 — 28,44 — 
’56-57.... 808,10 — 28,55 — 
57-58... 805,13 — 28,40 — 
758-59... 805,07 28,20 — 


°60-61.... 802,90 790,20 26,17 27,81 
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(AA.)—Average Value of the British 8 per Cent. Consols. From Paper 
119, Session 1824, Marshall’s “Tables,” McCulloch’s “ Dictionary,” 
and “ Miscellaneous Statistics,” published by the Board of Trade. 


























Years. Prices. Years. Prices. Years. Prices. 
8, be # @.. a, Ee ae 
1786-90-s..| 75 10 16 1 1815.:......... 58 13 9 4ese <....... 9217 6 
2h ere 84 4 10 4h tie 62 1 2 ie. oe 914% 3 
209: te gee. 89 12 8 tee... 16 16° = aes 89 7 6 
703 ee 74.19 9 18 ames 1. 5 os 88 17. 6 
94-95 ....1 66 11 10 MONG os. 7119 38 7 es 91°46° 3 
LZ96 sersrssree O06 8 BI 1820 ice 66 91,18- 4 gods pone 94 12 6 
OT vssesreevees 50 1 2 4 Deaneareae a3 iGe = Sees 98 17 6 
"OB .seserereres 50 12 = J Rees 79 3 9 ik ee 96°F = 
D9 .srverrreen 59 10 6 2) eae 79.12) (Oe SAE 9510 — 
1800 veers. 63 3 3 91 11> 3 | ae 86 7 6 
its spas 61. BOT je95 >. 67-11. 3 Pea Fae 
sienna eas 70. 1 ; : ; 

05 ee By 3 a 726. essees 9. B= BD cg ee eee 
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ee ae ed : 2 ES 85 17 6 13 ae 9615 — 
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VO06. eee. 61° 2aiet 
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An UNDISCRIMINATING INcoME Tax ReconstpERED. By WILLIAM 
Lucas Sareant, author of “ Social Innovators and their Schemes,’ 
“ Science of Social Opulence,” Se. 


I.—Introduction. House of Commons’ Report. Conflicting 
Authorities. 


On the 16th of April last year (1861), I read before the Statistical 
Society a paper on the principles of the income tax. Mr. Hubbard’s 
committee of the House of Commons was at that time pursuing its 
inquiries, and in the following August made its report, pronouncing 
against the expediency of any alteration in the incidence of the tax. 
Since that time I have carefully considered that report, and the 
evidence on which it was founded. 

An epitome of the blue book presented to the House, a short 
account of the ingenious and searching and perplexing questions put 
to the able witnesses by the distinguished members of the committee, 
might be a boon to those who shrink from the task of wading through 
the long double columns of the report, but I have preferred a task 
not so easily performed. My perusal of this blue book, and a 
reference to the evidence of May and June, 1852, given before 
Mr. Hume’s committee, suggested to me many doubts as to the 
accuracy of the principles of taxation commonly propounded. Com- 
paring the evidence of the highest authorities in favour of a discri- 
minating tax, and the very various and inconsistent reasons adduced 
in support of it, I inferred that there was no agreement as to the 
rudimentary principles of taxation. All, indeed, appealed to Adam 
Smith’s dictum, but each one interpreted it after his own fashion. 

I found one authority stating that a man ought to be taxed in 
proportion to the income which he can afford to spend; and that as 
the income tax is only temporary, its incidence ought to be nearly 
the same as that of indirect imposts. I found another stating that 
the income tax ought to be regarded as permanent; and that, among 
many other advantages, it possessed this eminent one—that itg 
incidence was quite different from that of indirect imposts, since it 
took toll from those fortunate men who, with large incomes and few 
wants, contributed little to taxes on expenditure. I found a third 
stating that men should pay in proportion to their ability; that that 
ability should be estimated, not according to present income, but 
according to the property possessed; property, however, being taken 
to mean, not merely land, houses, funds, and other external objects, 
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but also skill, abilities, and everything else inherent in the tax-payer: 
besides that every income should be regarded as an annuity, and 
should be taxed according to its present capitalized value. A fourth 
told me that savings ought not to be taxed, because when invested 
they yield an income which is afterwards subject to assessment ; and 
that as it is impossible to make allowance for individual frugality, 
the Government ought to presume that savings will be made by 
those classes whose incomes are of short or uncertain duration ; 
further, that justice requires each individual to pay, not an equal 
proportion of his income, but such a sum as shall in every case entail 
an equal sacrifice. Other opinions I found expressed: that capital 
should not be taxed in passing from hand to hand; that savings are 
capital, and should therefore be exempted; that professional educa- 
tion and waiting for practice are virtually capital, and give a claim to 
exemption ; that the tax-gatherer should go to persons, not things ; 
that he should go to things, not persons; that age should be taken 
into account ; that age should by no means be taken into account. 


Il.—Appeal to First Principles. A Fictitious Colony establishes a 
Government. The Cost of Governing is the Measure of Taxation. 


All these divers and conflicting opinions I find put forth by men 
who agree in desiring a reduction in the rate of tax, in favour of pro- 
fessional men, of traders, and of holders of terminable annuities. 
And as several of these witnesses are of the highest authority in 
political philosophy, I infer that there is something wanting at the 
root of the matter; and that the elementary principles of taxation 
are not yet agreed upon. I know the dangerous uncertainty of an 
appeal to abstract principles, but such an appeal is necessary in the 
last resort, and is, in truth, nothing more than the proceeding of 
Adam Smith, when, in his much quoted dictum, he compares the 
country to a great estate, each of the owners of which ought to pay 
for its management in proportion to the revenue he derives from it. 

At the present day nothing is more unpalatable than an appeal 
to the origin of Government and the social contract; because it is 
felt that such notions are fictitious, and cannot be verified by expe- 
rience. But we have in modern colonies, and especially in new 
American settlements, something going on which is analagous to a 
social contract, and what, at the same time, is sufficiently near to us 
to save us rete gross errors of interpretation. 

Let us, then, imagine a colony such as that of Salt Lake, recently 
planted quite in the wilderness; so far removed from a central 
power as to be practically independent ; and at any rate at liberty to 
construct what government it pleases for local purposes. The first 
rude stage—the period of Lynch law—having passed away, the 
settlers meet together to agree upon mutual arrangements for protec- 
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tion from the Indians without, and depredators within. With the 
machinery agreed upon, with the militia and the police, the congress 
and the governor, we are not concerned ; what we want to know is, 
how the taxes for supporting them would be levied. 

How are a hundred thousand dollars to be raised annually ? each 
man desires to know what share he will have to pay. First, there 
are two clearings, side by side, of equal extent and fertility, and 
exposed in the same degree to Indian attacks and domestic injuries ; 
both the owners will be required to pay the same share of the 
100,000 dollars. A third clearing is equal in every respect to the 
two former taken together; as much must be paid in respect of this 
one as of the other two. The owner of a fourth clearing feels himself 
more exposed than his neighbours, and asks for a double share of 
protection; he must pay double taxes. The owner of a fifth 
clearing relies on his natural defences and his own right arm, and as 
he wants no protection he is excused from contributing. 

In all these cases there is one simple principle by which the con- 
tribution of each colonist is determined: everyone pays in proportion 
to the expense incurred by Government in protecting him. Just as 
he pays the storekeeper for the goods he buys, the lawyer for the 
advice he asks, the ploughman for the labour he hires, so he pays 
the Government for the protection he receives; and the amount he 
contributes is not regulated by the colonist’s ability to pay, but by 
the cost incurred by Government on his behalf. This principle has 
been overlooked, or slighted, in most if not in all the reasonings I 
have seen. It hes been stated, indeed, that a man pays for the pro- 
tection he receives; but it has not been stated that, in the first 
instance, the amount he pays is only a reimbursement of the expense 
incurred by Government on his behalf. 

I do not pretend that the simple state of things I have described 
bears any near resemblance to the complex condition of affairs in 
this country, But the illustration has suggested to me the pre- 
priety of inquiring, whether the principle I have mentioned may 
not be made use of in solving the knotty questions we have to deal 
with; whether each man among ourselves ought not, if it were 
possible, to contribute such a share of tax as would reimburse to hig 
Government the expense incurred in protecting him and his property ; 
whether by far the greater part of the public expenditure is not 
incurred for the purposes of protection; and whether as to that 
smaller part of the expenditure which is incurred for other purposes, 
such as education, promotion of art, and maintenance of the great- 
ness and dignity, rather than the security of the country, other 
maxims ought not to prevail. 
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III.—Should Taxation in the Colony be Modified according to Age, 
Tenure, Capitalized Value, Savings, Sacrifice Required, Benefit 
Kecewed, Earned and Independent Incomes, Exemptions for Small 
Incomes, Graduation according to Wealth, Distinction between 
Current Expenditure and Permanent Improvements ? 


At this point, we may, I think, advantageously inquire how far 
there might be applied to this primitive state of society, those rules 
of taxation which have been proposed for owr guidance. The result 
of the inquiry, though not conclusive as to ourselves, may "yet be 
suggestive. 

1. First, it is alleged that the age* of the tax-payer ought to be 
taken into account in his assessment; a man of thirty, it is said, 
having a greater expectation of life than a man of seventy, ought to 
pay ata higher rate. Is this rule applicable in the colony? 

I have assumed, in the first instance, the existence side by side, 
of two clearings, equally large, equally fertile, equally exposed to 
injuries. I have said that the owners would be required to pay the 
same share of 100,000 dollars. But what if one of them were a man 
of thirty, the other a man of seventy? Would this make any dif- 
ference? ‘The older man might say to the other, my expectation of 
life is twenty years less than yours, and I am, therefore, bound to 
save more than you are. I cannot hope to enjoy my income more 
than ten years; you may hope to enjoy yours thirty years; the 
present value of my expectation is far less than yours. In short, my 
ability to pay, and my stake in the colony, are far less than yours ; 
therefore, I ought to pay a proportionably less tax. The younger 
man might answer thus :—I am not curious to inquire into the truth 
of your political arithmetic. I am satisfied with this plain reply. 
The militia and the police, guided by the central authority, now 
perform for us certain important duties, which we have hitherto 
performed for ourselves. T'o defend your clearing, costs the Govern- 
ment just as much as it costs it to defend my clearing; you and I, 
in paying the same tax, pay each of us for what we receive. When 
your jronmonger, and your lawyer, and your labourer, furnish you 
with commodities and services at a reduced rate, in consideration of 
your advanced age, then the Government may be justly called on to 
reduce your assessment. This answer seems to me conclusive; and 
I think that in this early stage of society, when protection is the 
sole function of Government, the cost of that protection is the Just 
foundation of all assessments, and that the age of the vaaapay ee i8 
beside the question. 

2. Secondly, let us consider the matter of tenure. Both of the 


* Ido not pretend to be dealing here with the opinions of Dr. Farr and the 
actuaries. 
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twin clearings may have cost labour to the value of 15 or 20 dollars 
an acre, to bring them into their present condition. Now the owner 
of the one may have a reasonable hope that his estate will retain its 
value in perpetuity; whereas, the other owner may have become 
aware that an unfavourable change is taking place in the channel of 
a river, and that in a few years, perhaps in a year or two, his whole 
labours will be swallowed up. If B in this case says to A:—Your 
ability to pay taxes is greater than mine, because the shortness of 
my tenure obliges me to save: A will reply, as in the former 
instance, your estate costs as much to protect it as mine costs; and 
as the Government has taken this duty off your hands (a duty 
which previously cost you just as much as it cost me), and as the 
Government now expends on your behalf just as much as it expends 
on my behalf, your tax ought to be the same as mine. This reply 
seems to me conclusive, as regards this hypothetical state of society. 

3. Incidentally, the question of capitalized value has been touched 
upon in both the above cases. In the first, the older man claims a 
reduction of assessment, on the ground that the present value of his 
expectation of income, is less than the present value of the younger 
man’s expectation of income. In the second case, B claims a reduc- 
tion of assessment, on the ground that the present value of his pre- 
carious estate, is far less than the present value of A’s estate held im 
perpetuity. We have already seen that the two estates ought to pay 
alike, and we must conclude that, in the supposed condition of 
society, the present saleable value of an estate has no influence on 
the just assessment for taxation. 

4, The same reply, I believe, would be rightly given to anyone 
who should claim a reduction of tax, on the ground that he had unusual 
reasons for desiring to save. A may say to B:—it is true that you 
have weighty reasons for saving a considerable portion of your 
income, whereas I may prudently spend the whole of mine. Taxes, 
you say, are more often levied on what a man actually spends; and 
you think that the most required by justice is, that they should be 
levied on what he can afford to spend. I reply, that the cost to 
Government of protecting your property is not affected by your rate 
of expenditure, any more than the cost to the storekeeper of the 
hardware and groceries he furnishes is affected by your rate of 
expenditure. Each plough, each policeman, each loaf of sugar, each 
soldier, cost’ a certain sum; and the settler to whom they are 
supplied must pay the cost of each. | 

5. As to savings, it is said, these ought not to be taxed, because 
they will be used as principal, and will thus furnish a revenue, which 
will become the subject of a tax in perpetuity; so that if they are 
now taxed, they will pay twice over. The reply in the colony will 
be, that if B saves part of his income, and invests it in another 
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clearing, this second clearing requires protection, and such protection 
must be paid for. The former tax was paid as a reimbursement of 
Government cost in respect to the first clearing; the latter tax will 
be paid as a reimbursement of Government cost in respect to the 
second clearing. 

6. Two other questions seem capable of being decided in the 
same way. Jt is said that a just tax is not a tax which takes from 
every man the same proportion of his income, but a tax which 
imposes on every man the same degree of sacrifice. If, however, 
Government cost is the regulator, this notion, as applied to the 
colony, is false. It may be thought also, that everyone should pay 
according to the benefit he receives. An old man is more dependent 
on Government for protection than a young man is; a woman is 
more dependent than a man. But if the estates of the old man 
and of the woman are not more expensive to the Government 
than other estates are, no augmented tax should be paid by their 
owners. 

7. A claim has been advanced for men who earn their incomes ; 
a claim to pay less than is paid by men whose incomes are indepen- 
dent of their exertions. Now, in the colony, no such claim could be 
sustained. Earned incomes are generally of short duration, and are 
frequently precarious. I have already stated my reasons for thinking 
that neither shortness of duration, nor precariousness, could be 
admitted as a ground of reduction. And if it be thought that a 
man who has an independent income, is more favoured by fortune, 
and is, therefore, a fairer subject of taxation, I submit that such a 
consideration cannnot for an instant be admitted, if we are to 
maintain the just principle, that a man shall pay for what he receives. 
The only way of sustaining the proposition to levy an additional tax 
on independent incomes, is to show that they cause an additional 
expense to Government. 

8. There is also a question as to the practice of exempting certain 
persons, wholly or partially, on the ground of their inability to pay. 
Mr. Pitt exempted, for a time, all fathers with more than a certain 
number of children ; Sir R. Peel exempted all persons who had less 
than 1501. a-year; Mr. Gladstone reduced the favoured class to 
persons having less than 1002. a-year, though charging a diminished 
rate from 1001. to 150/. a-year. Now, a settler with a large family, 
and a settler with small means, would require Government protec- 
tion, and would cause a certain expense to Government. As regards 
mere justice, therefore, such persons have no claim to exemption. 
From considerations of charity, of compassion, of political expe- 
diency, this exemption may be allowed, but certainly not from 
consideration of justice. 

9. Again, it has been proposed by some persons to vary the rate 
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of tax according to the amount of each man’s income, so that if the 
owner of 100/. a-year paid 3d. in the pound, the owner of 5001. 
should pay 6d., and the owner of 10,000/. a-year perhaps 2s. in the 
pound. This graduation is, of course, very distasteful to all wealthy 
men. But if we were to discuss it simply on the ground of expe- 
diency there would be a good deal to say in its favour; as, for 
instance, that an annual tax of 1,000/. to a man enjoying 10,000/. 
a-year, only cuts off certain superfluities, the want of which is merely 
imaginary, and the absence of which would not be felt after the first 
year. The scheme, however, is at once condemned as unjust, and 
therefore of the highest possible inexpediency, if we admit my prin- 
ciple—that men should pay in proportion to the cost of the bs 
tection they receive. 

Suppose a number of clearings of equal extent, and such as 
to impose equal cost on the Government to protect them: that 
one settler had a single clearing, another had five, and a third ten. 
It might be proposed that the first settler should pay 3d. in the 
pound, the second 6d., and the third 1s. The rich settler would say 
at once that he paid for what he received; that he would willingly 
pay for each of his clearings as much as was paid by anyone else for 
his, but that he could no more consent to be assessed at a higher 
rate for each clearing, than he could consent to pay an additional 
price for the commodities he purchased. 

10. One other matter presents itself. I have hitherto regarded 
the taxes as a mere reimbursement of the current expense of govern- 
ing the colony. The administration finds police and soldiers, and the 
central machinery for setting these in motion: the settlers find the 
money necessary ; each one paying the cost incurred on his behalf. 
But suppose now, that certain public works are determined on. The 
colony is languishing, perhaps, for want of ready communication with 
the rest of the world, and it is resolved that labourers shall be 
employed to improve the river. Shall the funds for such a purpose 
be raised as the ordinary taxes are? An objection to this proceeding 
may be raised by the settler whose land is in progress of destruction. 
He may say :—your projected alterations leave my property as pre- 
carious as ever; two or three years will see the end of it, whereas 
four or five years will elapse before your project is completed; and 
even if I should be fortunate enough to save my land from being 
washed away long enough to allow me to enjoy some of the benefit 
of the amended channel, yet that must be for a very few years. But 
my neighbour will have the advantage in perpetuity. Certainly, he 
and I ought not to contribute the same share of the expense. Say 
that my expectation of income from my land is two years, that the 
expectation of B is ten years, that of C twenty years, that of D a 
perpetuity. Hach of us ought to pay in proportion to this expecta- 
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tion, or, what is the same thing, in proportion to the present values 
of our respective expectations. 

The distinction I have thus drawn, between Government expen- 
diture for current purposes and Government expenditure for 
permanent improvements, may appear to be of little importance to 
us, among whom roads, canals, and railroads, are not executed by 
Government. But I have pointed out the distinction with a view to 
the exposure of what I regard as the fallacious proposal, to levy our 
ordinary taxes in proportion to the present, or capitalized value, of 
allincomes. I think that while such a proportionate assessment is 
fair for the purposes of permanent improvements—such as coast 
fortifications, or breakwaters—it is quite unfair for the purpose of 
the current expenditure of the administration. 


IV.—Another Stage of Progress. Income comes to be taken as the 
Lest of the Cost of Protection. Temporary Incomes. Harned 
and Independent Incomes. 


Our fictitious colony has not at present much resemblance to an 
old country like England. Let us then carry it on a step further. 
As it grows, and clearings multiply, and farming ceases to be the 
altogether predominant business, it becomes impossible for indivi- 
duals to make separate contracts with the authorities for protection 
and proportionate payment; all must now submit to the same rule of 
taxation. The farmers might still, if their own clearings were 
similarly cireumstanced, pay according to the extent of their culti- 
vated ground. But it might happen that there were different kinds 
of farming carried on. As in Australia, one colonist might raise 
wheat and green crops on a few scores or hundreds of acres; another 
might have flocks of sheep, ranging over a vast extent of country. 
The size of the settlements would cease to be a criterion of taxation ; 
some substitute must be found. 

Two plans offer themselves: first, that adopted by many of the 
United States in raising money for State purposes, and not for the 
federal Government; the plan, I mean, of taxing all visible pro- 
perty: secondly, the plan of taxing all income, however produced ; » 
this income tax being either uniform or of a discriminating kind. 
But of the two, that would be the fairest in the eyes of the colony, 
which continued, as nearly as possible, to tax everyone so as to 
reimburse to the Government the cost of protecting him and his 
property. 

Men accustomed to this simple rule of justice, would hardly be 
persuaded to depart from it in favour of any new rules, however 
ingenious. Winding the original plan of mere admeasurement to be 
how impracticable, they must, perforce, admit a substitute ; but they 
would be apt to golve all knotty problems by a resort to the original 
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principle of payment in proportion to the cost of protection, If an 
old man pleaded for reduction of assessment, hé would be answered 
that his caducity certainly did not lessen the cost of protecting him. 
Ifa man of temporary or precarious estate urged the same request, 
he would receive a similar reply. Men could not, indeed, be taxed 
according to the exact expense they respectively imposed upon 
Government; but they would be taxed on the supposition, that they 
respectively imposed a cost on Government proportionate to the 
income each of them enjoyed. No consideration of age, or tenure, 
or necessity of saving, or of savings effected, or of greater sacrifice 
required, would be seen to diminish the Government cost of protec- 
tion, or would be, therefore, regarded as establishing a claim to 
reduction of assessment. 

But as the colony advanced, and divers pursuits besides farming 
were commonly followed, various classes of persons would have to be 
called on by the tax-gatherer. There would be numerous stores, 
banks, offices, and town houses; and the owners of these, while 
receiving protection, would have to pay for it. In the first stage of 
the colony, when clearings paid according to their extent, a difficulty 
would have been felt in assessing the few existing town buildings, 
because these and the clearings would have had no common 
measure. But as soon as income is adopted for the assessment of 
lands, it is naturally adopted, also, for the assessment of town pro- 
‘perties ; and the desiderated common measure is found. It would be 
competent, indeed, for the citizens, or for the farmers, to allege, that 
in proportion to their incomes, they imposed, as a class, less cost upon 
Government than was imposed by the other class. But as no con- 
troversy on such a point has arisen among ourselves; as a rent in 
perpetuity is regarded by us as just equally taxable with interest of 
money in perpetuity; we may assume that rule as established; we 
may say, that in the colony all perpetual incomes will pay alike. 

But now arises the question of incomes not in perpetuity. I 
considered, in the former stage of the colony, the case of a settler 
who had the certain expectation of having his land submerged: and I 
contended, that if he founded on this circumstance a claim for reduc- 
tion of assessment, he would be told, that so long as his estate 
continued above water, it would entail on the Government an expense 
just as great as that entailed by any other estate of equal size ; and 
that, therefore, his claim for reduction would be disallowed. "With 
regard to this man, the same reasoning would prevail in the second 
stage of the colony. The only change is, that mcome has been 
substituted for extent of ground, as the measure of assessment; and 
it is now presumed that the Government cost of defending each 
estate and each town property, is proportionate to the income yielded. 
Tf a man now founds, on a precarious or short tenure, a claim for 
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reduction of tax, the previous answer will be given, viz., that the tax 
levied on him is only a reimbursement of the present Government 
cost of protecting his estate, and that this present cost is in no 
degree lessened by the certainty that in a few years the estate will 
cease to exist. A promise, however, will be given, that in case of 
taxation for permanent improvements, his shortness of tenure shall 
be allowed due weight. 

Now, if a similar claim be set up in the town, on behalf of the 
owner of temporary or precarious houses; if it be urged that B’s 
expectation of income is only three years, while A’s expectation of 
the same income is perpetual; it will be answered that the Govern- 
ment cost of defending B’s houses is just as great as the Govern- 
ment cost of defending A’s property ; that the temporary character 
of B’s houses in nowise lessens the cost of defending them; and 
that, therefore, B must pay at the same rate as A. 

At present, we have concerned ourselves principally with settlers 
in the country, though we have also considered the case of such 
persons as builders in the town. Both these classes have one 
characteristic—that their incomes are derived from industry in the 
use of capital—-both classes are capitalists. But in a later period of 
the colony there may be two other classes to be dealt with; a class 
of persons such as mortgagees and Government annuitants, who have 
incomes independent of their exertions; and a class of persons such 
as lawyers and medical men, whose incomes are derived from profes- 
sional exertions, with little use of capital. 

As a representation of the independent class we may select a man 
whose clearing is bounded by the river, and is the only central part 
of the colony suitable for wharves. A considerable rent is the result ; 
and this may have arisen either spontaneously, or from an outlay 
of capital; or in part spontaneously, in part from an outlay of 
capital: but in any case the income is independent of any present 
exertion on the part of the owner. JI ask, then, whether this land- 
lord ought to pay a higher rate of tax than is paid by his neighbours 
who earn their incomes. Still proceeding on the principle, that the 
cost to Government is the measure of each man’s tax, what pleas . 
shall we imagine put forth to support the proposal of a higher rate ? 
it might be said that the independent income would be of longer 
duration than any earned income. We are already provided with an 
answer—that this is a good reason for requiring a larger payment 
towards permanent public improvements, but no reason for requiring 
a larger payment towards the current public expenditure. Another 
plea might be, that the man of independent means was better off 
than his neighbour, and could afford to pay more. The answer is 
again ready to our hands—that the ability of the taxpayer adds 
nothing to the cost imposed upon Government ; and that there is no 
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just claim upon a rich man to pay more than others for a given 
quantity ef protection, any more than there is a just claim upon a 
rich man to pay more than others for a given quantity of wheat or 
cloth. So long as Government cost is taken for the regulator, a 
man of independent means cannot be called on to pay at a higher 
rate than is paid by a farmer or a manufacturer. 


V.—The Colonial Illustration applied to cur Case. Adam Smith's 
Dictum. Actual Examples of Reimbursement of Government 
Cost. Adam Smith’s Illustration imperfect. Permanent Improve- 
ments. What Principle, if not this one? Graduation. 


The whole of my reasoning, thus far, has been founded on the 
proposition, that in the supposed colony everyone’s taxation ought 
to be proportionate to the expense incurred by Government on his 
behalf. But as this rule is deduced from the imaginary circum- 
stances of a fictitious colony, there remains the question, whether it 
is wholly or partially applicable to ourselves. 

The maxim commonly adopted is that of Adam Smith, who, 
regarding our country as a great estate, with many co-proprietors, 
says that each of these may justly be called on to contribute to the 
expense of management, in proportion to the revenue he enjoys from 
the estate. Is there, in my proposition, anything inconsistent with 
this celebrated dictum P | 

Adam Smith, indeed, uses more words than those I have quoted. 
He says, that the subjects of a State ought to contribute “in pro- 
“ portion to their respective abilities ; that is,1n proportion to the 
“ revenue which they respectively enjoy.’’ The word abilities, stripped 
of the interpretation given to it by the second clause of the sentence, 
as the revenue enjoyed, has been construed by different writers so as 
to make it consistent with all kinds of modifications of the simple 
rule, that men should pay according to the revenues they respectively 
enjoy. Even those who desire to charge different rates of tax 
according to the age of the owner and the tenure of the property, 
confidently appeal to this word abilities, neglecting the interpretation 
put onit by Adam Smith himself. But neither the words nor the 
illustration will bear such an interpretation. Yor if an estate is- held 
in equal shares, A, an old man, with one share, will not contribute 
less than B, a young man, with one share. OC, with a share for 
his life, will not contribute less than D, who has a share in 
perpetuity. | 

I do not pretend, however, that the justice of the case is so clear 
in our complex condition of society, as in that fictitious condition 
where each man’s cost to Government can be clearly ascertained. 
But though it is impossible to trace out all the ramifications of the 
principle, it may still be true that the Government cost is the just 
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measure of each man’s taxation. A few additional words may help 
to convince us that it is so. 

We can hardly doubt, that when Government incurs an unusual 
expense for individuals, or for an aggregation of persons, those who 
are benefited are justly called on to reimburse the outlay. If 
the proprietor of a theatre can induce the authorities to allow 
him a number of policemen to maintain order, he should be 
required to pay the cost of the men. But let us take a more 
important instance. We hear a good deal about the defence of our 
colonies; and we are told, that after deducting all charges for 
Gibraltar, Malta, and other military or naval positions, we incur, 
under this head, an annual expense of some two millions sterling. 

It is argued that the colonies, having now perfect freedom of trade, 
and independence in all local matters, ought to pay for their own 
defence. But how much ought they to pay us? Unquestionably, 
just what that defence costs us in those cases where their quarrels 
are purely their own, and are not fastened upon them out of spite to 
the mother country. So in the case of our East Indian possessions. 
We do actually require that their public revenues should pay for the 
royal regiments we supply; and the actual cost of raising, sending, 
and maintaining these regiments, is precisely the just limit of our 
demand. 

Now, if it were possible to divide the public expenditure, and to 
say, this portion is incurred for the protection of the land, this for 
the protection of houses, a third portion for the protection of trades, 
and a fourth forthe protection of professions, we might then fix a 
different rate of payment for each class. It might then turn out that 
the property of men of independent incomes caused a greater 
Government cost, and must pay more; it might turn out that this 
property caused smaller Government cost, and must pay less. Such 
an apportionment is, of course, impossible; and the impossibility is 
put ina strong light by the fact exhibited in a recent number* of the 
Statistical Journal, that of our whole public expenditure not more 
than one-seventh is incurred for the Civil List; and that the 
remaining six-sevenths are incurred for army, navy, and national. 
debt. We cannot say that the external defence of the country, and 
the national debt, which was principally contracted for wanton pur- 
poses, appertain to one class more than another. 

We are thus driven to accept Adam Smith’s illustration, and to 
regard the whole country as one vast property, in which each of us 
has one or more shares. But it seems to me none the less true, that 
a reimbursement of Government cost is still the just ground and 
measure of each man’s taxation. Just as A, who has one share in 
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an estate, pays a certain sum towards the expenses of management ; 
B, with two shares, pays twice as much; C, with ten shares, ten 
times as much: so A, with 1,0002. a-year, accruing under the pro- 
tection of Government, pays a certain sum towards the public 
expenditure; B, with 2,000/. a-year of the same class of income, pays 
twice as much; ©, with 10,000/. a-year, pays ten times as much. 
But it must be confessed, that Adam Smith’s comparison of the 
country to an estate, furnishes only an imperfect illustration of the 
question at issue. The co-proprietors of the estate are all supposed 
to divide the net income of it, without any exertion to produce 
the income; the persons designated as A, B, and C, are also sup- 
posed to be landlords, or mortgagees, or annuitants. So far the 
parallelism is satisfactory. But then there are other persons 
deriving an income from the estate--farmers who pay the rents 
divided by A, B, and C; these persons pay no part of the expenses of 
management. There are persons also in the country who earn their 
incomes—farmers, manufacturers, professional men ; no one proposes 
that these person shall be altogether excused from contributing to 
the taxes by which the expenses of Goverment management are 
defrayed. We must search elsewhere for the means of determining 
what share of those expenses the different classes ought to pay. 
There is one kind of Government expenditure which is incurred 
principally for the benefit of certain classes. I have already pointed 
out, in one stage of the colony, that if the administration undertook 
to improve the navigation of the river, old men, and others having a 
short tenure in their property, might fairly demand at least a partial 
exemption from the taxes for executing the works, on the ground 
that it would be only for a short time, if at all, that they should 
benefit by the improvements. Now, let us conceive, that thirty 
years ago our Government had resolved to construct a system of 
railways for this kingdom, and had determined to do the work so 
gradually as to be able to raise the necessary funds wholly by taxa- 
tion. Wild as is the supposition, it is conceivable; since an income 
tax of 1s. in the pound, from 1830 (the date of the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester line) to the present year, would have 
been sufficient. But an old man, whose income was not to descend 
to his family, or a professional man with his precarious income, 
might reasonably have objected, in 1830, to pay to this railroad fund 
at the same rate as landlords, fundholders, and other persons of 
permanent incomes. The old man might say, that before the first 
railroad would be opened he should be no more; the professional 
man might say, that though he might hope to see a great many of 
the lines completed, yet the benefit to him would be small compared 
with that conferred on persons whose property, transmissible to 
sons and grandsons, would be greatly increased in value by the 
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improved communications. In such a case the Government cost is 
not incurred equally for all portions of the taxpayers, and therefore 
the rate of taxation ought to vary. 

On this principle, of proportion between Government cost and 
individual taxation, I have not much more to say, beyond asking the 
question,—if this be not the foundation of just taxation, what is the 
foundation ? and what other defence have we against graduation P 

Most of the different proposals I have mentioned—such as that 
of reducing the rate for old men, or the rate for owners under a short 
tenure,—are grounded on the notion that men should pay in propor- 
tion to their means; taking means to signify, not income, but the 
present value of the expectation of income. Two men, equally well 
off, are to pay equal taxes. Now, this might pass under what is 
called paternal Government, but it 1s not justice. Barbadoes is a 
flourishing colony ; Jamaica is an unprosperous one: say, that each 
asks for the services of an infantry regiment: we might, out of com- 
passion, excuse Jamaica part of the cost, but justice would not allow 
us to charge Barbadoes more than the cost. So at home, compassion 
and political expediency may lead us to excuse persons of small 
incomes part of the taxes necessary to reimburse the cost of pro- 
tecting them; but justice will not allow us to demand from men of 
ereat wealth a larger proportion of their income than we demand 
from persons of competent means. Just as, in the first stage of the 
colony, B, with ten clearings, would only pay ten times as much as 
A with one similar clearing; so at home, B, with 100,000/. a-year, 
must pay no more than 5 per cent., so long as A, with 1,000/. a-year 
pays 5 percent. Yet I think it is only on this principle of propor- 
tion between Government cost and taxation that this uniformity of 
rate can be safely maintained. “Justice, not expediency,” is the 
watchword of the defence against graduation. 

The very name, graduation, stinks in the nostrils of wealthy men; 
and they call it confiscation and socialism. Yet confiscation is some- 
times just ; socialism may have an element of truth in its composition. 
Why is graduation an indefensible confiscation ? Why is graduation 
an indefensible part of socialism? Because, I reply, graduation is 
unjust ; because graduation is a filching from rich men a payment 
for that which they do not receive; because it is a demand on rich 
men to pay a shilling for the loaf which men of moderate means are 
to get for ninepence. When I speak of graduation henceforth I will 
qualify it, not as confiscation or socialism, but as injustice. Yet I 
cannot derive this injustice from any principle but this—that each 
tax-payer ought to be assessed according to the cost incurred by 
Government in his defence. 

I have enlarged to this extent on the principle in question, 
because all my argumentation is founded upon it. Among ourselves, 
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as in the fictitious colony, Government ought, as it seems to me, to 
levy, on each man, a tax such as to reimburse the cost of protecting 
that man from foreign and domestic enemies. 


VI.—Further application to our own Case. Some part of Govern- 
ment Hapenditure is not for Protection. Permanent Improve- 
ments. Age of Tax-payer. Corollary, that uniformity from year 
to year is unnecessary. Tenure, Fc., Fe. 


T have already inquired how far, in an early stage of my fictitious 
colony, it would have seemed right to vary the rate of taxation 
according to the age of the subject, his tenure, the real sacrifice 
imposed on him, and other circumstances. I have stated my opinion, 
that in that state of society, no reduction would have been allowed 
on such grounds. But it remains to be seen whether the same 
unyvarying rule is applicable to ourselves. 

It must be remembered, that I am speaking here of taxation 
levied for the present expenses of Government; of taxation levied 
this year to furnish the ordinary expenses of this year; and especially 
that very large part of the year’s expenses, which is incurred for 
mere protection, internal as well as external. I will afterwards show 
why I regard a small part of the annual expenditure in a different 
light, as what we may call superfluous; and I will at the same time 
give my reasons for thinking that the reduction of assessment which 
poor men may fairly claim in respect to this small superfluous 
expenditure, would be best made by deducting 100/. a-year from all 
assessments, instead of the present plan of assessing in full all incomes 
above 150/. a-year, and nearly in full, all incomes above 100/. a-year. 

Now, as to taxation levied for the execution of permanent 
improvements, I repeat that men of considerable age, and men 
possessing only a short or precarious tenure in their incomes, would 
have a fair claim for reduction in case of such taxes. At the 
present moment we are busy with a system of fortifications ; and 
these will not be so complete for many years as to be of any great 
advantage to us, while they will, in the long run, add much to the 
security of the property of the country. The course adopted of 
borrowing a large part of the necessary funds, properly divides the 
cost among a succession of people. If the whole funds had been 
raised by present taxation, it would, I think, have been unjust to 
impose an uniform rate on all persons, of whatever age or circum- 
stances. 

But to return to ordinary taxation for current public expenditure. 

1. Ought an elderly man to pay less than a young man? In 
the colony, as I have shown, no such claim would be allowed. In 
the most simple stage, when each settler paid according to the 
admeasurement of his clearing, even the oldest man would not have 
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ventured on such a claim, because it would be manifest that his 
property would cost the authorities at least as much for protection 
as the young man’s property would cost. When, from the necessities 
of a more complex state of society, income, instead of extent of 
land, came to be the measure, there would be nothing in the change to 
give the old man a claim for reduction, since the Government would 
still require everyone to pay for the protection he receives; and the 
cost of that protection would now be assessed, not according to the 
extent of the land, but according to the income it yielded. But this 
latter arrangement is just that under which we live. ach of us 
ought to pay taxes to such an amount as to reimburse the expense 
incurred by Government on his behalf, but the Government cannot 
render to each of us an account of the expense incurred on his 
behalf; it is agreed, therefore, that each shall pay according to his 
income. It is not disputed that this is a fair approximation to the 
truth, for men of the same age, and having the same tenure in their 
property. It is agreed that if two such men have 1,0001. a-year, 
and 10,000/. a-year respectively, the latter ought to pay ten times as 
much as the former. But if A and B have each 1,000/. a-year, A 
being a young man, and B an old man, the only pretence that can 
be set up for reducing B’s assessment on account of his age, must be 
that B’s age renders his property less costly to defend, a pretence 
that cannot be maintained. 

If we take Adam Smith’s illustration, and regard the country as 
a great estate, of which the young man and the old man are two of 
the joint proprietors, we arrive at the same result. Before any 
division of income from an estate, the whole expenses of repairs, 
insurance, and agency, must be deducted; and supposing these to 
amount, in any year, to 10 per cent. on the gross income, the old man, 
as wellas the young one, would have his income reduced by 10 per 
eent. In the same way, each of us of whatever age, contributes 
under the income tax, in proportion to his ability, that is, in pro- 
portion to the revenue he receives. 

I will just point out here, what is an obvi corollary of this 
proposition. It is generally said, in accordance with Mr. War- 
burton’s opinion, that to make an undiscriminating tax fair, it ought 
to be levied at one uniform rate from year to year; and that to levy 
Gd. one year, 9d. a second year, and 1s. the third year, destroys the 
compensation which constitutes the fairness. But if the arguments 
and illustrations I have adduced, prove anything, they prove that 
this uniformity of rate from year to year is not necessary for fairness. 

Everyone is bound to pay each year, the Government cost 
incurred in his behalf, during the year, just as every joint proprietor 
of an estate, is bound to pay each year, the current expenses of 
management during that year. The expenses of our Government 
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have risen even in times of peace, from fifty, up to sixty-five millions, 
just as the expense of managing an estate might rise in the course of 
years, from 10 up to 15 per cent. If the greater expense is 
really incurred for current management, and not for permanent 
improvements, the proprietors or tax-payers ought to defray the 
whole of it in the year; and the high rate is a misfortune which 
ought not to be thrown on posterity, or divided unequally among 
the present sufferers.. I will point out, before I have done, what 
was the peculiarity of Mr. Warburton’s reasoning, which led him 
to believe in the necessity of an uniformity of rate from year to 
year. ) 

2. I conclude, then, that among ourselves, as in the colony, the 
age of the tax-payer ought not to be considered in fixing his assess- 
ment. I inquire now, whether a man’s tenure of his property is in 
the same category. I have expressed my opinion, that in the colony, 
such was the case: that if a man had a clearing which would 
certainly be swept away in a. few years, and might be swept away 
the next year, that would be no reason, in point of justice, for 
excusing him from paying this year, for the goods he bought or for 
the Government protection he received. Suppose, among ourselves, 
a sort of tontine, in which one class of proprietors had shares for 
five years; another class for ten years; a third for twenty years; a 
fourth in perpetuity ; it certainly would not be expected by the five 
years’ proprietors, that they should pay a smaller proportion of the 
current expenses, than was paid by the others, although as to permanent 
improvements, such a reduction might fairly be demanded. Nor can 
co-proprietors in the great estate of the nation, be permitted to pay 
different rates for the defraying of the current expenses of the State, 
on the ground that the incomes in ‘respect of which they pay, are 
held on tenures of unequal length. 

3. I inquired before as to the validity of other grounds on 
which it might have been proposed in the colony, to reduce the rate: 
as to the propriety of fixing the rate according to the capitalized 
value of the income; of taxing a man according to the expenditure 
he could afford; of excusing savings from taxation; of requiring 
from all persons, not the same proportion in money, but the same 
real sacrifice. It is quite unnecessary for me to go through these 
again one by one, because they may all be determined by the one 
principle, that everyone should pay in the year for what he receives 
during the year: and if, as I contend, that principle is true as to this 
country, as perfectly as it is true of the fictitious colony, the solution 
of all these problems is easy and certain. Once satisfied as to the 
principle, we must come to the conclusion that there is no validity 
in the grounds alleged for reducing the rate of taxation, when, as 
is commonly the case, the proceeds are to be applied to the current 
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kept up with great prudence, for the purpose of sustaining the social 
and political influence of the aristocracy. The practice’is one with 
which I find no fault, because I believe that in our present condition, 
the subsistence of a territorial aristocracy is necessary to the security 
of our free institutions. But although the hereditary transmission 
of land and the custom of primogeniture are highly important to 
the public weal, yet the first and direct advantage is the one reaped 
by the aristocracy itself; and it would be a strange concession if we 
were to allow those who have continued and carried out this custom 
of primogeniture for their own benefit, to obtain also by its means, 
a remission of taxes. 

Another claim set up for the landed interest is of less impor- 
tance, and is founded on very different considerations. In Mr. 
Hubbard’s scheme, submitted to the Committee, the rent of land is 
to be assessed at only eleven-twelfths of its amount; the other twelfth 
-being allowed for inevitable out-goings. Unquestionably,.it is the net, 
and not the gross income which ought to be taxed. But against the 
out-goings of one-twelfth, must be put the advantage gained by the 
landlord, from the fact stated to the Committee, that farmers’ profits 
are too lightly assessed. Sir R. Peel reduced the assessment for- 
merly made, and it is stated that, in cases of compensation, farmers 
estimate their profits at a much higher rate than that at which they 
are assessed to the income tax. But the lower the tax, the higher 
the rent which the farmer can afford to pay; and, therefore, this 
advantage may very well counterbalance the ‘alleged taxation on out- 
goings. An allowance has to be made also for the fact, that, as no 
tax is levied on incomes under 1002. a-year, no farmer pays tax 
unless his rental reaches 200/. a-year, so that in some parts of the 
country little tax is paid by farmers. If, as I assume, the income 
tax falls, not very indirectly, on the rent, it is in the power of the 
landlord, by splitting his estate into moderate holdings, say of 200 
acres or less, to put the tax into his own pocket. This should be 
remembered when it is proposed to lower the landlords’ assessments. 
Again, a considerable amount of discussion took place in the 
Committee, as to clerical incomes. The first great question was, 
whether clergymen who, of course, have their tithes only. for life, 
ought to pay at a full ora reduced rate. If a clergyman has his tithes 
only for life, why should he pay more than a Government officer, or 
a trader, who has his income for life? On the other hand, it was 
contended that Government could not be robbed of its rights; and 
that land must pay the same tax in whatever hands the usufruct might 
be. For myself, I cut the discussion short, by saying that the 
Government cost of protection is the same, whether the usufruct is 
in lay or clerical hands ; and that justice, therefore, requires the same 
payment. | 
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One alteration, however, does seem necessary. A good deal of 
college and ecclesiastical land is let on the improvident custom of 
fines ; and, as if to punish the corporations guilty of this imprudence, 
the authorities levy an aggravated tax. First, there is required from 
the recipient a statement of all fines received, and on the amount of 
these the full tax is levied. Next, the tax-gatherer goes to the land 
itself, and requires from the tenant the full tax on the estimated 
rental, the landlord having, of course, sooner or later, to refund the 
tax to the tenant. his reduplication of impost is quite inde- 
fensible. : 

Houses, again, are unfairly assessed. Mr. Hubbard, after careful 
inquiry, proposed that only five-sixths of the rack-rent should be 
taxed; the other sixth being left as a fund to cover insurance, 
repairs, and ultimate renewal. The evidence given by several 
experienced witnesses pretty well supports this estimate, regarded as 
an average. But it appears, that such an average is, in this case, 
unnecessary and unjust. A well-built villa of 100J. or 200. a year, 
causes very little cost to the owner, when it is once let on lease to a 
respectable tenant: the rent, therefore, is nearly a net income. A 
small house, at 3s. a-week, with constant change of occupancy, and 
careless tenants, will often yield as little as 2s. a-week to the land- 
lord. The allowance of one-sixth, which would be excessive for the 
villa, would be far too little for the cottage. Add to this, that in 
large towns, where the compounding of rates is a common practice, 
and a very useful one, the rack-rent includes all the local taxes, 
amounting sometimes, at the full rate, to 6s. or 7s. in the pound; 
and that it is on this rack-rent, including rates as well as repairs, 
insurance, and renewal-fund, that the income tax is levied. There 
are two obvious modes of correcting this injustice ; the one is, to put 
landlords into Schedule D as traders; the other, a more simple one, 
is, after deducting all local taxes, to make an abatement in an inverse 
ratio to the amount of rent; giving the greatest percentage of 
abatement to the lowest rent. A differential scale could easily be 
constructed. 

Mines and quarries also are treated very roughly. It is astonishing 
to find one of the witnesses proposing, as a piece of justice not to be 
hoped for, that the proprietors should be allowed to pay tax on the 
net income they receive. At present, it seems, a sum of money is 
spent in Cornwall in opening a mine: for a time there is no return ; 
as soon as the sales of ore amount to something beyond the present 
working expenses, that excess is reckoned as profit, and is taxed to 
the full amount, without any allowance for past losses, or for a 
replacement of the capital invested. "When the mine is worked out 
the capital is gone; and if the speculation has been successful enough 
to replace it out of the dividends, the owners have paid. income tax 
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kept up with great prudence, for the purpose of sustaining the social 
and political influence of the aristocracy. The practice ‘is one with 
which I find no fault; because I believe that in our present coudition, 
the subsistence of a territorial aristocracy is necessary to the security 
of our free institutions. But although the hereditary transmission 
of land and the custom of primogeniture are highly important to 
the public weal, yet the first and direct advantage is the one reaped 
by the aristocracy itself; and it would be a strange concession if we 
were to allow those aa have continued and carried out this custom 
of primogeniture for their own benefit, to obtain also by its means, 
a remission of taxes. 

Another claim set up for the landed interest is of less impor- 
tance, and is founded on very different considerations. -In Mr. 
‘Hubbard’s scheme, submitted to the Committee, the rent of land is 
to be assessed at only eleven-twelfths' of its amount; the other twelfth 
-being allowed for inevitable out-goings. Unquestionably,.it is the net, 
-and not the gross income which ought to be taxed. But against the 
out-goings of one-twelfth, must be put the advantage gained by the 
landlord, from the fact stated to the Committee, that farmers’ profits 
are too lightly assessed. Sir R. Peel reduced the assessment for- 
merly made, and it is stated that, in cases of compensation, farmers 
estimate their profits at a much higher rate than that at which they 
are assessed to the income tax. But the lower the tax, the higher 
the rent which the farmer can afford to pay; and, therefore, this 
advantage may very well counterbalance the’alleged taxation on out- 
goings. An allowance has to be made also for the fact, that, as no 
tax is levied on incomes under 100/. a-year, no farmer pays tax 
unless his rental reaches 2002. a-year, so that in some parts of the 
country little tax is paid by farmers. If, as I assume, the income 
tax falls, not very indirectly, on the rent, it is in the power of the 
landlord, by splitting his estate into moderate holdings, say of 200 
acres or less, to put the tax into his own pocket. This should be 
remembered when it is proposed to lower the landlords’ assessments. 

Again, a considerable amount of discussion took place in the 
Committee, as to clerical incomes. The first great question was, 
whether clergymen who, of course, have their tithes only for life, 
ought to pay at a full ora reduced rate. Ifa clergyman has his tithes 
only for life, why should he pay more than a Government officer, or 
a trader, who has his income for lifeP On the other hand, it was 
contended that Government could not be robbed of its rights; and 
that land must pay the same tax in whatever hands the usufruct might 
be. For myself, I cut the discussion short, by saying that the 
Government cost of protection is the same, whether the usufruct is 
in lay or clerical hands ; and that justice, therefore, requires the same 
payment. 
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One alteration, however, does seem necessary. A. good deal of 
college and ecclesiastical land is let on the improvident custom of 
fines; and, as if to punish the corporations guilty of this imprudence, 
the authorities levy an aggravated tax. TFirst, there is required from 
the recipient a statement of all fines received, and on the amount of 
these the full tax is levied. Next, the tax-gatherer goes to the land 
itself, and requires from the tenant the full tax on the estimated 
rental, the landlord having, of course, sooner or later, to refund the 
tax to the tenant. This reduplication of impost is quite inde- 
fensible. 

Houses, again, are unfairly assessed. Mr. Hubbard, after careful 
inquiry, proposed that only five-sixths of the rack-rent should be 
taxed; the other sixth being left as a fund to cover insurance, 
repairs, and ultimate renewal. The evidence given by several 
experienced witnesses pretty well supports this estimate, regarded as 
an average. But it appears, that such an average is, in this case, 
unnecessary and unjust. A well-built villa of 1007. or 200/. a vear, 
causes very little cost to the owner, when it is once let on lease to a 
respectable tenant: the rent, therefore, is nearly a net income. A 
small house, at 3s. a-week, with constant change of occupancy, and 
careless tenants, will often yield as little as 2s. a-week to the land- 
lord. The allowance of one-sixth, which would be excessive for the 
villa, would be far too little for the cottage. Add to this, that in 
large towns, where the compounding of rates is a common practice, 
and a very useful one, the rack-rent includes all the local taxes, 
amounting sometimes, at the full rate, to 6s. or 7s. in the pound; 
and that it is on this rack-rent, including rates as well as repairs, 
insurance, and renewal-fund, that the income tax is levied. There 
are two obvious modes of correcting this injustice ; the one is, to put 
landlords into Schedule D as traders; the other, a more simple one, 
is, after deducting all local taxes, to make an abatement in an inverse 
ratio to the amount of rent; giving the greatest percentage of 
abatement to the lowest rent. A differential scale could easily be 
constructed. 

Mines and quarries also are treated very roughly. Itis astonishing 
to find one of the witnesses proposing, as a piece of justice not to be 
hoped for, that the proprietors should be allowed to pay tax on the 
net income they receive. At present, it seems, a sum of money is 
spent in Cornwall in opening a mine: for a time there is no return ; 
as soon as the sales of ore amount to something beyond the present 
working expenses, that excess is reckoned as profit, and is taxed to 
the full amount, without any allowance for past losses, or for a 
replacement of the capital invested. When the mine is worked out 
the capital is gone; and if the speculation has been successful enough 
to replace it out of the dividends, the owners have paid income tax 
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on the whole of the replaced capital, as well as on the net income 
produced. 

The holders of foreign funds seem, on the general principle of 
justice I before laid down, to be entitled to ask relief. The protec- 
tion which a holder of French Rentes receives in respect of that 
property, comes principally from the French Government; and our 
Government cannot fairly claim a payment for expenses which it has 
not incurred. Our own practice, too, condemns us; for the French 
holder of Consols pays income tax here on his dividends; and if the 
French Government were to levy an income tax, and to follow our 
precedent, the unfortunate French holder of Consols would pay the 
full tax twice ; once in London and once in Paris. 

One other matter was greatly discussed in committee: the treat- 
ment of purchased terminable annuities. But before saying anything 
on that topic, I will just mention two cases of actual exemption, and 
the evidence given upon them. 

First, as to life insurance. Some years ago, the alleged unfairness 
of fully taxing temporary or precarious incomes, was much discussed. 
As the necessity of saving from such incomes was greatly insisted 
on, an Act was passed, exempting persons from tax on that part of 
their incomes, up to one-sixth of the whole, which they paid as pre- 
miums on life insurance ; and about four years ago the same privilege 
was extended to persons insuring with legally authorized friendly 
societies. The claims under these two heads, in Schedules A, B, 
and C, were no less than 22,555 in one year; and the amount of tax 
returned was nearly 25,000/., or rather more than 1J. for each claim, 
on the average. If the principle of justice for which I am contending 
were alone to regulate the tax, this exemption could not be main- 
tained; because Government had incurred the same expense in 
protecting the incomes of the insurers, as in protecting the incomes 
of their less provident neighbours. But the practice of life in- 
surance is so very valuable a one, and is of such national importance, 
that I cannot regret the concession on that score, of the moderate 
sum of 25,000/., to the Schedules I have mentioned. 

The second exemption is of a very different kind. We all know 
that traders are required to make their returns each year on the 
average of three previous years’ profits. But by the 138rd section 
of the Act it is provided, that if the profits of the past year are less 
than the average profits of the three preceding years, the trader shall _ 
pay only on the last year’s profits ; so that if in a variable business, 
my profits for the last three years had been 9,000/., or 3,000/. a-year, 
and my profits for the last year had been only 100/., I should have to 
pay on only 1007. Mr. Hubbard, in his “ Observations,’ gives an 
example of the tax actually paid by a mercantile house during ten 
years; and it appears, that while the triennial average was nearly 
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8,000/. a-year, the assessment was only 4,000/. a-year,—just half of 
what fundholders and landowners would pay if enjoying the same 
income. No doubt, there are to be found traders who have an eye 
to this clause, in making up their balance sheet. The exemption 
appears to me quite indefensible. 


IX.—Terminable Annuities. Charge for Life on an Estate. Pur- 
chased Terminable Annuities. The Dead Weight. The Principle 
of Terminable Annuities. Cases of avowed Evasion. Lands 
Improvement Company. Mr. Newmarch’s Cases. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s defence of Present Practice. Improvidence of that 
Practice. Case of Life Annuities not so plain. Supposed Case 
of Two Sisters. 

I now come to the topic of terminable annuities purchased for 
a sum of money. In the House of Commons’ Committee, vast 
discussion and wonderful ingenuity were exercised on this topic. — 
Witnesses were harassed with captious questions and insoluble pro- 
blems. Yet, it seems to me, after reading the evidence at my leisure, 
that no new light was elicited; that the purchased annuity is clearly 
divisible into interest and a replacement of capital; and that, so long 
as landlords, fundholders, and traders are taxed, on income only, and 
not on principal, so long ought annuitants to be treated in the same 
way. The only objection fairly sustained by the evidence, related to 
life annuities, bought with principal but not with capital, and bought 
with the intention that the whole annuity should be spent as it 
accrued. As to the taxation of such life annuities, there is room for 
conflicting opinions. 

It is essential to keep carefully in mind, that we are here con- 
cerned with purchased incomes only. It is natural enough to apply 
the name annuity to every income payable annually, or at shorter 
periods—fractions of a year. We speak of an annuity payable by a 
landowner to his mother or sister. 

Some members of the Committee inquired curiously, whether, in 
case of a discriminating tax, a sister enjoying an annuity charged on 
the rents of an estate, ought to pay the full rate, or the reduced rate 
of tax. The general, but not universal answer was, that she should 
pay the full rate, because the annuity was merely a share of rent, 
and the Government could not be debarred, by any private arrange- 
ment, of its claim to a full rate upon the rent of land. Those who 
agree with me, that the tax is merely a payment for protection, will 
say, that as the creation of the annuity in nowise relieved the Govern- 
ment of the cost of protecting the land, so it could not relieve the 
owner or owners of the land from the obligation of paying tax just 
as if no annuity existed. But the real question seems to me to lie 
between the brother and sister ; and to be, whether, after the brother 
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had paid the full tax on the whole rental, he was entitled to stop the 
full rate from his sister. Dr. Farr and the Actuaries, who contend 
for a capitalization of income, would say, I presume, that he ought 
to stop only the reduced rate; and that, as reversioner, he ought to 
sit down with the loss of the difference. 

At present, however, we are concerned only with annuities pur- 
chased for a sum of money. Mr. Hubbard brought before the 
Committee a well-known example of Government annuities. When 
the income tax was imposed, in 1842, the Government was paying, 
in long annuities, an annual sum of 1,300,000/.; the payment was to 
cease in 1860; the principal represented was 17,500,000/.; the 
income tax being imposed on the whole of the annuity has since been 
paid to the full; the result being, that between 1842 and 1860 there 
was paid, in respect of these annuities, no less than 600,000/. beyond 
what would have been paid, if the same capital had been invested in 
Consols. This sum of 600,000. we must say, I fear, was unjustly 
appropriated by the Government for the public service. No one will 
suppose that Sir R. Peel, when he constructed his budget in 1842, 
intended to act unjustly ; nor can his successors be much blamed for 
following in his. steps, while they can shelter themselves under the 
plea that many men of distinguished ability deny the alleged 
injustice. 

The principle of terminable annuities is so well known, that -it is 
almost superfluous to advert to it. Say, first, that I borrow 10,0002. 
and undertake to repay it by instalments of 1,000/., with 5 per cent. 
interest on all capital remaining unpaid. The first year I pay 1,5002., 
the second year 1,450/., the last year 1,0507. But it is agreed, on 
borrowing a second 10,000/., that instead of these diminishing 
amounts, I shall pay an uniform sum each year; a sum, viz., some~ 
where between 1,050/7. and 1,5007. Now, while the original agree- 
ment was in force, the sum I paid in the first year was 1,000/. of it 
principal, and 5007. interest; in the last year the principal paid was 
still 1,000/., the interest being only 507. And there would be no 
more pretence for taxing each payment of 1,000. principal, than 
there would be for taxing the whole 10,0002. principal, if it had been 
repaid in a lump at the end of the ten years. But under the second 
agreement, when I pay an uniform sum every year, the principal is 
just ag much repaid during the ten years as it was under the first 
agreement. At the end of the tenth year, the lender has got back: 
his 10,0002. principal, with 5 per cent. interest on the principal 
remaining unpaid each year. Yet, in this second case, the Govern- 
ment levies the tax on everything received, that is, on principal as 
well as interest. . 

The attention of the Committee was directed to the Drainage 
Act, in illustration of the principle in question ; and several eases 
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were adduced in which an avowed evasion of the Act exhibited 
the unfairness of its application generally. The first case was that 
of the Lands Improvement Company, which was constituted under 
an Act of Parliament, in 1853. The managers, finding it advan- 
tageous for the barrewers to refund their loans by uniform payments 
during twenty-five years—that is, by a terminable anntity,—and 
eing advised that, notwithstanding a clause in the original Act, they 
would not, without litigation, escape a tax on the whole annuity, 
resolved to apply to Parliament for an explicit exemption from 
tax on that part of the annual payment which was a refunding of 
principal advanced; and they succeeded in their application. 
Mr. Napier furnished the following particulars :— 

“* At that time we were lending money at 4$ per cent. of simple 
“interest, or 6J. 14s. per cent. of periodical payment; 67. 14s. 
“per cent. for twenty-five years, paid back our capital, with 
“interest at 45 per cent. If the 7d. in the pound was deducted 
“from the whole half-yearly payment of 331. 10s. 5d. upon the 
“1,0002. for twenty-five years, the entire deduction, at the end 
“of twenty-five years, would be 48/7. 18s. If the income tax 
“were only deducted upon that which we contended was right, 
“namely, upon the interest of our money, it would be 19/. 14s. 4d.; 
“so that, in fact, we were to be taxed at the rate of nearly 3 per 
“cent. upon our capital, and instead of getting back our 1,000/., 
“we got back 1,0002. less 302. Such a state of things, of course, 
“would have made it impossible to have continued our busi- 
- tess.” 

Mr. Napier might have added, that when the income tax was 
doubled, the company’s loss would have been 6 per cent. on its 
capital. However, in 1855, an Act was obtained exempting the 
company from tax on capital, and since then the assessment has been 
justly made on interest alone. 

Another illustration was furnished by Mr. Newmarch, who 
showed how a lender might, without the shelter of a special Act, 
evade payment of tax on the principal refunded in an annuity. 
Mr. Newmarch gave two examples. The first case was a loan of 
30,000/., at 5 per cent., secured upon a life estate, for which loan the 
borrower was to pay an annuity, for seven years, of 5,642. 14s. 6d. 
When the money was advanced, the lender divided the stipulated 
annual payments into three portions: one for repayment of principal, 
a second for payment of premiums on life insurance, the third for 
payment of interest. By means of this clear separation of the 
elements of the annual payment, the tax-gatherer was compelled to 
limit his assessment to the interest, amounting during the seven 
years to 5,864/. 1s. 3d.: in the absence of such separation of the 
elements he would have assessed the whole amount paid, which 
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during the seven years was nearly 40,000/., or almost seven times 
the actual assessment. | 

Mr. Newmarch supplied another schedule, showing an equally 
successful evasion of this unjust impost. In this case, the sum of 
5,000/. was advanced on a mortgage of county rates; and the repay- 
ment was covenanted to be made, not by equal annual instalments, 
but by equal annual payments of 2502. principal, and 5 per cent. 
interest on principal owing. This was not an annuity in form, 
though it was such substantially. 

All these cases are founded on the maxim, that principal ought 
not to be taxed in annuities, so long as it is not taxed in land, 
mortgages, and funds. It is much to be desired that that should be 
done for all, by law—which is now done for a few, by astute but just 
evasion. 

Mr. Gladstone, by questions which he put, suggested an attempted 
defence of the present practice. He mentioned certain Government 
annuities created in 1855 for thirty years; and asked whether, as in 
that year there was an income tax of 1s. 4d. in the pound, the 
purchasers of those annuities did not take the tax into account in 
the price they paid. Mr. Hubbard replied, that the tax was to have 
ceased in 1860; and that in the five or six earliest years of the 
annuity, the principal repaid, and the consequent tax upon principal, 
would be very trifling. But even if it were otherwise, this would be 
no mitigation of the injustice committed towards the holders of the 
annuities which expired in 1860, and which had been purchased so 
long back as 1823; a period too near the conclusion of peace and 
the then passionate repeal of the hated income tax, to allow any 
thought of the renewal of such a tax. It is true, generally, that 
everv formalized injustice is partly corrected by the efforts of the 
sufferers ; but it does not cease to be an injustice. 

But there is improvidence as well as injustice in this tax upon 
capital, and indeed there is improvidence in every money transaction 
which is tainted with unfairness. In the case of the loan of 1855, 
Mr. Hubbard contended that that part of it which was borrowed on 
terminable annuities, was a very extravagant bargain, as the interest 
to be paid, the actual price of consols being considered, was no less 
than 5 per cent. Now as terminable annuities are in practice the 
only available sinking fund, and as it is highly desirable that we 
should be constantly extinguishing a portion of the capital of the | 
national debt, it is unfortunate that the error of Sir R. Peel, uncor- 
rected at present by his successors, should have made it impossible 
to borrow on terminable annuities at a low rate. It would seem to 
be the true policy of the treasury, to take measures for giving to 
terminable annuities such facilities of transfer, and such clear fairness 
of taxation, as to secure to them something like the same currency 
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with Consols. So far is this from being the case, that as Mr. Hub- 
bard informs us, the Dead-Weight was at one time unsaleable. 

I have already said, that the topic of lzfe annuities purchased 
with money, is more open to discussion. It is true, no doubt, that 
the periodical payments may be separated into interest and repay- 
ment of principal; and that to tax the whole annuity, involves a tax 
upon the original purchase money. On the other hand, such 
annuities are generally bought as incomes to be spent. Now, under 
the system of taxation, direct or indirect, on expenditure, a system 
which preceded the income tax, and which will, no doubt, replace it 
whenever it ceases, the holders of life annuities had formerly, and 
will again have, to pay on the whole of their income; and as they 
had resolved to turn principal into income and to leave no fortune 
behind them, the purchase of life annuities is merely the accidental 
form of carrying out their resolution. The case is the same as if 
they had reckoned how long they had to live, and had spent a portion 
of their principal every year; and under this arrangement, the whole 
of their principal would have had to pay taxes on expenditure, if no 
income tax had been imposed. The holders of these annuities 
therefore, so far as they spend the whole of their incomes, are no 
poorer in consequence of the recent substitution of an income tax 
in place of expenditure taxes. Their annuities in short, were bought 
with principal but not with capital: with stock set apart for self- 
maintenance, not with stock set apart to be used in business. 

The circumstances are quite different when the bank buys 
annuities for a term of years. The price here consists of an advance 
of capital, and in the absence of an income tax, the income annually 
received by the bank would not pay expenditure taxes, because that 
part of it which replaces the purchase money is capital, and is set 
apart to be again employed in business. I repeat, therefore, that the 
case of life annuities is open to dispute, if, as I assume, they are 
generally bought with the intention that they should be used as 
self-maintenance. 

In the course of Mr. Newmarch’s examination, Mr. Gladstone 
put to him a highly ingenious problem, to show that a reduction 
of the tax on life annuities would be unfair. He assumed that a 
gentleman had twin daughters: that he provided for the one by buy- 
ing for her an annuity of 1,000/. at the National Debt Office, and 
for the other by a charge on his estate of 1,000/. a-year. Under the 
varying rate, the purchased annuity would pay a reduced tax; the 
charge on the estate would pay the full tax. Yet both the incomes 
are for life only, and both, in the absence of an income tax, would 
be worth the same sum in the market. 

The Government, no doubt, as in a former case I adduced, ought 
to require the full tax from the possessor of the estate, because the 
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protection afforded ought to be paid for. I think also, that the 
possessor of the estate is justly entitled to deduct the full tax from 
the annual payment, because the sister is virtually an owner for the 
time being. But I have already expressed my doubt whether the 
sister who had a Government annuity, ought not on other grounds to 
pay the full tax. 

But if we suppose that the two annuities were created on the 
lives of the sisters, in favour of the Bank of England and for a 
term of years, then the problem regains its significance, The 
solution seems to be, that if the creator of the annuities chooses to 
secure one on a property, the protection of which is more expensive 
to Government than is the protection of the other, the annuity 
secured on the expensive property must suffer accordingly. The 
father ought to buy a somewhat larger annuity to cover the 
difference, 

This problem of the two sisters, was afterwards taken up by 
Mr. Lowe, and much of the time of the Committee was occupied 
with it, without any perceptible addition to the truth discovered. 


X.—Strictures on Distinguished Opinions. Mr. Warburton’s Uni- 
formity from Year to Year not really necessary. Purchased 
Annuities. 2. Dr. Farr’s and the Actuaries’ supposed Redemp- 
tion as Illustration. Ought to Capitalize the Tax as well as the 
Income. 3. Mr. Mill’s—that should not Tax Savings. Possible 
Result. But Savings are not made by Persons of precarious 
Incomes generally, because these are insufficient. A Surplus is 
necessary before People can save. . 


Jt remains for me to make a few remarks upon the opinions 
propounded on this intricate topic, by several of the most distin- 
guished statists. 

1. I have already referred to the evidence given by Mr. War- 
burton, and reported in June, 1852, to the House of Commons. It 
has been commonly stated, and as I find, accurately stated, that 
Mr. Warburton regarded it as an essential feature of a just income 
tax, that the rate should be uniform from year tio year. ‘The actual 
tax, if 7d. one year, 9d. another year, and 1s. 4d, a third year, was, 
according to him, utterly unfair. If this opinion be true, the tax is 
condemned past redemption; since it would be found impossible to 
levy an unvarying tax to supply the variable needs of war, of peace, 
and of armed neutrality. The peculiar excellence of an income tax 
is its elasticity, and its consequent fitness to fill up an occasional gap 
in the exchequer; thus preventing the necessity of disturbing the 
relations of commerce by temporary augmentations of custom 
duties. Make the tax uniform from year to year, and you destro 
the usefulness it possesses. 
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But this uniformity, as'\T have already noticed, is, on my principle, 
unnecessary for the demands of justice. Where the proceeds are to 
be applied to the current expenses of the year, and not to the 
execution of permanent improvements, I see no reason why the rate 
should not vary, as the demands of the treasury vary. Government 
lays out a certain sum this year in protecting the nation’s great 
estate; that sum should be raised during the year: a smaller sum 
will be laid out next year; the smaller sum should be raised. 

This difference of opinion, as to the necessity of uniformity in 
the annual rate, goes to the root of the matter. If such a necessity 
exists, an Income tax always has been, and perhaps always will be, 
ditirely unjust. 

In another respect, Mr. Warburton seems to me mistaken; I 
mean in allowing no distinction between purchased terminable 
annuities and incomes from other sources. To him an income is an 
income, and must be taxed while it lasts. 

2. As regards Dr. Farr and the Actuaries he represents, I have 
already given my reasons for dissenting from their views. ‘These are 
clearly stated by Mr. Hume in his proposed report to the House of 
Commons, in June, 1852. 

Assessed Value. 


‘SA has}, 0007, aqeyear in long anNyities: ..c.ecarscicseccs vegeta verecnenseassioannye 6,875 
OB 5 ‘ Wi COMSOUS, Ob DAE tessa ing omretars cous abigarauiinas vere 33,333 
“eC os from land, worth 30 years’ purchase ............ 30,000 
“D 3 from land, during his Hife....:cci.c..scc.ccsseced60s00 16,667 
<‘ E has the reversion of rents of 1,000/. a-year after the death of D 16,666 
‘¢ F has houses returning in current rents 1,0000. a-year .c.sccccesceeses 16,000 


“ These values serve to represent the sums for which such annui- 
“ ties, rents, securities, and estates, which are all designated pro- 
“ nerty, would sell; and they also express the extent of loss against 
“ which the holders are protected by the laws and institutions of the 
“eountry. Your Committee repeat, that they know of no more 
“ accurate indication of the ability of the respective proprietors to 
“pay the tax, than is furnished by the values of their respective 
“ properties.” 

The first item—the income from purchased terminable annuities 
—has been already fully discussed. The reasoning as to the other 
items may be tested by a supposition of Dr. Booth’s paper, recently 
published in the Statistical Journal. 

Let us imagine that Government proposed to the owners of these 
various incomes, to redeem their income tax; that tax having been 
made permanent at 1s. in the pound. What sum would each person 
pay? ‘The owner in perpetuity of the land would pay thirty years’ 
purchase; the holder of Consols thirty-three and one-third years’ 
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purchase; the house owner sixteen years’ purchase. The supposed 
reversioner of an estate would properly pay his sixteen and three- 
fifth years’ purchase, in consideration of having his estate free of 
income tax when he should get possession at a future day. Such a 
composition would be perfectly just, on the supposition of an uniform 
annual rate in perpetuity; and uniformity in the annual rate would 
be necessary to make the composition just. Mr. Hume’s schedule, 
excluding the long annuity case, which stands on ground of its own, 
would be a safe guide to the authorities who arranged the compo- 
sition; yet, as it seems to me, it has no bearing on the question— 
what each person ought to pay annually in the absence of a 
composition. 

But I will carry this fictitious redemption one step further. It 
might be inconvenient to some of these persons to lay down so large 
a sum as thirty or sixteen years’ purchase of the tax ; and an option 
might be given to pay a fixed annual sum in perpetuity. What 
would each pay? The owner of Consols would pay the most, 
because the Consols are arbitrarily set down at par, while the land is 
set down to yield 33 per cent. But if we say that the land and the 
Consols yield the same rate of interest, viz., 3 per cent., then each of 
them will be taxed at 1s. in perpetuity. The life tenant of the land 
and the reversioner would make up the 1s. between them. In short, 
the perpetuities would pay just as they do now. But the temporary 
incomes are differently circumstanced ; if they are to pay in per- 
petuity, their rate must be lower. The owners of houses which were 
worth sixteen years’ purchase would pay at 6d. in perpetuity. We 
might add to these a professional man, with an income worth eight 
years’ purchase, and who would pay at 3d. in perpetuity. 

This arrangement, however, would not be feasible; because the 
physician would have no security to give for the payment of the 
composition after his death; and the houses would furnish security 
for their owner, for a term of years only, and not for a perpetuity. 
These temporary incomes, therefore, must necessarily pay either a 
composition at once or an annual rate so long as the incomes subsist ; 
and this annual rate will be precisely 1s. in the pound. The present 
value of 1s. in the pound annually on the houses is 16s.; the present 
value of 1s. in the pound annually on the medical income is 8s.; and 
these present values of the tax which the owners of these incomes 
will annually pay, bear the same proportion to the present values of 
the tax which the owners of land and Consols will pay, that the 
present values of the houses and medical fees bear to the present 
values of the land and Consols. Dr. Farr seems to me to have made 
a fatal error, in overlooking the fact, that when he capitalized the 
annual values of the properties, he ought also to have capitalized 
the annual taxes paid upon them. 
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3. Mr. J. 8. Mill’s opinions are worthy of particular attention. 
He is strongly opposed to Dr. Farr’s plan, as involving palpable 
arithmetical fallacies. His own leading conception is, that savings 
from income ought not to be taxed; because, when invested, they 
yield an income which will itself be subject to tax. A curious case 
might occur under such a rule of exemption if carried out indivi- 
dually. A man might have a property of 1,000/. a-year; and saving 
the whole of the income, and reinvesting at 5 per cent., he might, in 
a long life, increase his property to 10,000/. a-year, without ever 
having paid a penny for the protection afforded to it by Govern- 
ment. | 

To this opinion of Mr. Mill I have already objected. If I have 
this year an income of 1,0007., I ought to pay the expense incurred 
by Government in protecting that income. The fact of my having 
saved 500/. of it, has in nowise diminished the Government expen- 
diture on my behalf; and if, next year, my income is increased by 
251., I ought to pay for the protection of this 25/7. 

But even if savings ought not to be taxed, how are we to assess 
them so as to grant the exemption? Mr. Mill confesses that it is 
impossible to deal with each case individually ; but he thinks the 
‘principle may be applied to classes of persons. He contends that 
certain classes may be presumed to save; these classes consisting of 
persons who have the strongest motives for saving, in consequence 
of the temporary or precarious nature of their incomes.. He would 
exclude, however, the life tenants in settled property. 

Mr. Mill’s first proposition then is, that savings ought to be 
exempted. But he exhibited in his evidence a decided wish that 
professional men should, if possible, have a greater reduction on 
their whole incomes than traders. He was asked whether he desired 
this on the ground that the savings from professional incomes are 
greater than the savings from trading incomes. He confessed that 
professional men do not save a greater proportion of their incomes 
than traders save. But as he would deal with classes, not with 
individuals ; and as the class of professional men has the stronger 
inducement to save, in consequence of the more precarious character 

of the income earned; he would presume that professional savings 
exceed trade savings, and would wish their taxation reduced 
accordingly. 

Now it may, perhaps, be thought impossible to prove that one 
class saves a greater proportion of its income than another class ;_ 
though I have no hesitation in saying, that within my own range 
of observation, numbers of fortunes are saved by traders, and few 
indeed by professional men; almost nothing by divinity, little by 
medicine, an occasional fortune by law. Butif Mr. Mill had heard 
the evidence given by other witnesses, he would have been slow in 
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founding any argument on a presumption flatly contradicted by the 
testimony of competent judges. 

The Committee examined three medical men—Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Fergusson, and Dr. Webster. All these gentlemen strongly advo- 
eated the claims of the Faculty. In order to support Mr. Mill’s 
presumption, they ought to have asked for a reduction of the tax of 
their brethren on the ground, that in consequence of the temporary 
and precarious character of their incomes, they were obliged to save 
a large proportion of them; and that these savings ought to be 
exempted. I am sincerely sorry to say that their argument was a 
very different one. Instead of dwelling on the savings effected by. 
the Faculty, these gentlemen asserted that the incomes earned are 
generally miserably small; and that it is so late in life before a man 
gets so much as a decent maintenance, that to save at all was 
impossible; and that only a small number even of life insurances are 
effected. If, therefore, savings are to constitute the ground of 
reduction, medical men are out of court. 

Evidence again, was given as to the solicitors of the kingdom. 
Mr. Cookson, President of the Incorporated Law Society, said that 
the greater number of the profession have very limited means. He: 
stoutly fought their battle for a reduced rate; but he did not rest 
their claim, as according to Mr. Mill, he ought to have rested it, on 
the ground that the temporary and precarious character of their 
incomes caused them to save a large proportion of them; and that 
these savings ought to be tax free until they were invested. He 
rested their claim on the ground, that of the 10,000 attorneys in 
England and Wales, 9,000 feel painfully the pressure of the tax; 
and he demanded relief, not for 1,000 richer members, by whom, no 
doubt, the savings of the profession are effected, but for the 9,000 
poorer members whose capital is so small, that they are obliged to 
ask their clients before-hand for any heavy fees to counsel or any 
considerable probate duty ; and who earn so little that a marvellous 
number of them apply for any vacant clerkship or secretaryship. 
Tt is useless for Mr. Mill to preswme savings, when there is direct 
evidence that they do not exist. 

No evidence was tendered as to the working clergy: but all who 
are acquainted with the subject, will agree, that in no other class is 
there a more life and death struggle with poverty. A clergyman is 
ex officio a gentleman, and is bound to make a decent appearance, 
and to bring up his family as ladies and gentlemen. Ask any one — 
who goes behind the scenes, who knows something more than the 
outside suit of decent black, who has to do with schools for the 
families of clergymen, who is concerned with societies privately 
conducted, for distributing to the most necessitous (I blush to 
mention it) the cast off clothes of the laity; and you will be fur- 
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nished with tales of distress that are appalling. As to savings for 
the future, men do not put by part of their mcome until they have 
provided the necessaries of life. Men buy bread and clothes in 
preference to Consols and India Bonds. 

Mr. Mill, I think, in presuming the fact of savings on the part 
of persons having temporary or precarious incomes, overlooked a 
highly important feature of the case. That other things being the 
same, such persons are more bound to save, and are more likely to 
save, than are the possessors of permanent incomes, is undeniable. 
But other things are not the same. The evidence I have quoted 
shows that, as regards professional men, the temporary and precarious 
incomes are also in most cases, small incomes. Now, in order to 
effect accumulation, there must be not only the motive to save, but 
also the means of saving; there must be not only the desire to 
accumulate, but also the surplus income from which to accumulate. 
A labourer on 15s. a-week, with a wife and a young family, can 
scarcely save anything, and ought not to save anything considerable, 
because he cannot do so without cruelly pinching his family. To 
live worse than a pauper now, lest one should become a pauper 
hereafter, is a folly. A clergyman on 150/. a-year, with a wife and 
family, can save only by living like a miser; by sacrificing present 
life to the future means of living. To presume sayings from the 
labourer and the clergyman, from men steeped in poverty, is to 
overlook the facts of every day life. 

Another objection to Mr. Mill’s opinions, and one urged upon him 
in Committee, was this:—that as savings are in fact, made generally 
by persons with surplus incomes, and not by persons with narrow 
though precarious incomes, the result of exemption granted to actual 
sayings would be to benefit the comparatively rich. But if for this 
reason, actual savings ought not to constitute a ground for exemp- 
tion, presumed savings certainly cannot constitute such ground. 


XI.—Wercy as well as Justice required. Present Exemption of 
Incomes under 1001. a-year ; Justice of this. Proposed Deduction 
of 1001. from all Assessments. Graduation an apparent result: 
Answer. My own Inconsistency. . 


Such, then, appears to me to be the justice of the case. Having 
regard to justice only, and excluding the small part of the Govern- 
ment expenditure which is directed to purposes other than protec- 
tion of the subject, taxes ought to be levied in proportion to the 
incomes enjoyed under the protection of the State. But justice is 
not the only principle on which Government is conducted and 
ought to be conducted; mercy is as much the duty of nations as 
of individuals. Nor can it be alleged that in the administration 
of this country mercy has been forgotten; the six or seven millions 
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annually spent in relief of the poor, are sufficient to rebut such an 
accusation. | 

But this quality of mercy, which the nation strains so far as to 
save the unthrifty, and even the dissolute, from the resulting desti- 
tution, ought to be extended to the really poor among the middle 
classes; and it is so extended when persons having less than 1001. 
a-year are exempted from income tax. There would be a real hard- 
ship in taking this tax from the middle classes of a lower grade 
of fortune than this; for it is a harsh, unbending tax, and sins 
against Montesquieu’s advice, so to levy taxes that they shall be little 
felt. A destitute family can avoid many expenditure taxes, by con- 
fining its consumption to the necessaries of life; but the arbitrary 
demand for so many pounds, shillings, and pence, must be satisfied. 

And I think there is more than mercy in the case. I have 
hitherto regarded the Government expenditure as incurred for the 
protection of the subject; and so it is principally, but yet not 
entirely. There are local rates for the relief of the poor; ought the 
middle class poor to be made to contribute? A considerable sum is 
spent by the general Government, and most usefully spent, in pro- 
moting education. Is it right to call on the poor surgeon, and the 
poor clergyman, and the poor widow, to contribute to the education 
of the labourer’s children, when they are at their wits end how to 
educate their own children? Our army and navy, again, are prin- 
cipally employed in securing us and our dependencies from violence, 
but not altogether ; some part of their expenditure is incurred, and 
long may it be incurred, in promoting the greatness and glory of the 
nation. Now a poor solicitor, or a poor tradesman, may be as 
patriotic as his richer neighbour; and yet he may feel that until his 
family is decently provided for, no part of his means ought to be 
diverted even to so good an object as the greatness of his country. 
Money laid out for his protection he ought to repay, but he may be 
excused if he claims to be exempted from taxes to supply what he 
must regard as the superfluous expenditure of the Government. 
The means for that expenditure ought to be supplied by persons of 
competent incomes. Now, if the whole national revenue were sup- 
plied by one tax, it would be necessary to reduce the rate on small 
incomes; but as only a small part of the revenue is supplied by the 
income tax, it is right to exempt small incomes altogether. 

Many persons however, are dissatisfied with one part of the 
manner of exemption. A man with 105. a-year feels it very hard 
that he should pay 2/. to 4J., while his neighbour with 100/. a-year 
pays nothing. On the face of the subject, it appears that the fair 
arrangement would be to tax every one on the excess above 1001. 
a-year, so that 1057. would pay tax on 5/.; 2007. would pay on 100/.; 
1,000/. would pay on 9002. 
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This obvious and hackneyed alteration, was mentioned in Com- 
mittee, but was not much discussed. The principal objection made, 
was, that the alteration would cause a great number of claims, so small 
as not to be worth enforcing. At the present rate of 9d. in the 
pound, an income of 105/. would pay only 3s. 9d. Too much was 
made of this. I have noticed that such small matters as Easter 
Dues and Vicarial Tithes are regularly collected, though some of the 
claims may not exceed ls. Traders also, collect all their accounts, 
however small some may be. The explanation is this :—all who have 
paid considerable rates or taxes, know that it is the considerable 
amounts which are first looked up, in order that the collector may 
soon pay in a large proportion of his whole liabilities. Then the 
moderate amounts are got in; and, last of all, when the collector has 
time of little value, the half-crowns and shillings are carefully 
gathered up. 

But there is another consideration of a more serious character ; 
and that is the alteration of incidence which would follow the pro- 
posed mode of exemption. The relief granted to the income of 
105/., would cause an additional burden to some one. The reduction 
of all assessments by 100/., would cause so great a diminution in the 
proceeds of the tax, that a higher rate would have to be imposed. 
The income of 1057. therefore, would not gain the whole exemption 
on 1007., because he would pay at a rather higher rate than before 
on the 5/. still assessed; this, however, would be a trifle. The 
income of 1,0007. being assessed at only 900/., would escape one 
hundred ninepences, but would pay a much larger sum than this 
31. 15s., because he would be charged at a higher rate on the 900/. 

There is a certain boundary, somewhere between 100/. and 
1,000/7.; and all incomes on one side of this boundary would be 
gainers by the proposed exemption; all the incomes on the other 
side would be losers. Jor the sake of illustration, say that the loss 
to the revenue being about a million, it would take another 1d. 
of income tax to replace it, so that we should now have to pay at 
10d. instead of at 9d. Then neglecting the present reduction on 
incomes between 100/. and 150/., the man who has 1051. a-year, and 
now pays 105 ninepences (or 3/. 18s. 9d.), would then pay five ten- 
pences (or 4s. 2d.), and would be a gainer of 32. 14s. 7d. The man 
who with 1,000/. a-year now pays 877. 10s., would still pay 377. 10s. 
All persons having a less income than 1,000/. a-year, would be 
benefited; all persons having more than 1,000/. a-year, would be 
injured. An income of 2,000/. would pay 4/. 3s. 4d. additional; an 
income of 10,0007. would pay 377. 10s. additional. 

If, still for the sake of illustration, we state the loss to Govern- 
ment by the change at something more than two millions, we should 
be taxed at 11d. in place of our present 9¢. When I assumed the 
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additional tax at 1d., 1 found that the boundary line between the 
gainers and the losers was 1,0002. a-year; now I assume the addi- 
tional tax at 2d., I find that the boundary line is 5501. a-year. All 
persons with incomes under 550/. would be gainers, all with incomes 
over 5501. would be losers. 

It must be confessed that a plan which calls upon rich men to 
pay more in order that poor men may pay less, and not only to pay 
more, but to pay a larger proportion as the income increases, has 
something of the odious appearance of graduation; and it would 
require careful consideration, before we adopted any plan, which 
seemed to countenance the notion, that there should be one price 
of Government protection for the rich and another price for the 
poor. But, on the other hand, it is one thing to adopt graduation as 
one of the canons of taxation, and another thing to accept gradua- 
tion in a particular case, as an incidental result of a scheme other- 
wise desirable. Besides, I recommend this plan of exemption 
altogether on the score of justice; we also abstain from graduation 
on the score of justice. It can hardly be true, that the exemption is 
just, and the graduation it involves is unjust. ‘The explanation, I 
believe, is this:—the owner of 2,000/. a-year would have his assess- 
ment increased by the exemption; the owner of 10,000/. a-year 
would have his assessment increased in a still higher proportion. 
But the standard by which the increase is measured, is the present 
assessment, and this present assessment I hold to be unjust, because 
it over-taxes small incomes from 100/. a-year upwards. If this 
unjust assessment had never been made, no comparison would have 
arisen between it and the new assessment. 

If, then, this apparent graduation may be disregarded, we should 
do well, I think, in adopting this simple plan of taxing everyone on 
the excess of income above 100/. a-year. This would give all the 
relief asked for by Mr. Cookson and others, on behalf of the lower 
class of incomes; and it would justly excuse the poorer of the 
middle classes from contributing to that part of the Government 
expenditure, which such persons may fairly regard as superfluous, 
however desirable. 

Finally, I may be asked how I can reconcile my present opinions 
with those I professed last year. JI am obliged to confess that I 
cannot reconcile them. In one respect only am f consistent ; I then 
differed from Mr. Warburton, I now differ from Mr. Warburton ; 
but even this degree of consistency is purely a matter of accident. 
The essential difference between my two sets of opinions is easily 
explained. I did not then apprehend the principle on which all my 
present argumentation is founded; the principle that every man 
ought to pay taxes in proportion to the cost incurred by Government 
for his protection. 
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XII.— Summary. 


In.a paper which I read before the Statistical Society, in a, 
1861, I maintained the opinion that the income tax ought. to be a 
discriminating one, and ought to be levied at a different rate on 
temporary and on permanent incomes. I still think that the income 
tax ought to be a discriminating one, but in a different mode, as to 
different classes, and for different reasons. After reading the 
evidence before the House of Commons’ Committee, I am of opinion 
that the most useful measure of relief would be sinaply to deduct 
100/. a-year from every assessment whatever, so that an income 
of 1052. should pay only on 52. 

The ground on which I rest my case is this :—I divide the whole 
expenditure of Government into two unequal portions, the larger 
consisting of that part necessarily incurred for the protection of 
person and property, both from internal and external depredators ; 
the smaller consisting of that part, advantageously but not neces- 
sarily incurred, for education, for promotion of the fine arts, for the 
pomp and glitter of royalty, for the maintenance and increase abroad 
of the greatness and glory of the nation. 

1. The necessary expenditure is by far the larger portion, if we 
include in it the interest on the national debt, nearly all of which 
was contracted with more or less wisdom and more or less frugality, 
in external military and naval operations. Persons who hold that 
this debt was unjustly or improvidently contracted, may regard part 
or the whole of the interest as belonging to the head of superfluous 
expenditure. 

Now, I hold that everyone ought to reimburse to the Government 
that part of the necessary expenditure which is incurred on his 
behalf. What that part is, it is impossible to calculate individually ; 
it is assumed that it is proportionate to each man’s income. Further 
investigation may show that an earned income involves more cost to 
Government than an independent income costs—or the reverse may 
be the case. 

The error that has vitiated most reasonings on this topic, is this: 
Assessments having been made in proportion to men’s incomes, it 
has been inferred that the burden ought to be laid on in proportion 
as persons are able to bear it; whereas, as I contend, the income 
is taken merely ag the nearest measure of the cost incurred by 
Government on such man’s behalf. 

This principle of justice—this rule that each man should pay for 
Government protection just as he pays for the commodities he buys, 
does away at once with all the proposals to modify assessments 
according to age, tenure of income, and savings effected or. pre- 
sumed; because an old man, a man of temporary income, or a frugal 
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man, causes just as much present cost to the Government, as a young 
man, @ man of permanent income, or a man who spends his income. 

Much light is thrown on this part of the subject, by dividing 
Government expenditure into the current expenses of the year, and 
permanent improvements, such as fortifications. The arguments used 
in favour of modifying the assessments of old men, &c., have great 
force as applied to permanent improvements effected by Government. 

- Another inference is inevitable. It has been held by Mr. War- 
burton and others, that an undiscriminating tax is just, but only on | 
this condition, that the rate should be uniform from year to year. 
Clogged with this condition, the opinion has no practical value; 
since the income tax has not hitherto been uniform from year to 
year, and is not likely to become so. My view of the principle of 
taxation does away with this apparent necessity for uniformity. 

2. Now, as to that part of the Government expenditure which 
persons of narrow means may fairly regard as superfluous, I hold, 
with regard to local rates, that persons of very limited means ought 
to pay for police, for administration of justice, for cleansing of 
streets; because the cost of these things is incurred for the benefit 
of all; but I cannot see the justice of rating such persons for the 
relief of the poor. The poor law funds ought, I think, to be sup- 
plied altogether by persons who have no difficulty im maintaining 
and decently educating their own families.* So with respect to the 
expenditure of the general Government; the same class ought not 
to be taxed for education, promotion of the fine arts, and main- 
tenance of the glory of the nation. ) 

On this ground I rest my defence of the proposed deduction 
of 100/. a-year from every assessment,—a change that would relieve 
the lowest. class of incomes considerably, and would throw the charge 
of the superfluous expenditure more upon the richer men, who could 
scarcely complain of this moderate addition to their burdens. I do 
not regard the deduction of 1002. a-year from all assessments, as 
precisely that measure of relief which the struggling classes are 
entitled to; a more minute investigation might lead us to adopt a 
different scale. I do not think, however, that this relief can be too 
great; and I advocate the granting it, because I see little practical 
difficulty in the way, and because I see that it would satisfy the 
loud demand for a change which justice itself requires. 

I am convinced besides, that the present tax is unjustly levied as | 
regards houses, mines, quarries, and purchased terminable annuities ; 
Iam not clear, however, as to purchased life annuities. I furthe 
think that Section 133 gives an unfair reduction to traders. 

* In point of justice merely, the poor law funds ought to be raised by those 


who are likely to benefit by them; that is by the labouring classes. Those funds, 
so raised, would constitute a great National Benefit Society. 
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Extent of Pauperism in the Distressep UNIons in LANCASHIRE 
and other parts of the NortuH of Enauann, 1861-62. By 
Freperick Purpy, Principal of the Statistical Department, 
Poor Law Board. 


SINCE the manifestation of Distress in Lancashire, and in some other 
Manufacturing districts, which has been ascribed to the outbreak of 
civil war in North America, and to the great diminution in the 
shipments of raw cotton to Europe which followed that event, the 
Poor Law Board has laid before Parliament, monthly returns of the 
number of paupers receiving relief in those Unions which have, up 
to the present time, most severely suffered by the suspension of their 
ordinary manufacturing pursuits. The “ Cotton Famine”’ being, 
according to popular belief, the predominant cause of the distress. 
The data for the table at page 382 and 383, have been abstracted 
from the Official returns alluded to; and represent the total number 
of Paupers, both in-door and out-door, in receipt of relief on the last 
day of the last week in each month, from November, 1861, to July, 
1862, inclusive; lunatic paupers, in asylums, and vagrants, how- 
ever, are excluded from the statement ; those two classes constitute 
but a small portion of the total pauperism. On the Ist January, 
1861, in the Union-County of Lancaster, for example, the asylum 
lunatics numbered 1,461 ; and the vagrants 204; together 1,665. 
The Unions ranged in the statement under Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, contain the great Cotton manufacturing district of England ; 
there are considerable variations in the proportion of their respective 
inhabitants who are engaged in the cotton trade; and considerable 
varieties, also, in the character of the manufactured product. To 
these causes, the unequal pressure, borne by some parts of the 
district, is attributable. Thus, in the unions of Oldham and of 
Preston, both having the same amount of population, and, according 
to the census of 1851, about the same number of adults employed in 
manufactures; it will be observed that at the latest date, the 
pauperism in Oldham was 1 in 27; and in Preston 1 in 9, of the 
population. The pauperism of Preston was threefold that of Oldham. 
In the populous union of Chorlton it was less, by one-half per cent., 
than that of Oldham ; but, in 1851, Chorlton employed only 16-7 per 


Note.—Mr. Purdy has been good enough to prepare this Paper at my request, 
at short notice, with a view of placing before the Fellows the latest and most 
complete abstract of the official returns of the distress arising out of the Cottor 
Famine.—Ep. S. J. 
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cent. of the adult population in manufactures ; while the ratio in the 
Oldham Union was 39°8. 

The ratio of persons employed in the various branches of industry, 
according to the Census of 1861, cannot be stated at present; 
because, the labours of the Commissioners, charged with the collec- 
tion and publication of those important statistics, are not yet com- 
pleted. The industrial statistics of 1851 are printed, in respect of 
every union in England and Wales, in tables (B) and (C) of the 
series of returns issued by the Poor Law Board, under the title of 
‘“* Poor Rates and Pauperism.” 

Statements have been recently made, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, as to the number of persons who, in this country, are dependant 
upon the Cotton manufacture. Some of those accounts differ so 
widely from what we actually know of the number of operatives 
engaged in this industry, that their authors appear to be misin- 
formed; or to have omitted from their statements some important 
qualifications. In May, 1861, according to a return* prepared at 
the Home Office, under the supervision of one of the Factory 
Inspectors, there were in Cheshire and Lancashire 356,487 persons 
employed in every description of Cotton factory, viz. :— 


Males (chitdren and adults) ~~... cic ater aes 152,553 
signet sows kapcaiersacesaneiee ety Was 205,934 


Females a 

These numbers were taken at a time when the greatest. activity 
prevailed in the cotton trade. 

Most of the wives of the operatives and all their children, legally 
capable of work, find employment in the mills; and will be included 
in the numbers set out above. Of the Males employed, 101,015 
were returned as over 18 years of age. If we assume that these 
were all heads of families, and multiply that number by 4°8, which 
is the proportion of persons to each family in England, we find that 
there were 484,872 persons directly dependant for their subsistence 
on the cotton factory wages of the district. In round numbers they 
may be stated as half a million.t 

The numbers thrown out of employment by the injury done to 
collateral and subsidiary trades, through the stoppage of the cotton- 
mills, it is not possible to estimate with any degree of certainty. 

On inspecting the numbers for July, it is noticeable that there © 
were five Unions, in the cotton manufacturing districts, much more 


* House of Commons, No. 23, “ Factories,” session 1862. 
t+ Mr. Potter has stated in a letter published in the “ Times” of the 4th July, 


that four millions depend upon the Cotton manufacture “ for the very necessaries 
or, life,” 
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deeply pauperised than the others. In the next statement these five 
places are ranged according to their relative burdens; and, the steps 
exhibited, with which they approached their present condition. This 
is shown by setting out month by month, the rate per cent. of increase 
in pauperism, when compared with that which prevailed at the cor- 
responding periods of the previous year :— 


Hive most Pauperised Unions.—Percentages of Increase of Pauperism in each Month 
over same Month in previous Year. 





1861. 1862. 
Unions, &c. — SaaS | 


November. | December. | January. Renae March.| April. | May. | June. July. 











| Per cat. Per cnt. § Per ent. | Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt. 




















a ee es ee 


HG ee a 72 109 191 252 245 243 273 281 304 
milackbufta.. i.e set. 70 93 115 210 279 268 | 291 ( 324 338 
Manchester ................ 45 64 79 93 107 | 108 | 115 } 129 189 
Ashton-under-Lyne..| 27 40 137 153 178} 265. | 385.) 448 4 582 
BOCK POME, osc sess ssc0iss, 595 59 144 204 oy 226 272 306 400 





Note.—Thus in July, 1862, the pauperism at Preston was 304 per cent. higher than in July, 
1861. 





It would appear from proposals made in Lancashire, and in other 
parts of the kingdom, that a fear was entertained that our great 
manufacturing county would be unable to afford the necessary 
relief to the poor, who, deprived of their usual means of subsistence, 
must seek the aid of public charity, or of private benevolence. 
Fortunately, the district upon which the main cost will be incident, 
is one where the development of wealth has been immense. 

Taking the annual value of Real property, assessed under 
Schedule A, for the purposes of the property tax, as the best expo- 
nent of the rateable value, it will be found that in seventeen years, 
Lancashire has increased 53 per cent. in this item of her wealth. 

The figures under the principal heads are shown in the following 
table; they have been extracted from two returns, presented to 
Parliament by the Commissioners for Inland Revenue. 


2 OD 
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Annual Value of Real Property in the County of Lancaster, Assessed to the 
Property Tax in the Years ended at April, 1848 and 1860. 

































































Y ae M Q Tron 
ears ce C Hei zi g essuages marries ines Works. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1B 4G vis esties econ 1,676,145 4,7775536 21,038 348,007 1,174 
C0. uinaceawe 1,605,790 7,019,978 34,667 633,420 5,068 
Years. Canals. Railways. ae Total. 
£ x se £ 
WCAG i Reh ilies. 71,590 593,515 9,507 7,498,512 
1 eee eee 197,499 1,564,366 393,063 11,453,851 
Increase in 17 ine ae i 3.055.339 


yeatw( i..4::: 





The highest poor rate known up to the present time, in any place 
in Lancashire, is that of the Preston Union. It is estimated by the 
Chairman of the Union, that the whole expenditure in relief, for the 
current year, will amount to 50,000/. or 3s. 6d. in the pound on the 
assessable property, throughout the Union.* 

It has been computed, upon the assumption that the highest 
weekly expenditure hitherto attained throughout Lancashire, will 
represent the average for the year, that the expenditure for relief to 
the poor in the parochial vear 1862-3, will be 680,000/.,+ for the 
whole of the Union-County. 

A well informed public writer has maintained, as a probable 
view in reference to the present distress, that “The manufacturers 
“ and merchants of Lancashire are deriving a balance of profit from 
“the war in the United States, and the check to the importation of 
“the raw material. At no single point has any scarcity of stocks yet 
“ been shown, the total on hand at most marts being still such as to 
“ check a full response to the upward movement of prices here. The 
“ amount of over-trading carried on during the years immediately pre- 
“ ceding 1861, must therefore have been beyond all former experience 
“ even in the wild speculations of this country, and it is palpable that 
“ the events which are now causing distress among the Manchester 
“ operatives, have converted that which would have brought ruin 
“ upon a large number of employers and shippers into a trade which 


* See Report in the “ Times,” of the 7th August. 
+ The details are given in the “ Manchester Guardian,” for the 5th August. 
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“has yielded, as far as they are concerned, highly remunerative 
“returns. Of course all such estimates are idle; but there are per- 
‘“¢ sons who believe that the pecuniary difference to Lancashire has 
“ amounted to between 20,000,000/. and 40,000,000. sterling. What- 
“ever the amount, it must have been enormous, and there is conse- 
‘ quently every reason to hope that the wealth of the district will be 
“found able to continue to make the sacrifices that have already been 
“commenced, and that may be essential during the winter. It is 
“ believed, moreover, that the pressure of these sacrifices will induce 
“an increased readiness to meet the outlay for new machinery for 
“the more general use, not only of Indian cotton, but of the various 
“ fibres that may be adopted as substitutes. It is asserted in some 
* quarters that much reluctance to run any risk even in this respect 
‘has been manifested, but when it is found that it is only by such 
“ means that employment can be created so as to lessen the relief 
“‘ rates, an impulse will be imparted to the exercise of ingenuity ana 
“the embarking of capital, which may have a most important and 
“ salutary bearing on the industrial skill of the country.” * 

It may be remarked as regards the other Unions, that the distress 
in Coventry and Nottingham arose upon the French Reciprocity 
Treaty coming into operation; and, that the pauperism in both unions 
has considerably declined from the highest point recently attained ; 
though, it is still much above its average level. Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Birmingham, Ecclesall, Bierlow, Leeds, and Sheffield, suffered by the 
stoppage of their export trade to America; but, the table satisfactorily 
shows, that, with the approach of summer, the pauperism in all 
those unions greatly diminished ; and, that in respect to Leeds, it is 
now so low, as to indicate a very active demand for labour in the 
great centre of the woollen trade. 


* «Times ” City article, 9th August. 
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Statement of the Number of Persons (exclusive of Lunatics in Asylums and Vagrants), 
of each of the Nine Months, 





] 2 5 6 “if 
Number of Persons 
Population 
Unions, &c. in 1862. 
1861. 
November. | December. January. February. March. 
CHESHIRE. No. No. No. No, No. 
Macclesfield.............000s00000- GLSR1F 2,602 2,871 3,045 3,148 2,696 
SCOCK PONE < secesscsctsuevnneacsd 94,361 2,123 2,308 3/21 4,494 4,573 
LANCASHIRE. 
Ashton-under-Lyne ........ 134,761 2,220 2,486 4,293 4,639 5,158 
Barton-upon-Irwell _........ 39,050 853 924 936 950 O17 
Dlack Waris cicinctshetetelns 119,937 4,519 5,278 7,233 9,274 10,060 
WSO EOI 2 osco scares mccrmncaoiss 130,270 3,750 3,895 4,169 4,251 4,282 
BRUETUOY eacosicssscevstncoh ovate: 75,588 1,632 1,694 1,998 | 2,516 2,638 
HEY icinaiecenme meta 101,142 2,151 2,042 3,204 3,693 3,049 
Orbe yp treats deekeetnsaeees: 41,679 1,530 1,748 1,952 2,039 1,900 
Re OPIDON Se cevisssirons emwicises 169,573 2,892 3,144 3,528 = Prop Fs) 3,884 
CCHIECL OG tics ston sceesecousesvee- 20,476 765 WS) 870 947 867 
Elaslingden (12) iiisscsccovesenet 69,782 1,070 1423 1,656 1,987 1,673 
Liverpool, parish i... 269,733 15,684 15,864 18,024 42.618*) 28,287 
Manchester, township........ 185,040 T,707 9,494 11,356 11,904 12,773 
CAAA Hock eet ean: T11,267 2,109 2,167 2,652 2,942 A,022 
PRESET p:sc.savatssases oscar 110,488 5,641 7,021 9,859 11,574 11,507 
POSE WICH ferasgensssiiea cosanonavance 2054.76 674 lak 812 816 801 
Frochdale 5. cii..cdon sess 91,758 Qr070 2,072 3,667 ALU35 4,239 
Salford sivendnaridectiestuie ORs 24 3,150 3,731 4,307 4,334 4,411 
IW AETIQOTON: <0 csccecinactoncesonis 43,788 1,435 1,583 1,704 1,709 L734 
NO EEAIL ooo ratrantasctressetee tive 945559 2,765 2,843 2,945 3,052 2,969 
NoTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Wottinpham ..Ac.c.cccsass.. 755753 5,382 5,609 6,206 6,154 6,075 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Stoke-upon-Trent, parish 9715292 2,491 2,610 2,915 2,843 2,830 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham, parish .,....... 212,810 12,771 13,284 13,314 11,627 10,654 
COVODIT GY 6 Giccesncs oonnsisinvcesres 41,647 4,049 4,285 4,556 4,715 4,425 
YorxK, W. R. 

Ecclesall Bierlow _............ 63,618 2,955 3,241 3,330 2,916 2,788 
Leeds, township .........00000 L17,553 3,246 3,434 3,999 3,528 3,413 
SHethield ” ycearasscenesveee ee 128,929 8,153 8,935 9,645 8,494 1,426 
POURIS: cos snesssconcs 2,801,881 $106,742 | 116,496 || 135,453 | 165,112* | 149,681 









































* The excessive number of this week was entirely due to the increase occasioned at Liverpool 


Note.—The figures above are abstracted from a paper of the past session, viz., House of ; 
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in receipt of Relief in the Distressed Unions of the North of England, in the last Week 
ended with July, 1862. 









































8 9 10 1 12 13 14 
Receiving Relief. Increase Ratio per Cent. 
per Cent. in > of 
upers aupers j 
1862. in Fuly, 1862, as| to Panalption, var con 
_ compared as 
April. May. Fane. July. with July, 1861. | Week of July. 
No. No. No. No. Per cnt. Per cut, CHESHIRE. 
2,837 2,984 2,972 2,959 28 4°81 Macclesfield 
5,081 5,406 6,038 | 7,241 400 7°67 Stockport 
LANCASHIRE. 
6,758 8,434 9,632 | 11,964 582 8°88 Ashton-under-Lyne 
912 918 963 Tis 7 48 2°91 Barton-upon-Irwell 
9,998 10,685 11,543 | 12,028 338 10°03 Blackburn 
4,235 4,449 4,491| 4,446 41 3-4] Bolton 
3,004 Soke 3,398 3,570 170 4°72 Burnley 
3,708 3,734 3,866 4,400 126 4°35 Bury 
2,003 2,190 2,402 2,369 84 5°68 Chorley 
3,893 4,279 4,509 AT i 96 3°19 Chorlton 
1,020 1,030 1,025 1,000 470 4°88 Clitheroe 
1,657 1,663 1,769 2,304 176 3°37 Haslingden 
18,214 16,734 15,572 |. 15,351 16 5°69 Liverpool,. parish 
12,296 12,795 14,255 | 16,817 189 9°09 Manchester, township 
3,042 2,969 3,065 4,180 150 3°76 Oldham 
10,895 11,826 12,145 | 12,525 304 11°34 Preston 
780 830 876 948 55 4°63 Prestwich 
4,477 45544 4,396 5,129 156 5°59 Rochdale 
4,506 4,455 4,640 ee | 109 4°96 Salford 
1,670 1,642 1,642 1,686 39 3°85 Warrington 
as 2 3,619 3,626 Secae 43 3°99 Wigan 
NoTriNGHAMSHIRE. 
5,736 5,099 4,785 4,512 220. 5°96 Nottingham 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
2,054 2,576 2,505 2 5ito 6 3°52 Stoke-upon-Trent, psh. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
10,068 9,971 9,543 9,314 10 4°38 Birmingham, parish 
3,053 1,799 1,270| 1,416 56T 3°40 Coventry 
York, W. R. 
2,586 2,286 2,168 2,101 29T 3°33 Ecclesall Bierlow 
3,414 3,264 3,143 3,070 I 2°61 Leeds, township 
7,387 6,750 6,411 6,400 Dit 4°96 Sheffield 
139,389 | 140,075 | 142,650 | 153,845 is 5°49 Totals 





by the prevalence of easterly winds, which stopped the principal business of the port. 
t Decrease. 
Commons, No. 502. The last column of ratios, however, was computed for this table. 
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Statistics of the GenNERAL Hosrirats of Lonpon, 1861. 


Tre tables which follow embody the facts for the Year 1861, for- 
warded from the several General Hospitals of London, in pursuance 
of the resolutions passed at a meeting held at Guy’s Hospital on 
21st June, 1861, at the instance of Thomas Turner, Esq., Treasurer 
of the Hospital.* 


1. That this meeting considers it of the utmost importance that the metropo- 
litan hospitals should adopt one uniform system of registration of patients. 

2. That this meeting recommends, that at every metropolitan hospital, there 
be kept one or more books, which shall comprise the following particulars relating 
to the patients :—the Age, Sex, Social Relation (Mar., Single, Wid.), Occupation, 
Name of Disease, or Injury, Date of Admission and Discharge, Result, Days in 
Hospital, and a column for remarks. 

3. That in the case of those hospitals which have not yet adopted a system of 


* The following gentlemen were present at the meeting:—From St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, Dr. Edwards; Guy’s Hospital, Dr. Barlow and Dr. Steele; 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Dr. Barker; The London Hospital, Dr. Little; St. George’s 
Hospital, Dr. Dickenson; King’s College Hospital, Dr. Guy and Mr. Blyth; 
The Middlesex Hospital, Dr. Stewart and Mr. Moore; St. Mary’s Hospital, 


Dr. Broadbent. 


Tasie I.—General Results. (No distinction 
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Remaining Admitted Discharged 
Hospital. lst January, A ToTaL. Well or 
1861. during the Year. Convalescent. 
No. No. No. No. 
St. Bartholomew’s ............ 559 5,565 6,124 4,409 
RUT Secuencia 493 4,867 5,360 2,003 
et PROMI SA osen oss 443 3,892 4,335 1,946 
EsOWGOW  cxsccctatductrcccse ones 351 4,169 4,520 2,054 
Ste Giéoree sf fs 0. dere 335 3,646 3,981 1,605 
F NEIAGIESER,. iS cs tecennns 223 2,042 2,200 1,813 
Gs WERE SL et cas siacaee 131 1,691 B,e22 1,016 
Westminster .............cceeee- 143 1,522 1,665 1,343 
King’s Collég@ «..icSsis.... 120 L382 1,452 726 
University ,, <a Eveaeor 100 1,286 1,386 655 
Roytl Fee) Nets. Merde 79 1,190 1,269 760 
Charing Cross te iiiieviccrrn 98 925 5,023 843 
Metropolitan Free ............ 8 146 154 65 
Great Northern ................ ) 145 150 132 
Totals, - snnccvirerdes 3,088 32,418 395,506 19,950 


t+ The figures given for this hospital are those supplied to the Statistical Department 


hospital, the full returns supplied by the 
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registration embracing the above particulars, it is recommended that they employ a 
register book containing all the annexed particulars in printed columns :— 


Number of Patient. | Date of Admission. | Name. | Residence (Street and Parish). | Medical 
Officer. | Ward. | Age. | Male. | Female. | Soc. Relat. (M. S. W.) | Occupation. | Name of 
Disease or Injury. | Date of Discharge. | Result. | Days in Hospital. | Remarks. 


It is further suggested that the first set of headings commencing with ‘‘ Number,” 
and terminating with “ Ward,” be printed on the left hand page, and that the 
remainder be placed on the right hand page of the Register; and it will also be 
found convenient if each page of the register book should be ruled to contain either 
25, 50, or 100 horizontal lines, each line to give the particulars of an individual 
case. 

4. That this meeting recommends, that as far as practicable in the column of 
the register book headed Disease or Injury, the nomenclature employed by the 
Registrar-General be adopted, with the additions contained in the forms submitted 
by Miss Nightingale to the International Statistical Congress. 

5. That the Council of the Statistical Society having kindly undertaken to 
publish in their Journal some of the leading statistics of the metropolitan 
hospitals, if provided annually with the necessary information, the authorities 
of the several metropolitan hospitals be requested, at the close of each year, to 
draw up and communicate to that Society a summary of the statistics of the 
hospital for the year ; such summary to comprise the data tabulated in the manner 
represented on the accompanying form. 

6. That it be suggested to the authorities of the several metropolitan hospitals, 
that it will be of great public advantage if they will also publish annually a full 
report of the statistics of disease treated within the hospital, following, as far as 
practicable, the arrangement and nomenclature employed by the Registrar-General 
and by Miss Nightingale in the paper referred to in the third resolution. 

7. That in the opinion of this meeting, it is essential there should be in every 
hospital an officer charged specially with the duty of attending to the registration 
of patients. 

THOMAS TURNER, Chairman. 


of Sex, or of Medical or Surgical Cases.) 









































Discharged Remaining | 
Relieved. Unrelieved. for Died. lst January, | Hospital. 
Special Reasons, 1862. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
a 293 303 597 522 | St. Bartholomew’s 
1,431 309 126 458 483 | Guy’s 
1,461 77 19 380 452 | St. Thomas’s 
1,474 23 264 350 395 London 
1,682 26 36 318 314 St. George’s 
— = — 239° 213 Middlesex + 
384 50 62 174 136 St. Mary’s 
— — — 149 157 Westminster 
348 86 23 143 126 King’s College 
422 42 11 144 112 University ,, 
301 20 36 80 72 Royal Free 
— = — 77 103 Charing Cross 
58 3 4 10 14 Metropolitan Free 
== a — 12 6 Great Northern 
7,561 929 884 3,131 3,065 Totals 


of the Board of Trade. Through the absence from England of the registrar of the 
other hospitals could not be obtained. 
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Taste I1.—WMedical and Surgical 


Medical Wards. 





Hospital. 


























Remaining | Admitted Dis- Remaining 
Ist January,| during TOUATs Died. lst January, 
1861 the Year. charged. 1862. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
St. Bartholomew’s ............ 219 2,181 2,400 1,788 408 211 
iy SB. ceitece hoe ee eee 221 2,120 2,34] 1,834 303 204 
St. Thomarw) ction: 179 2,044 2,223 15770 264 189 
TOR AGii Oe 2:7 cca 103 1,256 1,359 1,098 161 100 
St. George's. ier ontadis 116 13675 1,791 1,478 195 118 
Nitddlesex. sc, : temic: a ve — —_ — —- 
St, Waly 6: sees at vedios 61 893 954 784 109 61 
Westminster’ jack acc desw — — oo — — — 
King’s College ...........000. 57 655 712 557 95 60 
Dnitversity “5/2 hichaitnron. 52 614 666 530 89 47 
Royal Pree i066. 25 297 322 265 34 25 
Charing (Cross <...s6s.iiesioodies 39 435 474 390 51 33 
Metropolitan Free ............ 2 76 78 65 6 7 
Great Northern ................ 2 24 26 22 4 a 
AORGUS yd serehidteasde 1,076 125270 |) 133346 10,574. 4. L720 1,053 
TasiE I1].—Average Number of 
All Cases. Medical 
Hospital. Average Number Resident. ee Average Number 
Males. Females. Total. Residence. Males. Females. 
No. No. No. Days. No. No, 
St. Bartholomew’s ............ — — 555 36 a= — 
GGUS. secuckpcdstccorsosioonteeveans: 297 212 509 35 127 98 
St. Thomas's sashes 276 184 460 39 108 93 
BMG pc drecnccasto rte teeaeer, t. 2s 112 325 29 55 46 
Sb, GieOrge’ Sse5 aeeiaden te wcewene: 177 145 322 27 61 62 
AGL ERER ‘i, shnrcceneetries: ~ — —- = — — 
Rb LOTS cncacc,.cnane sasavcione vi 56 142 OL 29 36 
Westminster ...........cccce0ee — — 134 32 — —~ 
King’s College  cSiccuien 64 56 120 33 30 29 
University 5°) hogan: — — — eal — —4 
Royal Pree cag Aeatesbees: 34 45 19 28 12 15 
Charing Cross’. tro... — — — ae << ae . 
Metropolitan Free ............ 5 4 yy 27 2 3 7 
Great Norther <i.) haan.. 8 2 10 26 — — 4 
Average 


Tothls 3 ccna. 1,151 828 2,668 31 424 382 
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Cases, without distinction of Sex. 





Surgical Wards. 








Remaining | Admitted Dis- Remaining Hospital. 
Ist January,| during ToTAL. Died. lst January, 
1861. the Year. charged. 1862. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
340 3,384 3,724 3,224 189 ould St. Bartholomew’s 
272 2,747 3,019 2,585 155 279 . Guy’s 
264 1,848 2,12 1,733 116 263 St. Thomas’s 
248 2,913 3,161 2yh47 189 255 London 
219 1,971 2,190 1,871 123 196 St. George’s 
oo — — — — -—— Middlesex 
76 798 874 734 65 75 St. Mary’s 
— — — — — — Westminster 
63 677 740 620 54 66 King’s College 
48 672 720 600 55 65 University ,, 
54 893 947 852 46 49 Royal Free 
59 490 549 453 26 70 Charing Cross 
6 70 76 65 4 a Metropolitan Free 
3 121 124 110 8 6 Great Northern 





pe | 


1,652 16,584 | 18,236 || 15,564 | 1,030 1,642 Totals 





Patients and Mean Residence. 





Cases. Surgical Cases. 





Resident. Mean Average Number Resident. Mean Hospital, 
Total. Residence. Males. Females. Total, Residence. | 
Days. No. - : Days. 
28 — 44 St. Bartholomew’s 
35 170 34 Guy’s 
33 168 50 St. Thomas’s 
30 158 28 London 
24 29 St. George’s 
— a Middlesex 
26 35 St. Mary’s 
— me Westminster 
31 35 King’s College 
—— — University ,, 
29 28 Royal Free 
_- . — Charing Cross 
21 32 Metropolitan Free 
— oom Great Northern 
Average Average 


28 35 Totals 
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Taste 1V.—Rate of Mortality. 


















Ali Cases. Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
Hospital. Males Males Males 
Males. | Females. and Males. | Females. and Males. | Females. and 
Females. Females. Females. 


















Pr. cnt.| Per cnt. | Per ent. 















Pr. cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt. § Pr. cut.| Per cnt. | Per cnt. 























St. Bartholomew’s .. — — 10°7 -— — 18°7 — — 5°6 
oo a er eee emacs ee 10°4 8°5 9°4 16% 1.4176 14°1 6°4 4°4 5°6 
et: Thoma §.< cous. 10°6 o-2 9°7 14°8 10°5 kis 51 5°0 es 
BOnGOn- | dsccctietecances 7°9 O23 8:4 140 } 25 12°8 5°9 7°6 6°5 
Dt. George’s, ..scdosens 10°1 6°9 8°3 13:2 8°6 10°9 7°4 4°4. 5°6 
Middlesex. cicnccecce — _—- laa oo — — = — = 
Ot. Wiany e. ot.c uke 11°8 8°1 10°1 13°6 9°6 W1-5 = 10-2 5°9 8°5 
Westminster ............ “= _- 9°6 — — —_ — — —_ 
King’s College............ 13°8 i 10°7 2073 8°6 14°5 9-1 6°4 8:0 
University 5 cAssos. — — ii-2 — — 14°5 — —_ 8°2 
Royal Bree. ccasscnecss 6°2 61 6°0 11°9 9°4 10°5 7°0 3°3 4°8 
Charing Cross............ — —- 8°3 _— — he7 — a 5°3 
Metropolitan Free ....| 5:0 7°0 6°8 7°8 gra 7°9 2°6 7°38: 5:7 
Great Northern ........ —- — 8°2 oa a 16°4 — — 6.6 

AVETARE: «evens, — —_ 9°5 — —_ 42°9 — — 5°6 





General Wards 


Special Wards. G 1 and Special Wards. 
(Medical and Surgical). ee ae 




















Hospital. ea 
: ate 
Admitted. |} Died. Admitted. | Died. | Admitted. Died. of 
Mortality. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. Per cnt. 
St. Bartholomew’s ....} 4,702 525 863 13 5,565 538 10°7 
COGS sh teaicsuaier 4,072 458 795 nil 4,867 458 9°4 
SE. POMS Bec cccose: — — — — — — i 
Londons: tad cits: -- — No account} kept. 4,169 350 8°4 
St. George’s,.in.......000 3,646 318 nil nil 3,646 318 8°3 
Middlesex: "cj cacc, oon ao a — —- = 
Diba VERRY ie it yeuib 1,582 168 109 3 1,691 171 10°71 
Westminster ............ 1,514 149 nil nil 1,514 149 9°6 
King’s College............ 1,295 143 37 nil 1,332 143 | [O72 &@ 
Uniwersity *),° ccc: 1,247 144 4] nil 1,288 144 11:2 @ 
Royal Pree: socs.isssse- —_ — — — — — — = 
Charing Cross ............ 925 id nil nil 925 77 83 
Metropolitan Free .... 146 10 nil nil 146 10 68 @ 
Great Northern ........ — — —- — o— ~~ — ; 
Average Average 3 
Totals S050%: 19,129 | 1,992 10°4 1,845 16 125,143 | 2,358 9°4 3 


Note.—In all these tables the blanks (—) must be understood to imply an absence of infor- 
mation. The information comprised in Table V respecting Special Wards, was supplied by the 
several hospitals i in answer to a circular letter sent by the Honorary Secretaries of the Statistical 
Society. The inquiry was suggested by the wide differences existing in the rates of mortality in 
hospitals having many circumstances in common. 
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1.—Tenth Italian Scientific Congress. 


A crrcuLaR, dated Sienna, 8th April, 1862, announcing the meeting 
of the Tenth Italian Scientific Congress in that city, in September (1862), 
has been received by the Society. The circular is signed by the President- 
General Professor Francesco Puccinotti, and the WSecretaries- General 
Professors Giovanni Campani and Valerio Castellini, and the following is a 
translation of its principal contents :— 


« The Italian Scientific Congresses, prevented from meeting by the political 
events which have taken place in the Peninsula during the last fourteen years, are 
now returning to new life under the happy auspices of a politically regenerated 
Italy. 

* Tt being necessary now to give effect to what was determined by the Extra- 
ordinary Congress of the Italian scientific world held in Florence in the past 
autumn, scientific reunions (renovated and considerably amplified and extended in 
accordance with the new general regulation there decreed) ought in the present 
year to be revived in this city—formerly chosen, as it was, for the seat of the tenth 
re-union at the Ninth Scientific Congress assembled at Venice in 1847. 

“ The gratifying duty now devolves upon us of publicly announcing, that the 
Communal Council of Sienna, for the purpose of offering to the scientific gentlemen 
who will be there assembled, some token of their high consideration, that may 
accord in a marked manner with the general scope of their re-union—have deter- 
mined to place at the disposal of the General Presidency the sum of 3,000 Italian 
lire (about 125/.) to defray the expense of any inquiries or experiments that the 
Congress may desire to undertake or elucidate. 

«For the information of those who may take part in the Congress, it will be as 
well to call their attention to those parts of the regulation which hereafter must be 
literally observed. They are as follows :— 

« «Art. 1V. The Congress is divided into two principle sections, viz. :— 

«1, Physical, Mathematical, and Natural Sciences. 

«< ¢2,. Moral and Social Sciences. 

« ¢«The first section comprises nine classes:—1. Physics and Mathematics ; 
2. Chemistry and Pharmacy; 38. Mineralogy, Geology, and Palxontology ; ; 
4. Botany; 5. Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, and Physiology; 6. Medicine; 
7. Surgery ; 8. Agriculture and Veterinary Surgery ; 9. Technology. 

« «The second section is sub-divided into five classes:—1. Archeology and 
History; 2. Philology and Languages; 3. Political Economy and Statistics ; 
4. Philosophy and Law ; 5. Education (or System of Teaching). 
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“< Art. V. It is decreed that the following are eligible to be Members of the 
Congress :——Those who are associates of academies, or of other institutions that 
publish their proceedings ; the directors of schools or scientific establishments ; all 
instructing professors and professors by appointment; and the official superiors of 
learned bodies. Gentlemen who may not be Italians, will, on the proposition of 
three members of the Congress, be permitted to take part in the proceedings. 

« «Art. VI. At each Congress, any Italian scientific gentleman who may wish 
to join it, must state to which class or classes he intends to attach himself, and pay 
at the time of admission a subscription of 20 lire (about 16s. 8d.) ’ 

*“« The Congress will be inaugurated at Sienna, on the 14th of September next, 
and terminate on the 27th of the same month. In the meantime it is notified that 
the following honourable gentlemen have been nominated Assessors :— 

* Count Augusto de Gori, Senator of the Kingdom, President of the Royal 
Academy of Critical Physiology of Sienna, Member Ordinary of the Italian Society 
of Political Economy, and Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of Agri- 
culturists. 

* Count Scipione Borghesi, Senator of the Kingdom, Member Ordinary of the 
Royal Academy of Critical Physiology. 

“ Lastly, we respectfully ask the representatives of Literary and Scientific 
Institutions ; the superior civil authorities, both judicial and administrative; the 
heads of special departments ; and the directors of industrial undertakings, to take 
part in whatever may specially concern them in the present convocation.” 


IIl.—Railways in India, 1861-2. 


« Mr. JuLAND DANVERS, Government Director of the Indian Railway Com- 
panies, has just presented to the Secretary of State in Council an elaborate Report 
on Railways in India for the year 1861-2. The subject has at present considerable 
interest, as well because it is indicative of advancing civilization and commercial 
enterprise in our Eastern dominions, as because English capital, seeking investment, 
has for some time past set very much in that direction. From the report of 
Mr. Danvers, therefore, we cull some of the more important particulars. 

“ He states that the progress in the works on the railways in India has been 
steadily continued during the past year; that an expenditure of about 7,000,0002. 
has been incurred, and 760 miles of new line have been opened for traffic. Of the 
East Indian Railway, 1,364 miles in length, 563 miles had been opened in 
January, 1862; of the Great Indian Peninsula, 1,266 miles long, 437 miles had 
been opened; of the Madras, 850 miles long, 2983; of the Bombay and Baroda, 
310 miles long, 1323; the Scinde, 114 miles long, bad been wholly opened ; of the 
Great Southern, 784 miles in length, 48 had been opened; and of the Caleutta 
and South-Eastern, 29 miles long, 16 had been opened. The first Punjab, 
252 miles long; the second ditto, 280 miles; and the Hastern Bengal, 110 miles, 
are all in course of construction, and no part of them has yet been opened. It will 
be remembered that the works on three sections of railway which had been 
sanctioned were suspended, viz., the branch of the East Indian Railway from 
Allahabad to Jubbulpore, the extension of the Punjab line from Lahore to Delhi, | 
and the section between Sholapore and Bellary on the Bombay and Madras line. 
Arrangements have recently been made with the East Indian Railway Company, 
who have funds for the purpose, to commence operations on the first of these lines, 
and the Punjab Railway Company have been authorized to take- measures for 
issuing shares to the extent of 2,500,000/. for the second, and to raise such an 
amount at once as shall be sufficient to allow the more formidable works, such as 
bridges, to be commenced this year. Advantage has been taken of the suspension 
of the last section, half of which appertains to the Great Indian Peninsula, and 
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half to the Madras Company, to make a more extended examination of the country 
through which the line passes, for the purpose of ascertaining whether a more 
advantageous route than that originally decided upon may not be found. 

“The approaching completion of the main lines has drawn the attention 
of Government and of the public to various schemes, which, either directly or 
indirectly, should prove valuable auxiliaries to the railways. The first of these is a 
system of cross roads to connect the railway stations with the existing high roads 
of the country. This work has been vigorously undertaken by the local authorities 
in various districts. The Home Government has also recently sanctioned the 
execution, by the direct agency of local officers, of a light railway from the iron 
works on the Kumaon Hills, to Koorjah in the Dooab. It was mentioned in a 
former report that Mr. Hardy Wells had been deputed to examine and report upon 
the subject, and this line is one of a system of railway and road communication in 
the provinces of Rohilcund and Oude submitted by him to the Government of 
India. The other projects have been taken up by persons of enterprise in this 
country. 

*« Some idea of the work done in this country in connection with Indian rail- 
roads, may be formed from the fact that up to December last 2,459,928 tons of 
materials had been despatched to India by the railway companies. On this service 
3,012 ships were employed, of which thirty-nine have been lost. The value of the 
materials sent out was about 12,000,000/., and the amount paid for insurance about 
318,756/., being on an average 2/. 12s. per cent. The total amount of losses sus- 
tained in the transport, is about 250,000/., being less than 24 per cent. on the 
value of the materials despatched. The losses were in each case fully covered. 
But, besides recovering from the underwriters 250,000/. for the materials lost, the 
companies also received considerable snms for general averages, so that the difference 
between the aggregate amount paid for premiums on insurance and the amount of 
losses, was very small. 

“On the Ist of January, 1861, the number of proprietors in the Indian rail- 
ways was 17,118, and the paid-up capital, 25,887,0507. The year before it was 
15,224, and the paid-up capital, 22,920,0002. During the past year, the share- 
holders have increased to 19,469, and the share capital to 31,308,909/., in addition 
to which, 11,756,2497. is held in debentures by 6,621 persons. These facts show 
that the Indian railway interest in this country has become a very important one. 
It is a noteworthy circumstance that, out of 34,329 persons employed on the open 
lines, on the 30th of October last, 32,148 were natives of the country. 

** The financial position of the companies is more satisfactory than could have 
been expected at the commencement of the year. It was at that time apprehended 
that the companies themselves would be unable to raise the necessary funds for 
their operations during the year, and power was given to the Secretary of State in 
Council by Parliament, to raise money in this country to meet any deficiency. 
Certain sections of line were also suspended, in order that the expenditure might be 
so limited as to afford better facilities for raising the amount absolutely required to 
prevent loss and delay on lines in course of execution. After a time, however, the 
state of the money market improved; and the growing confidence of the public in 
the resources of India, consequent on the actual improvement in its finances, was 
practically demonstrated by the steady demand which arose for Indian securities, 
including railway stock and debentures. Between the Ist of May and the end of 
December, 1861, a sum of 4,648,6417. had been raised by the companies, and this 
has been since increased by upwards of 4,000,000/. The Government were thus 
relieved from the necessity of raising any money on their behalf. While the sum 
thus raised by the companies has been more, the expenditure has been less than 
was expected. It was calculated that 6,000,0002. would be spent in India, and 
2,000,0002. in England. In India the actual expenditure had been about 
5,150,000/.; in England, 1,700,0002. The probable expenditure by the railway 
companies for the year 1862-3, may be taken to be 7,100,0002. Towards meeting 
this outlay, there was a balance to the credit of the companies on the Ist of May, 
of about 2,400,000/. There should be a balance of about 1,000,0002. on the Ist of 
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May, 1863. ‘To provide the whole amount thus required, about 6,000,0002. will 
therefore have to be raised during the present year. Of the sum of 8,668,6171. 
raised during the past year, 3,745,838. was by shares, and 4,922,779/. by deben- 
tures. At the beginning of the official year, the share capital was 27,559,688/., the 
debentures 6,835,7701., total 34,395,458/. The whole amount of capital now 
issued, accordingly reaches 43,065,890/., consisting of shares or stock 31,308,641/., 
debentures, convertible into shares, 6,922,949/7., debentures, not convertible, 
4,833,300/. Works, which will cost about 57,500,000/., have been sanctioned ; a 
sum of 53,500,000/., has been guaranteed, and the remainder will be guaranteed as 
required. Of this 43,000,0002. has been raised, and of this last, 40,600,000Z. has 
been expended. 

“In giving 57,520,000/. as the amount estimated to complete the undertakings, 
Mr. Danvers guards himself against encouraging the expectation that this sum may 
not be exceeded. Past experience would unfortunately lead to the impression that 
very likely it will. A double line of rails will in some places be necessary to meet 
the requirements of the traffic, and the same reason will probably be brought 
forward to justify the purchase of additional locomotive power and rolling stock. 
It is true that these causes for increased capital may not be considered unsatisfactory, 
for such outlay ought at once to produce a corresponding increase in the receipts. 
There are, however, no data upon which to found an exact calculation, the average 
cost per mile, upon the whole, is about 12,360/.; but before the railways are com- 
pletely finished, including a small allowance of double lines, 18,000/. will probably 
be nearer the mark, which would make the total capital required upwards of 
60,000,000/. The sum paid by the railway companies out of their profits towards 
the liquidation of guaranteed interest, only amounted to about 1,250,000/7. The 
balance, more than 5,000,000/., is recoverable by Government from half the net 
receipts in excess of 5 per cent. The annual amount due from the Government 
for interest is now upwards of 2,000,000/. 

«The annual earnings of the railways for the year ending the 30th of June 
last (the latest date to which the account of net receipts have been received), did 
not amount to a sixth of this sum, but a great portion of the capital to which the 
guaranteed interest: applies is, of course, still altogether unproductive. The lines 
yielding the above profits do not represent half the capital which has been expended, 
and the work they are doing is moreover but a fraction of what they will do. The 
detached portions of line which are open, the imperfect communication between 
many stations and the existing roads of the country, the unsettled arrangements 
for conducting the traffic, and the still experimental state of the question of rates 
and fares, render it very difficult, if not impossible, to anticipate, by estimates or 
calculations, the results that may be obtained when the various works are fully 
completed. 

“Mr. Danvers remarks that the question of rates and fares naturally leads to 
an inquiry into the effects they will have upon the price in the market of the pro- 
duce of the country, more especially cotton. He gives a detailed account of imports 
of cotton into this country during the last three years, showing how greatly the 
supply from India has been increased in consequence of the price which the com- 
modity has commanded in Lancashire. The charge for conveying cotton by rail- 
way is now from 1d. to 1}d. per ton per mile. The mode hitherto adopted of 
carrying it by bullocks and in country carts, involves an expense of about 3d. or 
33d. per ton per mile, and the cotton is so much injured during its transit, that the 
cost of conveyance really amounts to about 43d. per ton. The railway charges of 
1d. and 13d. exhibit, therefore, a very favourable contrast, and will enable the 
merchant to reduce the price at Manchester to 4/. or 4d. 10s. a ton, or nearly a 
halfpenny per pound for all cotton brought from a distance of 300 miles in the 
interior.’”— Tumes. 
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IlI.—Census of South Australia, 1861. 


Tne South Australian Register has the following interesting article on 
the formal report of the Census Commissioner :— 


«“ We have just received from the Chief Secretary’s office a large volume of 
nearly 200 pages, embodying the whole of the information collected on the taking 
of the census in April, 1861, and accompanied by a valuable introductory report, 
written by Mr. J. Boothby, the superintendent of census. It represents, appa- 
rently with great accuracy, the present state of the colony in all the following 
matters :—Ages of the people, occupation of the people, civil or conjugal condition 
of the people, education of the people, nationalities of the people, year of entering 
the colony, dwellings of the people, sick and infirm, and the aborigines, 

““ Most of the subjects here dealt with have been noticed during the course 

of their publication in separate returns ; but our readers will doubtless find a résumé 
of the whole work useful and interesting. Commencing with the area of the pro- 
vince, we find its computed area to be about 200,000,000 acres, and the estimated 
area of the occupied districts altogether amounts to above 35,000,000 acres. The 
number of acres actually alienated from the Crown to the end of December, 1860, 
was 2,233,052, leaving 196,885,512 acres remaining in the Crown’s possession, of 
which 27,063,917 acres were leased for pastoral and other purposes, and 173,590 
acres were surveyed and open for sale. The furthermost points from the capital 
reached by the collectors were, it is said, to the north, about 500 miles; to the 
west, 400 miles; to the south-east, 300 miles; and 90 miles to the south. ‘The 
duty of collection in those very remote districts devolved upon the mounted police, 
and the success attending that portion of the enumeration is mainly owing to the 
zeal displayed by the members of that force engaged in its performance.’ The total 
population on the 8th April, 1861, was, as our readers are aware, 126,830, concern- 
ing which it is said the increase since 1855 was 41,641 persons; natural increase, 
20,628 ; excess of immigration over emigration, 20,407. The natural increase 
during the last six years has, therefore, it is remarked, added nearly a fourth to the 
population, and immigration has given the same increase. At these rates it follows 
that the population will double itself in less than twelve years; but without the 
aid of immigration, trusting alone to the natural increase, it will take about twenty 
years. 
" «© With regard to the distribution of the people, it is said:—‘ It is a matter 
for congratulation, as indicative of future progress, that 85 per cent. of the popula- 
tion are country residents. The rapid settlement of an energetic people upon the 
agricultural lands of the province, employed directly or indirectly in its cultivation, 
and the opening up of new sources of mineral and pastoral wealth in the outer 
districts, cannot fail to produce a fitting reward to their industry and enterprise, 
and to advance the general prosperity. It will be seen that the rural population 
has increased since 1855 by a number equivalent to the total addition to the 
colonists during the last six years, a comparison of the number of residents in 
Adelaide and the country districts in 1855 and 1861 respectively giving the follow- 
ing results :— 

















1855. 1861. Increase. 
City residents) 5s, assssaevess 18,259 18,303 44 
Oar iy lets os 66,939 108,527 41,597 





« ¢ During the last six years the rural population has increased by 41,597 per- 
sons, or 62 per cent., and now bears a proportion of 85°57 of the total population, 
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against 78°56 per cent. of the population in 1855; whilst the residents in the city 
have remained nearly stationary in numbers, and in proportion to the total popu- 
lation have decreased from 21°44 per cent. to 14°43 per cent. Although, doubtless, 
many who were formerly residents in the city have removed into the interior to 
minister to the wants of many rapidly-increasing centres of population, a preference 
for the surrounding villages and suburbs (which have increased to a large extent) as 
places of residence for persons engaged in the city during the day, has had its effect 
in preventing an increase in the number of citizens.’ 

“In reference to the question of ‘sex,’ we learn that of all the Australian 
colonies South Australia shows the least disproportion in the number of the sexes— 
the males numbering 65,048 and the females 61,782. This near approach to 
equalization, maintained throughout the marriageable ages, has been brought about 
by extensive assisted female immigration, the advantages of which, in increasing 
the ratio of natural increase to the population by the percentage of births over 
deaths, will be disclosed in the coming ten years. An interesting fact bearing on 
this subject is mentioned in the following paragraph :—‘ The proportion of males to 
females is of all ages 51:29 per cent. of the former to 48°71 of the latter, or an 
excess of 2°58 per cent. of males. At the early age (under 5) it is only slightly in 
favour of the males, viz., °19 per cent. This seems to indicate that here—as has 
been proved to be the case elsewhere—more female than male children outlive the 
period of infancy, as the total number of births of boys always exceeds that of 
girls, in this colony the difference being as much as 108 boys to 100 girls. In 
childhood,—5 to 14 years,—the numbers more closely approximate, the difference 
being only ‘06 per cent. In the next period of age—15 to 20, and even up to 
25 years of age—the females predominate; but of the whole adult population the 
males exceed by 2°81 per cent.—a considerable improvement upon the position at 
the census of 1855, when the excess of adult males was nearly 5 per cent. 

** With regard to age, the census shows the following result :—-In a population 
of 126,830 souls, 19:11 per cent. are in infancy; 24°56 per cent. are in years 
of childhood ; 10°66 per cent. are between 15 and 21; and 45°67 per cent. of the 
whole number are adults, of whom 24°24 per cent. are males, and 21°48 per cent. 
are females. In 1855 the preportion of adult males was 25 per cent. and of adult 
females 21 per cent. ‘The ‘ occwpations of the people,’ are dealt with in a chapter 
which gives some interesting particulars concerning the extent of labour employed 
in farming. It is said :-— 

« «Tt may here be stated that the return of cultivated land in the season of 
1855-6 gave thirty-eight acres to each farmer ; in 1860-61 the cultivated land was 
sixty acres to each agriculturist. It appears that, whilst the number of farmers 
has increased one-third only, the breadth of land under crop has more than doubled 
during the last six years. This extension of operations may indicate progress in 
the agricultural interest ; but as we find that there is now only one farm servant to 
every fifty-three acres cultivated, where six years ago there was one labourer for 
every thirty-nine acres under crop, it follows that less labour is now bestowed upon 
the land than in 1855, and leads to the supposition that less produce, and con- 
sequently less profit, awaits agricultural operations than would be the case were a 
greater amount of labour expended in the tillage of our farms. 

«*¢ With reference to the above, it should be borne in mind, on the one hand, 
that farmers’ sons ‘assisting on farms’ are included amongst the ‘ farm labourers,’ 
of whom, therefore, a large number are youths from 10 to 14: years of age, phy- 
sically incapable of performing the work of an able-bodied man ; and, on the other. 
hand, that a certain proportion of persons tilling the small parcels of land of which 
they are proprietors, tends to swell the list of farmers, as they would be so 
returned, although probably acting during a great part of the year as employés 
rather than as employers. " 

«“«The stockholders in 1855 numbered 237, against 392 in 1861—an increase 
of 65 per cent., and their station employés have increased from 1,338 to 3,099, or 
nearly 132 per cent. The proportion to the whole population in 1855 of persons 
engaged in squatting was 1°85 per cent., against 2°75 per cent. in 1861. In addi- 
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tion to the above, nine females returned themselves as stockholders, and 394, females 
as employed on stations as hutkeepers, station servants, &c.’ 

“ The educational returns show that about one-half of the children between 
5 and 15 can read and write, about one-fourth can read only, and less than one- 
fourth are wholly uninstructed—a much more favourable state of things than in 
England and Wales, where more than one-half—58 per cent.—of the children 
between 3 and 15 are totally uneducated. The next period, 15 to 21 years, show 
proportions still more encouraging; for nearly 85 per cent. can read and write, viz., 
11,413 out of 13,526 persons, or 5,458 out of 6,459 males, and 5,955 in 7,067 
females ; 698, or 5°16 per cent. only are totally ignorant of the art of reading ; 
therefore, a less percentage at this than any other period of age. Amongst adults, 
it is also gratifying to record that only 4,825, or 8°33 per cent., are unable to read; 
the number able to read and write is 44,718, or 77:20 per cent.; of these, 25,214 
are males, and 19,504 females; 2,792 males and 4,920 females at this period of age 
can ‘read only.’ 

** With reference to the nationalities of the people, concerning which we recently 
published some ample details, the following remarks are made :—‘ As to the periods 
of the colonists’ residence (exclusive of those born here) it appears that 10°63 per 
cent. arrived prior to 1840; 3°95 per cent. between 1840 and 1846; and 24°25 per 
cent. in the next five years, showing that 38:83 per cent. of the present residents 
are colonists of more than ten years’ standing. Between 1851 and 1856, 36:24 
per cent., and since 1856, 22°18 per cent. of the present residents arrived in the 
colony. That so large a proportion of its population are residents of lengthened 
experience of its climate and capabilities, is a fact worthy of record; and whilst it 
should afford encouragement to those who have but recently made South Australia 
their home, may with advantage be made known to those in the old country 
desirous of improving their social and domestic condition by emigration. It appears 
that of the colonists above ten years’ standing, the Germans come next in number 
to the English and Welsh, then the Irish, and afterwards the Scotch. Two-thirds 
of the total immigrants from Ireland having arrived during the last ten years, now 
places the Irish above the German population in numbers; half of the latter have, 
however, been more than ten years in the province.’ 

« We now come to portions of the report concerning which no information has 
been yet published. The first chapter is on ‘ Dwellings,’ and is accompanied by 
tables showing the number of houses in the colony, the number of rooms contained 
in each, and the description of material used. We learn that in 1861 each inha- 
bited dwelling had on the average 5:1 inmates, against 5:04 in 1855, showing that 
the considerable addition to the population has been met by a corresponding 
increase in house accommodation, and that of a superior class, as exhibited in the 
following return of the number of dwellings of each description :— 











1855. 1861. 

Stott, brick, kB. visas. 9,101 17,192 
IWiGOE: oid databace Trine te: 4,709 8,045 
Slab and mud i.....ciceeee. 3,087 2,667 
16,897 27,904 





* Concerning this table, it is said an increase of substantial buildings in the city 
was to be expected, but the extent to which improvements of this nature have been 
effected in the country districts is very great. The following is a comparative 
table :— 
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City. Country. 























1855. 1861. 1855. 1861. 
Stone, brick, &c. ....]| 3,420 4,123 5,681 13,069 
Wiaodt. tee 235 184 4,474 7,861 
Slab and mud ....... 118 45 2,969 2,622 


























3,773 4,352 13,124 23,902 





“ Amongst the inquiries instituted for the first time on the taking of the last 
census, was one relating to the number of sick and infirm people in the colony. 
The result of this inquiry was that the number of persons incapable from sickness 
of following their usual vocations, was 1:03 per cent. of the whole population. The 
deaf, dumb, and blind formed 10 per cent. of this number, and the crippled 
and maimed ‘07 per cent. Another matter new to the census returns is that in 
reference to the aborigines of the colony. An attempt has been made to ascertain 
their numbers and condition, and this, through the instrumentality of the police, 
has been done with, it is supposed, a considerable approach to correctness. The 
following table shows the result of the inquiry :— 





Children. Total. 















































Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Commies. Pnsearcieonae 230 206 1,022 799 
Pastoral districts .... 227 187 1,620 1,605 
"POCA, cvecseern 457 393 2,642 2,404 





«¢ This small number of aborigines is supposed to include all there are in the 
colony, except, perhaps, a few in the Far North. A number nearly equal to one- 
fourth of the healthy adult males are in the employ of settlers.” 


IV.—Deereasing Production of Gold in Victoria (Australia). 


Tue Melbourne Argus, of March, 1862, has the following analysis of 
the Gold Fields Statistics for 1861 :— 


“The Gold Fields statistics for the year 1861, enable us to ascertain the 
productiveness of this branch of our resources, and the extent of the forces 
employed to obtain a given result. The total quantity of gold exported last year 
was 1,967,420 ounces, and the number of persons actually engaged in mining 
pursuits was 100,463. Making a liberal allowance for the quantity of gold con- 
veyed out of the Colony by private hand, which evaded payment of the Export 
Duty, and placing the highest value on the gross produce, we cannot estimate the 
aggregate earnings of our Mining population at more than 8,000,000/. sterling, 
which divided among 100,000 diggers, only gives 80/. per head per annum. But 
even this sum must be considerably in excess of the net earnings of each individual, 
since from the gross product must be deducted the interest on the Mining Plant 
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employed, the cost of the fuel consumed by the steam-engines, and of the timber 
required for stabling, the maintenance of the horses used in connection with the 
whims, pumps, and puddling-machines, and a large sum to represent the deteriora- 
tion of plant, and casualties. 

** Probably 701. a-year would approximate more closely to the average earnings 
of each miner, and the bearing of this fact upon the value of Labour generally in 
this colony, is too important to be overlooked. The income of the digger has 
constituted a standard by which the wages of day labourers have been adjusted ever 
since the discovery of the gold fields. The fluctuations in the wages of the latter 
have been deterinined by those of the former; and the close relation which has 
existed, and continues to exist between the decline in the rate of wages and the 
average earnings of the miners, as a class, will become apparent by a comparison 
of them at the undermentioned rates and periods :— 





1854. 1857. 1861. 

















Farm labourers, per week ................ ion = Bag Oulecs -~15 - 
Stock-keepers, per annum ............... 67 — = 50 - - 40 - = 
BVEASOMS, PEL! GAY co2c csc sensacuvencs ressources T.22, = -~ 16 - - 14 - 
OCS ee ee Cae 18 - - 14 - -~ll - 
General labourers, per Cay.......:....... T2596 = Sf, = 
Miners y PEP ANNUM secxssics destecowrcesves. 130 - - 83. = = £0) ae 





“ The distribution of population on the gold fields, and the proportion borne by 
the mining to the miscellaneous population, as well as by the European to the 
Chinese diggers, disclose some interesting facts. Of the 333,964 persons estimated 
to be resident in the six mining districts, one-third are shown to be engaged in 
mining pursuits. 

“In the Castlemaine district, nearly 50 per cent. of the diggers are Chinese ; 
in Sandhurst and Ararat only 10 per cent.; in Maryborough nearly 20, and in 
Ballarat and Beechworth 25 per cent. Only eight Chinamen are returned as 
engaged in quartz mining, while the numbers of Europeans thus engaged is 14,000. 

« The richest Quartz reefs in the colony are those which are included in the 
Beechworth district, and the poorest in Ballarat; but the enterprise exerted in 
developing their wealth, appears to be in the inverse ratio to their richness; for 
while the reefs in the first named district yield on an average 1 oz. 13 dwts. 23 grs. 
to the ton, and those of Ballarat only 8 dwts. to the ton, yet there are 123 steam- 
engines, with an aggregate of 2,251 horse power employed in quartz mining 
operations in the Ballarat, and only 17 steam-engines, with an aggregate of 222 
horses, similarly employed in the Beechworth district. There are 165 distinct 
quartz reefs proved to be auriferous, and an area of 167 square miles of auriferous 
earth in the Beechworth district, against 117 reefs and 86 miles in the Ballarat 
district; these figures go to prove that whilst capital and machinery have found 
remunerative employment in bringing to light the mineral treasures of a district 
relatively poor in quartz reefs, there is a wide field open to both in a more distant 
and much richer locality, 

** Another discrepancy presents itself in connection with this branch of the 
subject; and that is the relatively small number of persons engaged in Quartz 
mining in Beechworth as compared with Ballarat, the numbers being 2,927 and 
4,085 respectively. Other districts appear to be equally remiss in prosecuting this 
branch of enterprise, for while the statistics before us show that there are 400 
distinct auriferous reefs in the Maryborough district, and that the average yield is 
upwards of one ounce to the ton, we do not find the value of the machinery 
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employed at all commensurate with the magnitude of the field operations, although 
the district contains more quartz miners than either of the other five. 

“ The approximate value of all the mining plant in the colony is stated to be 
1,411,012/., and additional machinery is proposed to be erected upon ground 
recently leased from the Crown, at an outlay of 683,190/. Half of this is intended 
to be employed in the Sandhurst district, and in corroboration of the strictures we 
have made in reference to the slow progress which is exhibited in working the 
quartz reefs in the Beechworth district, we may state that only six leases for 
eighteen acres of ground were in force on the 31st of December last, although it 
includes 165 reefs, and the average yield is the highest in the colony. 

‘** Indeed, the chief value of these statistics is, that while they denote pretty 
accurately both the results of mining enterprise in this colony and the means 
employed, they indicate at the same time the directions in which we are expending 
capital and labour with the least prospect of return, and those, which although 
of superior promise, are altogether overlooked. As a map of the mining industry 
of Victoria, these annual returns are full of interest and instruction, and the best 
proof which can be afforded of the magnitude and stability of this interest, is to be 
found in the fact that the value of the Plant erected on our gold fields for mining 
purposes, will shortly amount to 2,000,000/. sterling.” 


V.— Agriculture in Holland. 


WE obtain the following interesting summary from the Mark Lane 
EHupress :— 


«“ A recent report to the Foreign Office contains some interesting particulars 
on the Agriculture of Holland, a country from which we import large quantities 
of live stock, dairy products, wool, and agricultural produce generally. An abstract 
of the information furnished will, therefore, be useful to our readers. 

‘‘The superficial area of the Netherlands is estimated at nearly 8,000,000 
statute acres, of which 1,722,500 are under tillage, 2,968,200 in pasture, 555,400 
in wood, and 1,747,000 on uncultivated land. The rising price of agricultural 
produce and the increase of population have of late years greatly encouraged the 
application of labour and capital to the reclaiming of heath or bog land, and 
continaed additions are made by the artificial means of enclosure from the sea and 
from the estuaries of the great rivers. No portion of the soil of the kingdom is 
placed beyond the possibility of being reclaimed by its elevation, since the highest 
ground in it, with the exception of a very small portion in the southern part of 
Limburg, does not exceed 360 feet above the mean level of the sea. The manner 
in which the land is protected from the irruption of the waters by dykes is too well 
known to need description here. The products of the soil are in the main similar 
to those of the British Isles; some valuable crops, however, which are either 
unusual or altogether unknown to us, such as madder, tobacco, hemp, and chicory, 
are to be found in the Netherlands. Rye is the grain most raised, occupying an 
extent of land in proportion to that sown with wheat, barley, and oats together, as 
eight to nine, and furnishing the principal food of the lower orders, as well as a 
considerable portion of the ardent spirits they consume. _ It is estimated that the 
quantity of grain grown in the Netherlands is adequate to the consumption of the 
country, in the shape of food, for the population of three million and a~half. The 
average production of wheat to the acre appears to be 21 bushels, oats 334, barley 
29, and rye 15 bushels. Buckwheat is an extensive crop; the annual produce 
3,132,000 bushels, acreage yield nearly 21 bushels. The quantity of potatoes 
grown in 1859 was 31,000,000 bushels, and the average per acre 121 bushels. 
About 2,000,000 bushels of coleseed are raised, the yield being about 25 bushels to 
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the acre, Root crops are receiving more attention. The average yield of mangold- 
wurzel is 10 tons the acre; of clover 1} tons. A large smooth-seeded variety of 
spurrey is cultivated to the extent of about 50,000 acres, being found superior to 
the other pasture grasses in remaining green till a late period in autumn, and often 
throughout the winter, and it yields 25 tons to the acre. It is the most nourish- 
ing, in proportion to its bulk, of all forage, and gives the best flavoured milk and 
butter. Spurrey has been recommended for culture in England, but such a plant 
would never pay the expense of seed and labour even on the poorest soil in this 
country, for we have many better plants. Chicory averages abovt 74 tons to the 
acre in Holland, and tobacco in Utrecht about 1} tons per acre. 

“ To give a further idea of the productive powers of the land, a statement is 
given showing the average produce for ten years, of the different crops upon a 
Jarm of 182 acres, cultivated upon an improved rotation system, in North Brabant. 
This farm obtained the first prize offered by the Royal Agricultural Society of the 
Netherlands in 1858. The soil is heavy clay, of alluvial origin, and very fertile. 
It is perhaps necessary to remark that an extract of the farm accounts was furnished 
with the report, showing that it yields an ample return for the capital, labour, and 
skill expended upon it. The average yield per acre on this farm for ten years was 
—wheat 31 bushels, rye 354, barley 543, oats 653, beans 424, peas 28, coleseed 
26 bushels, flax 117. 3s. 6d. per acre, madder 2 tons, mangold-wurzel 214 tons. One 
piece of ground yielded in 1857 at the rate of 32 tons 16 ewt. of mangold-wurzel 
per acre. 

« The vent of land in the Netherlands is naturally various, depending upon the 
quality of the soil, the situation of the farms, the conditions of the leases, and the 
character of the landholder. There is generally an eager competition for farms, 
which in some parts of the country is taken advantage of by letting them to the 
highest bidder in sealed tenders. In the province of Groningen much of the land 
is held by a fired tenwre, and it is in that part of the country that the farms 
present the most striking appearance of prosperity, and the value of land has made 
the greatest advance. In South Holland, pasture land not in the immediate 
vicinity of a large town lets from 31s. to 34s. an acre. Close to the Hague grass- 
land belonging to the corporation pays a net rent of 5/. an acre, after deducting the 
land-tax and polder (or drainage) expenses, which together amount to about 9 per 
cent. on the gross rent. A farm in a newly-reclaimed polder in the same province, 
about four or five leagues distant from several towns of large population, of 188 
acres, is let at 1967. The highest rent paid in Zeeland is 44s. per acre. In Fries- 
land, arable land on the clay brings from 168s. to 102s. pasture from 34s. to 68s. ; 
on the sand 24s. to 34s., land from which turf has been dug 14s. to 24s. In 
Groningen, clay land (arable) lets for 27s. to 75s., sandy soil 24s. to 41s., turf-land 
for the buckwheat crop 88s. to 96s., and the best grass-land at 81s. the acre. 
In North Holland good land favourably situated brings from 48s. to 84s. for grass, 
and the best arable 72s. to 132s., while garden ground in the neighbourhood of 
Haarlem, where a large quantity of flower roots is raised for exportation, lets as 
high as 12/. an acre. 

«The wages of agricultural labourers vary in North Holland from 1s. 4d. 
to 3s. 4d. per day in summer, and from 10d. to 1s. 10d. in winter. In Groningen 
hands are stated to be scarce and wages high. Day labourers earn Is. 3d. per day 
in summer for 84 hours’ work, in winter 1s. for 7 hours; women, 6d. to 7d. for 
74 hours’ work in summer and 6 hours in winter. Permanent labourers are 
generally paid by piecework, at rates fixed by custom. A foreman is generally 
kept on board, receiving 74d. per day for the summer half-year and 6d. for the 
winter. Others are employed at yearly wages, besides their board, of 67. 6s. to 
82. 8s.; and some have two or three perches of land besides, for growing potatoes, 
&e., for their families. The whole annual outlay for labour on one farm of 192 
acres is stated at 292/.; on another of 190 acres at 250/., of which 170 was for 
permanent labour, and 80/. for harvest, weeding, &c. 

“ In the four farms which competed for the Agricultural Society’s prizes in 
1858 the amount of capital employed on each was respectively at the rate of 
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102. 6s. 1d., 72. 8s. 1d., 52. 17s. 5d., and 47. 10s. 8d. per acre. Two of these were 
in South Holland, one in Groningen, and one (which obtained the first prize) in 
North Brabant. 

« Besides the Government, provincial, and commercial taxes, the land is liable 
to charges on account of the management of the water administration and polders. 
These last in some districts are to a considerable amount ; in many polders in North 
Holland as much as 10s. 34d. per acre. Another burden upon land in Holland is 
the tithe charge, where it has not yet been redeemed. More than one attempt has 
been made to pass through the legislature a measure for the compulsory redemption 
upon equitable terms of this charge, so obstructive to all agricultural improvement, 
but hitherto without success. 

“The live stock in Holland in 1859 consisted of the following -—horses, 
236,732; horned cattle, 1,232,199 (of which 884,946 were cows) ; asses and mules, 
3,000 ; sheep, 795,897 ; pigs, 259,031 ; and goats, 111,404. The very large pro- 
portion of cattle to other descriptions of animals is a noticeable feature. Plenro- 
pneumonia has committed great ravages in the herds of Holland in the last few 
years, a subject to which we may have occasion to revert hereafter.” 


VI.— Trade of Persia, 1860. 


WE obtain the following from the Zzmes :— 


“Some trade reports from British consuls have recently been issued by the 
Board of Trade, and among them a report from the Acting Consul-General at 
Tabreez, giving an account of Azerbijan, the most important province of Persia. 
Its capital, Tabreez, of which the population is estimated at 200,000, is the prin- 
cipal emporium of Persian trade, The imports through and from Turkey into 
Azerbijan amounted, in 1859, to nearly 2,000,000/., dyed and printed cotton gouds 
being the largest item (comprising several descriptions of British coloured cotton 
manufactures), and British grey calicoes the next; large quantities of the latter are 
cut up at Tabreez into small pieces, dyed blue, and then sent to Russia as Persian 
manufactures. Broadcloths, and most of the miscellaneous goods, are froin 
Germany. Indigo is an article of great consumption in Tabreez, and is imported 
direct from India. 

« The exports to Russia amounted, in 1859, to nearly 800,000/., half of them 
smuggled ; they include the higher qualities of British prints, Swiss manufactures, 
European and Persian silks, tea, and rum. A small quantity of silk pieces is 
manufactured in Tabreez, coarser, but more durable than European silks; felt 
carpets also, and other coarse carpets. The growth of wheat and barley is large. 
The cotton is of inferior quality. There is coal, but it is not used; and copper and 
iron viens, but they are almost entirely neglected, and a supply obtained from 
Russia. The climate of the province generally is healthy and bracing, the soil 
fertile, and the inhabitants hardy, active, and industrious. 

“‘ The revenue is nearly 500,000/., but this sum is said to be far from repre- 
senting the amount really collected from the taxpayers. The revenue of each 
village is farmed or assigned to a Government officer in ‘ teeool’ (a kind of fief), 
but the taxes are underrated to him ; two-thirds are taken by him and one-third 
by the proprietor of the village. The taxes include one-third of the grain produce, 
a tax on gardens and on fields used for the cultivation of tobacco, cotton, or madder 
roots, a house tax of 10s. 2d. on every family, a tax of 2s. 3d. on mares and mules, 
and of 4d. on sheep and goats; besides which the villagers have to furnish gratis 
to the teeool-holder a certain quantity of lambs, fowls, eggs, milk, wood, &c., and a 
certain number of labourers if reqnired. But the peasantry are patient so long as 
they are not reduced to absolute starvation. The internal transit duties are a 
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serious obstacle to the extension of commerce ; every small town levies its duties on 
the goods that pass through it. The want of cart roads is also a great hindrance}; 
every thing is transported on mules, horses, camels, or asses. 

“« If these things were remedied, cart roads constructed, and a moderate duty 
made payable once for all on importation or exportation, the trade of Persia would 
rapidly develop itself to a very considerable extent; and next to Persia, Great 
Britain would derive most benefit from these reforms. As it is, the consumption 
of British manufactures in Persia has increased nearly fourfold within the last 
twenty years.” 


VII.—The Trade in Oranges. 


We obtain the following from the Gardeners’ Chronicle : — 


‘“* Oranges are imported in boxes containing from 250 and more, and in chests 
holding 500 to 1,000. The quantity of this fruit imported has been steadily 
increasing for some years past. In the three years ending with 1842 the average 
imports were 334,070 boxes ; in the five years ending with 1850 they had increased 
to 380,000 boxes. Since then the quantity has been computed in bushels. The 
average annual imports in the five years ending with 1860 were 977,440 bushels. 
The quantity taken for consumption has now reached upwards of 1,000,000 bushels, 
and, assuming each bushel to contain 650, this would give 650 millions of oranges, 
or about 22 for each soul of the population in the kingdom. ‘The appended 
figures indicate the source of supply of this fruit to Great Britain in bushels :— 











1855. 1860. 
OCGA iio chcatacedenbals vvseess 265,222 218,480 
PCA Sie Se ee Bete 369,060 627,709 
SAR Bete ce le tou se eo tot can eset 72,928 158,674 
SCS aC Nae Ate ree eae 85,327 140,983 
Other quarters’ «..........:.-. 13,615 8,564 
806,153 1,154,410 





*“ The Azores or Western Islands, from whence the finest or St. Michael 
oranges come, it will be seen furnish us with the largest supply. The imports 
from thence have doubled in the last five years. 

‘‘ The expense of walling and planting an acre of orange garden is stated to be 
about 152. for the wall, 82. for 65 trees, and 2/. for labour. It yields half a crop 
of beans or Indian corn during seven years, but no oranges; from eight to eleven 
years half a crop of oranges is obtained. Afterwards a full crop, which is sold for 
107. to 152. Hach tree on arriving at maturity will produce annually, on an 
average, 12,000 to 16,000 oranges ; one grower is said to have picked 26,000 from 
a single tree. The trees bloom in March and April, and oranges are gathered for 
the London market as early as November. ‘The Portuguese never eat them before 
the end of January, at which time they possess their full flavour. 

«In the season of 1851, which produced by no means an unusually large crop, 
not less than 353 cargoes of oranges, containing about 200,000 large boxes, holding 
800 oranges, were shipped from the Western Islands. Fayal formerly exported a 
great many oranges, but the insect pest, which appeared in 1840, in a few years 
killed all the trees there. erceira annually exports about thirty cargoes, and 
St. Mary a few cargoes, but St. Michael is the great mart. 
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‘In 1801 the value of the fruit imported from thence was but 10,0002. ; in 
1850, 65,0002. ; and in 1859, 84,1237. It was estimated that the produce of fruit 
in this island during 1859 was 252,000,000 of oranges and 40,000 lemons ; of 
these all the lemons and 49,000,000 oranges were consumed on the island. The 
export of oranges from St. Michael was 179,379 boxes in 1852; 123,327 boxes in 
1855-6; 100,079 in 1856-7; 179,922 in 1857-8; and 180,858 boxes in 1858-9. 
The trade has been suffering for several years from severe depression, owing to the 
low prices obtained for the fruit in England. In the season 1858-9 the growers 
obtained an average of 10s. 5d. per box, which is considered a very fair remunera- 
tive price by the proprietors of orange gardens. More than half the orange crop 
is shipped in the months of November and December. The value of the fruit 
imported now reaches nearly 600,0002. annually.” 


VIII.— The Extent of the Deficit in the Cotton Supply. 


Tue following letter in the Times, from a “ Cotton Broker,” at Liver- 
pool, dated 28rd July, 1862, is inserted as a useful statement of the facts 
at that date :— 


“On the 5th and 11th of February (1862), you were kind enough to insert two 
letters of mine upon the then relative cheapness of East Indian cotton as compared 
with American, the feasibility of its being used by our spinners with a proper 
alteration of their machinery, and the great necessity there existed of their doing 
so with the almost certain stoppage of the American supply during this year, and 
thereby encouraging the importation of cotton from India, to supply the deficiency 
which would be caused by the entire absence of a crop which previously had supplied 
four-fifths of the consumption of the world. 

* Subsequent events have fully proved the advice to be correct which I then 
presumed to give spinners and manufacturers. A fair trial soon enabled. them to 
ascertain that East Indian cotton was capable of supplying the place of American 
cotton, and that yarn of finer numbers than they ever contemplated could be pro- 
duced from Surats when their skill and ingenuity had been brought fully into play 
by the necessity of their position. Hence the fact that from the 1st of January 
last to the present date, spinners have purchased in this market and consumed 
438,000 bales of Surat cotton, and only 198,000 American ; while last year, during 
the same period, they consumed 1,130,000 American, and only 115,000 Surats. 
Thus the capability of East Indian cotton being made availible as a substitute for 
American, is, I think, settled, and the great improvement in its quality that has 
latterly taken place, and which the present high scale of prices will still further 
stimulate, gives every encouragement that from India alone we shall ultimately 
receive such a supply as will make us independent of the United States of America, 
and which now appears so necessary for the future welfare of our manufacturing 
interests,—considering the great uncertainty that now exists, first as to the 
probable duration of the civil war in America, and secondly as to the possibility of 
its causing a permanent curtailment in the growth of cotton in the Southern 
States. 

“ At the close of last year the estimated consumption of the world was over 
5,000,000 bales per annum, four-fifths of which was supplied by America, At the 
present moment nearly one year’s American crop has been withheld, and even so 
far how serious is the result! How necessary, therefore, it is that our true position 
should be clearly understood, so that the danger being evident the remedy may be 
sought for, and by timely application save us from still greater peril and injury. . 

“ So far this year, compared with the same period of 1861, the import of 
American shows a decrease of 1,400,000 bales, while East Indian cotton during the 
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same period ohly shows an increase of 160,000 bales, while the quantity now at sea 
for Europe from America is nid against nearly 300,000, and that of East Indian 
to arrive by the end of October, is 402,000 bales against 391,000 bales at the same 
period last year. 

* Last week in your columns it was stated that private telegrams had been 
received from Bombay, advising a further shipment of 115,000 bales of cotton in 
one week to this country, and that it was expected, that when the advices would be 
received hence of the late important rise in prices, that still further extensive ship- 
ments would be immediately made. 

** Now, as I am assured you will be glad to correct any error which may inad- 
vertently be inserted in your colmns, I take the liberty of stating that the Bombay 
letters and circulars by this same mail have to-day been. received, and, instead of 
115,000 bales stated to be shipped in one week, it appears that only 28,000 bales were 
shipped in two weeks ending on that date against 72,000 bales during the same 
period last year, and that only about 85,000 bales were then in stock, and on ship- 
board ; also that the monsoon which either had, or was about setting in, would 
almost prevent any cotton being received coastwise or from the interior until the 
beginning of October, so that it was quite improbable that over 100,000 bales more 
could be shipped in sufficient time to arrive here before the close of the present 
year, 

“« Thus the prospective supply from India for the remainder of this year, will be 
no greater than we received during the same period last year. Then we received 
495,200 bales of Hast Indian cotton, while this year, with the cotton now afloat 
and the probable quantity yet to be shipped to arrive before the 31st of December 
(1862), the quantity will barely exceed that amount. 

“JT have been privileged by the perusal of letters received by the most 
eminent of India houses, from their firms of Bombay, and also by conversation with 
several gentlemen from India now here, who are well acquainted with that country, 
all of whose testimony fully confirms and corroborates this view of the supply to be 
received from India this year. 

‘** You will therefore perceive how critical is our present position, and how 
necessary it is that every effort should be made to stimulate the bringing down of 
cotton to the ports of India, so as to admit of immediate shipment; for after a 
period of ten months, during which the spinners and manufacturers of Europe have 
been working ‘ half-time,’ the supply of cotton on hand and that on the way is still 
miserably small, and quite incompatible with the necessities of the world, as the 
following figures will show :— 


Visible Stocks in Europe, and American and East Indian at Sea, 
July, 1862. ; 

















1862. on. _| 1861. 

Great Britain oii. o. cen. 180,000 1,150,000 
ya CE err eo cs sheazducseaniae 40,000 350,000 
GETMNAIG, -. Sirss ax Mrinccecoonss <i: 5,000 75,000 
Ressia. ..30.553 OLE he aa 5,000 40,0006 
SSL ody csthcnssosec ans diene 1,500 10,000 
BEA ed cine sues ner aescow ees, 1,500 | 15,000 

233,000 | 1,640,000 

At sea :— 

In spinners’ hands ............ 50,000 180,000 
PMEV ICA o50//chcoeecbeetles ere — 300,000 
Past indian. ee e.cre: 402,000 391,000 








Total supply ........ 685,000 | 2,511 000 
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“ Thus the stock now on hand in Europe, and of East Indian and American to 
arrive by the end of October, is only 685,000 bales, against 2,511,000 at the same 
period, 1861. Such a comparatively small supply for the next three months will 
naturally strike those who may even not be conversant with the trade how critical 
is our position at the present moment, and how necessary it is that renewed efforts 
should be made to obtain from India, now our only hope, as large a proportion as 
possible of the supply of cotton which Europe now requires to meet the consumption 
of cotton goods going on. 

« Permit me to thank you for the able manner in which you have so frequently 
of late discussed this question, and for having so clearly pointed out to spinners 
that the question rests with themselves alone; for did they but entertain a wise 
appreciation of their position we should not have witnessed, as of late, wealthy and 
extensive firms, with large stocks, purchased at prices considerably under the pre- 
sent rates, sending back their cotton to be re-sold at Liverpool, preferring to secure 
the profit which a re-sale would secure them, although they can only do so by 
stopping their mills and throwing out of employment their operatives, who are thus 
left without occupation or support other than they can obtain from parochial relief. 
Can anything be more discouraging to importers, and will such a course induce 
greater efforts throughout the world to meet their necessities ? 

“ The existing machinery in Europe, if worked full time, would require nearly 
100,000 bales of cotton per week. What then is to be our position if (as now 
seems most probable) the American war should last another year? Still greater 
distress, misery, and ruin throughout the manufacturing districts would be certain 
to ensue. This can only be averted by immediate and decisive steps being taken to 
secure all the cotton it is possible to obtain from India. It is an extraordinary fact 
that, long as that country has been under the government of Great Britain, so little 
is known either by Government or by the commercial public as the annual growth 
of cotton in India. Various estimates are current. Some place it from 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 bales, while others who have been long in India, place it at from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 bales per annum. 

«The importance of the coming crisis will be well understood by a consideration 
of the following table, showing the actual exports of cloth and yarn from this 
country to foreign countries in the first eleven months of 1860 and 1861, and in 
the first five months of 1862 :— 





Exports. Cloth. Yarn, 
yards. lbs 
Eleven months, 1860........ 2,473,305,938 180,586,663 
” LEG bavcoivexe 2,378,084,212 168,642,773 


Five months, 1862 ............ 753,896,280 44,487,245 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 
MARRIAGES In ENGLAND anp WALES pvrRriING THE FIRST QUARTER 
(JANUARY—Manron) oF 1862, AND oF THE BIRTHS anp DEATHS 
DURING THE SECOND QUARTER (APRIL—JUNE) OF 1862. 


Tus Return comprises the Brrrus and Derarus registered by 2,199 Registrars 
in all the districts of England during the spring quarter that ended on June 
30th, 1862; and the Marriages in 12,562 churches or chapels, about 4,625 
registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 637 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on March 31st, 1862. 
The leading facts that are disclosed in this return are of a mixed character ; 
they are favourable generally, as regards the health and growth of the pcpulation, 
but they are not without indications of a diminished prosperity in important dis- 
tricts of the country. The marriage-rate, which had been low during the whole 
of the year 1861, continued low in the first quarter of the present year. Births 
were numerous in the three months that ended 30th June. <A birth-rate above the 
average degree of activity has prevailed during the last fifteen months. The 
mortality was below the average; and it is satisfactory to add, that the healthy 
summer of 1860 inaugurated a period which has been extended through two years, 
and in which the mortality has not in any quarter reached the average. Atmos- 
pheric agencies of a beneficial character have been at work in that time; but public 
bodies that have projected and successfully carried out local improvements may 
claim the credit of having contributed in a great degree to produce this result. 


ENGLAND :-—Marniaces, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the Years 
1856-62, and in the QuartsERs of those Years. 


Caiendar Yrars, 1856-62 :—Numbers. 














Yearss.c.scc: 62. 61. 60. 59. 658. oe °56. 
Marriages No. —- 163,745 | 170,156 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 | 159,337 
Births ....... i -— 695,562 | 684,048 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 | 657,453 
Déathts.....;.. ss _ 435,337 | 422,721 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 | 390,506 


Quarters of each Calendar Year 1856-62. 


(I.) Marrraces :—Numbers. 











Qrs. ended 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. ‘67. "56. 

last day of — |---| —_—__|—__—- |—- serra are 
March ........No.| 33,976 | 33,401 | 35,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 | 33,427 
JUNE | ne . — 41,966 | 43,777 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 | 38,820 
Septmbr..... ,, — 39,892 | 40,541 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 | 39,089 
Decmbr. .... 5, — 48,486 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 | 48,001 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1856-62. 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 






































Qrs. ended 82, 61. 60. 59. 58. *5T: 56. 

last day of \— — _— cose pe nae! IVE 
Marebsccivesis No.} 182,005 | 173,170 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,430 | 169,250 
June Sa. »» | 185,638 | 184,718 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 | 173,263 
Septmbr..... ,, | — 171,500 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 | 157,462 
Deembr. .... 5, — 166,174 | 162,719 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 | 157,478 

(III.) Deatas:—Numbers. 

Qrs. ended 62. ’6l. °60. 59. 58. "ef. 56. 

last day of |— ——___—— |— van ee SE AEP Ws 
March ........ No.} 122,192 | 121,713 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 | 103,014 
JURE cceagers »> | 107,555 | 107,721 | 110,869 | 105,631 | 107,142 | 100,046 | 100,099 
Septmbr..... 5, —— 100,986 | 86,312 | 104,216 | 98,142 | 100,528 | 91,155 
DGG. ..., 4 — 104,917 | 102,923 | 109,354 | 118,553 | 110,576 | 96,238 





MaRrRIAGES.—In the first three months of this year, 67,952 persons were 
married in England. They married at the rate (per annum) of 1°360 in 100 
of the population, whilst the average of corresponding quarters in the years 
1852-61 is 1:405. But the marriage-rate was not so low as it had been in the 
same quarter of 1858, when it declined to 1:252, and when, to quote the words 
of the report for that period, “the stagnation of trade in the manufacturing 
districts had cast a shadow over the prospects of the people, and they did not 
marry.” 

The population of Lancashire has undoubtedly increased during the last five 
years, and while this cireumstance is borne in mind, it may be stated that the 
marriages in that county in the winter quarter of 1858 were 4,157; in that 
of 1860 they were 5,524; and in the same quarter of this year 4,887. 

It may be anticipated, that when the marriage results. in Lancashire for the 


Enoetann:--Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birrus, and Deatus, 
during the Years 1856-62, and the QuartERS of those Years. 


Calendar Ynars, 1856-62 :—General Percentage Results. 


































































PHEMB Gos cos ons 62. ie abs 61, 60. 59. 56. 
Estmtd.Popln. 

of England 

in thousands ?| 20,341 —— | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 | 19,471 | 19,2867 | 19,043: 

in middle of 

each Year.... 
Persons Mar- ee : ; 7 ‘ | : 

Bat bot 1684 | 1628 | 1°710 | 1-704 1-674 
BTN 0s 5 —— 3°420 | 3°457 | 3°437 | 3°504 3°453 
Deaths.... 5, ~~ 2*gat ) 2104 7 2°22 P 2250 2°051 








SS 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1856-62. 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 

















Qrs. ended | °62. |s59%1.| “61, | 60. | “59. | 58. | 57 | ’56. 

ONL GORY el I Sie SD a gi e se 
March....Per ct.| 1°360 | 1°405 | 1°352 | 1:422 | 1:464 | 1:252 | 1-410 | 1°414 
PONE. 60.6: os — E¥og jok-OFB; f- EFO6> F716) | 1-646 | 1°722 | 1°638 
Septmbr. ,, — O16 | F:o7o |}. F614 f £5002) £570 | E592 | Bo26 
Decmbr. ,, — i991. |. 1:904-( 2-012.) 2°026 | 1°934 | 1-880 | 1-992 





(iI.) Bintus :— Percentages. 


| 












































Greended | "62, | aoc) Or | ‘60. | so | Be. | 757. ‘|. Se. 

last day of & sie c xf & = 
March.;..Per ct.) 3°644 | 3°588 | 3°505 | 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°576 | 3°604 | 3-580 
June ... 5, | 3°666 | 3°57 | 3-687 | 3°512 | 3-588 | 3-488 | 3°555 | 3°655 
Septmbr. ,, — | 3-286 | 3-377 | 3-267 | 3-389 | 3-204 | 3-316 | 3-276 
Decmbr. _,, — 3°33 | 6204 | 9°230') 3°414 | 3°205 | 3°304) | 3°267 

(IIl.) Deatus :—Percentages. 

Gredeited | 309: lagghay t 81> | Pu. (Be: ae | FP B7,  588., 

last day of 2) Seed Fe 4 it mist le bet 
Marelin..rer ct.. 2°447°} 2°486 | 2°463 | 2°46] | -2°515 [ 2°63) f 2°298 1° 25179 
June....i+. = ZAZA 22804. fy 27150 le 29247 | 2°2o5 i 2:2 | 2:087 | 2-111 
Septmbr. ,, — a°sze@ 41989 (718 29097 -F 1997" 2068) -1°S96 


Decmbr. __ ,; — new ame 2°043 | 2°195 | 2°406 | 2:269 | 1:997 





June quarter are ascertained, the effect of a season of depression worse than that 
of 1858 will be manifested in the returns more conspicuously. 

By comparing the numbers of marriages in the winter quarters of 1861-2, it 
will be seen that there was an increase in London and in the ten other divisions 
of England, with the exception of the Eastern Counties, where there was a decrease, 
of the North Midland counties, where the number was stationary, and of the 
North-western counties, where there was an ¢mportant decrease in consequence of 
a reduction of the marriage-rate in Lancashire, which forms the chief part of the 
division. 

In Liverpool the marriages decreased from 827 in the winter or March 
quarter of 1861 to 785 in that of 1862; in Wigan from 228 to 186; in Bury 
from 210 to 173; in Chorlton from 131 to 93; in Salford from 148 to 125; in 
Manchester from 952 to 830; in Ashton from 275 to 225; in Oldham from 215 to 
172; in Rochdale from 223 to 169; in Haslingden from 170 to 142; in Burnley 
from 185 to 128; in Blackburn from 259 to 216; in Preston from 265 to 220. 
In the iron district of Ulverstone, in the north-west of Lancashire, the marriages 
appear to have been fairly maintained ; and the report of the Registrar of Dalton 
in that district is cheerful amid the gloom. He says:—“ There is no distress in 
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the sub-district ; men are fully employed, and wages are good according to the 
price of food.” 


Brrtus.—The number of children born in the spring quarter (ending 30th 
June) was 185,638. The birth-rate, was 3°666 to 100 of the population. The 
average rate is 3°571. If last quarter is compared with the corresponding quarter 
of 1861, it will be found that the dirth-rate was nearly the same in the two 
periods. But assuming that there was an increase of population within the last 


Consots, Provistons, PauperisM, and Tremprrature, in each of the Nine 
QuaRTeERS ended 30th June, 1862. 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average| Price of oe per ae at Sha of 
0 = ie Number of Paupers 
: f per (by the Carcase), Regents) ae Tem- 
ending ais se ees with the Mean Prices. Be ee Se eS IES oa 
cone England |, WALETRILOE Cy yt ce ee 
Bel Beef. Mutton. on In-door. | Out-door. 
1860 ET ¢. daa.) @: Ges. & ee : 
30June}} 942 | 52 8 | 48—6% | 53 —73 |125—160] 107,050 | 692,384 ]50°5 
53 63 142 
30 Sept.|| 932159 1 | 43-——7 | 53—723 |125—145] 101,680 | 667,680 | 56-2 
53 63 135 
31 Dec. || 932456 9 | 33—63 | 483—6$ | 115—130] 115,158 | 673,680 | 42°6 
44 5a 122 
1861 
31 Mar. || 919 }55 14 4—63 | 53—73 | 140—155] 131,501 | 758,441 | 39°9 
58 68 147 | 
30 June} 918 § 54 9 | 43—63 | 54—72 | 120—140] 117,802 | 713,785 | 51°8 
53 64 130 
30 Sept.|}/ 912 152 1 | 44—64 | 43—7 85—110§ 112,932 | 693,649 §60°4 
53 58 97 
31 Dec.|| 932159 3 4—6} | 43—6% |110—130] 128,533 | 716,096 ,45°5 
58 ce 120 
1862 
31 Mar.|| 933 {60 1] 4—63 | 48—G3 1130—155 | 143,926 | 804,272 | 41°1 
: 58 53 142 
30 June 938 | 56 8 4—6 5—7 180—200 | 127,863 | 781,858 [ 53°3 
5 6 190 





Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. The 
average of the highest and of the lowest weekly prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, 
and 6, and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the 
quarter. 

Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns now relate to 649 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 19,812,000 (in 
1861), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth ; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 
1862, to—Insane Persons, 31,554; Vagrants, 1,542. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 817,800. 
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year in each of the eleven divisions, there was a decrease of the birth-rate in 

London in last spring quarter on that of the same quarter in 1861; there was also 

a decrease in six other divisions ; whilst the birth-rate increased or was tolerably 

well maintained in Lancashire and Cheshire, in Yorkshire, in Durham, Northum- 

berland, and Wales. 

The general result, that the birth-rate exceeded the average, appears to be 
chiefly due to the northern parts of the kingdom. 

London returned 24,851 births last quarter ; Lancashire with a less population 
returned 25,886. Births were numerous in Liverpool. 

INCREASE OF PopuLation.—The births in the quarter exceeded the deaths in 
the same time by 78,083 ; and the population, if it had been free from disturbance 
by migration, would have increased at the rate of 858 persons daily. 

Last quarter 47,112 persons, of whom about 14,296 were of English origin,* 
and nearly twice that number were Irish, left ports in the United Kingdom at which 
there are Government Emigration Officers, for the United States, the Colonies, and 
other parts. 

The emigration to the United States has, during a succession of years, suffered 
a rapid rate of reduction, but last quarter the number of persons who went thither 
slightly exceeded that of the same period in 1861. But the emigration to British 
North America has in late years been constantly on the increase; and that to the 
Australian Colonies gained last quarter a considerable accession. Notwithstanding 
these fluctuations, the return shows that the United States still received more than 
half of the emigrrnts who sailed from these shores. 

PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PAUPERISM.—The average price of Consols was 
938, which is higher than it had been in any quarter since the middle of 1860. 
The average price of wheat per quarter was 56s. 8d. It was higher than that of 
the same period in either of the two previous years. The mean price of beef sold 
by the carcase at Leadenhall and Newgate markets was 5d. per lb.; the best 
quality was 6d., and cheaper than it had been, taking the average quarterly prices, 
for a considerable time. The highest and lowest prices of mutton, if the means are 
taken, were 5d. and 7d., and were lower than the prices of the June quarter in the 
last two years. 

Mr. GLAISHER in his report on the weather (see appendix) states that at 
Greenwich the warm weather which set in on the 24th of March, continued till the 
7th of April; it was followed by a cold period of eight days duration, after which, 
on the 17th, very warm weather began and with occasional interruptions continued 
till the 8th June. On the 25th April the mean temperature was 12°°6 in excess of 
the average of that day, and on several days in May also the excess was remarkable. 
Cold weather commenced on the 9th of June and continued till the end of the 
month. The mean temperature of April was higher than that of any April since 
1854 ; that of May was higher than it had been in this month since 1848 ; whilst 
the June of this year was the coldest that has occurred since 1854. The mean 
temperature of the three months was 53°°3, which slightly exceeds the average of 
the same period in twenty-one years. The amount of rai at Greenwich was 
7-4in. More than the average quantity fell in April. Snow fell throughout the 
greater part of the country on the 12th and 18th of April; at Guernsey and 
Brighton on the 14th April; and at Grantham on 9th May. The heaviest falls of 
rain were at Stonyhurst, Allenheads, and Cockermouth. At the first of these places 
the amount in the quarter was nearly 15 inches. 

Some remarks on the progress of vegetation and the state of the crops have 
been made by observers at several of the meteorological stations. 


* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners: the number returned as of English origin was 12,425, 
while the birthplace of 6,166 emigrants was not distinguished; in the above state- 
ment a proportional number of these has been added to those returned as of 
English origin. 
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The tables of pauperism exhibit heavier totals. The quarterly averages of the 
number of in-door paupers relieved on the last day of each week in the June 
quarter of 1860 were 107,050 ; in that of 1861 they were 117,802 ; and in that of 
the present year 127,863. In the same three periods the out-door paupers rose 
according to the following numbers :— 
692,384 ; 713,785 ; 781,858. 

STATE OF THE Pusiic HeattH.—The total number of deaths registered in 
the three months was 107,555. In the same period of 1860-1 the numbers were 
respectively 110,869 and 107,721 ; whence it appears that in an increasing popula- 
tion decreasing numbers were entered in the records in the last two spring quarters. 
The annual rates of mortality in the three seasons now compared were 2°237 per 
cent. ; 2°150; 2°124. The average obtained from returns in ten years is 2°201 per 
cent. The weather generally was favourable to health; and in many parts the 
purifying agency of rain was supplied in aid of sanitary expedients, or perhaps as a 
partial remedy for the want of them. 


Dearus in the Spring Quarters, ended 80th June, 1855-62.— Numbers. 









































Tota 
1862. | 1852-61, 1861. 1860. 1859. | 1858. | 1857. 1856. | 1855. 
Dratus, &c. (10 Years.) 

In 125 Districts and 23 i 
Sub-districts, comprising 56,884 | 535,082 | 55,882 | 56,054 | 53,517 | 55,802/ 51,367 | 51,962 | 53,562 
the Chief Towns ......... 
In the remaining Districts 
and Sub-districts of Eng- 
Jand and Wales, compri- 50,671 512,777 | 51,8389 | 54,815 | 52,114 | 51,840) 48,679 | 48,187 | 52,931 
sing chiefly Small Towns 
and Country Parishes ... 

All England......... 107,555 |1,048,859] 107,721 | 110,869 | 105,631 |107,142 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 














Area, Porutation, Deatus, and Mortatity per Cent. in the Spring Quarters, 




















ended 30th June, 1852-62. 
| Population Enumerated. Dead reece Anows 
Area (England.) on 10 Rate of | Mortality 
in Statute ; Mortality | per Cent. 
Spring per Cent. in the 
GRouS. — March Stat, | Apriteth,- | Quarters, | oO 2” ents 
z : Sees Quarter, 
(England.) 1851. 1861. 1852-61. cane ot 1862. 
In 125 Districts, oc No. No. No. No. Per ct. | Per ct. 
re ee as, 
comprising th 2,149,800 | 8,247,017 | 9,806,780 | 536,082] 2366 | 2-282 
Chief Towns ........ 
tn the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts of England 
and Wales, compri- ;| 35,175,115 | 9,680,592 | 10,259,444 | 512,777| 2:°056 1:968 
sing chiefly Small 
Towns and Country 
POPISHES «..c0.ccsesesses 
All England ........ 37,324,915 | 17,927,609 | 20,066,224 [1,048,859] 2°201 2°124% 
The rate of mortality in the districts which comprise the chief towns was 
2°282. In the small towns and country parishes it was 1:968. These rates may be 
be compared with their respective averages, which were 2°366 and 2°056. The ~ 


benefit was equally shared between town and country. 
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Marrraces Registered in Quarters ended 31st March, 1862-60; and 
Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th June, 1862-60. 























1 2 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 31st March. 
in 1861. 
(England and Wales.) ; ; 
Statute (Persons.) 62. 61. 60. 
Acres. No. No. No. No 


ENGLD.& WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 [20,066,224 | 33,976 | 33,401 38,150 











Dist PAG ON Se. ake ees gaosees T45997 | 25800,989 Bf 6,952 5,346 5,665 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661] | 2,575 2,429 2,511 
111. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,497] 1,642 L557 1,662 
Be ESTEE, csc sours seas 3,214,099 | 1,142,580] 1,438 1,500 1,486 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714} 3,072 2.9909 3,215 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 4,016 3,838 4,013 
vit. North Midland ........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 1,805 1,813 1,971 

vitt. North-Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 BPLE 6,198 6,370 
Pee VOrkshise 2... 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 35832 3,763 4,017 
wo Nortlieria~ «... scien: 3,402,322 J RS151,372% 92,120 2,013 2,057 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 # 2,013 1,945 2,183 





























Ul 8 9 10 11 12 13 
BirtHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th June. 30th June. 

ee ea 16D OER PR, Cl eB al. 260. 

os No. No. - No. No. F, No. J No. 
Enexp. & WaL8s.... Totals) 185,638 | 184,718 | 174,028 |107,555 |107,721 | 110,869 
Bs ROMO aie.ctee Loseso.e: 24,851 | 24,842 | 22,251 | 15,695 | 15,238 | 14,932 
i1. South-Eastern ........ 14,859 | 14,856 | 13,650 8,148 | 38,202) 9.214 
111. South Midland ........ 1t,179 | 11,423) | 10,868 6,227 | 6,519! 7,031 
FV, Wastet it |. ein. 9,730 9,995 9,547 5,508 | 6,094] 6,226 
v. South-Western ........ 15,202 | Lovers 4,024 8,809 | 8,614 | 10,055 
vi. West Midland ........ 23,439 | 23,444 | 22,313 | 12,355 | 12,722) 125969 
vit. North Midland ........ 11,667 | 11,795 | 11,495 6,533 | 6,960; 6,912 
vit. North-Western ........ 30,634 | 29,790 | 27,500 | 18,017 | 17,652 | 17,650 
i. YWorlkeshire |.:..044...040.. 19;772 | 19,593 | 195008 [ 11,916) 11,617 111,877 
x. Nortliem: ...s acct: 12,082 | 11,366 | 11,065 6,815 | 6,569 | 6,326 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 12,143 | 12,037 | 11,807 | 7,532] 7,484) 7,677 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1862. 
By Jamas GLAISHER, HsqQ., F.R.S., fe., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The warm weather which set in on the 24th March, continued only till the 7th 
of April; the mean daily excess from the 1st of April was 5°. On the 8th of 
April a cold period set in, which continued till the 16th, the mean daily defect 
being 5°. This was succeeded by a period of very warm weather, which continued, 
with the exception of the 3rd, 9th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 21st, and 22nd May, and the 
Sth of June, until the 8th of June; the mean daily excess of the 53 days ending 
the 8th of June, was 3° nearly. On several days during this period the weather 
was above its average to large amounts, as on the 25th of April it was 12°°6 in 
excess; the 4th, 5th, and 6th of May were 8°°5, 11°1, and 13°6 in excess. On 
the 9th of June a cold period set in, which continued till the end of the month, the 
mean daily defect being greater than 4°. The average temperature for the month 
of April was 48°:4, being 4° higher than in 1861, and higher than in any April 
since 1854. That for May was 55°:4, being 33° higher than in 1861, and higher 
than any May since 1848. In June it was 56°°3, being 3° lower than in 1861, and 
lower than any June since 1854. 


The mean high day temperature in April was 0°8 in excess, in May 2° in 
excess, and in June 4°*1 in defect of their respective averages. 


The mean low night temperature in April was 3°-2 above, in May 3°:8 above, 
-and in June 0°'9 below their respective averages. 


Therefore both the days and nights in April and May were warm, the night 
more so than the days ; and in June both were cold, the nights less in amount than 
the days. 


The mean temperature of the air was 2°1 in excess in April, 2°6 in excess in 
May, and 2°°9 in defect in June; and this is the first month in the present year in 
which the mean temperature has been below its average. 


The mean temperature of the dew point was 3°1 in excess in April, 4°°9 in 
excess in May, and 1°6 in defect in June; the mean for the quarter was a little 
more than 2° in excess. 


The mean pressure of the atmosphere was 0°1 inch in excess in April, 0°04 
inch in defect in May, and 0:08 inch in defect in June. 


The fall of rain in April and May was 2°8 inches in each month, and in June 
was 1:8 inch; the total fall for the quarter was nearly 73 inches, exceeding the 
average of the preceding 43 years by a little more than 14 inch. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the three months ending 
May, constituting the three spring months, was 48°9, being 2°°5 in excess of the 
average of the preceding 91 years. 
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Temperature of . Weight 
3 ay of Vapour 
ae ina 
D of Cubic Foot 
, : ew Air— 
Air, Evaporation. pone Daily Range. Vapour. GE Ait. 
1862. Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. ft] Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from yO? bite from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- ; Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
91 21 21 Q1 Q1 OM Q1 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
e ° a ae eS) e ©) © o | -o Tn, te, Gr. Gr. 
April. :...: 48°4. | +2°6) +2°1 f 43°8 | +2°59 43°0 | +3°19 15°38 | —2°4) 50°56 9 -277 1+:0809 3°1 |4+0°2 
May ...0.. 55°4 | $2°9) +2°6 | 52°8 | +3°78 50°38 | +4°997 18°5 | —1°89 58-0 365 |+'0659 4:0 |+0°6 
June ...... 56°3 | —1°8| —2°9 | 52°7 | —2:1f 49°3 | —1°64 17°8 | —3:-1] 60°23 352 |—"0224 4:0 |—0°2 
Mean...... 53°38 | +1:°2) +0°6 | 50°4 | +1°39 47°5 | 42°19 17°3 | —2°4] 56-2 331 |+°0249 3°7 |+0°2 
| ied 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. ; 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. see Numb er of Nights 
1862. zontal ae: Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. § Move- est est 
Months. from from on me ment Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- ver- ver-§ ofthe } At or |tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of be age of Aront. age off Air. [fbelow| 30° a “ q at 
Q1 21 46 80°. | and ™~ * [Night.| Night, 
Years Years Years. Years. 40°. 
a fie] Ge) Ge. | Ge. |i.) In. | Miles er | o 
ATI cco 81 + 2 §29°847|4+°1007 545 | + 36 2°8)+1L°08 269 5 12 18 f 20°5 | 48-0 
MAY veces 84 | + 8 $29°726|—044) 584) — 49 2°8/4+0°78 218 0 5 26 § 80°6 | 54°5 
TNE .cc00> 77 | + 8 429°718|/—0754 583) +24 1:°8);—O°le 268 0 6 24 ff 35°4 | 53:0 
Sum | Sum §| Mean {| Sum | Sum | Sum fLowest) Highst 
Mean:..... 80 | + 4 929°763|—-006) 537 Og 7:4)41°69 252 5 23 63 | 20°5 | 54°5 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





At Helston apple trees were in blossom on the 9th of April; lilac on the 24th; 
and laburnum on the 26th; swallows were seen on the 18th. 


At Clifton, elm, horse chestnut, and sycamore trees were partially in leaf by 
the end of April; apple and lilac trees were in blossom about the middle of May ; 
swallows arrived on April 26th; and the cuckoo the next day. 


At Berkhampstead, up to April 30th, the spring was very favourable for the 
blossoming of fruit and vegetation generally ; apple blossom is remarkably fine and 
plentiful, and other fruits, &e., are promising. The frosts about the middle of April 
did no material injury, except to young roses and tender shrubs, but from which 


they are now recovering. 


At Belvoir Castle, wet and dull weather in June, caused considerable delay in 


preparing the land for turnips. 


Wheat appeared in ear very irregularly, com- 


mencing early in the month; the development of the ears was incomplete in many 
fields at the end of the month. The flowering was equally unsatisfactory. Barley 
has been checked in its progress, and looks unpromising. Oats not much better, 
Beans and peas look promising. Turnips sown in some places by the middle of 


June. 
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Enatanp.—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 80th June, 1862. 




















1 Q 3 4 5 6 oles 9 
4 ; Mean | Mean 
N Reeceale of oghiek pore mange Monthly| Daily Mean | Mean 
AMES Dry Air | Reading) Reading | of Tem- Ban Tem- - 
ge | Range Degree 
or reduced | of the | of the |peraturey or of | Peradwrel of ty. 
Soa Peows. Re 3 : Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe f mon | tem. | 2 the | snigity, 
he Seen meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature.|perature. ir. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey ............ 29 640 | 67°35 1°39°0 | 32") 02243 1 9-1 fot oot as 
LES fy atid ee i 29°61 | 72°5 1 S2°1 | 404 7°53°2 | dal feos 2 oe 
V GmnOF va atheks: 29°636 | 66°0%.32°0 | 34°0 ff 24°3 | 9°0 | 53°9 F275 
Barnstaple ............ 29634 | 73°O | 32°0 | 41°0 133"6.) 233 [ao 2a eee 
Royal Observatory | 29°612 | 81°5 | 26°7 | 54°8 | 40°7 | 17°4 | 53°3 | 80 
Royston saciivinas 29°617 | 80°6 | 26°3 | 54°3 | 42°0 | 17°8 | 52°2 | 85 
Lampeter ............ 29.°579 | 74°21 26°8 | 47°49 S7°S | BO-7 52 AP ae 
Diss (Norfolk) .....| 29597 | 84°5 | 27°2)) 57°3 | 40°6 | 17 2) O29 7 Ze 
TIGEIAT cc Ree 29.°596 |.76°0 | 26°0 |-50"0 [39°00 | 174 | os su a 
Liverpool ............ 29-602 | 71*4 | 31°1L | 40°3 | 26°6 | 10:5 (S25 |- 79 
WakeGeld )..c.3.. 29°583 | 78°2. |. 24°F | 5a°5 T4079 |. 174 24 re 
Bradford. ~ ..).b0n = 70 °O_1528°6 | 41°41 27°6 | 10°47) oF es 
Stonyhurst............ 29°586 | 7E°9 | 24°75 47°21 SES") 1423 400-7) Fon 
Scarborough ........ 29°584 | 69°O | 30°0 | 39°01 .29"3 | 10:6 1749°6") 998 
North Shields. ....| 29°555 | 72°0 | 26°0 | 46°0 § 32°6 }-13°3. | 4842 | 89 
AlNWIGK ,...:0s.c0010.0 | 29°S65 | .73°O | 25°0.| 48°0 1 37-0 | 17°81 49 “On ea 
A ESR 7 RS AAA SSE SOS ONE SS SE ROT RRS Ga EE TE ee 
10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 : 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
NAMES = a? a Ne 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of i ¥ ee * 
STATIONS, bia oe emer | mou 
Strength. °4 - : = Cloud. — collected. 
in. 
Guernsey .........04. 1°5 8 4 8 1 10 4°4 33 59 
PIRCCCE Linco cgevaes 1*0 ‘| 3 10.4 10 6-7 52 6°5 
VieIIOE nT lcncncas — 3 6 eg 3 —- 35 6 ‘2 
Barnstaple ............ i) 4 5 roy Te 5.0 50 11-0 
RoyalObservatory| — 5 4 8-718 7°8 45 7°5 
Royston 00085... — 8 2 da ae e- 72 58 6°0 
Laahnpeter i...i.5..... 0°7 4) 4 ED EP Ney oe 50 10°8 
Diss (Norfolk) .... a 7 4 11 8 5°9 53 6°8 
Diertty’ ccsijesiteuves — 4 5 7 | 14 == 57 8°4 
Liverpool .cc..en 135 7 3 72} 08 15 56 7°0 
Wakefield ............ ae 7 5 8 10 7°2 51 7°4 
Bradford. scious by 7 4 8 | 10 7) 60 i2 
Stonyhurst............ 0°6 6 5 ee ee"? 7°9 72 14°7 
Scarborough ........ — 6 8 Z 9 — 23 4°6 
North Shields 1°9 8 5 Ode: BA 6°6 62 7°6 
PATIO 5 sinnpean te eoree 4:9 S) 5 ae ee 43 6°4 
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Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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United Kingdom, 


according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex-duty) 
Y Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 
(The unit 000’s are omitted.) 
I.—-Forr1en Counrriss: 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 
ntral Europe; viz., Prussia, pes 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
estern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
‘with Gibraltar and Canaries) .......0.0.c.c0 
uthern Europe; viz., Italy, ae 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta 
eat; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
oldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 


yrthern Africa ; viz., Tripoli, ed 








Algeria. and Morocco 
RE CTIO Dc cn ee A hee 2 
stern Africa ; with African Ports | 


POPP C CaO OEE M Er eres eeeeeoedeoes 





Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
nd Kooria Mooria Islands 
ian Seas, Siam, Java, Sumatra, Philip- } 
ines; other Islands 
ETC CS Ra eae ee 
ina, including Hong Kong 


ited States of America 
kico and Central America 


PP Ooo saa eDeesoeerrssooes 


THOR Ree ere so ree rraa rors sessonres 


Pees eee reeoereeovacoee® 


POST eo oes reese necsoeeoer 
UO rae 


ee ee ee ee ee es 


ath America,(Northern,) NewGranada, 
enezuela, and Ecuador 


Cet eee eee. rr 


3 (Pacific,) Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia........ 
ay (Atlantic) Brazil, U ruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres............ 


ale Fisheries; Grnlnd., Davis’ Straits, } 
outhn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands f 


Total.—Foreign Countries 


POeo reese ener 


Ii.—Britisu Possessions: 


sh India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 
tral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
and N. Zea. 
ish North America 


, pbs 
OOo ere ermereesecnes 


COOP PCO reer oreo rene beeserescecescecerer 


| W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana& Honduras 
gS FE ine UP el ate on 
W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 

ritius 


TS RT OT tee OC TOI CInC COOOL K OOOO CCIE 


Ce ered Meme Cree Nees eres EUS teers becca verecbos 


seer eee eons 











First Three Months. 





1862. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
£ x. 
15715; 329, 
3,492, | 4,193, 
5,876, | 3,764, 

834, 1,683, 
354.365 1,145, 
935 35, 
283, 249, 
— 29; 
243; 287, 
39735) Lud 
Sea 20g on704, 
2AZ, 108, 
300, 553, 
308, 250, 
1,100; 301, 
852, 1,290; 
6, Oy 
27,894, | 18,698, 
3, FOU) Jas 305 
elghoy 1,621, 
77) 421, 
023 268, 
954, 712, 
204, 487, 
2s 94, 
540, 138; 
142, 155, 
6,342, 7.426, 
34,230, | 20,422, 



































1861. 1860. 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

from to from to 

£ ~ £ £ 
1,601, 241, | 1,553; 245, 
35320, 4,356, 3,946, | 4,933, 
6,068, | 2,856, | 4,758, | 2,295, 
1,042, | 1,876, 810,/ 1,547, 
353085 1,308, | 2,666, | 2,040, 
70; 43, 295 20, 
En, 272; 230, 271, 
ar os 9, 13, 
235) 543, 310, 538, 
ate om eas a 
2,906, 1,853, | 2,84351 1,467, 
14,046, | 4,147, |11,088, | 5,886, 
186,,\ 206, |. 1334-54058, 
625, 563, BOR; 542, 
pa ple al; 129; 220, 
996, 586, | 1,117, 571, 
653, | 1,676, 632,| 1,531, 

ae BS panes qe 
35.400, | 20,843, |30,718, | 22,077, 
2,267, | 3,204, | 2,350, | 4,158, 
286, 1,466, 635,| 1,921, 
108, 375, 945 391, 
5935 329, 388, bE; 
7935 597, 817, 563, 
204, 465, 358, 467, 
Ee, 112, ia. 97, 
I.O1Zs 129, 384, 130, 
140, 149, 147, 166, 
514.20, 6,826, 5,185, |] 8,405, 
40,820, | 27,669, 135,903, | 30,482, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May) 
1862-61-60-59-58.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Five Months.) 


(000’s omitted.) 


FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 











Raw Maris.—Teztile. 


Various. 


3) 3? 


Agreltl. 


TROFICAL, &C., PRODUCE. 


Pee remeron eer eeaerensenes 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


Torat ENUMERATED IMPoRTS.... 
Add for UNENUuMERATED Imports (say) 


Torau Imports 











Cotton Wool .. 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 


Poe ee eee eee 
seme reer eeer eres ooes 
Coe reer eesroors 


CeO eee ecsetees 


eee ee ee eee eees 
Peco Tee eee eee eS Try 
Sree meee eeeerece 


eee eee eee ee 


Cee eee er eee eens 


Cece renee sareves 


or is 


Sugar & Molasses 
Tobaceo  w..: 
Wine 
Spirits 


Pree emeeneneneer 


FOP e reece enes 


Grain and Meal.. 
Provisions 


eoeerees 


Oe eeeeee 


Cee ee ee eee 


1862. 


£ 
53702, 
2,208, 
6,162, 
1,050, 

524, 

734) 






814, 
E, 120, 
1,490, 

487, 


51358, 


315, 


926, 
45756, 
370; 
500, 
127; 
1,494, 


12,836, 
3,208, 


1,314, 


68,326, 


17,440, 





1,439, 





16,044, 


54,661, 
13,665, 


1861. 


£ 
18,909, 


2,849, 
4,184, 
641, 
358, 
425, 


638, 
976, 
1,055, 
569, 
1,413, 


4,651, 
879, 











3,435, 
669, 
4,766, 
465, 
523, 


15,981, 
2,673, 





—— 


18,6545 


1,307, 


—— 





66,460, 
16,615, 


—_—_, 


83,075, 





1860. 


£ 
18,752, 


3,308, 
4,137, 
769, 
398, 
676, 


28,040, 
2h: 
1,040, 


1,304, 
527, 


1,058, 


5,147, 





124435, 


6,402, 
2,131, 








8,533, 


1,369, 


57,097, 
14,274, 


71,371, 





1859. | 1858. 





£ 
12,044, 
3,063, 
4,568, 
881, 











Sere 


1,126, 


45,156, 
11,289, 


56,445 5 








a 


£ 
13,173, 
2,479, 
2,279, 
445, 
282, 
490, 


19,148, 


540, 
979, 
1,113, 
466, 
638, 


3,742, 


1,930, 
560, 








SSS 
—— OO -:.n nn — ss s— ee eee 


——— | nent 
| ne 


13,414, 











1,042,am 








445428, 
I1,107s 








5595355 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 
1862-61-60-59-58.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Britisu and Irisu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Six Months) (Unit 000’s omitted.) 











BritisH PRopucs, &c., EXPoRTED. 1862. 
& 

Manrrs.—Tewrtile. Cotton Manufactures..| 15,431, 

Pr ET ae ee eee 35295, 

Woollen Manufactures} 5,600, 

Aimee i) eran tree 5735 

Silk Manufactures P,0O%; 

gir, REI pretties ice. 161, 

Linen Manufactures...) 2,255, 

ee (ius Relea i 840, 

30,156, 

% Sewed..- Apparel -.ccvis.sccuocds 146335 
Haberdy. and Milnry. 


ZO25. 


REEETA BS “cae csesenvondoes ERA W APE. o.5sescgecte vei L,A78s 
NIRERMERY (oi icoccsccosss, Tho 20, 

BLOM se octtn sous cat deeswacssy Out, 

Copper and Brass........ 1,293, 

Lead and Tin#...4,..:.... 13475 

Coals and Culm ........ 1,726, 

12,727) 

Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass 825, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale ............ 814, 
GUGER nc. s satan cme sot 150, 

CRCOSO mo. 5 Eider cierondonsss 58, 

Canilesat. cscs yess: 112, 

Salt eioiaiarsfalerorare wrelotoraterelelsiela sister ereters I 5 2) 

SOPUELES! “edu ay- sive a stecsada 150, 

RICA soon d dor, eeaeceencontere 411, 

1,847, 

Various Manufcts. Books w...ccescesseeeee: 189, 
PUEHIUReR . .cicsthca 107, 

Leather Manufactures} 1,269, 

Soaps. eee eo ane I10, 

Plate and Watches .... 254, 

BEAMOMCE 2.5.5. cooap-Gise---2 127, 

2,16; 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ............ B Bae te 
Mi TIeNUIMerated ATUClES 1.05.00). cccaevensenceosessees? 35588, 





ToraAL Exports 


1,592, 


1861. 


£ 
18,894, 
4,458, 
4,961, 
1,640, 
1,024, 
134, 


2,039, |t 


773, 


335943) 


951, 
1,689, 


2,640, 





1,640, 
15905, 
5,256, 
11, 

S10; 
1,727, 


12,550, 


885, 


830, 
252, 

62, 
135, 
209, 
178, 
269, 


1,935, 


203, 

96, 
945, 
116, 
204, 
299, 


TSO, 


1,890, 
454575 

















1860. 


£ 
18,580, 
4,660, 
5,561, 
15799), 
950, 
Tis 
2,001, 
913, 


34,461, 


965, 
1,856, 


Boa, 


1,657, | 


1,592, 
5,607, 
1,474, 
1,287, 
1,544, 


13,104, 


9795 
1,252, 
264, 
50, 
120, 
170, 
145, 
487, 


25493, 


221, 
103, 
1,032, 
124, 
241, 
373, 


2,094, 








1,622, 


45389; 


62,0205 


1859. 


1858. 


£ 
18,942, 
4,370, 
5,861, 
1,133, 
1,022, 
97, 

2,257, 

787, 


34,469, 


14043; 
2,158, 








3,171, 
1,840, 
1,487, 
6,331, 
L297; 
1,355, 
1,600, 
EQ5S 10; 
9155 
F299, 
3E9; 
58, 
75, 
116, 
114, 
LZ, 


—— 


24945 


215, 
106, 
898, 

92, 
235, 
393, 








1,939) 





1,546, 
4,659, 








63,007), 





ES 
15,385, 
4,478, 
4,148, 
1,132, 
768, 
80, 
1,922, 
761, 





28,674, 


851, 
1,557, 








2,408, 





1,502, 
1,794, 
5,393, 
13327, 
1,040, 
1,522, 





se 


12,578, 
830, 
1,093, 
Za; 
70, 
143, 
97, 
347, 








2,007» 


932, 
98, 
219; 
360, 
1,922, 
1,308, 
3,741, 


53,468, 





(ean 
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SHIPPING.—Foreten Trape.—( United Kingdom.)—First Six Months (January 
—June), 1862-61-60-59.—Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including 
repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 





1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 
(First Six Months.) PRR. phat Ee 
ENTERED :— Vessels. “(aos * sbi Vessels. cy Vessels. sua Vessels. cy 
Vessels belonging to— No. | Tons. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. 

PURGES, css css cencnerapscnstrennes 149 47, | 315 168 51, 136 42, 129 38, 
MIMCTED  ciscchdterevesndesnnd 3647 63, | 172 473 80, 379 60, 333 56, 
INGEWES © bn: ceccetessesastesoane T,126 | 212,) 388 § 15066) 200, 874| 176, 892 193, 
Denmark: ici. cisiscascsezeseees 1,053 7 103, 98 | 1j229 | 178, 11,341) F275) 2 4 108, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... | 1,459 | 366,| 258 [1,741] 382,] 1,527] 318,]1.417| 314, 
Holland and Belgium .... 496| 107,| 134 809] 107,[ F771 T_ 106.4, Foon 807, 
PEONCE :. iaxtssasvececscqasdsacss 838 70, 83 | 1,002 79, 94.6 81, | 1,466 120, 
Spain and Portugal........ 184 5b, | 299 247 56, 188 50, 169 4], 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 300 91,} 303 207 1 112, 284 88, 262 83, 
United States .............. 561| 480,| 855 937 | 834, 692 | 689, 506 514, 
All other States sesso Sh. 8,1 375 6) a tone 8, 7 2, 


et Ge 6,840 |1,597, | 233 | 8,075 |2,021, | 7,151 |1,740, | 7,052 | 1,576, 
United Kingdm. ||  o98l2,720, | 300 19,087 |2,714, | 8,526 |2,482; | 8,0 | 2,287, 
DOPGS...£5.snccntvossesvevs 5 


Totals Entered |18,938|4,317, | 270 117,162 |4,735, |15,677 |4,222, |15,557 | 3,863, 


CLEARED:— 
FRGSCRR scien titned cdi bone 170 5D, | O23 179 54, 142 46, Les 48, 
SWEDEN — sc srreiisccccovatevans aye 70, | 188 477 87,] -425 ES 361 68, 
NGYWAY  cisetvadssesseescebeadee gta) 71, |. 282 943.1 169; 762} 152, 886 185, 
PRC aITG Tin be anovsvondostuacee 1,293 | 124, 97 11,471 | 145,]1,464| 143, |] 1,248 125, 


Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 2,194 | 437, } 200 [2,255 | 422,]1,924] 378, | 2,070 408, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,082 | 164,} 151 972 |. 136, go8.| 5, 984 153, 


PRES cu.s sassescdiersctedectedds 2,456 |) 243, 98 } 2,702 | 259,1 1,764 T9R bayges 191, 
Spain and Portugal... 187 59, | .3L6 202 O25 160 45, 167 395 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts.| 306 94, |; 307 519| 148,]- 360} 113,] 388 119, 
United States .........0000 518| 447,| 880 9941 722,14 7231 675,) age4 <27e 
All other States ............ 17 8; 470 12 5, 9 3; II 4, 


re | ee Oe ee ff | ———_—_—__—__  -—__ | —___ 


; 95491 |1,872, | 197 [10,525 |2,199, | 8,629 |1,972, | 8,512 | 1,818, 
tai, oe ay 13,261 (3,612, | 272 {12,368 (3,288, [11,652 (3,147, 12,510) 3o4ae 


Totals Cleared |22,752|5,484, | 241 [22,883 |5,437, J20,281 |5,119, J20,622| 4,960, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —Importep anp 
Exporrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Six Months, (January—June), 1862-61-60. 


(000s at unit end omitted.) 












































1862. 1861. 1860. 
(First Six Months.) 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ £ £ # 
Masta hia’ $2 cence a 290% _ 3,092, — 3,286, ~ 
See ene 917, | 3,016, 617, | 2,780, 598, | 1,839. 
See eee | a er | 6, | 1,083, | ge, 

7,426, | 3,061, | 3,736, | 2,806, | 5,537, | 2,390, 
LCST ee, See ae 83, 673) 1,697, 34.6, 53, 1,762, 
ee i 386, |. tyasoh} 401, | 398, 10, |. 860s 
Oak gat Ee ee Sid 94 F Ny raga, 
ee 3; Coley i) cael 7, 
fo Eee eee. fo ne — I, sae sie = = 
West Coast of Africa 57; 25 40, rot, 55, 2 
All other Countries.... 126, 133 82, 25) 125; Vy 





Totals Imported | 8,093, | 5,282, | 5,974, | 3,653, | 5,805, | 5,170, 


SSS | SRS | I | aS | wees | CCE 


Exported to :— 
EEADOO cokes saiaccsee sts 2,711, 3945 916, 556,)1 3,447, 200, 
H: gi Holl. 
Be Bele cc ft Net 347 9 | 454, | 66, ) 176, 
CGN ef | Meier | er ne | tba) eg | 8s, 1, 
3,895, 648, | 1,407, | 1,013, | 3,789, EE 
cee 629, | 4:364,] 451,1 4,594,] 760, | 5,385, 
Danish West Indies... 65, 5» ll, 2G, 5, 10, 
United States ............ 29, — 5,930, 18, 1, 2 
South Africa ............ — oe 45, — 2, —— 
VE APIDUCANS :Ssiscesinsonsen toa _— — _ oa — — 
LALA) ae aoe eee 225, 10, 12, 83, Zhe, 74, 
All other Countries....| 2,458, 591, 394, 62, 95, 28, 





rs 








ee Ore my | eee Ree RD 


Totals Exported| 7,301, | 5,618, | 8,280, | 5,801, | 4,925, | 5,876, 





Excess of Imports .... 792, — ae — 880, om 
ay Exports .... _ 336, | 2,306, | 2,148, — 406, 


4:20 


Quarterly Returns —April, May, June, 1862. 


[Sept. 


REVENUE.—(Unitrep Kinepom.)—30TH June, 1862-61-60-59. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 307TH JuNE, 1862-61-60-59. 





QUARTERS, 
ended 30th June. 


Customs 


PEXCISS tices eres vonaee 


Pee e eee rose eres eres eee 


ee reeoeseecesves 


Property Tax 


eee tert eons 


Crown Lands 


Peer eereees 


Miscellaneous 


Sooo peoerees 


Totals ........ 


YEARS, 
ended 30th June. 


Peso o eee rere verereoe 


POeeeeee eee oorereaeroor 


Pee HOOD OH Oe eres eneerore 


COP e Hee ereerner 


Property Tax 


Pee eresrese 


Crown Lands 


COOT Heo eee 


Miscellaneous 


weer ercerere 


a eereoes 


[Unit 000’s omitted] 


1862. 


Corresponding Quarters. 








rf a, 


1862. 1861. 
£ £ 
Mins. Mins. 
5,791, 5,820, 
4,886, Dal d Us 
eH ee 2,186, 
3576 1,363, 

850, 825, 
155137, |, 105300, 


———$—$ | ______ —$$ | 
—_—— | 


1860. 1859. 
£ £ 
Mius. Mins. 
5 i o0s 6,108, 
5,114, 4,945, 
2,068, 1,960, 
1,354, 1,349, 

S20; 785, 
15,094, | 15,147, 
1,089, 782, 
16,183, | 15,929, 
66, 65, 
570, 498, 


-_—$—<< | —————- — = E ieeaeatoo _— | — —$—$—$—————— | ———————— 


68, 67, 
433) 378, 
18,410, | 18,398, 
1862. 1861. 
£ £ 
Mins. Mins. 
23,044, | 23,393, 
18,047, | 19,492, 
8,658, | 8,466, 
35154, | 3,136, 
855353 3,400, 
57,038, | 57,887, 
10,549, |.12,423, 
67,587, | 70,310, 
296, 292, 
1,803, 1,260, 
69,686, | 71,862, 


Less. More. 
£ £ 
Mins. Mins. 
30, —_— 
285, —— 
Sak 67; 
6, —- 
oo 25% 
Dong Ope 
——~ 184, 
3241, phy Lo 
—= I, 
75, 55s 
321, 393, 
ee 


Net Incr. £11,310 


1862. 


More. 


£ 
Mins. 
2505 


Less. 


£ 
Mins. 


192, 
18, 






135; 


5955 


_—— 


595» 
4) 


542, 


—_ | A —— || —-—Oe Oo OUR? 


3,319, Lydd) 


Net Dror. £2,177,805 


16,819, | 16,492, 


Corresponding Years. 


1860. 1859. 
£ £ 
Mins. Mins. 
24,085, | 24,347, 
20,530, | 18,221, 
3) Lok, 7,882, 
352015 3,185, 
DyaIOs oe, 
59,353, | 56,855, 
9,903, | 6,266, 
69,200, 7 63,1245 
286, 280, 
1,874, 2,288, 
71,416, | 65,689, 
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REVENUE.—(UnitEep Kinepom).—QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1862 :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Revenve and other Recrirts of the QUARTER 
ended 30th June, 1862; the Appiicatron of the same, and the Charge 
of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 31st March, 1862, viz.:— £ 
CRG ALUEVEN COIR  o/tviate siisieaichialo'sserarel nin seer oeawla. aries: ais _ 
Trolend? «3%. a RES Sw hatch st cues ofatontes auetevereiorete Me siete areata ciate - £485,174 
Saane 485,174 
Income received in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1862, as shown on preceding 
BO ohana olin Pon, oh cat or allanes 0! ais: sin 0: 507505. 0 ©) « aee's! SpSl dss of6) sete) fate’ 9 ev aiiete, 5:0. 8 oes 18,409,904 
Amount raised per Act 23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 109, on account of Fortifica- 
OS Nex Wis dc Sod eee eee ese alice TeNoleviane oleh cfictietene) sets orerever iol cteieleieie 200,000 


Amount raised by the issue of Exchequer Bonds, per Act 25 Victoria, cap.13. 1,000,000 


Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1862, in repayment of 
mdvanees for Publie: Works, 6065's. es a sare ales Sotas de @ Wis gictehe eee ease elves 417,508 





£20,512,586 
Balance, being the deficiency on 30th June, 1862, upon the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends, and other 
charges, payable in the Quarter to 30th September, 1862, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter....seseccceee 1,543,323 


—— 





£22,060,909 
Paid — 
Amouut applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 30th June, 1862, £ 


in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter ended 
SPI Se UNECE SO 2 Mo. clo cic 41m ste ieio s/c. de wrasse’ sissies isiacnie «os sine e seis Ss o10 sein. pO Us OE 


Amount applied cut of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
30th June, 1862 eevee eevrevn ere seven eeoeveeevre eds ee eereee FR CR FB Os eeoevoeeaeoeoee 11,725,253 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 30th 
June, 1862, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt ........ceeeee00+. £6,306,777 


Terminale DObemetne se hee ce eet en oe eee ee alee 338,348 
Pemeipalat Exctieqne? Balse. 6 se 6.165 fo weiss © sheets s 16,200 
Interest of i, TREO COCO DOE 90,945 

= Exchequer Deficiency Bills ..... 0.20.00: 241 


DTae CANE WA Ge ores ciateieicld'ees ie jee xieyis)cis.«: fens #ieione;4.ele 9x9 102,096 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .........2.+06 624,672 
Advances ior Public W orks, &., «<0 0 s0,0 «seo ecels 173,913 
——._ 7,653,192 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 30éh June, 1862, viz.: sececccvccrcoserce 746,183 





£22,060,909 
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CORN.—Giazette Average Prices (EnatanD anp Wats) Second Quarter of 1862. | 
[This Table is communicated by H. F. Janis, Esg., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 





Weeks ended on a Saturday 


































































































862. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
Ge eit eae a! Sa. ee ate $5 <0 | 
April 5 568 6 36 = a1 9 36 5 38 2 38 7 : 
Fe es nen 57 6 36 4 a 6 S85 38 11 404 | 
Rs LDS "on apalalousia ewan Ses) 36 8 i) ool | 34 6 38 «6 40 5 | 
a 20 Séewgeapatsen 58 2 37 21 8 38 1 388 11 38 - 
Average for April ....| 57 11 26 © ae OM fo) 26 37 a9. © 
a mane siete leh = | 
May | Meee Sc oe 58 10 37 2 22 6 37,8 39 10 40 11 
oS WO), icc, odes niiad 58 8 37. 3 22 4 35 11 40 3 40 56 
ry te er. ee 57 11 37° ~ 23 4 34 5 39 10 39.27 
5 2 a eg ay a 56 9 35 11 22 11 43 2 40 5 43 1 
ai OL 44 da de we, wale 55 2 35 7 23 11 4° it 40 6 39 9 
Average forMay...... Bee 26. 9 23. = ten) 40 2 40 9 
June a 64 7 34 3 23 4 43 6 40 9 37 «6 
os 14 53 9 33 3 24 4 33° 9 | 40 1 37 9 
oP 21 64 ] 32 10 23 «5 36 1 39 11 37 «2 
99 ZO" ssa cones 55 4 32 9 22 li 36 8 40 2 39 1 
Average for June...... cas gen ie 2a. 6 39+ 6 AO >2 a3 = 
Average for the Quarter..| 56 8 35 «6 22 8 37.) 8 39 8 39 66 | 





RAILWAYS.—Prices, April—June,—and Trarric, Jan.—June, 1862. 







































































@ Total Traffic | Traffic pr. ne | 

ee For the (2100). | vrites Open.| first 26 Weeks. | Mile pr.Wk| Dividends perCent, 
‘tx. Railway. ei oe ee (unit 000’s omitted.)| 26 Weeks} for Half Years. ©) 
pended Qnd | Ist | Ist ; 5 31 Dec. |30 J =e Dal 
Mins. June | May | April] "62. | 61. | 762. | ’61. |762.|761.1° >61. | 61. | °60. . 
iS Paes) Gp sie ie S RS toh ane | 
£ No.1 aNe. £ £ £8 £48.) ed ee d. 

44,4] Lond. & N.Westn.| 933) 953] 92311066 |1,015 2,108, |2,132, | 76 | 81147 6|37 6| 52 6) 
35,2|Great Western ... 713) 748) 723] 964 | 943 |1,387, |1,367, | 55 | 55 [30 —| 22 6| 35 = 
13,4. Great Northern....|1132/116 |1153] 330] 330] 646,| 661,§ 75 | 77 |77 6/37 6| 63 9 

17,9| Eastern Counties.| 533| 583) 57 | 499 | 499] 643,| 638, 49 | 49 }30 —|16 3} 23 9 

10,2) Brighton .........0. 122 |1223|1213] 241 | 224] 428,| 414,168 | 72]70 —|50 -| 70 = 
14,1] South-Eastern ....| 833) 85 | 8231 306| 306] 523,| 526,| 66 | 66 |s50 —|41 8| 60 = 
12,6 | South-Western ....| 993/1003/100 | 400] 400] — | 473,] — | 42]55 —|40 -| 52 6 
14.758 91 | 93 | 91413,806/3,717]5,735, |6,211,| 65 | 65 Js1 -|35 1] 51 
21,7 | Midland... 1273/1283/1273] 622| 614] 960,| 987,] 59 | 61 70 —|62 6| 70 = 
19,3} Lancsh. and York.}1073/1073|107 | 395 | 395] 811,| 946,] 79 | 92 J50 -|45 —| 60 = 
11,7| Sheffield and Man.| 403] 423} 433] 231] 231] 350,| 390,| 58 | 65 J12 6| 7 6| 15 = 
23,8] North-Eastern ....) 97 | 85 | 973] 800] 789] 901,| 978,] 43 | 47 [50 —|52 6} 57 G& 
4,5|South Wales ........ 68: | 681 O78) 172 | 171 _ 179,{ — | 40 |30 -—|27 6 303 

81,0 88 | 863} 88312,219|2,200]3,022, |3,480, | 57 | 60} 42 —|39 -| 46 6 
9,1| Caledonian _....... 108 |1093/1113] r2x| 125] 392, 393, r2q [121 Js —|50 -| 55 = 

5,21Gt. S. &Wn. Irind./1053/106 |106 | 329] 329] 206,| 203,] 24 | 24 [50 —/50 -| 50 =) 





Pere eG ee eR 5 
ar 


Gen. aver. ....| 923} 923] 922/6,475 16,371 19,355, aL: 61 | 6248 6|38 7| 49 8 





24351 





Consols.—Money Prices 2nd June, 924 x.d.,—1st May, 933,—I1st April, 933 to %. 
Exchequer Bills. ‘i 12s. pm. * 19%, pis. 55 19s. pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLy RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Szconp QuaRtTER (April—June) of 1862. 


LE SSS SSS SS SSS SS 
































1 Q 3 4 5 6 q 
Issu—E DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Not om 
ae Te ee DatEs. ae Ss ae Lee Ok =a ie LL a Handa i Minimum Rates 
os _ | GoldCoin | — Public. ee oane 
otes Wednesdécs) Government Other and (Col. 1 minus at 
Issued. (Wednesdays. Debt. Securities. | Bullion. col. 16.) Bank of England. 
if re ue Mins. ne ve 1862. Per aan, 
30,61 ATE 2) ~: 11,02 3,63" |. 15,96 20,82 9 Jan, 2s p. ct. 
30,67 a OF.. 11,02 3,63 16,02 25,75 
30,55 ayo. 11,02 3,63 15,90 215,42 
30,95 ne ae 14,02 3,63 16,30 21,02 
30,89 ae UE L,02 3,63 16,24 25,26 
31,03 May 7... 11,02 3,63 16,40 21503 
30,70 eid ic ee Lb,02 3,63 16,05 20,90 
30,09 iy he £102 3,63 15,45 20,83 
29,97 geo OL oe 11,02 3563. 15,32 20,61 
29,30 June 4... 11,02 3,63 14,65 20,86 
28,88 oye. eb: 11,02 3,63 14,23 20,69 
29,06 fy AO) cass 11,02 3,63 14,41 20,48 
29,67 geen SOL ee 11,02 3,63 15,02 20,59 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 






































8 9 10 ah 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 

bat eh Se ed ee ee rg ee ——_----—————__—____—_—_—— _} Totals 

Capital and Rest. Deposits. fe Securities. Reserve. of 
Sl eee a a fae Ss pee 

a ee Goldana} “Es 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. ie (Wdusdys.) yee ee Other. || Notes. | Silver fee 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. || Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins, | Mins. | Mlus. 

ent BAe | 2 2 beer ee ihe £ 
14,55] 3,67 || 8,46 | 13,62 ,68 |April 2) 11,39 | 18,91 9,79 ,89 140,97 
14/55 | 3)08 t 5,62 | 16,34 367 os OF 41,16.) 18542: |} 9,52 86 [40,27 
14555 | 3,08 4322. |. 25,72 63 se Oe Lee 18.07 Ihe osaS 89 139,20 
14,55 } 3,09 See meee te | »63 iy ooo LEZY. 14548 9,93 »o7 139,72 
14,55 | 3,08 || 6,87 | 14,36 69 5, 301 11,211 17,86 || 9,63 795 139,55 
14,5) } 3, 20° th-gsso | 13387 40 |May 71] 11,23 17,63 || 10,00 86 139,73 
14,55 | 3,12 }| 6,30 | 14,95 sa » 14110,33 | 18,65 || 9,80 387 139,66 
14,53 | 3,15) 16556.) 14,55 ,66 oy - 2b 10,33) 19,00 ||. 9,26 289 139,45 
14,557 3,84 6,94 | 14,68 66 x5 28110,33 | 19,39 || 9,36 86 439,95 
14,55") «Sybil G5o- |) 15,09 566 | June 41] 10,33 | 19,41 || 8,44 384 139,03 
14,55.) 3,12: WP 8,82 pis ,16 ,64 oe SDE LIOS | 20,276) 2849 80 440,29 
14,551 3,13) |} 9,32. | 13,08 ,60 wer. VSP LT,034 20545) 8,58 586 140,68 
ante | 9,63 | 13,40 59 in. aD 11,08 20,24 || 9,08 89 741,30 


14,55 | 


I BN I TEE TT SSE SITS PS EES) 
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CIRCULATION.—Country Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Enetanp and Wars, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Srconn Quarter (April—June) 
of 1862; and in Scoruann and Iretanp, at the Four Dates, as under. 


























ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
Private Joint Four £5 | £5 
Banks. pies . CN es Under Tora. Under TOTAL. 
Dates. | (rized | (ized | Gixga §, VP | Sad | ixer | PO ee lie 
Mins. Mins. Minus. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins.! Mins. 
1862. £ £ £ 1862. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
April 5| 3,32 | 3,03 | 6,35 April 5} 1,41 42,401 3,814) 3,02 | 2577 (26378 
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Tue paper, on the “ Harnings of Agricultural Labourers in England 


‘and Wales,” 


which I had the honour to read before the Society 


last year, concluded with these words :— 

“ Since the publication of the English return, the House of Com- 
‘mons has ordered similar information to be laid before it in respect 
‘ of Ireland and Scotland, in the same form and for the same period, 
‘as that we have just been discussing. If the facts are as fully 
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“ given as in the original return, we shall then be in a position to 
“institute some interesting comparisons with other parts of the 
“ United Kingdom.”’ 

The returns alluded to then, have since been issued. ‘They con- 
tain the needful particulars for the purpose of the comparisons 
indicated. The present attempt is an endeavour to fulfil by their 
aid, the design held in the mind of the writer, though unex- 
pressed at the time. The Scotch return, which bears the name of 
Sir Andrew Agnew as its mover, is presented to the public in a satis- 
factory manner; with this exception however, that four counties are 
entirely omitted from the paper. The Irish return, obtained upon 
the motion of Lord Dunkellin, is an excellent one in every respect. 
The particulars given are abundant; and each county is duly repre- 
sented. Irish official statistics bid fair to hold their own against 
any which are prepared in Great Britain. 


SCOTLAND. 
TI.— Classes of Agricultural Labourers. 


The general description of the Scotch agricultural labourer falls 
under six classes. 1. the “crofter;’? 2. the “cottar;”’ 3. the 
“farin-servant;’ 4. the “day-labourer;” 5. the “hind;’ and 
lastly, but by no means least, 6. the “shepherd.” There are material 
differences in the fiscal, and in several respects, in the social condition 
of each class. The two first classes constitute the labouring portion 
of the community in the “ Highlands and Islands.”’ They are thus 
described by Sir Jobn McNeill :— 

“The Crofters, including under that designation all persons 
“holding land directly from the proprietors at rents not exceeding 
“ 20/7. a-year. In every district the great majority of the population 
“‘ consists of crofters. Besides the crofters, there is a class ‘ called 
“*cottars, who are numerous in some parishes and districts,. and 

‘who either do not hold land at all, or hold only from year to year 
‘ ‘as sub-tenants.’ ‘The crofters and cottars,’’’? says Sir John 
McNeill, “ constitute the great mass of the population.’’* 

The average yield of these crofts is generally stated to be six 

months food for a family of persons, with seed for the next year ; 
but nothing beyond that, to meet the rent, buy clothes, or food ie 
the remainder of the year. 
Sir John McNeill, who visited the western district in 1851, has 
left on record so sloneie a description of the conduct, under great 
distress, of the labouring people in that part of the country, that I 
cannot Bea from transcribing the passage here :— 


* Sir John McNeill “ On the State of the Highlands and the Islands of Scot- 
“land,” in 1851. Report presented to Parliament by Command. 
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“ Tt is,” says Sir John, “ due to the working classes, in the parishes I have 
visited, to state that their deportment was uniformly civil and obliging, even in 
circumstances that might have produced feelings of discontent.” * * = 

Expectations having been fostered in the Highlands, that the 
Government would afford to the poor, the means of employment and 
subsistence, it became Sir John’s duty to undeceive the people. 

“Yet,” he adds, “I did not anywhere observe a tone, a look, or a gesture 
that indicated resentment, or even irritation. They frequently argued freely, 
sometimes with considerable ability and subtlety, never with rudeness, and often 
with a politeness and delicacy of deportment that would have been graceful in 
any society, and such as perhaps no men of their class, in any other country I am 
acquainted with, could have maintained in similar circumstances.”—(Sir John 
McNeill. ‘ Highlands and Islands, Scotland,” p. 8.) 

The “ farm-servant,’ and that name is borne both by men and 
women, works for wages, paid partly in money, and partly in board 
and lodging; the latter often afforded to him in the farm-house; but 
perhaps more frequently, in large barrack like wooden buildings on 
the farm called “‘ boothies.”” Sometimes the “ farm-servant’’ lives in 
a separate cottage provided by the farmer, who also supplies him 
with food for himself, and for his family,if he be married. The 
labourer thus remunerated is called a “ benefit-man,’”’ and the pay- 
ment in lodging and food his “ benefit.”* In the statistical survey 
of Scotland, a farm-servant’s yearly money wages without “ benefit,”’ 
is stated to have been in 1843-4, 25/.; and with “benefit? 112. 10s. 
The value of the ‘“ benefit’? was, therefore, considered to have 
been 131. 10s. In Dumfries the ploughman’s wages being then 
201.; the “benefit”? was valued at 82. a-year-f With farm-servants, 
a preference in wages is had by the married man over the bachelor ; 
because, the former has his wife, or some of his children to assist 
in the farm, at harvest or at other times of pressure, and for 
this advantage to his employer, he derives a larger reward. The 
distinction is brought out clearly in the return from Fifeshire. It is 
here only exhibited with regard to the ploughman; but 1¢ obtains 
with respect to other farm-servants. 





Married Plovughmen are paid: Single Ploughmen: 
Per Anniwm.. Per Annum. 
1860. ie ls 1860. eS. id. 
Money WAGES fs schaki aces siis Avene 2. NEOMCT WARES aoa vi.ascyotrensucang 1910 - 
64 bolls oatmeal, at 140 Ibs... 6 10 — | 63 bolls meal, at 140 Ibs. 
Seal f eaten MMM wee tg. S.H LOD AA ete WAR. coed. Masascinia,, \ ee 
30 cwt. potatoes, Hibs FO esta caes Sb 8 = Half gallon milk per day re awe i 
House, garden, and cartage no oe 
ONY UALS © scovitrescarcchmne mee " Potatoes erseesserssserssneecseneecen ees 
Beer and bread at hay, Lodging; fuel, Gee. vic. dena: 2. 2.1 em 
corn, and potatoe har- -~ 18 7 | Bread and beer at harvest .... —18 7 
Vest, BO (Bile vegen.tetucnen 
Ors 7 § 8 7 
COATT 





* « New Statistical Survey,” vol. iv, pp. 31, 337, 383. 
* Tbid., vol. iv, p. 252, Cummertrees parish. 
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The food allowances wherever returned, are set out in Table (V) 
in the Appendix. They are applicable to every sort of farm-servant. 

Farm-servants, or farm-labourers as they are sometimes desig- 
nated, are usually, though not always, hired by the half-year. 

The “ day-labourer”’ is paid wholly in money, at so much per 
diem ; though he frequently obtains, in addition to increased wages 
at harvest, food from the farmer’s discrete bounty, during that season 
of anxious contingencies. 

The “hind” system prevails in Haddingtonshire and Berwick- 
shire, and in some other parts of the south of Scotland. It is observed 
in the note to Sir A. Agnew’s return, with respect to Haddington- 
shire, “ That two-thirds of the farm-servants in this county are paid 
“ principally by grain. They have also generally the keep of a cow, 
“or allowance therefor, and free house. Their wages vary very 
“much, and the value depends on the state of the markets.” 

This plan of hiring appears to be, in all essential particulars, 
similar to that described in the previous paper, as existing in North- 
umberland, and some other parts of the north of England.* In 
1860 the hind’s emoluments were returned as worth 15s. per week. 

Under the “vate of wages,” the “hind’s boll’”’ as it is called in 
the statistical survey of the parish of Stenton, Haddingtonshire, was 
valued in the following manner; the figures relate to 1855 :— 





FTind’s Boll. 

ae 
Cad AD Oa BION 5590s ont bat on atnoncgeaeotasicgen aah wae 10 10 
Barley 3 Sew 3 14 
Peas 2 Feet oe We Re BUA rsh corn en ene as’ 
COW RC DE. (5. csh wcstovdanetiaee dntacaitaica nes basvenbransnnenar tase 6 - 
Potatoes: planted; 1200 FAVS «sis corccnckaoetnacnsorenns Ae 
Indien Of Reepiae MENS. © 6... ccecesssacsrsmtaansarsguadire ~ 15 

24 18 





In the present day, it would appear rather trite to enlarge upon 
the intelligence, trustworthiness, and power of endurance of the 
Scotch shepherd. All accounts consulted for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information for the present paper, concurred in giving him a 
very high character. By his sagacity, industry, and frugality, he 
often raises himself into the rank of the smaller farmers. His 
wages are usually paid by assigning to him a given portion of the 
flock over which he has charge. He enters into a sort of pastoral 
partnership “ of limited liability ’’ with the farmer. When he leaves 
the service of his employer, the latter purchases the shepherd’s stock, 
which is delivered over to his successor. In the “Statistical Account 
“of Scotland,” it is stated that, “Shepherds instead of money 
“ wages are generally allowed a house, 63 bolls of meal, the grazing 


* Statistical Journal, vol. xxiv, p. 337, et seq. 
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“of two cows, and from forty to sixty sheep per annum.” He 
appears, however, to receive, in some places, money wages and food. 
The tract of country over which the shepherd has to exercise his 
care, is very extensive ; as more than the half of Scotland is covered 
with “ sheep-walks.”’ 

The clergymen who, for the statistical survey, reported in respect 
of the parishes with which they were clerically associated, bore 
frequent testimony to the good character and decent behaviour of 
the Scotch peasantry; especially in the localities where those qualities 
were set off by the opposite characteristics of a colliery population. 
The following passage is from the survey of Kelton in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, and may be regarded as a fair example of the character, 
generally awarded to the agricultural labourers, in the Scotch low- 
lands :— . 

“ The peasantry are frugal, and cleanly in their habits; enjoy, in a reasonable 
degree, the comforts and advantages of society, and seem cheerful and contented 
with their condition and cireumstances. ‘Their ordinary food consists of oatmeal, 


made into cakes, and porridge, with milk for breakfast and supper, and a dinner of 
barley broth, with beef or mutton and potatoes.” 


IIIl.—Rate of Wages in 1860. 


The summary of wages in the text, as well as the tables in the 
Appendix, are conformable to the county arrangement adopted in 
the census of 1861; with a condensation into three groups, which 
the numerous divisions of that work rendered expedient. The jirst 
group is conterminous with the northern, the north-western, and 
north-eastern; the second group, with the east and west midland; and 
the third group, with the south-western, south-eastern, and southern 
divisions of the Scotch registration and census tables. 

The agricultural labourers working for wages on the 8ist Marcn, 
1851, were 201, 427. They were classed in the following manner :— 










































Under 20 Years - 
Class. OG Meapa: nel Total. 
Males :— 
Out-door labourer........sss0ce0000- 14,027 80,872 94,899 
2 0) la Ra a 7125 5,829 6,554 
Farm servants (in-door)............ 24,313 21,033 45,346 
Total Males.,........: —_ — 146,799 
Femaies :— 
Out-door labourer s..cicscscccassseraees D,o20 20,826 26,151 
In-door farm servants (not f P ( 
domestic servants) .......0. i ey Le atee a5.0i4 
Total Females ........ _ _ 54,628 
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Frrst Group—WNorthern Counties. 


There are eleven counties included in this group, which is conter- 
minous with the northern, north-western, and north-eastern divisions 
of the census of 1861. The area is 9,821,239 acres; the population, 
according to the last enumeration, 667,055 persons; the increase 
since 1851, has been less than 2 per cent, or 11,007 persons ; some 
of the counties have decreased. 

The number of adults, that is, of persons aged 20 years and 
upwards, engaged in agriculture, according to the census of 1851, was 
119,554, or 80:2 per cent. on the adulé population of that year. 

Returns are given in respect of nine counties in this group, 

namely: — Shetland, Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland, Ross and 
Cromarty, Inverness, Nairn, Elgin and Kincardine. Aberdeen and 
Banff, have the unenviable distinction of being absent from this 
useful parliamentary paper. 
Weekly Wages ——The men’s range from 8s. to 14s. 6d. The wages 
at 8s. are confined to Shetland; excluding that district, the lowest 
amount is lls. The average of the nine counties is 12s. 2?d. The 
women’s are 4s. to 6s. 6d.; average 5s. lid. The wages of the 
children (the term being limited to all those who are under 16 years 
of age) are 2s. 9d. to 6s.; the average 4s. 

Harvest Wages.—In Orkuey,the men have 12s. per week, without 
food; or 9s. with. Women, 6s. with food. In Caithness for the 
whole harvest, men have, 55s. with food; and women, 28s. with food. 
In Sutherland, men receive 15s.; and women, 9s. per week. In 
Cromarty, men receive 18s. to 15s.; or 31. for harvest of five weeks. 
In Elgin, wages in harvest with lodging and victuals, men 12s. 6d. ; 
women 7s. 6d.; boy’s 6s. 4d. In Kincardine, men earn 19s., and 
women 18s., during five weeks, with food and beer in addition. 

Allowances.—In some of the counties the labourers receive no 
food, or drink, in addition to the money wages. In Orkney, Suther- 
land, Inverness, Elgin, and Kincardine, food and lodging with firing 
are allowed; but the value of these additions, about 4s. to 5s. a-week, 
is reckoned in the money wages. In some places the labourers are 
either fed in the farmer’s kitchen, or have a house or accommodation 
in the boothy ; the latter have 18 lbs. of oatmeal, 10 lbs. of potatoes, 
and generally 9d. per week for milk. Those fed in the farmer’s house 
appear to obtain a much better dict. 

Task Work.—In Shetland and Caithness, there is none. In the 
other counties the weekly earnings of men range from 12s. to 14s. 6d. ; 
the average being 13s. 6d. No food is given, or other allowance made 
to those who are engaged on task work. | 

Special Services.—In Orkney, ploughmen are hired. by the year; 
they are paid 122. a-year in money, and receive in addition 2 quarts 
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of milk daily, 5 stones of oatmeal (90 lbs.) monthly, and 10 barrels 
of potatoes. Dairymaids 61. per year, with maintenance the same as 
the men; with the exception of potatoes, of which they have but 
one-half the quantity. Children under 14, herding cattle, 1?. 10s. 
per half-year, with board and lodging. 


Seconp Grourp—JAfidland Counties. 


This group includes the nine counties which are contained in the 
east midland and west midland divisions of the census. ‘The area is 
5,462,339 acres; the population 762,999 persons; the incréase is less 
than that of the first group, being only 10,408, or 14 per cent. 
Four of the counties have decreased. 

The number of the adults engaged in agriculture in 1851, was 
69,287, or 17-1 per cent. of the adult population at that time. 

All the counties are returned in this group; namely, Forfar, 
Perth, Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, Stirling, Dumbarton, Argyle, 
and Bute. 

Weekly Wages.—The men’s range from 12s. to 15s.; the average 
18s. 2d. The women’s range from 4s. 6d. to 7s. Gd.; average 5s. 7id. 
The children’s vary from 8s. to 5s.; the average 4s. —3d. 

Harvest Wages—In Forfar, harvest workers, besides those 
belonging to the farm, are obtained from the country and neighbour- 
ing towns. The men receive for “ dry time,” 25s. per week on the 
average; with bread and beer, and milk for dinner. In Perth, good 
scythemen from 20s. to 21s. per week, with victuals; or 5s. a-week 
extra, without food. Women and young lads, 15s. to 18s., without 
food. In Fife, 15s. a-week for men, and 12s. for women; with an 
allowance of bread and beer; in the potato harvest, men 15s., and 
women 9s., without food. In Kinross, men 15s., and women 8s. 6d. ; 
both haying an allowance of bread and beer for dinner. In Clack- 
mannan, men 19s., and women 12s.; both having also bread and 
beer for dinner. In Stirling, men 21s., women 13s. 6d., children 
4s. 6d.; all receiving bed and board in addition. In Dumbarton, 24s. 
per week on the average, without any allowance. Women 12s.; men 
at piece work during harvest, can make 5s. a-day. In Argyle, men 

8s. a-week; and in Bute, 15s. a-week and food, a medium wage for 
men. 

Allowances ——Besides money wages, the labourers frequently 
receive food, or board and lodge in the farm-houses, or in a boothy 
attached; the value of these additions has been estimated in the 
weekly wages. Food and drink, given to ploughmen and other 
servants, are noticed in the next paragraph. 

Task Work.—In Clackmannan and Bute, there appears to haye 
been no task work. In the other counties the weekly payments to 
men range from 18s. 6d. to 17s.; averaging 14s. 72d. 
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Special Services—In Forfar, the regularly hired male farm servant, 
has 102. 11s. 6d. for six months money wages; with oatmeal and milk, 
worth 6/. 18s. 7d.; this is at the rate of 18s. per week ; besides fuel, 
lighting, and lodging. Ploughmen receive 7s. a-week, with 2 pecks 
of oatmeal and 7 pints of milk, with lodging in a bothy. The 
married ploughman’s money wages 171. 10s., food, fuel, house, and 
garden, together worth 201. 8s. 7d. Single ploughman’s wages 
191. 10s.; the value of the food, &c., 157. 12s. 7d. In Clackmannan, 
male servants hired by the year, 22/7. in money, 3} tacks of oatmeal, 
and a house. 

In Dumbartonshire, the hired servants have food and lodging ; 
the average money wages for six months, are, for ploughmen 111. 
Spadesmen 81.10s. Boy's 41. Women 5l. Girl's 11. 15s. 

In Argyle, ploughmen 201., and shepherds 181. a-year; if unmarried, 
they board and lodge with the farmer; if married, they are usually 
allowed a free house, with cow’s grass, and 14 bs. of oatmeal per 
week. Dairymaids 101., with board and lodging in the farm. 


Tutrp Grovurp—NSouthern Counties. 


Thirteen counties are comprised in this group, which is conter- 
minous with the south-western, south-eastern, and southern divisions 
of the census. The area is 4,763,884 acres ; the population 1,631,187 
persons. By far the largest increase of population has taken place 
in this district, which contains the metropolis, and the principal 
manufacturing towns of Scotland. The numbers rose in the last 
decade 10:2 per cent., or 150,994. Three of the most southern 
counties, however, exhibit decreases. 

The number of adults, who, in 1851, were engaged in agriculture, 
was 96,065, or 12°1 per cent. of the adulé population. It is the least 
agricultural of the three groups. 

Nine of the counties, namely:— Renfrew, Ayr, Lanark, Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh, Haddington, Berwick, Peebles, Selkirk, Kirkcudbright, 
and Wigtown, are returned; but Roxborough and Dumfries are not. 

Weekly Wages.—The men’s vary from 11s. to 15s.; the average 
being 18s. 2d. Women’s 5s. to 7s. 6d.; average 5s. 1l}d. Children’s 
2s. to 6s. Gd.; average 4s. 95d. 

Harvest Wages.—In Renfrew, men average. 21s. per week. In 
Ayr, men average 21s., and women 18s., in the Kyle and Cunnin- 
eham districts. In Lanark, men 18s.; and women 12s.; both with food. 
In Edinburgh, women make double wages, with food extra; and the 
men. have two diets a-day during harvest. In Peebles, almost all the 
farm-labourers are yearly servants; the men in harvest have extra 
victuals ; and the women have 9s. weekly, with victuals. In Selkirk, 
the men 22s. Gd.; women 15s.; both without food; the men working 
ten hours and the women seven hours a-day. In Kirkcudbright, the 
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men 16s.; and women 8s.; with board and lodging. In Wigtown, 
“ harvesters’? are commonly engaged for the whole harvest; for 
that of 1860, the wages were 3/. to 32. 10s., with food. 

Allowances——Where food and drink are allowed to the ordinary 
labourer, the value of these additions is included in the weekly 
money wages. In Haddington and Berwick, during harvest, por- 
ridge, bread, and beer are allowed, in addition to the money wages, as 
stated in the table. 

Task Work.—Men’s earnings range from 12s. to 18s. per week ; 
the average being 15s. 3d. 

Special Services—In Renfrew, ploughmen average 210. a-year ; 
and dairymaids 5/7. 5s.; both having board and lodging with their 
employers. In Ayr, married ploughmen 181., with 10 bolls of oatmeal, 
free house, and cartage of coals. Unmarried ploughmen19l. Dairy- 
maids 51. Boys under 16, 27. 10s.: the last three classes have board 
and lodging in addition. In Lanark, married ploughmen 211., with 
food, fuel, and rent; valued at 107. 4s. Datrymaids 141., with very 
full board. Linlithgow, married ploughmen average 221. 10s., with 
food, fuel, and house rent; valued at 117. 6s., in addition. 


ALL ScorLAND. 


From the preceding figures, we obtain the following results as 
totals applicable to this part of the United Kingdom :—The area is 
20,047,462 acres, being rather more than one-third of the surface of 
Great Britain. The population 3,061,251 persons; the increase in 
the last decade was 172,509; or 66 per cent. only. This is not 
much more than half the rate of increase, decenially recorded at 
the previous enumerations. Twelve counties exhibit absolute loss in 
their numbers, to a greater or lesser extent. In the return from Kin- 
cardine, it is stated that young women, who have been moderately 
educated, prefer domestic service to field work; and that, consequently, 
the proportion of females employed is annually decreasing. 

The number of adults ascribed to the agricultural class in the 
census of 1851, was 284,906, or 18°2 per cent. of the adult popula- 
tion of that year. The ninth class in the census of occupations 
(1851), embraces all persons, male and female, aged 20 years and 
upwards, who are immediately dependant on the cultivation of the 
land, in their various capacities as landowners, farmers, labourers 
and their adult kinsfolk; namely, as— 


Crass IX.—Persons Possessing or Working the Lanp, and engaged in 
Growing Grain, Fruits, Grasses, ANIMALS, and other Products :— 


ub-clags Tl Vi Hels Aid PASEUTCS. oo. 0 ..cuc.seesceseenssossenrvsyusnocoens 275,171 
os Beat ee NU CHES LCM gots oc aeeisscodesvticaevas consssatncuber, atest 1,909 
5 Sis alps ROI cents ae ors cog vanevareassostvvnayyh eee ii puat erence 7,316 
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It is worthy of note, that the proportion of adult females employed 
in Scotland in “fields and pastures,” to the adult males, is nearly 
double that in the corresponding class in England; in the former 
country the ratio is 54°8 per cent.; but, in the latter, it is only 30°3 
per cent. 

Weekly Wages.—The men’s range from 8s. to 15s.; but the lower 
term is exclusively confined to Shetland, which, being insular and 
remote, has no doubt causes in operation which depress wages far 
below the other counties. The average is 12s. 113d. But taking 
the figures exclusive of Shetland, the range is lls. to 15s.; the 
average 13s.1d. The women’s range from 4s. to 7s. 6d.; the average 
being for ali Scotland, 5s. 7d. Children under 16, receive from 
2s. to 6s. 6d., equivalent to an average on all the counties returned 
of 4s, 33d. 

Task Work.—In some counties the system of allotting work by 
the task, or job, appears not to be usual; but where it prevails, it is 
principally confined to the men. Their weekly earnings, in twenty- 
four counties, varied from 12s. to 18s., which yields an average of 
14s. 63d. 

Harvest Wages——In respect of seventeen counties, where the 
weekly wages of this season are stated, it appears that the men’s 
range from 14s. to 25s.; the average being 18s. 7d. The women’s 
wages, in respect of twelve counties, range from 8s. to 15s.; average 
lls. 4d. These sums are considerably higher than the usual rate 
of wages in the same districts. 

All the counties are represented in the parliamentary paper, 
except the four defaulting ones already mentioned. The returns 
were compiled in the Crown Office, Edinburgh, and the Crown Agent 
has appended the following note to them :—‘‘ The returns have been 
“made by the sheriff clerk of each county, most of whom obtained 
“ their information from a few of the leading farmers in their respec- 
“tive counties. It is dificult to obtain accurate information with 
“regard to food, &c., and the information in the returns can only 
“ be regarded as exhibiting an average of payment and maintenance 
“ of agricultural labourers in different counties in Scotland.” 

It may be useful, in connexion with the rate of wages in Scotland, 
to state, in this place, upon the authority of a parliamentary paper, 
published in 1855,* but, relating to the previous year, some particu- 
lars of the agricultural produce and stock of that country. | 

The return is for 12,615,342 imperial acres; of which quantity 
2,003,692 acres were under tillage; 9,284,990 were in grass; and 
1,374,660 were occupied by roads, wastes, and woods. Of the land 
under tillage, more than half was devoted to cereals, the principal 


* « Report of the Highland Society on the Agricultural Statistics of Scotland.” 
Presented to both Houses, 1855. 
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crops were oats 932,994, barley 207,507, and wheat 168,216 acres. 
The principal root crops were turnips and potatoes, of the former 
there were 433,916, and of the latter 148,032 acres. 

Of the acres in grass, 6,530,843 were sheep walks; 1,427,790 
“orass in the rotation of the farm; and 1,207,101 in permanent 
pasture. In respect of the live stock, there were 4,787,235 sheep of 
all sorts; cattle, exclusive of milk cows, 438,334; milk cows 292,365; 
calves 205,172 ; swine 163,683; and horses 156,595. It should be 
stated, however, that these numbers have been summarised from 
schedules that were issued by the Highland Society, and which were 
not sent to any tenant in the lowlands, rated below 10/.; nor to any 
in the highlands below 207. The surface under cultivation, accord- 
ing to the returns thus limited, is three-fifths of the whole area of 
Scotland. 


TV.—Demand and Supply of Agricultural Labour. 


The return, from which the rate of wages, in 1860, is abstracted, 
was confined in its form to ascertaining that chiefly ; yet, the Scotch, 
like the English respondents, took the opportunity of adding to 
the information they afforded upon the main object, some remarks 
as to the supply of labour. In several districts the demand appears 
to be in excess of supply; in others, the sufficiency of supply is 
spoken of in a tone which rather implies an exceptional condition. 
Thus, employing the words of the return, and commencing with the 
counties deficient in labour, it is stated that— 

“There is a want of labourers in Orkney, said to arise owing to 
“the eall for labourers to make roads, and the drain from emigra- 
“ tion.”’—(Orkney.) “The supply of the labour is abundant in the 
“ neighbourhood of towns, but less so in the country, where there is 
‘a pressure of farm-work.”—(Inverness.) “The labour market ig 
“by no means overstocked, there being at some seasons a great 
“ searcity of hands.”—(Nairn.) “ Labourers generally scarce.”— 
(Forfar.) “ Good hands in harvest get from 8s. 6d. to 4s. Gd. per 
“ day, without any allowance; scarce to be had. In piecework they 
“ can make 5s. per day. Women can get halfof men’s pay.”—(Dum- 
barton.) “ Labour market has been high of late, owing to railway 
‘operations in the district.’—(Kirkcudbright.) Other counties 
speak in this wise: “ There is always a full demand for labourers, 
‘and hitherto the supply has kept pace with the demand.”—(Caith- 
ness.) “On the east coast of the county, which may be said to be the 
“ only agricultural part of it, the supply of labourers was about equal 
“to the demand. In one parish only was there a difficulty in pro- 
“ curing labour.’—(Sutherland.) “ There is a sufficient supply of 
“ Jabour.”—(Hlgin.) “ At present there is sufficient employment 
“for male labourers at the rate stated, and the supply of labour is 
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“adequate.” “ Young women who have been moderately educated 
“ dislike agricultural labour, and prefer domestic service. In conse- 
“ quence, the proportion of females employed is annually declining.” 
—(Kincardine.) “ Since the introduction of reaping machines, the 
“ difficulty of getting labourers is not so great. The price of labour 
“ is gradually rising.”—(Fife.) “In harvest labourers are scarce, and 
receive from 38s. to 4s. per day. During the remaining portion of 
the year the labourers are sufficient.”—(Renfrew.) “ The labour 
“market in these two districts* 1s on the advance, many of the best 
“labourers being now employed by the mineral tenants as pithe- 
admen, &c., and earn from 16s. to 18s. per week, with constant 
employment.”—(Ayr.) “ The supply of labour in the vicinity of 
towns and villages is generally sufficient, but in some parishes is 
barely equal to the demand.” “ From the influx of Irish labourers, 
both male and female, the rate of wages in the labour market has 
been greatly reduced. An opinion prevails, were it not for the 
Trish labourers, the labouring work in some parts could not be 
extensively or conveniently executed.” ‘“ It is thought that if 
better accommodation in cottages, with an increased use of the 
family comforts of the married agricultural servant, were provided 
“by the farmers, the strong tide of emigration going on amongst 
“ agricultural labourers would be stopped.”—Lanark. ‘“ There is a 
‘* sufficiency of labour generally to meet the demand, and abun- 
“dance during the harvest of 1860,”—(Berwick.) “ The labour 
‘market is sufficiently supplied except for drainage. This is done 
“ almost entirely by Irishmen.”—(Selkirk.) 

Connected with this subject, is the influence which the demand 
for labour in the mining and manufacturing districts, exercises 
over the wages of the agricultural population. Taking the results 
of the three groups, we find that the rate of wages is inversely as 
the proportion of adults engaged in agriculture; or, m other words, 
the rate is directly as the demand for labour in the mining and 
manufacturing occupations of the same district. This will be clear 
upon an inspection of the following table :—- 
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* Carrick, and Kyle, and Cunningham, 
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V.—Rise in the Rate of Wages. 

In discussing the English rate of wages, recourse was had to 
oficial documents, published and unpublished, for the purposes of 
comparison, as set forth in the Society’s Journal (vol. xxiv, p. 340, 
et. seq.). But failing to obtain any information from similar sources, 
for the present occasion, the means of instituting a comparison have 
been found in the “ New Statistical Account of Scotland.” (Hdin- 
burgh, 1845.) It should be noted in the outset, that the parochial 
reports in that work, relate to different years, beginning with 1835, and 
terminating in 1844; and that, consequently, to the extent of any 
fluctuation which may have happened during those nine years in the 
rate of wages, the first term of the comparison wants that homoge- 
neity which belongs to the second. 

Before proceeding to place the wages of 1860, side by side with 
the payments made to labourers and farm servants in 1835-44, it 
will be interesting, in connection with the general question of the 
increased remuneration of the Scotch peasantry, to exhibit in this 
place some passages, taken from the survey, bearing upon their 
condition, at much earlier periods. 

“ In 1660, a ploughman received 10/. scots (16s. 8d.), with pair of 
“ shoes and stockings for half-a-year’s service. * - * A com- 
“mon labourer half a merk (62d.), without meat, and forty pennies 
“ with meat and drink.* In 1836,a good ploughman got from 9J. to 
“ 101. sterling, with bed, board, and washing for six months’ service.”’f 

In the parish of Moulin, Perthshire, the money wages are stated 
to have been for a— 




















1743. 1750. 1755. 
Le She OG NS Sele ates 
Man: servant for a) Year .s.desrescssssasess LL. 13°-= 119. = — 
Women ee CMe - 16 6 — - 18 10 


These servants would have been lodged and fed by the farmers. 
In the parish of Monimail, Fifeshire, the daily wages of the 
labourer and the yearly wages of the ploughman are given, thus§— 

















i 1750. 1790. 1810. 1834. 

| es Ore Sd, Ne 8 0. | ee eee. 
Labourer, per day casisdusiivseverasex. on Ne ee Ea > BOY oe ae 
Ploughmen, per year ..c.yt vass0s0: 2G =P 6.10 = | 166 =) — | 1 Se 











* For a day’s work—forty pennies scots = 34d. 
T “Statistical Account, Scotland,” vol. vi, p. 388.—(Rutherglen.) 
t Ibid. vol, x; p. 655. 
§ Ibid. vol. ix, p. 42. 
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In the parish of Crieff, Perthshire*, the wages are set out as 
follows :— 





1772. 1792; | . 1887: 


—————! 
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Maid servants’ average yearly wages, ex- Pm 
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In the parish of Glenisla, in Forfarshire, the payments were in 
respect of— 
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Ploughmen, per year, with maintenance ............ 7 Y= 13 - - 
Maid servants ts afd JOT RE, ae 33> °8 6 7 -- 
Labourers, WEN, PEI Gay 0.6.5. inverse dente Se £ite = 1.8 
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It is mentioned several times in the “ New Statistical Account,” 
that the rate of wages were much lower about 1836, than they had 
been some twenty years earlier. Thus, in Dunfermline, Fifeshire, the 
wages of day labourers were stated to have been in 1818, at 1s. 8d. to 
2s. 8d.; but in 1888, the rate had fallen to 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. In 
Monimail, in the same county, the day wages in 1810 were Is. 10d.: 
but in 1834, only 1s. 4d. 

The Reporter for the parish of Girvan, in Ayrshire, states that 
“ The wages of farm servants are lower than they were fifteen or 
“ twenty years ago. Then 20/. a-year, with bed and board, was quite 
“ eommon for able experienced servants, whereas now, the same 
‘“ descriptions of persons can easily be had for 14/. to 16/. a-year. 
“ Lads, again, able for the most kinds of men’s work, can be readily 
“had for 97. to 127. Gnrls fit for managing a dairy, get about Si. 
“ And house servants, particularly in the town, get from 4d. to ‘7/. 
“ a-year.’ T 


When we compare the rate of weekly wages of men in 1860, with 


those alluded to above, as variously ascribable to the years 1835-44, 
which, upon the mean period, afford an interval of twenty years, the 
following results present themselves :— 


* « Statistical Account, Scotland,” vol. x, p. 511. 
+ Ibid. Report on the parish of Girvan, 1837. 
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The rise in the rate of wages to male day labourers, in the 
seventeen counties to which the comparisen is astricted, by the data 
in the first term not being obtainable for more, is 42°5 per cent. (See 
Appendix, Table IIT.) 

The comparative wages of the female day labourers can only be 
shown for five counties in the northern, and for three, in the midland 
group. The proportionate increase was higher than that obtained by 
the men, being equal to 58°5 per cent. 
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Groups. Counties. 1835-44. 
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On referring to Table ITI (Appendix), the reader will be struck 
with the great increase in the wages, of men and women, which has 
taken place in Orkney; the weekly wages of the former have risen 
from 6s. 10d. to 12s., or 75 per cent.; those of the latter from 3s. to 
Gs., or 100 per cent. A friend, to whom I am otherwise indebted for 
valuable information, in connexion with this paper, was so surprised 
at the rate of payment in that county, that he wrote to a gentleman 
residing at Kirkwall, from whom he received the following reply :— 
“JT was quite aware of the fact that Orkney is at this time the 
* best place for the labouring man in the United Kingdom, and must 
“ continue to be while we have so much fine land to bring into eulti- 
“ vation, and while our native population have such a desire for going 
‘* to sea, and a more than Scotch desire for pushing abroad and rising 
“in the world. Most part of our labourers are now got from the 
** northern counties of the mainland, or from Aberdeen and Banff.” 

The next class of labourers have, in addition to their money wages, 
board and lodging provided for them by their employers; or, they 
receive an equivalent benefit in the shape of rent, food, and firing. 
This class is sometimes hired by the year; but more frequently by 
the half-year. First on the list comes the ploughman, evidently a 
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functionary of considerable esteem in the economy of the Scotch 
farm. 

The statistics are confined to a few counties; the particulars are 
pene in extenso at Table iy. epee) 
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Yearly Wages. 
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Hence it appears, according to the average of the seven counties, 
that the yearly wages of the Scotch ploughman has risen, in the term 
indicated, from 127. to 171. 8s.; or 45:0 per cent. 

Next on the list follow the male farm servants; the information 
in this instance, only relates to four counties :-—— 
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The comparative money wages of shepherds, the emoluments for 
pastoral services being usually received in a different form, can only 
be shown in one instance; namely, in— 
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The wages of dairymaids, in two counties, will complete this 
portion of the statement. The money was paid at both dates, in 
addition to board and lodging :— | 
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In connection with the improved fiscal position of the labourer, 
it is well to place here a paragraph taken from the survey of the 
parish of Penpont, Dumfries, if only for the purpose of eliciting com- 
ment. I do not know the worth, or currency, this mode of com- 
puting a labourer’s welfare has obtained. “Tf, says the writer, “the 
“ calculation be a fair one, that the labourer is well provided when he 
“ ean earn a peck, or half a stone, of meal in a-day, he must be much 
“ better provided when he can double it, as is here often the case.” 
This was written in 1836, when at Penpont, the wages of men in 
winter were ls. 4d.; and in summer ls. 6d. a-day. In 1860, the 
average day wages of a man were 2s. 2d.; for which he could procure 
two half-stones and one-sixth of oatmeal, or 154lbs. 


V1I.— Cost of the Labourer’s Food, Clothing, and Rent. 


In searching through the “Statistical Account of Scotland” for 
the rate of wages formerly paid to agricultural labourers, the prices 
of food, at several dates, were met with in a few instances. Those 
statements, from the light they may throw upon the condition of the 
labourer, as well as by reason of their intrinsic interest, are given 
here. 

The first is for the parish of Monimail, in Forfarshire. Salmon 
in 1750, when it was sold at 13d. per Dutch pound, would not then 
be an article unknown to the peasant’s table. At that date his day 
wages were 5d., with which he could therefore purchase 4: lbs. avovr- 
dupois, of that fish. 

















Description. | 1750. 1790. 1810. 1834. 
a; d. d. a. 

Beef and mutton, per Ib.*..................- 2 4 8 54 
Rieck: Cocke ih hic 6 oe ea icndak. aoe. 4 12 18 | 18 
Rew Waiter, Weel. ..i6s..0cc0esnsieas dasen vers 4 8 il 9 
Bie eS POS COM ir roscscasis susncnscedensndiveeenacs 2 4 12 8 
Salmon, per Wo. ©. ...cciiaRismericissincecet.s 1d 54 8 8 





* The lb. is the Dutch pound of 20 o0zs. Vol. ix, p. 42. 





The second is for the parish of Crieff, Perthshire :— 





























Description. 1772. 1792 1837 

d, d. d. 

Beat: beef and: veal; per Tbs... 2s ondte 3 4 5 
23 pork gigi vatitesbast 3 4 4 
Pris’ CRC. esti eeat ee  iccs 6 9 15 
CHICK CRS ki. seen ted shold ttiencaek: 2 3 9 
Biges,' yer: deren of svssdoancetedy. con eedad sue 2 3 7 
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A. table, in some detail, of the prices of food, clothing, coals 
and house-rent, for the parish of Arbroath, Forfarshire, in the years 
1812-19-26 and 1833, will be found in the Appendix (Table V1). 

The following are the prices of a few of the principal articles of 
food :— 





Description. 1812. 1819. 1826. 1833. 














d. d. d. d. 
Wheaten bread, per qt. ..scesesssereses 18 11 cf ae 8 
Oatmeal, per peck of 8lbs. (Dutch)...) — 16 16 12 
Potatoes, per stone of 16lbs. ,, — 4h 42 4 
Beef and Mutton, per lb. bap ata 8 7 6 5} 
Butter - + * — 103 10 8 





Another table, which will be also found in the Appendix (VID), 
exhibits the prices of food in seven counties, from 1835 to 1842. 
Since these are the years to which the earlier wages in Tables III 
and IV (Appendix) relate, they have an especial bearing upon the 
comparisons there instituted. 

The average of prices of five articles in 1835-42, are here set 
out :— 


s. d. 
Bees, per Ub. Cipiporial). assis. ini aamestemnwoss - 5 
PIMCORy 8. BSP OL. bac eee eames - 5 
Cheese, the eo of OA WORE Sh.5;tatitiantsceions 7. SF 
POG2 5) POU GOREN hig aaninadneanarcotsstetwoccceleattesteed. - 5 
Oatmeal, per 120 Dhse. ic ccscsesaasserncanserseriecoebas 19%. = 


The Orkney prices, which appear quite exceptional, are not 
included in the sum from which the average, just noted down, is 


deduced. 
The following were the prices in 1841, in Sandwich, Orkney :— 


d. 
Beef and mutton, per lb. (imperial)... 2 
Fowle, per pait « iunssaceasiousndsssndoastnticeans nets 16 
PURE, WOE COROT... sdpssigsaoviadnmnexin hiondine agai aieveen 3 
Butter, peri dl....cccvssinisvctyantssovnithaundsiealenencitlaayaseh 6 


But this part of the inquiry, as bearing upon the main subject of 
the paper, the rate of wages in 1860, would have been very incom- 
plete, if the prices of the food and clothing, usually consumed by the 
labouring poor, had been omitted in respect of that year. 

The possible defect of the paper from that cause, whatever 
may be otherwise amiss in its treatment, is entirely averted by the 
kindness of Mr. Joseph Cundell, the Secretary to the British Linen 
Company, at Leith. That gentleman took considerable trouble to 
procure for me, through the local agents of his company, returns of 
the required prices from several counties. The value of the informa- 
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tion thus procured, will be gathered from an inspection of the tables 
appended (Tables VIII and IX). 

The first set of tables represent the shop prices of food, soap, 
candles, and coals, paid by agricultural labourers in, or about, the 
half-year ended Christmas 1860. The tabulated average prices which 
immediately follow, are those of ten parishes referable to nine 
counties; namely, Orkney, Sutherland, Banff, Forfar (two), Perth, 
Argyle, Berwick, Peebles, and Lanark. It is believed that, looking 
to the tendency of prices in late years, to obtain a general level 
throughout the kingdom, the figures now presented are upon a 
sufficiently broad basis :— 


Average 
Prices in 71860. 

$d 
LCA. ccecssneisapadivanyectuans per 4 lbs ; - 7 
DOE Cora Sieceaes. fie IR ner char ee 1 24 
OMMCR Rei oscclscyloditias ie ie Weer Rome ee 1 - 
POE DALlOy - .cccusicocssssvneene Sadk DAUR ass tat nee feck 
POtROE Si dsc sescdanrire. Aa: aaa en, eee a - 7 
Butchers’ meat. .........66 Re atieet sgt opuaetarcaseete - 64 
| 3 VL) See eRe ia RAE Fy Wael Se oes Ses tani rc eer —- 82 
CHEGECS iivinck Bone ee aah | ae Bee each — 5h 
Deter Lika eset dent 3S Ac hana 1 - 
Fish (fresh and salt) th ee are —- 24 
OR SAE i OP net eer hes 2s ae eee 4 — 
Sugar (moist).........0006. Comte at trate cecahie - 54 
WORMS eae sy nt ORS ates - 84 
Wanmies fi Fe eee pgs ADE Gt ene - 74 
aoe hivredas ssscRaswaaeaneds ge CRY OS Beaches - § 


Having no account of the actual quality and cost of food con- 
sumed by the Scotch agricultural population, I have taken the dietary 
and outlay of a labourer, his wife, and five children, in the South 
Dublin Union,* as representing the measure and description of food 
required; and the Lanark table for the prices; substituting in thet 
Scotch dietary, oatmeal and potatoes in due proportion for Indian 
meal. The Irishman and his wife earned from 10s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. 


a-week. 


Ss. a. 
Oakes). 24 WSs. ssscrcrmrcccusepcracsresaucreacasenas on ise ace 
Buttermilk, 18 qts. (at 13d. per qt. Soe sewwdudnasiees 2.3 
Petatees, 42 Voeeee issue hice Mecckiasledesseuaticcitiesanss 2 - 
POG, 2 OZ. ..crssscacssguhersecdsonesemmmmeagnennataspasatanes - 6 
Sapam Fb, cncsintaccguceaer eat pakmaetceedadaas anions - 6 


This perhaps will be considered rather a restricted dietary for the 
Scotchman. But it will be seen, on a reference to Sir Andrew 


* «Thirteenth Report of the Irish Poor Law Office,” p. 54. 
f Ibid., p. 76. 
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Agnew’s Return,* that where the farmers find the labourers in food, 
it is confined to a fixed allowance of oatmeal, milk, and potatoes. 
In those instances, however, the labourers do not dine at the farmer’s 
table. 

The cost of the labourer’s clothing must next occupy our atten- 
tion. There can be little doubt that all things considered, the work- 
ing man of the present day, enjoys many advantages, in the quantity 
and quality of his clothing, which were unattainable by his class 
formerly. 

In the parish of Moulin, Perthshire,} the following particulars of 
dress are reported, viz. :— 


1756. 1839. 
$s. a. Sill. 
Single soled shoes, per ey baer L 14 | Men's shoes, per Wait oo. vsviaccarsinens 9 - 
Double pg ee ee en 2- 
Linen used for shirts oy a _' 4 | women’s ee ee 
peasants, per yard ............068 


country for men’s coats, per 


Coarse cloth made in the 
: 
WOES asyvacrnntethvarnoe,stonmeravedce 


+ | Making a suit of clothes for 6 
CVELY GAY WEAR... giissicayivee 


And with reference to Knockands parish, Elginshire, the follow- 
ing :— 


1835. 
de esa: 
Home-made stockings, per pair wesw 6.to 1-6 
Plaiting:,. per ell |... iiscsiehodsowarvasssneissvars 2 nay 
Shirting, according to quality... 1 -and upwards. 


It should be observed, with regard to the very full and serviceable 
tables of the prices of clothing, procured by Mr. Cundell, that the 
total must be, sometimes, taken to represent what the tradesmen, 
supplying the information, consider a labouring family ought to 
expend; rather than the expenditure which they absolutely incur. 
Thus, the Golspie Bill, irrespective of charge for the “Sunday suit ”’ 
for the husband, would entail an expenditure of 6s. a-week. It is 
computed as the outlay for a man, his wife, and five children, thus :—- 


Sec |. 

Husband’s Sunday suit (lasts four years)........... ae a 

is wearing clothes (last one year) ........ 5 8 - 

Wife’s clothes (last two years)  ..icccescssesrssesoerses 412 - 

Two boys’ clothes (last one year) ssscseerasees 3.95 - 
Three girls’ clothes ee ee oe 41Gb a 

22, 41°06 





* House of Commons, No. 244, Sess. 1861. 
+ “Statistical Account,” Moulin parish, Perthshire, vol. x, p. 665. 
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The next figures show the price of one year’s clothing in the six 
selected counties, for a man, his wife, one boy and one girl, 
namely :— 





-" 



































Dect Banff, Dunkeld, Biggar, Dingwall, | Kirkwall, 

eee. "| Banffshire. | Perthshire. eee Forfarshire. | Orkney. 

£8: Ge dee Sate 8 AN£ 8 dee a a. 

Frusband’s suit | 2 13 = |) 3.1876) 2.9 Sicsn = = F217. 9 2 ler) 
Wite’s Saat > Ss Giee te G33 =/ 612.14 —4 1 8 Sad. 28 
Boy’s Soitotsh, Dupes Mule =) fe Nye Sea St Se 1 Gi =o es BO = Der Sea EF fe 
Girl’s Wailea To On — 1k Seen — ie je ie. 2 hoe 2a = 13 10 
et Be) Gh So Sera le Oe Ot Bae 8 4a), Ga 2) SAS: VOICES 





Taking the mean of the foregoing data, we arrive at the following 
results :— 





£. bye ds 
ERS ace Se SEO. oss cece angasuavnisaasay Na neiveseebicmaes FO 8 
Wife’s aig. te <Featal ePuNautan custgutinac afvian ceoeidotes ins 117 4 
PAG Ba COME Wy p50 atau daontust se Nesenetitieststancoscahsees LYS .= 
CEI Sie spite sgn Se cadena cava iieawosteduanidnaenatins Soke. 8 
‘piesa 





Probably the Orkney and the Perthshire tables (Appendix, Table 

IX), will present a fairer mean of the cost of the clothing of the 

Scotch peasantry. Both tables give the expense for a man, his wife, 

and jive children (three girls and two boys) ; the first at 87, 14s. 9a., 
and the second at 117. 9s. 8d., hence the— 


Weekly cost per head = 63d. 


The only information obtained for this paper, up to the present 
moment, of the rents paid by the Scotch peasantry, is given in Tables 
X and XI in the Appendix. 





IRELAND. 
VII.—Classes of Agricultural Labourers. 


The writer of this paper is not aware that the great and beneficial 
changes, which the industrial pursuits of Ireland have experienced 
since the famine, have led to any material modification of the classes 
of labourers, as they existed before that terrible affliction. Then, 
they were thus described, “The labourers may be divided into three 
*¢ classes—unmarried farm servants, who reside with their employers ; 
“ cottars, who hold in addition to their cabin, a small lot of ground at 
“a fixed rate, generally payable in labour; and those who hold only a 
“ cabin, with perhaps a few perches of land as a garden, and who 
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‘depend for their subsistence chiefly upon potatoes raised on land 
“taken as con-acre.”’* At that time, the first-named class was con- 
sidered to be far the most fortunate; and the last were spoken of 
as appearing to be “ the most wretched among the many wretched 
“ classes of Ireland.” 


VITI.—Rate of Wages in 1860. 


PROVINCE OF ULSTER. 


This province is constituted of nine counties, extending over an 
area 5,475,438 acres; the portion under crops has increased 17 per 
cent. since 1847, as the following figures will show :— 




















‘caus Acres Increase in 1860, 
' under Crops. compared with 1847. 
Acres. 
ROBT Fesnvatsess 1,649,962 283,988 
PO wivalevnnert 1,819,201 or 
ga ee 1,933,950 17 per cent. 


The population according to the census of 1861, was 1,910,408 
persons ; since 1851, the inhabitants have decreased 5 per cent. The 
number of persons in Ireland, who are engaged in agriculture is not 
known. 

Weekly Wages.—The men’s range from 6s. to 8s. 4d.; average 
7s. 34d. The women’s wages 3s. to 5s.; average 4s. The children’s 
2s. 5d. to 4s. 6d.; average 3s. 2d. All the children returned in the 
tables are under 16 years of age. 

Harvest Wages——The men’s in seven counties returned, range 
from 12s. to 15s.; average 13s. 2d. The women’s in five counties, 8s. 
to 10s.; average 8s. 4d. The children’s in four counties, 4s. to 7s. ; 
average 6s. In Monaghan county, the ordinary wages are double 
for one month in spring, and for one in autumn. 

Allowances.—Seldom any in addition to the ordinary wages as 
stated above. In Monaghan, it is mentioned, that, “ When food is 
“ siven, it consists of potatoes and milk, or Indian corn-meal, stir- 
“about, and milk. No ale or spirituous liquors given.” But at 
harvest times food is often given in addition to the wages stated. It 
is observed in respect of county Down, that when the labourers are 
fed, the wages are usually 2s. or 3s. a-week less. | 

Task Work.—The men’s weekly earnings range from 8s. 44d. to 
10s.; average 9s. 33d. The women’s in six counties, from 3s. 6d. to 
Gs.; average 4s. 10d. The children’s in five counties, from 3s. to 
3s. 9d.; average 3s. 4d. | 


* Land’s Commission, Ireland. Digest. vol. i, p. 474. 
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PROVINCE OF CONNAUGHT. 


Five counties are within the limits of this province. Its area 
contains 4,392,043 acres ; the total extent under crops in 1860, had 
increased 39 per cent., since 1847. The following figures relate to 
three periods, viz. :— 


Acres Li in 1860, 
Year. under Crops. solnared. with 1847. 
> Acres: 
4B47. vassstivesth: 583,416 226,979 
PHO iia hltes 683,914 _ or 
"CUR Rintig 810,395 39 per cent. 





The population in 1861, was 911,839 persons; since 1851, the 
decrease in this element has been 10 per cent. 

Weekly Wages.—The men’s range from 6s. to 10s. 2d.; average 
7s. -id. The women’s from 3s. od. to 5s.; average 8s. lid. The 
otter s from 2s. 63d. to 4s. 6d.; average 3s. 1d. 

Harvest Wages.—The wee are returned in respect of three 
counties, and the payments range from 8s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. per week ; 
the average is 10s. 4d. In Sligo, where these wages were highest, 
namely 13s. 6d., diet was given ¢ addition. In respect of two 
counties, the women’s wages were 4s. and 5s. 6d.; and the children’s 
3s. and 3s. 9d. 

Allowances.— Rare in this province. But in some of the districts 
of Sligo, two meals a-day are given to men, women, and children, 
apparently in addition to the ordinary wages, as stated in the 
Appendix (Table XIV). 

Task Work.—The weekly earnings of the men, range in four 
counties, from 8s. to 10s. 6d.; average 8s. 103d. In Galway county, 
the women average 4s. 9d. ; i the children 3s. per week. 


PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 


This division comprehends twelve counties. Its area is 4,876,211 
acres; of which 1,724,444 acres were under crops in 1860. The 
‘cultivated area had increased since 1847, by 53 per cent. 





Acres Increase in 1860, 
Years. under Crops. compared with 1847. 
Acres. 
ody Saas Ae 1,634,297 90,147 
"BOT Bisaseessee 1,771,860 or 
6s Br arto eds 1,724,444 5% per cent. 





It will be observed, however, that Leinster fell off, in respect to 
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the extent of surface under crops, between 1860 and 1850, by 47,416 
acres. 

In 1861, the population was returned, in the census, as 1,439,596 
persons. This is 14 per cent. less than it was in 1851. 

Weekly Wages.—The men’s range from 5s. 7d. to 8s. 94d.; average 
6s. 113d. The women’s from 3s. to 4s. 1ld.; average 3s. 9d. The 
children’s from 1s. 7d. to 3s. 9d.; average 2s. 9d. 

Harvest Wages.—In. eleven of the counties, the men’s wages vary 
from 9s. to 18s.; the average being 12s. 9d. In the other county, 
Longford, the wages were 8s. 6d. with food. The women’s range from 
6s. to 138s. 6d.; average of eight counties 8s. 3d. The children’s in 
six counties range from 3s. to 4s. 6d.; average 3s. 74d. In Longford, 
the women had 5s. 8d.; and the children 4s. 1d. per week with food. 

Allowances.—None whatever in addition to the ordinary weekly 
wages as set forth in the Appendix (Table XIV). 

The return from Kildare, however, states the harvest wages with 
and without diet, thus :— 





With Diet, Without Diet, 
per Day. per Day. 
ai td. Siac 
ICS ROE Cee ORE ee se 
WVGRAEN Si ctindinespsczarsions - 9 4 
Children under 16 ........ - 4 - i 





These payments are made “ during the hurry of harvest.’ In 
two or three of the counties, one or two meals per day are given to 
the labourers, in addition to the wages stated, during harvest. 

Task Work.—The earnings of the men range in eleven counties, 
from 8s. to 11s. per week; average 9s. 84d. The women’s in six 
counties, vary from 4s. 5d. to 6s.; average 5s. 43d. The children’s, in 
the same counties, from 3s. 6d. to 6s.; average 4s. 4d. 


PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. 


Six counties form this province. Its surface comprises 6,064,579 
acres; of that quantity 1,499,181 acres were under crops in 1860. 
On a comparison with 1847, the latter amount exhibits an increase 
of 9 per cent. :— 








Yy Acres Increase in 1860, 
igs id under Crops. compared with 1847. 
Acres. 
TBF ck tenes: 1,370,900 128,281 
DO nie tess 1,483,317 or 


"60. .Sencecdtes 1,499,181 g per cent. 
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The population in 1861 was 1,503,200 persons; during the last 
decade the people decreased 19 per cent. 

Weekly Wages.——The men’s range from 6s. Los to 8s. 4d.; 
average 7s. 23d. The women’s from 3s. 6d. to 5s.; average 4s. 23d. 
The children’ s from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d.; average 2s. 11d. 

Harvest Wages.—The men’s rales fied 10s. to 12s.; average 
lls. 63d. In four of the counties, i addition to these money wages, 
diet was given to the labourers. Women’s in four counties from 
5s. 6d. to 8s. 8d.; average 6s. 5d.; with diet én addition in two of the 
counties. Children’s, in two counties only, 8s. 6d. and 4s. 3d. 

Allowances.—In two, or three counties only, are there any allow- 
ances in addition to the ordinary wages. In Kerry, the men obtain 
“two meals daily of bread and milk.” In Cork, W.R., it is stated, 
that, “ when diet is given, a deduction of from 2s. to 3s. per week is 
“made for men; and 2s. for women and children from the rates.” 
The food given in those cases “ consists of bread or potatoes, or 
‘* Indian-meal stirabout, with milk ad libitum.’ The same remark is 
applicable to the county of Waterford; food is very generally allowed 
the labourers in this province, in addition to the harvest wages, as 
stated above. 

Task Work.—The men’s earnings in respect of three counties, are 
stated to range from 7s. 8d. to 10s.; average 9s. In Waterford they 
are 5s. 6d., with diet im addition. In three counties the women’s job- 
work earning range from 5s. to 7s. per week; average 5s.4d. The 
children’s from 3s. to 5s.; average 4s. 3d. To the return from the 
county of Kerry, the respondent adds this remark :— 

“ No task-work done, with the exception of mowing, at which a 
“ man can earn from 15s. to 20s. weekly, but no food is given. Farm 
“servants are paid from 8/. to 127, annually. Women from 4. to 
“ 6l., with diet and lodging.” 


AtL IRELAND. 


Taking the stated particulars of the four provinces, we obtain the 
following results, in respect of the whole country. The number of 
statute acres is 20,803,271; of which the portion under crops has 
increased 14 per cent. in thirteen years :— 








Acres L in 1860, 
Years. under (ns. anee ar 1847. 
Gar: Acres. 
HSA fe aac pavsasaee 5,238,575 7295395 
i) ihe eonreiad 5,758,292 or 
"GON cateeuse nt 5,967,970 14 per cent. 
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From these figures it appears that a quantity, lying between one- 
third and one-fourth of the entire area, is at the present time under 
crops. 

The population, according to the last census, was 5,764,543 ; since 
1851, the inhabitants had decreased 787,842; or 12 per cent. 

Weekly Wages.—The men’s range from 5s. 7d. in Kilkenny 
county to 10s. 2d.in Roscommon. It should be noticed that the 
wages for Longford, being returned in respect of the money portion 
only, are excluded from the range of rate given here, and in the 
Appendix; the average was 7s. lid. The women’s range from 3s. to 
4s. 1ld.; average 3s. 11d. The children’s from 1s. 7d. to 4s. 6d. ; 
average 2s. lldd. 

Harvest Wages.—The men’s ranged from 8s. 6d. in Mayo county, 
or 2s. 6d. above the ordinary weekly wages, to 18s. in the county of 
Carlow; or lls. above the ordinary weekly wages. In several 
counties where the harvest wages were stated at 12s., and, in one 
case, 15s. per week, diet was given in addition to those sums. ‘The 
average of the men’s wages at that season was, exclusive of the value 
of the food given, which may be taken at 6d. per day, 12s. 4d. per 
week. The women’s wages varied from 5s. 6d. to 18s. 6d.; the 
average was 7s. 1$d. The children’s from 3s. to 7s.; the average 4s. 
The harvest wages were not returned for every county. The wages 
of the men have reference to twenty-eight; of the women, twenty; and 
of the children to fifteen counties. The harvest is generally stated to 
last four weeks. | 

Allowances.—The general practice is to give neither food nor 
drink, in addition to the ordinary wages. The returns state that the 
practice of giving food is much discountenanced in some counties ; 
especially since the famine. However, diet in many is still given to 
men, women, and children, at harvest, or, at “ hurried times,” in 
addition to the money wages. It is stated in the return, that “ diet is 
“ very seldom given in Meath; but when such is the case, 6d. per day 
“is generally deducted from men, and 4d. from women’s wages.” In 
Cork, W. R., it is observed that “ when diet is given, a deduction of 
“9s, to 8s. per week is made for men; and 2s. for women and 
‘¢ children from the rates,’ in the return. 

Task Work.—Men’s weekly earnings are returned in respect of 
twenty-seven out of the thirty-two counties of Ireland. The lowest 
rate was that of Tipperary county, where it was 7s. 8d.; the highest, | 
was that of West Meath and Kildare, where it attained to 11s.; the 
average being 9s. 4$d. The earnings of women at agricultural labour, 
paid for on this system, ranged, in sixteen counties, from 3s. 6d. to 
7s. per week. Those of children in fifteen counties, from 3s. to 6s. 
per week. 
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TX.—Supply of Labour; Rise in Wages. 


Though there are, in different counties, considerable variations in 
the relation between supply and demand in the labour market of 
Ireland, yet, a careful inspection of the return from which the rate 
of Irish wages is compiled, leads to the conclusion, that, the sister 
island, on the whole, is not overstocked, at the present day, with 
labourers. This is in satisfactory contrast to the experience of the 
Land’s Commission, who, in the first volume of their “ Digest of 
‘‘ Evidence,” affirmed that “no fact seems established more clearly 
“by the Land Commission evidence, than that employment for the 
“agricultural labourers is almost universally deficient.”* The 
evidence of the general equilibrium of supply and demand is 
presented, in the following extracts, from Lord Dunkellin’s return. 
The first series points to a positive scarcity of labour :— 


Londonderry.—“< Last harvest there was much difficulty in procuring hands 
for reaping, and wages high accordingly. in some parts of the county labourers 
were employed at 15s. per week, with diet; women 10s., and boys 7s.” 

Antrim.—* At that season of the year, generally speaking, labourers find no 
difficulty in obtaining employment in this county, during the months of October 
and November.” 

Tyrone.—* Throughout the county there appears to have been ample employ- 
ment (except perhaps in the Newtown-Stewart district, which is mountainous) in 
November and December. The railway works going on (Omagh and Dungannon 
line), have of course added to the rates of labour somewhat, by making a great 
scarcity of it.” 

Cavan.—“ In the harvest season the labour market is not over well supplied, 
and in spring and harvest the supply of labourers for the last few years has been 
scarcely equal to the demand; and for a few weeks at those seasons, high wages are 
demanded by labourers, and paid by the farmers.” 

Long ford.—* At present there is a very good demand for labourers, at 1s. 6d. 
per day. The market rates very high for both food and fuel; and many of the 
labouring class suffer much, im consequence of having been unemployed during the 
winter season.” 

Wicklow.—* All the disposable hands, including male and female, are just now, 
and have been for some time past, in the receipt of full employment; while the 
railway, which is being constructed hence to Gorey, county Wexford, absorbs all 
male labourers that present themselves, by which means a scarcity of hands is in 
some instances felt by farmers.” 

Wexford.—* At present there are but few out of employment in this county. 
previous to this (in consequence of the severity of the weather) the labouring class 
suffered a good deal.” 

Cork, W.R.—*< The labour market in this riding has, within the last few years, 
from emigration, and other causes, become at least 20 per cent. higher than pre- 
viously, and the condition of the labourer must consequently have improved. This, 
however, is not so apparent to the casual observer, as the social habits of the peasant 
class, especially in the extreme west of the riding, seem to have undergone little or 
no change. Harvest work has within the last two years been done to a small 
extent by machinery.” 


The second set of extracts rather indicates, in some instances, 
that a sufficient supply of labour is an exceptional state; in other 


* Vol. i, p. 473. 
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cases it shows that there was a scarcity of employment in certain 
districts, ascribable to the wetness of the season :— 


Donegal. This county affords more than a sufficient supply of labourers for 
the work to be done in all seasons; but the rate of hire in harvest is high, owing 
to the temporary absence of the working class in Scotland and England during the 
season.” 

Fermanagh.—“ In harvest, when there is a considerable pressure for a month, 
labourers get as much as 2s. and 2s. 6d. a-day, and women and children a propor- 
tionable amount. On occasions of this kind, labourers are sometimes fed, when at a 
distance from their residences. For at least half the year, there is scarcely any 
employment for an agricultural labourer, who is, in general, a married man, with a 
family, and may be considered in a state of destitution. The markets throughout 
this country are good, but very high.” 

Monaghan.—* In harvest and spring the rates increase to nearly double the 
sums stated, but this lasts only about a month at each season. Labour is easily 
procured except in harvest and spring; but even then the supply is equal to the 
demand, but of course at the increased rates.” 

Armagh.—* Labourers have been very badly off this spring for want of employ- 
ment, owing to the wetness of the season ; but should the weather set in dry, there 
will be plenty of employment.” 

Down.—* In harvest, a considerable portion of the labouring classes from some 
portions of this county, proceed to England and Scotland, where they can obtain 
good wages.’’ 

Leitrim.—“ The labour market is generally overstocked, for many of the 
labourers go to Scotland and England to seek employment at hay and harvest time, 
during which period (for a few weeks) the average may run somewhat over the 
above rates.” 

Sligo.— During the busy time of harvest, wages increased to 12s. and 15s. 
per week, with dict, in several parts of the county; the labour market was dull, 
and employment rather scarce, after the close of the harvest.” 

Mayo.— In harvest the wages increase, for men, 8s; to 9s. ; women, 5s. to 
6s.; and children 3s. 6d. to 4s. weekly. There is no scarcity in the labour 
market.” 

Roscommon.—* I beg to state that during the harvest season, the rate of wages 
is considerably higher that at other periods of the year, and it was difficult to get 
a sufficient supply of labourers at that season; at other seasons of the year, there 
is a sufficient number of labourers to be had in the various parts of the county. 
Great numbers of the labouring classes of the people have been, and are now 
employed, in the railway works between Roscommon and Castlebar (through 
Castlerea), and also upon the line from Longford to Sligo (through Boyle).” 

Galway, L.R.—<< The supply of labour is quite sufficient, and in fair demand, 
except in part of the winter months.” 

Galway, W.R.—*< The able-bodied labourers generally leave this country for 
England and Scotland in June, July, and August, where they procure higher wages 
than would be paid in any part of this country, and return home about the middle 
or latter end of October. I have to observe, that in very many instances the 
labourers* on small farms are the owners, and their families, and in some localities, I 
believe, barely any sum is paid for labour, particularly in the western and poorer 
places, where the people go in what is termed “core,” that is an exchange of | 
labour,” 

Westmeath.—“ The weather has been so very unfavourable, that constant 
employment could not be given; consequently labourers are in many places in great 
distress. Agricultural pursuits continue in a very backward state; had the weather 
proved favourable, labourers would have had sufficient employment.” 





* Sic in orig. 
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Meath.—“ During last harvest the labouring classes were fully occupied, at 
wages averaging weekly 14s. 6d. for men, 7s. 11d. for women, and 4s. for children. 
after that season terminated, employment became very limited, and were it not for 
that afforded by the formation of the Dublin and Meath Railway, in the eastern 
division of the county, the labouring classes would have suffered even greater priva- 
tion this winter than they have hitherto done.” 

Kings County.—* 'The demand for labourers at present is very limited, women 
and boys being nearly altogether without employment.” 

Kildare.—“ The labour market well supplied, and, in some places, in excess of 
the demand.” 

Carlow.—“ Owing to the wetness of season, the state of the labour market 
during the harvest was very unsteady. Wages rose and fell according to the 
changes of the weather, but there was no deficiency of hands. The crops did not 
ripen simultaneously, and the difficulties of saving them became considerable. The 
farmers took advantage of every favourable opportunity, and the labourers took 
advantage of the farmers, according to their emergencies. Consequently, mowing 
and reaping machines were brought more into use this season than in former 
years.” 

Kilkenny. —“ Labour market well stocked.” 

Clare-—“ The labour market was amply supplied during last harvest with 
hands.” 

Tipperary, S.R.—“ The labour market in this county is fully supplied, if not 
overstocked ; at present labourers are much distressed for want of employment, 
owing to the wetness of the spring; but a more permanent effect is produced on 
the labour market of this county by the gradual but steady system pursued by 
proprietors in laying down their tillage lands for dairy or pasture purposes.” 

Waterford.—“ During one month in harvest, day’s wages got up to 2s. for 
men, and 1s. for women, with food; but as the labour market is well supplied on 
all other occasions, day labourers are willing to hire with wealthy farmers at 10d. 
per day, without food, for the entire year.” 


In respect to the other counties, the condition of the labour 
market was not particularized 1 in the returns. 

Two years since, Mr. W. Hamilton, Poor Law Inspector, whose 
district lay partly in Leinster and partly in Munster, reported that— 


** The supply of labourers has latterly been so much less, and the demand for 
them so much greater than was the case a few years ago, that their condition as 
regards employment and money wages, has been gradually and steadily improving, 
were it not for the high prices of provisions which have prevailed during some of 
the periods of this progressive improvement, the condition of the labouring classes 
would probably be better now than it actually is. For some time, however, prior 
to the late rise in the prices of provisions, the labouring classes were, as regards 
regular employment, money wages, and cheap food, better off in this part of Ireland 
than perhaps at any former period : food was abundant and cheap, there was ample 
employment, and wages were comparatively high. Very recently the prices of the 
various necessaries of life have increased from 15 to 20 per cent. I need not say 
that even a trifling increase in the price of any article of general consumption is 
sensibly felt by the labouring poor; in the course of my present inquiry I heard 
and saw enough to convince me that the supply of mere food, to say nothing of 
other necessaries for the children of this class, even with the highest rate of wages, 
and the lowest market prices, is still far from what is generally imagined.” 


Tt is fortunate that we have, in the evidence taken before Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners appointed in 1848, to inquire into the 
“ Jaw and practice in respect to the occupation of land in Ireland,” 
ample means for instituting a comparison with the present rate of 
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wages. For this purpose the rate of men’s wages, as given in that 
evidence by nearly four hundred witnesses, has been abstracted and 
tabulated (see Appendix, Table XV). The figures represent the 
total remuneration which the labourer gained by his weekly work ; 
where food was given to him, the money rate was lower, generally 
about 2d. a-day. Placing the figures of the two periods, in juxta- 
position, we obtain the following results in respect of each province, 
VIZ. :— 





















































Number Weekly Wages of Men. 
Provinces. of Counties : ei 
Returned. 1843-4. 1860. eased 
$. @. eo ra. Ss. a, 
Es WNSKER cs sesrintarn 9 ae 7 34 2 2 
Tr, Connaught o.cis0i.. 5 a. 9 7 -} 3 34 
BH: Litingter ascicggenes: 12 ~ 4 8 6 113 2% wd 
he ee 6 4 - ia ee 8 
yc) ere 32 4 6 74 ae 





The rise in men’s wages, throughout Ireland, is equal to 57°4 per 
cent. The highest rise, is in the province, which in 1843-4 was the 
lowest paid ; namely,—Connaught, where it is equal to 87 per cent. 
It was stated, by some of the witnesses examined before Lord Devon’s 
Commission, that in some parts of Galway, men were glad to obtain 
employment at 4d. and 6d. for a day of thirteen hours’ work. ‘The 
rates of both years, and for each county, will be found in the table 
appended. 

The proportionate increase in the women’s wages is in some of 
the counties much greater than that obtained by the men. These 
wages were for the earlier year, stated in the evidence in respect to 
the eight counties only, which are entered in the following table :— 

















Women’s Weekly Wages. More 
Provinces and Counties. per Week in 
1860. 
1, Utster— Ss. d. 
De Bhommegeal cs ssssusatnacyspip ociitennaiiaes eis 
Bi AAMATIR ccs aaptecsatacanenpaiteinnaen: t6 
BOD VROIO  pacgssretasecacasacupesessseares tos 
11, CONMATGER G3 oceans — 
11. LEINSTER— ‘ 
25. HEIKCREY® seis .eiiciaesnacronsan nil 
DG: WWOXLORG:  n0is thassenibthcsrtacuscais nil 
iv. MunsTER— 
27. CHANG nis ckinens adie tannanneseateooes 2-6 
BO. | Maire Goel alitedacnanin zZ- 
$1. Og gat ait oloe eee eae 
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It is worthy of note, that women’s pay in the three counties of 
Munster, has, on the average, risen upwards of 100 per cent.; while 
in the two counties of Leinster no change has taken place. 

The remuneration which the agricultural labourer gains, compared 
with the wages which the mechanic and skilled workmen obtain in 
the same district, may be fittingly presented in this part of the paper. 
The seventh and eighth annual reports of the Irish Poor Law 
office, afford the data required for such comparison. The following 
figures, representing the mean results of twelve inspectors’ districts, 
are summarised from the table in the Appendix (Table XVI). They 
relate to the weekly wages paid in the years 1854 and 1855 : — 


So: a. 
AM, SSTIOUICUFAY TROOUBER Sy .iiccccososespeensvasdanegveciess 6 4 
US Te ap i dae ees as FOREN. 6 cat cai ee 9 6 
Fg 116 Pa Rae a a RS eet le Rat nO A 12 - 
i cg MERE NICE ua, osnadss xc'si cant da pacuand roxunnss seranadouses 12 .8 
SP ee Sa heat waida tabla dealer Mas eyaentinede 16 2 
sO URROM GOW 255.55 cap iticas oad clea veh aedanee Mea RSAE NS eatlads 17 10 
pa RIG AVOR ANG WSSOM «...cccsarcsiegestsansnesssvensoast 18:2 


Taking the agricultural labourer’s wages of 6s. 4d. as unity, the 
following scale is constructed to exhibit the proportionate weekly 
earnings of each description of worker; thus :— 


Phe-acwienleural TaOu ret... ncocsngeessanaasacnsscadeciareanean ] 
pa RPME ORS foie ue visu unions via guise ns dawacteres casei deisv om naaeaes Wins 14 
ee ANON | raccrald rag Aideasistecina cevsbaiiguusAaa a bereny (i eNBeonwes 2 
Weise MOCUNMINER:  cccsTaulie todd rath cnthtahendeheoten. idgencdecaiasse 2 
Part WOME Sr Mage den ddcanceedtte seb bacuar bavcatwaxe set 23 
BRE SG lied te Dt ed eae ihe Hoy air peer 2% 
se OEMCIIAVCE GHG. MASON <5. secccescrsvennesmnnssanosentares 3 


But the means of the Irish agricultural labourer, like those of his 
fellow workman in England, are not measured by his money wages 
alone. His wife and children, as the returns indicate, assist him in 
the labours of the field; or the wife and daughters carry on some 
small domestic manufacture, such as sewing, by which is. 6d. to 
2s. a-week is earned. Perhaps the wife “ flowers’’ (embroiders?), for 
which she will obtain about the same rate of payment. Then, that 
very important animal in the economy of the peasant’s cabin, is not to 
be forgotten,—the pig. He is bought for 10s.* say; shares the “bed 
“ and board’’+ of his master, and in due season is sold for 2/.; or cut 
up into pork, or dried into bacon for the family consumption. Ducks 
and fowls frequently join the family circle, and to some profit, it may 


* « Thirteenth Annual Report.” Inspectors’ Reports on the Diet of the Irish 
Poor. 
t Ibid. 
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be inferred, from the remark of one of the inspectors, who states 
that— 


“The other day I went into a small shop in a remote village of the county 
Donegal, and the man of the house told me he purchased 30,000 eggs from the 
peasantry about him every week during the summer, and he said he sold on an 
average 30/. worth of tea in a week.” 


The next remark was appended to the Tipperary dietary, printed 
in the next section. The worthy subject of it, must, one would 
imagine, be quite the “ model peasant.” 


“The head of the family, M.K., is what is here called a cottier-labourer ; he 
has 7s. a-week wages (constant work); he has a cottage and nearly two acres of 
land, for which he pays 2/. 14s. a-year, and he has also the grass of a cow, for 
which he pays 2/. 8s. a-year; he has a donkey, with which he draws turf-mould 
from the bog as manure; he keeps a pig, sometimes two, and his wife keeps and 
rears poultry (ducks and hens) ; she sells the young ducks and chickens and eats 
and sells the eggs. The pig and poultry account for the large consumption of 
potatoes, as they get the leavings liberally. The wife also makes and sells some 
butter. Their cottage is kept in good order, and the man, and wife, and children 
well clad ; they have a few pounds saved, and never trouble the loan fund.” 


Mr. Horsley, speaking of the greater demand and more steady 
employment for labour, observes, in exemplification of the assistance 
which the wife, and some of the children, bring to the labourer’s 
means, that— 


« As regards the weekly wages of the classes in question, I think I am justified 
in stating, that any really able-bodied man can earn 1s. per diem on an average 
throughout the entire year; and in some districts where labour is scarce, and the 
demand for it consequently good and continuous, even a higher rate of wages 
obtained. And whilst this is the case, there is also at times a demand for the labour 
of the wife and the junior members of the family; so that, in the case of a family 
of six, including husband and wife, the weekly earnings may amount to 10s., 11s., 
or 12s.; and in some districts to even more than the last-mentioned amount. 
When to this amount of weekly earnings 7 money are added the advantages 
derivable by the family from growing potatoes for their own use, and for fattening 
a pig, and from the keeping of poultry, &e., it is manifest that even the worst 
circumstanced of the labouring classes are in a much better condition at present 
with respect to the quantity and quality of the food obtainable by them than they 
have been at any period since the famine years; and this gratifying fact is clearly 
evidenced by their greatly improved appearance in all that relates to health and 
comfort.” 


X.—Labourers’ Kupenditure for Food, Clothing, and Rent. 


Minute and extensive information as to the dictaries of Irish 
agricultural labourers, is contained in the Reports of the Poor 
Law Inspectors, published in the appendix to the thirteenth annual 
report of the Irish Poor Law Office. A few extracts from that 
publication, will give a sufficient description of the diet upon which 
the agricultural poor of Ireland support themselves, and their 
families, 
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Mr. Robinson, Poor Law Inspector of a district of unions lying in 
eight counties in Ulster, states, that— 


“ The diet of the labouring classes in agricultural districts, consists principally 
of oatmeal or Indian-meal porridge, and potatoes with buttermilk. The proportion 
of potatoes consumed, varies according to the season of the year; but I think that 
at present they are used, on an average, at one meal. 

“In some cases the heads of the family have tea, and flour or oatmeal cake for 
breakfast ; and whenever this is the case, a portion is given to the children, who 
almost invariably partake of whatever food their parents are able to provide. 

** Occasionally a piece of bacon is obtained for Sunday’s dinner, and sometimes 
herrings or eggs are substituted for the usual dietary; but the consumption of these 
articles, as well as of tea, varies according to the circumstances of each labourer, 
some being unable to procure them at all; while others, whose means are increased 
by the earnings of their wives or children at weaving or other work, have tea three 
or four times a-week, and bacon always once a-week ; and perhaps more frequently. 
New milk hardly ever forms part of the diet. In most cases the children have 
three meals in the day, those cases in which they have only two, being quite the 
exception ; and in general, they are taken at regular hours.” 


Mr. R. Hamilton, Poor Law Inspector for another district in the 
same province, gives the following description of the labourer’s 
dietary, and its cost :— 


«‘ The dietary which seems to be generally in use amongst the lowest classes of 
the peasantry, is—for breakfast, stirabout and buttermilk ; for dinner, potatoes and 
buttermilk ; and for supper, stirabout and buttermilk. 

«« The children invariably take their meals with their parents, and I think that 
in nearly every case, they have three meals in the day. 

“ It is extremely difficult to ascertain the quantity of food consumed by a family; 
and the statements made to me on this subject are conflicting. 

** Where the provisions are purchased weekly, one would suppose the informa- 
tion to be tolerably correct, but on inquiry you find that dogs and poultry (generally 
a good many), and very often a young pig, are fed in the house. 

«The average cost for maintenance outside of the house seems to be about 1s. 
a-week for each member of the family. 

«* A man in full employment, with a wife and five children over seven years of 
age, appears to purchase about 40 lbs. of meal, seven stone of potatoes, and thirty 
quarts of buttermilk.” 


From the same report, the five following dietaries have been 
selected, rather by way of illustration, than for the purpose of 
presenting them as average examples. The weekly cost per head 
for the five is ls. 384d, which is much above Mr. Hamilton’s 
average :— 
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Total Articles of Quantity Cost Number of ? 
Number of Food of of each such pens Observations 
County. Members | generally used ee Article Sees pid as to 
of such in used per | at Ordinary the Cooking, &c. 
Family. the Family. Week. |Market Prices.| Children. 
i &. Ge 
Donegal .... 8 Indian meal| 30 lbs. 2 9 3 = 
(6 c.) | Potatoes ....| 18st. 9.9 
Buttermilk — ae 
5 10 
TYFONE ,.4.2,- 6 Oatmeal 30 lbs. oS B} “— ae in stir- 
(4.c.) | Indian meal} 30 ,, 2 9 SOR Et: 
Potatoes ....| “8st. 16 
Tea & sugar — ae ¢ 
Buttermilk | 36 qrts. 1 - 
9 6 
Galway... 6 Oatmeal 24 lbs. Megs 3 A large number 
(4c.)’ | Potatoes ....| 10st. 3 6 = ee 
NE ences 24 qrts. 2- this union feed 
TEEGS.....0cc00.- 40 1 6 hens. 
10 - 
Westmeath 5 Indian meal| 1st. 2 6 an ae 
(3¢.) | Oatmeal a4 25, 
Potatoes ....| 10 ,, 2 OG 
ED os snes 24 qrts 1 6 
Figur® Acs: + st. - 6 
DGD bscciuestees l oz. 
DUPRE cahiet = Ib. i i. 
oar 
Tipperary 6 Potatoes 12 st. 4 - 3 nee Ba ree 
Cy Me) Rees 14 lbs YY bread ona grid- 
PE 2s eniihe 10 qrts - 10 a is mead 
wice a-week ; 
Byer aan es by 2 and tea sud 
Rekapasneses < = sugar igs on 
Sugar ........ 4 lb. - 3 used on Sun- 
Bacon ........ a igs days, and meat 





bd 


once a-month, 
on Sundays; 
occasionally an 


egg. 


Note.-—“ Thirteenth Report of the Irish Poor Law Office,’’ pp. 28—81. 





In the same report the average weekly cost of a man, his wife, 
and four children, for food only, is set out for fifteen unions as 
6s. 93d.; or 1s. 1gd. each person. 
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In taking the average in country districts, of all those dietaries 
of independent labourers, which the Poor Law Commissioners 
published in 1860; and, for certain of which the particulars are given 
for separate counties, in Table XVII (Appendix), it will be found 
that the weekly cost, in respect of each member of the 168 families 
returned, was thirteen pence. 

In the table which follows, the Ulster dietaries are greatly, in 
the matter of cost, below those of the other provinces. I am not 
able to offer any explanation of this circumstance :— 


















































Number Average Weekly Rate 
Provinces. of Number of Expenditure 
Families. Persons in each. for Food. per Head. 
No. No. 8. d. § d. 
Wee ene Scser co cedetc tins 78 6°3 5 94 — 11°0 
WONWAES BE 2. cusescrcoesesees: 12 6°3 S i; yr 3k 
Pee. see caccensSecrsita 35 6°0 7 6% | ee 
TIISCCE irs cecvcsiaseisesdsces 43 6°2 8 4 PAs 
AP OCA § Hisiacnesedocee 168 — «64 6 1124 eee ee: 





Mr. Lucas, Poor Law Inspector for parts of the counties of 
Clare, Limerick, and Tipperary, has given the following parallel, of 
the quantity and description of food consumed by the same family, 
when supporting themselves by work, and when maintained in the 
Rathkeale Workhouse :— 


Out oF WORKHOUSE. In WorRKHOUSE. 


Supported by Poor Rate. 
BEGG CG STNG: 143 lbs. of Indian meal made into stir- 


about. 
24% lbs. Indian meal. 25 ,, 6o0zs. wholemeal bread. 
28 ,, brown flour. 33 5, white bread. 
525 pints of skim milk. 
28 quarts of sour milk. 242° ys new _}, 


“« Tt will here be seen that although the quantity of solid food usually used by 
this family is greater than the workhouse allowance, still that is met by more 
nutritious and suitable food, and an adequate allowance of new and skim-milk, most 
essential elements for the development of the growth of children.”’* 


The change in the Irish dietaries, in consequence of the failures 
of the potato crop, and the consequent replacement, to a considerable 
extent, of that esculent by Indian-meal, eaten as “stirabout”’ or ag 
“ oviddled bread,” is too remarkable to be overlooked. Mr. Horsley 
has stated, in the two paragraphs that follow, in what proportion the 


# “Thirteenth Report of Irish Poor Law Commissioners.” 
2H 2 
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one description of food, supplies the place of the other, at the 
labourer’s meal :— 


** When Indian meal is exclusively used, the quantity per day consumed by a 


man, is 3lbs.; by a woman, 2lbs.; and by children under 15 years of age, 
14 lb. on an average. 


“ When potatoes are exclusively used, the quantity per day for a man is 


103 lbs. ; for a woman, 7 lbs.; and for children under 15 years of age, from 
5 lbs. to 6 lbs. 


“‘ When both articles are used, and this is generally the case except in the 
summer and autumn months, the quantity of each is made to correspond with the 


amount of nutritive matter that would be derived from the sole use of one or the 
other of them.”’* 


The introduction of Indian-meal, as an article of food for the Irish 
labourer, is a dietetic and social advantage over his previous economy 
of some importance. The Irishman now depends less upon the 
potato, a root which kas earned, eminently in Ireland, the bad 
repute of laziness and treachery ; and, in exchanging 103 lbs. of the 
tuber, for 3 lbs. of the meal, he gains a large increase of nutritive 
power. 

In evidence of this fact, the subjoined table has been compiled 
upon the authority of Dr. Lankester’s “ Lectures on Food :’— 





— aero 
Heat-giving. Flesh 








forming. 
Article of Food. Total. 
Starch. Fat. Sugar. Gluten. 
OzS. ers. oz. grs. Of. i. Oz. YS. ozs. grs. 
3 WS MAIZE s.ctsense: 28 306] 3 303 0 63 § 246 | 37 438 


103 lbs. potatoes........ 25 “Sar 0 157 4 422 2. 30 32 569 





The superiority is considerable both in the heat-giving and flesh- 
forming properties of the substituted food, the nitrogeneous com- 
pound gluten being more than doubled. 

The alleged greater amount of nutrition in the English workhouse 
dietaries, has been brought into disparaging comparison with those 
sanctioned for the Irish workhouses. Upon this question, which 
bears very pertinently on the dietetic economy of the peasantry, the 
Poor Law Commissioners have made some comments; they state, in 
their report for 1860, that— 


** An opinion has prevailed, that because the dietaries of English workhouses are 
much more expensive than those of Irish workhouses, and because the former are 
not redundant or wasteful in quantity, that the Irish dietary must be very deficient 
in nutriment. 

* This is a mistake however, which has been expesed by English medical and 
chemical authority of the very highest character ; for it has been found, on careful 





* « Thirteenth Report of Irish Poor Law Commissioners.” 
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analysis, that the cheap Irish dietary contains not only more nutriment, but more 
nutriment of the azotised, and therefore more valuable kind, than the expensive 
English dietary. 

“The solution of this apparent anomaly is very simple. The expensive articles 
of meat, cheese, butter, and tea, do not contain nutriment in proportion to their 
costliness, or at all to be compared with the nutriment obtained for the same money 
value in oatmeal, Indian meal, whole meal of wheat, milk, and buttermilk, which 
are the staple articles of the Irish workhouse diet. 

* For example, Dr. Carpenter has affirmed that 16 ounces of buttermilk, or one 
pint, contains as much nutriment as a quarter of a pound of meat. Now, in most 
parts of Ireland where butter is made for exportation, a gallon of buttermilk can 
be purchased by retail for Jess than 2d., i.e. at the rate dd. per pint. Now, 
a quarter of a pound of good meat is worth, both in England and Ireland, 
about 13d.; and assuming the high chemical authority above quoted to be correct, 
here is at once a proof that the same amount of nutriment may be had by the use 
of one article of food which it requires six times the expenditure to procure from 
another article. 

“ We believe that this and similar comparisons furnish the true explanation, not 
only of the difference in cost of a sufficient workhouse dietary in England, and a 
sufficient workhouse dietary in Ireland, but of the still more difficult social problem, 
how a poor man, not occupying land, and earning in Ireland 1s. per diem, can 
support a wife and four or five children, and pay his rent and purchase clothing,” 


The County Inspector for Antrim, states in respect of the year 
1860, that “the produce market is very high :”— 


Sas 8 ae 
Potatoes, per stone (14 Ibs.) .....scesseses - 8to- 9 
beat, Pert Sle... cad csctieettbercaduwers a = 8 
PlOur, Ber SOME sili dy atmoracuctotte — 2 6 
Cai aes See Ae cds ern tictiacooaig — 24 
ULCRE,... WEP AAR civ daiiiatioevetbecatttas dedi - 6, - 9 
PIG CL CHI GD, Acs iarsiviathseinvcansophies be 2e5 71. 4 
BVT s WOU GMATE oss ccocr csorsncnts<cseanesaratvars = =~ OF 


And, he adds, that “all other commodities” are “equally high.” 

The cost of the clothing used by an Imsh peasant, and by his 
family, has now to be considered. JI have in this place to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to Mr. Benjamin Banks, the gentleman who 
holds the position of chief clerk, in the office of the Poor Law 
Commissioners for Ireland. Mr. Banks has furnished, for this 
paper, several very valuable accounts of the quantity, quality, and 
price of articles of clothing, such as are actually purchased by the 
agricultural labourers in various parts of the sister country. Some 
of these accounts will be found in the Appendix im eatenso (see 
Tables X VIII). 

The cost of one year’s clothing for a man, his wife, and five 
children, in the county— 


£ 6s a. 
OE MAY O18 TECUPU COAG: satis ces cvcrd vevsagtiesnnses oS -O-- 4 
» Galway Pe PE Lea Tee eset csacsioe tuitions 4 3 - 
», Limerick Ppl SOL TAL AT Sha ae 8 -— 6 
»» Donegal My Mn cee tee siikcssc0es score y Ons 
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In the Donegal account, printed below, there is a remark on 
the labourer’s clothing, which, as exhibiting the practice of the 
people, in that part of the country, in the use of their habiliments, is 
instructive. Speaking of the labourer, from whom the particulars of 
the cost of the family clothing was obtained, my informant says he 
‘is a fair speciman of the class, and was the only one from whom I 
“could obtain the required information, and in fact scarcely a 
‘“ Jabourer in this county could tell what his clothes cost him. As 
“ for females, those who can afford to buy shoes, wear them not more 
“ than six hours in the week.” 

The next account was procured for me by Mr. Banks, from the 
labourer’s employer. This shows that the weekly rate of expenditure 
in this family was only 23d. per head. The cost in the Irish work- 
houses for clothing, was 13d. above that of the labourers; or 44d. 


Cost of the Clothing of an Agricultural Labourer, his Wife, and Family 
(consisting of Five Children under 12 years), for One Year. Counties 
of Dublin and Kildare. 

















Articles of Clothing. Price. Remarks. 
Husband— £8. d. 
Coat (frieze, value 1/. will eae es The men generally provide their 
BASSE: VEAUB' swe nsace-toenvaseat clothing for the year out of the 
EPOUSETS Sie. cenersausichyvoetoc great - 6 - extra earnings during the har- 
WOSE ci svecdea asa Whetunnt exetaccesmueurts - 4- vest; when they are, in many 
Shirts (6 O).:cvsccodtussoerenarans - 4 - cases, able to earn more than 
Hat (Gr ¢ap)- CReacgerepimnion - 4 - double the ordinary wages ; 
OES. podethe Vong tesveatetauatauinaneres - 6 - also from the produce of fowls 
Stockings (3 Palys) racers -~ 2 - and a pig, and often from both. 
116 - 
Wife— 
SHES (OW) fais dactssrsnecasetennss - 2 - 
PROG chica Male tes -~ 5 = 
Boots. 6 ciuAeiitiasaamatiinowns - 4 6 
Neckerohiel .<cccesscusupessacneacesr: - 1 6 
SORMAWL gic cesduceeeaceagabiontetert ac cilt -~ 2 6 
me wee 
Children— The children seldom wear shoes 
Five under 12 yeaTs. ccd... 110 - till they are 6 or 7 years of age, 
and even to 15 years, some of. 
POUR cseitsetsesnsarvabes : ae ees them. 





The succeeding table gives the particulars of the actual disburse- 
ments for the clothing of an agricultural labourer, in, and for the 


year 1860. This man resides in the parish of Inishmacsaint, county 
Donegal. 
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Articles of Clothing. Price. Remarks. 
Husband— ls. Husband in use— 
Coat 24s., trousers 7s. 6d., Flannel vest, cap and handker-. 
vest 5s., shirt 2s., shoes 2% 6 chief in use for 8 months. 
BS. SLOCKIBGS GL S.H......00..c000 
Wife— _ Wife— 
Gownb5s. 6d., petticoat 5s.4d., Stockings and aprons in use for 
shift 1s. 10d., handker- -15 2 14 months, 
chief and cap 28. 6d. ......0 


Child No. 1— Child— 


Frock and underclothes ..,......... - 15 = Shoes and socks for 12 months, 
occasionally in use. 


Child No. 2— 

Frock 4s. 6d., petticoat 5s. ...) - 9 6 
Child No. 3— 

POCUCORE GNA SAME ..siis.csdiesscece.. = 3 & 


414 8 


Note.—There are not many of what may be called an agricultural labourer’s 
class in constant employment in this country. The labourer here is dependant on 
occasional work given him weekly or monthly, and his garments are not costly; 
sometime one-half the year without wearing a coat which, when new would last him 
three years. John Gilvanny is a fair specimen of. the class, and is the only one 
from whom I could obtain the required information: in fact, scarcely a labourer in 
this country could tell what clothes cost him. As for females, those who can afford 
to buy shoes, wear them not more than six hours in the week. 





In the workhouse of the Kilmallock Union (Tipperary and 
Limerick), the materials for clothing the inmates are made up in the 
house. The cost of the material for each garment, is set out in 
Table XIX (Appendix). 

The materials for the clothes of 








Km Binwkbe 

PNR COAG be cbiciccsas Biaciccericcdetssssthicattehaketeiss 16 - 
$f WOU - 6c csicizsveotBleousetaesehicaeasdees theciievte) jp Bee 

jx DOP MMASE 1S... ci sit teoscucatitscinciocecsiteretOe - 19 - 

oe RB Sg apie Fe yeas femne yy We etree -14 2 
4 — 34 

Jn the Clifden workhouse, the clothes for 

ee. as 

Pi COE. Fe: hearst terete ars ct vel tiaaesecd oaeddev Tie 1 - 2 
gop We ONRUEEDE cc saa saad cure sat mio dees sndevediviss aaisciobsaeccsaveee ~12 5 
$i, WOW Le HeMee OU ee 10, cusssndocias savnscstvayasciseveiins ~ 8 6 
9? girl iB) COOP HST Geo e Koes nore H OOH ODE L OOOH HOOD OOES oan, 10 4 
2 lhirS 
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In the Ballyshannon workhouse, the year’s clothing for 





Make Pa 
AL. MGI COSES. ..5, cavensbterasabaunn toca teres ccanOnaicesosens 1 - 9 
$y AVOBNGIA OES nlvseicewsmnldesceasctarees sas rroraoe cunecan ti ates - 15 9 
99 child’s FF «HOMO ree HeneDeneeeeerere neh Oeeedeeeneseeesed poe Fal 12 — 
2°8 6 





The rent which the Irish labourer pays for his cabin or for his 
cottage, varies from 25s. to 60s. a-year, according to the extent of 
ground which may be attached to it. 

The witnesses examined before the Lands Commission, in many 
instances stated the cottage rents then current. Though that 
Commission sat but seventeen years ago, the condition of Ireland 
has so materially improved since, that equivalent advantages of house 
shelter and arable ground, may be no longer attainable for the same 
rent. The information was given on such good authority, that it 
seemed desirable to abstract and tabulate it for this paper (Table XX 
Appendix). 

The lowest rents named were 15s. and 20s. a-year; but, in most 
places, these payments would only secure mere cabins without garden 
or other ground. The rent most frequently mentioned was 40s. ; 
half-an-acre of land, sometimes {more, would be included at this 
figure. A common rental was 52s.; paid by the cottier by perform- 
ing a certain quantity of work for the farmer as proprietor. Rents 
at 60s. and 80s., were not unfrequent; but at these rates a greater 
area of cultivation was secured, with occasional additions of “ cow’s 
= grass.” 

The next table is added as exhibiting upon the best authority, 
some statistics bearing on the condition of the labouring poor of 
Ireland, twenty years ago. The, Land Commission employed the 
“mud cabin” ratio, as the most exact exponent of the misery of the 
peasantry in different parts of the country :— 
































O Number and Ratio 
Treland. aaa Lto5 | 5 to 15| 151080) “3° : of Mud Cabins 

Darn, Acres. | Acres. | Acres. daa 0) vaaeee 20 

No. Pr, cnt. | Pr. ent. | Pr. ent. | Pr. ent. No. Pr.ent, 
TASEEP ssisccuseseag sutoneeres) 234,499 | 43 42 ¢ 4 | 125,898 30°4 
Connaught... .sswesen 155,204 | 64 29 4 3 | 121,346] 49°9 
TOMSCE? ves cscupntensean 135;220)) 37 34 16 12 79,921 26°51 
MGSO sii cientesccsnacarst 162,386 | 35 38 a7 10 6} L64,1134~ 45%o 
Average of Ireland....| 685,309 | 45 37 II 7 491,278 27°60 








Note.—Census of 1841. ‘‘ Digest of Lands Commission.” 





The figures in the two last columns have been abstracted from 
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the Irish census of 1841; at that time more than a third of the 
dwelling places of Ireland’s denizens, were one-roomed, windowless, 
mud cabins ! 


Tue Unirep KinGpom. 


X1I.— General Recapitulation. 


it will be useful, in conclusion, to bring some of the principal 
results of the investigation pursued in this, and the former paper 
upon the rate of agricultural wages, into juxtaposition. 

1st. The average weekly rate of wages to agricultural labourers 
in the United Kingdom in the half-year ended at Christmas, 1860, 
was, for :— 





Child Men’s Weekly 
Men. Women. rein Farnings 
under 16. by Task Work. 


ee OR Se ds See Ss. d. 
England and Wales ,........... 11 6% 4 82 Sua oe TA 5G 
BOOSIE Soa canta ckcesddoesicisinks [Z 11% 5 4 33 14 6% 
MGC DIN Badia casa toteeiediesatescses 4 tens il 2 l1¢ g i4e 





2nd. The rise in the weekly wages of the men appears to have 
been as hereafter stated :— 














Interval Weekly Increase 
Dates. in 
Years. Increase. per Cent. 
a: 70: 
England and Wales voy ie ce : suite 
Scotad..smcheewae { a p60 20 3 Oh 49°6 
Preland © ...0 cospcecatecustoctcns 1844-60 16 2 7 574 





3rd. The average weekly cost per head, for man, woman, or child, 
for food and clothing, appears to have been in 1860 for— 





| Food. Clothing. 
g. da: d s. d, 
England: and ‘W ales.osississcrcassasvn coe 1 9 34 2 0F 
Scotland ,..... dic shadow deaitac ds Reis eateceeas 1. 4 6+ 1 103 
brelitid,...2000 ee eee eo ikéo a Eo 23 1 32 
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4th. The average cost per week for food and clothing, supplied to 
the in-door paupers of both sexes, at all ages, was :— 











In the Workhouses of Food. Clothing. | ~ Total. 

s. d. eg 

England and Wales  ...s5s-,.05:0aa0% 2 10 35 oo 
Sooblans cay. ccclossowormmskanneeoegteetenu: ae) 4 2 11 
Treland ui ccassscscsscs ava eredeteee 2 24 4i 2 62% 


| 





It is to be observed that there is a much nearer approach to 
equality of charge in this table, than in the preceding one. 

5th. The payments of the weekly wages of the men in 1860 
varied in their range, thus— 








The The 
Lowest Paid Highest Paid 
County. County. 
8. d. R. ah, 
England and Wales _............ 9 ~ 15 -= 
OCOEIABRE uatinisn cose taoceetecase sorta. 11 - 15 = 
DDO E IEC avs tose aves au tecaenteaceintores 6 - s 9 





If Shetland were included, the minimum in Scotland would be 8s. 
In Ireland there are several counties at 6s.; including Roscommon, 
the maximum would be 10s. 2d. These figures are excluded from 
the table because, for reasons already stated, both the rates appear 
exceptional. 

6th. How far the poor rates may have supplemented the general 
wages fund of each country, may be inferred from the subsequent 
comparison of the expenditure for relief to the poor, made on an 
average of the ten years ended in 1860 :— 





Rate 
per Head on . 
Population. 


d. 
94 
11¢ 
1§ 


England afd Wales — <casasenndessvinocsarteons 
Scotiade: ivh..iAl acl Peta elteere 
PPR Ss Rai PAE oicheertan eons 


to G Oe 
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APPENDIX—SCOTLAND. 


(1.)—Statement of so much of the Earnings of Agricultural Labourers in Scotland, 
as consisted of the WrEKLty Money Waaxs to Men, Women, and Children, and 


ga Work Payments to Men, during the Half Year ended 81st December, 
0. 






































































































































— Bese Te MES on eee A caer ae 
f 
Counties Divisions. Men. Women. 
making i fie aoe Se Se 
Returns. Range. Average. Range. Average. 
Ee . tae Sie lo fe ip ees 
~ Nontaunnx Grours) * 4: So We od, De Se Sh Oa ee a, 
4 1. Northern 4...0n:..; 8 —@i12 =)30 7344.2 @6 - 4 93 
2 2. North-W estermzs 11, 6~,, 13° 3] a2. 3. 14) = > GevGlile 8.43 
3 3. North-Hastern..} 14 - ,, 14 6] 14 4 eT eo) ae) 
So =i ppb <6 pat RE WAS a cey ga Oy Ou G55 TF 
11. MipLAND GRovuP : 
5 4. East Midland ...| 12 -@13 6]|12 7 4 6.@ 5) 6)) gt 
4 5. West Midland...) 12 -— ,, 15 —|13 108 || 6 -, 7 6] 6 6 
ED, Sg ys IS) = Sy et Ona 7 Ge ae ae 
III. SOUTHERN GrouP: 
3 6. South-Western...) 12 ~@14 6/13: 2 |6 -@7 61} 6 to 
6 7. South-Eastern...) 13 — ,, 15 -— {13 92 ||5 -—,, 6 = 5 10 
2 8. Southern i....:3.... ET. =p, 1215S | ari © 3, 0) ace 5 <6 
TEP Sb, 65) BH Pe aSe2 WS) ia 7 Oa Ae 
29 Scotland 2 :11¢ 4 = @7 6) 6 7 
Wanbes Weekly Wages. Weekly Harnings at Task Work. 
6 es Divisions. Children under 16 Years. ~ Men. — 
making 
Returns. Range. Average. Range, Average. 
i. Noptnrnmenons Me De. Ge Oe 2S, e. $s. ad. See Se ae 
4 1. Northern 4.......0:,3 3 - 6 + i310.) 12 -.@.13), = 132 46 
2 2. North-Western...) 2 9 ,, 4 ~| 3 4%]13 - , 13 6@| 13 3 
3 3. North-Eastern...) 4 - , 5 -—| 4 7 Iq i— ,,. 14.6 1 14. 4 
2 Dig 6 c= bm, (6 IZ = » if” 6 ase 
11. MIDLAND GROUP: 
5 4, East Midland ...|]3 6@4 9] 311 $13 6 @15 —-|] 13 toh 
4 & West Midland ooee 3 So FF, 5 Rod 4. ys 15 oe x} 17 = 15 8 
Co ga eee 4-5 | 13:56 45 39, =) eee 
IIL. SOUTHERN GROUP: 
3 6. South.Western...) 2 -@6 6] 4 4 | 12 -@15 —| 13 6 
6 7. South-Eastern...) 4 - , 6 - 7 a IS =- 5; 185] 4) 16.58 
Z 8. Southern ,......0.... 4-, 6 - 5 - 12 = 4, Loew Op ee 0g 
Zz Tr SS 6 6 4 95 IZ = 9 18 oa 15 3 
29 Scotland ........004 2-@6 6} 4 3%3]}12 -@18 -| m4 68 





Note.—This return is deficient in respect of the wages in four counties, namely, 
Banff and Aberdeen in the north-eastern, and Roxborough and Dumfries in the southern 
division. 
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(II.)—Statement of the Wunxty Monny Wacss of Agricultural Labourers in the 
counties of Scotland ; of the Weekly Earnings by Task Work of Men; of the 
Harvest Weekly Wages of Men, Women, and Children, during igs Half Year 
ended December, 1860. 





Weekly 
Weekly Wages. Earnings by Harvest Weekly Wages. 
Task Work. 


Divisions and Counties. 


























Men. | Women. Caldren Men. Men. Women. repos 
under 16. 6 
1. NORTHERN. Se | es eo a. e.. Gs & G.s| S06... ~2. 
1. Sethe acces cece SS OA 3 - none — — _— 
Dis MGB Teh cerhdtene 12 -/| 6 - 6 - 12 - — — — 
3s WARIS cic riya. 1] 6} 4 6 3 - none —- —— _ 
4. Sutherland ......: li = 134 $2 oe tae 13. = 1 - 9 -|9 = 
ti, NortH-WESTERN. 
5. Ross & Cromarty} 11 6] 4 - 2 9 13 - 14 - — — 
6. Inverness ............ 13 -| 6 6 4 — 13,6 —— — — 
NortrH-EASTERN 
Fs WARE, GetedR veto 14 —-|] 5 «= 4 —- 14 - — — — 
Br PONE aieenno cone tnnes 14 6] 5 - 4 8 14 6 —- — —_ 
D. TAGBE, «accross: no J return 
10. Aberdeen §......00:.- no jreturn —_ _— — 
11. Kincardine ........ 14 6 /|.6 14 5 = 14 6 19 -/|13 - — 
Iv. East MipLanp. 
RD. Sorte osdaccimeees 156, | 7. pb A iM 13: 6 25 - —_ — 
i ee ime CO ea 12° Se = 4 — 15 -- 26 6 —_ — 
be, BUC.) ess Aeoencss 12 = 4/4 6 oie 13 6 15 =—-;12 - ~~ 
Rh, WOTBEOSS: vss cantoswone 12S" 456 gee Ts 6 15 - 8 6 — 
16. Clackmannan «....) 13 °6 |°5 = =- — — i ede sat -ea — 
v. West MIDLAND. 
1 GIRS ccecineedeens 1 -| 6 - 4 6 15 - 21 —-}13 6] — 
18. Dumbarton ........ = [of Ss 5 = 17 - 24 —|12 - _ 
Ds AMY Sasi natectaenss 12 =} © 6 4 - 15 = 18 - — — 
BOE ABU soccivnavsasernses>s 13 6*| 6 - 3° = _- 1 - — — 
vi. SourH-WESTERN. 
QE RERMCW Gicdiseacecs ig =) 7 6 6 6 12°: 21 - —- — 
D2... GAGE orn, wttenonlanenins aS: = 1 4 6 — 21 - — —_— 
OS. Weamavle sdvvvss ener 14 6; 6 - 2 - 1D. 18 —~/|12 —- — 
vit. Sourn-EasTern. 
24. SAMTUBOW © i<c0s0. 13 -| 6 - 6 - 16 6 —_ = — 
25. Madi bargh sa... 14 —-/| 6 — 4 — 1s - o— 12 —- — 
26. Haddington ........ 13 +6 | O-.— 4 - 16 = — — — 
27. Berwick 6 svnisdt 1 -| 5 - 5 os 1 =~ — —~ — 
28. Peeblesiiknwcot Lo = = 6 — 18 -— — 9 - — 
F9--Sellsink 5 cccccapen 14 2-) 6 = A me 16 6 22904 ASP = — 
VIII. SOUTHERN. 
30. Roxborough........ no }return 
OL. ADamaiied s.. ken. s no j return 
32. Kirkcudbright ,..| 12 -f) 6 - 6 = 12 - 16 -| 8 -| — 
33. WigtOwi, 4 ..ce.in 12.36.) Se = 4 - 13.6 — —_—- —_ 


* Inclusive of the value of the food allowed, estimated at 3s. 6d. per week. 

+ When food is given, the wages are about 4s. less. 

Note.—In Elgin the wages with food and lodging in addition, are 7s. 9d., 2s. 10d., and 
2s. 8d. for men, women, and children respectively. A similar remark is applicable to 
Kincardine, where the wages, exclusive of the value of the food given, are 10s. 6d., 4s., 
and 2s. 6d. 
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(III. )—Statement of the Wenxty Rate of Money Wacus Paid to Agri- 
cultural Day Labourers in Seventeen Counties in Scotland, in the Years 
1835 to 1844, as compared with the Rate paid in 1860. 


N.B.—These labourers receive no benefit in addition to their money wages. 


SR IT PN RP ESE HST LS 






Sex of Date Weekly | 


Date | Weekly | <Jucrease 
in 
Labourer. | of Return. | Wages. 


Divisions and Counties. f =O 
Return.| Wages. 1860. 


























1. NORTHERN GROUP: Sa, Sas Sead 

Te Shetland | .4.c.0000 Man 1841 6 6 1860 8 = 1.6 

Man ’41-42,| 6 10 7 12 —- ane: 

Dis Orkney deco reerorce 4 Woman ‘s 3 ae 96 6 one 3 — 

a. Caithness 2.2.00 Man 740 8 9 of Tihs Gal) 229 

5. Ross and Cro- f | Man 735-364 7 8 nA 11-6 ZA EO 

MOREY cei cct kes Woman » gus ” 5 ee 

= Man 25-47 8-6 re 13) =| -4 26 

6. JVerness 5.00.5 { Mean at as 6 vs 6 Or a= 

. Man 735-42 9 es 99 14 6 5 6 

ea eet ae { Woman > 3.4 ” ila aes i -) 

. <a Man "36-42 9 6 39 14 6 5 — 

11. Kincardine = Wan \ ised . Goa ee 
11. MIDLAND Group: 

Man 1833-42} 9 - 1860; | 33636 4) 6 

12 Forfar ACHDOUICERON { Woman Re 7 a i 5 6 I 6 

Man °37-43| 9 - is 12 - 3 - 

13. Perth sess fee ep et Poe eS 

VA APS ecisssctcostucson Man 734-38); 9 - ” bo: g= BW oe 

Man —_ 9 es 2 An Bae 7G Po 2 

16. Clackmannan { Wont eee 3 3 x ats aie 

18. Dumbarton ........ Man 39 10 8 rv 15. -|. 4 4 
Ill. SOUTHERN GROUP: 

23. WLanarke osc sdercovde Man 1834-40| 10 6 1860 | 14 6 4 - 

25. Edinburghi \....: Man 39-45 |} 9 9 oo 14 - Papeme: 

28. Peebles........ ayes Man 734 9 6 oo 13 - 0G 

32. Kirkcudbright ....) Man 43-44} 8 6 AS ot 3G 

Selita Man 738-39) 8 9 5 ie er tie 8 


Note.—The wages of the earlier years are abstracted from the ‘‘ New Statistical 


‘¢ Survey of Scotland ;’’ those of 1860 from House of Commons Paper, No. 244, 
Sess. 1861. 
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(1V.)—Statement of the Yuarty Rare of Monzy Waces Paid to Farm Servants in 
Thirteen Counties of Scotland, in the Years 1885 to 1848, as compared with the Rate 
paid in 1860. 


N.B.—These labourers have, in addition to their wages, board and lodging provided by the farmers 
or an equivalent benefit in the shape of rent, food, and firing. 






































' Dat f se 

Divisions and Counties. Description of Labourer. am eae of See — ‘ 

of Return. Wages. Return.| Wages. 1860. 
1, NoRTHERN GROUP: Pe er £-s\ 3.8 
2. Orkney ansoae: Ploughman 1941-42 | 7 8 64-1800 |.12 —4) 4 16 ae 
Farm labourer (man) 7 - -]}] ; 18 -|11- = 
% pale ie ,» (woman) j 36 8] , |1015| 6 8m 
5. Ross and Cro- Or apes _ _ a 

sera: nie, Ploughman 35-36 | 7 * 11 4 

f | Farm labourer (man) 735-41 | 9 6 3 7 -| 7129 
6. Inverness ........ 1 hs (woman) } 2 a d 6 10 3 t- 
et (man) 736-42 | 12 - - ae 27 6115 6m 
11. Kincardine | 4 (woman) . 45 6 ‘ 10 8| 5 20 
11, MIDLAND GRouP: R 
12. Forf Farm labourer (man) 1833-42. 5B = {1860121 °S | 9 2am 
e OXVTAL  creveeeevere i (woman) =: 4 9 10 4 5 
ABs PSUR caccesraanvear Ploughman °37-43 | 13 4 6 - 184} 4 1998 
14. Fif 3, (without food) 736-38 | 22 10 - a 36 8 | 13 139m 
2 ee 5» (with food) 5 Cpa 16 - |; 1820 | ae 
18. Dumbarton ........ » (without food) "og oe oe oe 
’43 1210 - 18.=-| 5 10mm 
99 39 9 4 
19. Argyll agile eles g { Shepherd \ 99 ll 2 6 9 20 8 17 a 
. 4 
; 

111. SOUTHERN GROUP: a 
Ploughman ite 19 — — | 1860 | 23 4 = 
21. Renfrew ........ { Dairymaid ot. = ba 1010| 2 =m 
Ploughman 34-40 
23. Lamar wna 1 Dairymaid I ae oe mene Rene: 6 14 4 
Farm servant (man) ale thes ” 14 5% ii 
; ‘ (without food) —_ 7 
32. Kirkendbright Farm servant (man) —_ 2. =- = - 31 6 fan 
(with food) it = is 20 16 Bs: 


* Ross and Cromarty. In two parishes of this county, the entire cost, including board 
lodging of a male farm servant for a year, was then stated to be 20/., the cost in 1860 was 282. 12 Pee 
Tote. —The wages of the earlier years are abstracted from the new “ Statistical Survey of & cot 

‘‘ land ;” those of 1860 from House of Commons Paper, No. 244, Sess. 1861. rel 
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(V.)—Statement of the Yearuty AtLowances made in several Counties to 
those Male Farm Labourers who are Paid partly in Money and partly 
an kind. Year 1860. 





Articles of Food. Orkney. Sutherland. Ross. Inverness. 



























































OT ee ae 840 lbs. 910 lbs. 980 lbs. 936 lbs. 
MO PALGCS BO cccess cence 10 barrels | 280 ,, — 1,456 ,, 
ae eae 1824 galls. | 43 galls. |{°vMN7,"}| 137 galls. 

Articles of Food. Elgin. Fife. Stirling. Linlithgow. | Edinburgh.* 
Oyen soi tessa acitasiees 936 lbs. | 910 lbs. 910 lbs. | 910 lbs. 910 lbs. 
POG AGES -sscasis cactivoocGaseecs 5ZO: 4, 746° 55 —_— G72. 55 490 ,, 
i a1 2 aR aca ae ae — 1825 galls. — — — 


* House of Commons Paper, No. 244, Agricultural Labourers (Scotland). 
Sess. 1861. 





(VI.)—Cost of Food, Firing, Clothing, and Rent, in the Parish of Arbroath, 
Forfarshire, in the years named. 





Articles of Consumption. 1812. 1819. 




















1826. 1833. 
Food, &c.— e 6, | os. Ge $. d. s. d. 
Wheaten bread, per quartern ........... 5 ae - ll - 10 - § 
Oatmeal, per peck of 8lbs. Dutch*....} — 1 4 1 4 1 - 
Potatoes, per stone of l6lbs._,, — ~ 44] —- 43] - 4 
Barley, per lb. avoirdupois ...........004 ~- = 23.) —- 2yi=- 2 
Beef, ee es a aerate - 8 - 7 - 6 - 5 
Mutton, =: a Ua ee RE oe - 8 - 7 - 6 - 54 
Cheese, ee Me ametaae es -— - 4 - 4 - 4 
Butter, be Ren On re ee — — 103 -~ 10 - 8 
Beer, ger 15 gallonsisc sicscsssscocestsnstavdes 10 ~ 1|10 — | 10 ~ 9 - 
BSA Pre PVC UN cas acsar ten eguir Sevegsn'taasonssnohadnss — ce: a Cea - 63 
BAIN og) Soci siapubtenan chee cacti esundeaus) — - ll - 7 - 6 
BrOwi SUCAP, POF Wes sccatsoaresccannoouser> a -103] - 83] - 7 
MESA WORD 5. “fr cvaccckttverdsoeiasesselaasnaners a5 7 - 6 6 5 6 
Salt, 99 naan ener ere csenn cee vecenreetesereceoees = - 2 — 3 a -4 
Coals, per imperial barrel.......is.ssaceas. 1 33 1 33 iQ : oe 
Clothing— 
i Cah ho cscs sanscaay Gusentdossiovives 7 - 6 6 6 = 5 6 
Dien s:SUGee, PEL PALE ir. sj secsssssccoserenss 10 - |10 - | 10 - 76 
Women’s RM 550 Sete acc aera wat 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 - 
Coarse calico, per yard .....5..-.s0cc0seooroas 1 - bay - @ = 6 
Flouse Rent— 
WEG OM ret sabes adap vents eeu fateaicsassecwvvenss) 60 - |55 — | 55 - | 55 = 


* The Dutch pound is equal to 20 oz. avoirdupois. 
Note.—-“ New Statistical Account of: Scotland.”’ 


ELT SS LT ETL ND LS SE LSE LS TIE DEE LED ELE IE LOSE EO FLIED ELE LILLIE EA RIT MIELE DE PIETRO LIER GEE IEP EGOS T TAI 
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VII.—Statement of the Prices of Foon in the undernamed Parishes of Scotland for 
the Years respectively denoted. 





Inverness- Ross and 
























































dittve. Cromarty. Kincardineshire. 
Articles of Food. 
Inverness, Glenshiel, Bewie, Fordoun, Fettercairn, 
1835. 1836. 1837. 1837. 1837. 
= ee ake Fs RO NS. Re. er ea, 
Beef, per lb. (imperial)........ —- 42 “—- ~ 5 —- 5% 
Mutton ,, sy Sue pelos - 4 — | 4to—- 52 } - 5 —- 5% 
Veal sp en, Male - 3% — - 6 —- 5% 
Pork FF 5.) abe acne - 4 _ — - 4 =a 
FEaddocks, SACD. 4 .:iicwuersscesest - 2 _ —_ — —— 
Cod Ga = auahiteveneyrssnaie ltol - —_ _ — — 
Powis er Dat Giadacsesssansaane i 9 — — 1 13 2 6 
Chibeweiie oy te nee ce - 103 ae — - 11 1 14 
Potatoes, Per CW. Srivsccsosanese- 2- — — _ —- 
EEZ5, Her COLE ac sassnicnsansarsien — — - 52 - 6 - 5 
Cheese, per stone 24 lbs. .... _ 7 6 7 - a 7, 6 
Batter, per Ub. —....isicousssesere — - 8 - 7i - 7 -~ 9g 
ane ne SS lec: ah te 
Orkney. Elginshire. Aberdeenshire. Dumfries. 
Articles of Food. 
Sandwich, Knockando, | Drumlade, Crimond, Keir, 
1841. 1835. 1840 842. 1836. 
&. @. es eG. ee ee sg; d. 
Beef, per lb. (imperial) ........ - 2 — - 53 - 43 — 
Mutton ,, 59 wisn - 2 — - 652 - 4} —- 
COG: COCs hci Gastmertivanets oe — _— — 4to- 6 — 
Bowls: per Paik  iessisisnsohs: I 4 i 2 i 10 2 - —- 
Chickems. §, 2} scdisateetndk — - 7 — — ae 
Potatoes, per CWE. w.sssecreeess 4 ae } soe Yen mee i= 
Eggs, per Gol.) sRrndiccicaen - 3 - 4% - 33 - 5 — 
Cheese, per stone 24 lbs. .... — 8 = = 6 6 3. 6 
Batter, sper Ah.) staahiicsie - 6 - 9 { mat =| 9% = 8 
Oatmeal, per boll of 140 <4 ute Ab { 1 3 y 
IDS. Brusett aamastnenss pr. peck 
Milk, skimmed, per Scotch tia fee are sas { SS 
PINE. sicdncaiawentysdevoncmonuanae 
Milk, sweet, per Scotch pint — -~ 2 — _ ai 





Note.—Abstracted from the ‘* New Statistical Account of Scotland,’’ vide the reports on the | 
parishes named above. 
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( VII1.)—Shop Prices of Food purchased by Agricultural Labourers in 
Three Counties of Scotland, in the Half Year ended 31st December, 
1860. 

No. 1. 


Shop Prices paid by Agricultural Labourers for Food, Soap, and Candles, in the 
parishes of the Orkney Islands, for the Half Year ended Christmas, 1860, or 





thereabouts. 
Articles of Food, &c. Price. Remarks. 
So xd. 
BPE ssn cccotdivcses 4lbs.| - 6 | Second quality 
BIOWr 4 canttcienetss ‘ier 1 = os 
Gatmeal iicccccccss oar & 8 For 14 lbs. of black; white, 1s. 9d. per 14 lbs. 


This is for pot or pearl barley. Beremeal is 
Barley, csecssays0- a ogee = Ey sold at ls. 3d. per 14 tbs., and barleymeal at 
the same price 


BAC OILS gecressicees per lb.]} -— 6 | Very fiuctuating 


Butcher’s meat 2 i. a Generally not above 5d. to the labouring classes 


Cleans ets This is skim milk cheese, the manufacture of 
key etc " the county ; other kinds run as high as 6d. 
Bebe ry ity cccnnie cine - - 8 | Fluctuating, seldom higher 
fc aa eee earn s "= 
SU GAE evsacrnvsnsvie e =o 
SOE ccotdevssetennnters a: ae 
Candles: «2incu 5s =e 
i Sometimes as high as 5s. (for 13 stones 5 Ibs.), 
POtatOES sssrsrcerseresereceerees { 4 but these and all sorts of vegetables are 
seldom purchased, indeed more frequently 
Vewetables:. cisesszaranes "rn Nea dea are sold by labourers in Orkney 
This for salt fish, per 14]bs.; fresh fish there 
is hardly a regular price for, as any one may 
Pe) oat a ee ca: catch for himself of an evening enough for 
a family 
te te tee hy i, ei Per ton. Peats are most used by labourers, 
’ ” om) ete 


and are cut, dried, and carried by themselves 
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(VIIL.)—Shop Prices of Food, &¢.—Conid. 
War2: 


Shop Prices paid by Agricultural Labourers for Food, Soap, and Candles, in the 
parish of Dunkeld, Perthshire, for the Half Year ended Christmas, 1860, or 











thereabouts. 
Articles of Food, &c. Price. Remarks. 
a. ahs 8. d. 

Bread, per, 4 lbs, cite —- 7s — | Perlb. Very good quality 
EUOUE, 55 8 gy: ecktcchenas 1 9 — | Per peck. Very little used 
Oatineas \.ssesccrcncrtivsime 7 2 — ¥ 
py Mapa heer re haces 2 -— to 2 3 Per stone 14 lbs. 
Baeon, per ID. cian — Not used in this shape 

bs: Ib. Very little used except at new 
DULCHEr S MEAT ci ccsrsnes - 8 to- 94 year. Almost every family have a 

| pig, which they use when fattened 
Cheese....... 1 eWareesvieleesas —- 34, — 61 Per lb. 
SEE seo ocodigs canon eoceanss . ou. bo 33 
OR Trt eceinse ates, > ££, 4° = a 
SORA) Geter. oe EE, Pigg) ” 
Soap se eeeeeeveverers veeeereenenseces = 44 or a 4) +) 
Cages eee. csxscamsnasieveers - 7 oo ” 
POGUOES: oa nitaxang 1 - 5, 1 2} Per peck 
Wearables .ucccnacu: WP bp ii few used, except what people rear 

or themselves 

Fish, fresh and salt........ — Very few seen in this quarter 
pe eta ee 1 - tol 2/4 Perewt. Ought to be bought a great 


deal cheaper 





(VIII.)—Shop Prices of Food, &¢.—Oontd. 


No. 3. 


Shop Prices paid by Agricultural Labourers for Food, Soap, and Candles, in the 
parish of Campbeltown, in the Half Year ended Christmas, 1860, or there- 








abouts. 
Quality Qualit 
(per pound or per pint, &c.) Price, (per pound or per pint, &c.) Price. 
of Food. of Food. 
5, id. &. od. 
Bread, BUC vi vecveseaseesss 4 lbs. - 7 OEE ccichn ns besetteominct manic 5d. and 6d. 
American flour occ... dongs 1 4% | Potatoes, per stone 14 lbs. - 7 
Fine overhead flour ....7 ,, 1 24 Vegetables— 
s» second es a 1 -4 Turnips .,... per stone - 3 
9 Oatmeal andeh man 495 - 114 Carrots .... ‘i - 6 
Pearl barley sisgev-sinen ais 1 5 Piging APCS 5. dachexusk per lb. - 2 
Second. > vdhsensmieond 7 as 1 - Oy USA, PGI; <.jcraetecieecs 2d. to 3d: 
BaeOByn.aeaewermmed einen llb. | 6d. to 7d. So { — 4.0 
Butcher’s meat ............ 1 poh G8. ay Sas APF | Secrest opatareietbanoe - 5 
Cheese, common ...u... dss - 8 Candles, dip j.d.i06.. per lb - 8 
jo LPINTUNOW:. cusses: Pk, - 7 a OMA ae - 10 
66: A RRGAR 9 v. Bowes Las - 8 ¥é composite “ 1 -. 
Bwbter mniduuth dee eaiet de, al RG: eos. ear per 1,000 feet 6 6 
3 10 Caals si .asseine per ton, from | 11s. to 12s. 
Dees ccrvernsreicerentnen | 4 - 
4 4 
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(1X.)—Shop Prices of Articles of Clothing purchased by Agricultural 
Labourers in Three Counties of Scotland, in the Half Year ended 
31st December, 1860. 

Noz 1: 

Shop Prices paid by Agricultural Labourers for Articles of Clothing in the 

parishes of the Orkney Isisnds, in the Half Year ended Christmas, 1860, or 











thereabouts. . 
Articles of Clothing. ' Price. 
Husband’ s— Lanse 0. 
Moleskin trotisers* incascasiauscnsnsdietaes per pair} - 5 - 
“2 PACKCES opehoes stisescersiorsiastdantetuagouneints A - 6 - 
56 WEES. Pigereets scivactdaategtacigeaateategagesets each = £9 
Clot coger. icticgcaasatiinneitesteniah $9 -15 - 
5, RL OUSERS wpa tote ate Nineneetataos makes a -10 - 
cj WEST: Sa cicndukieesess terete date 3 - 5 - 
ergo Ur awens... sz aawlests osetcssanaldennasete sneer ees AD - 3 - 
SWIpPEe (COthOn Shae bie. 1. 5 <cetse eee nye cers soe Boot eces » - 42 - 
PO CLES ac Shes Pea wacgee RTT ence pea per pair - -—10 
Boots, Butta percha Soles. .....cc.savcnsssenen soencves 9 -.§ 6 
2-6? 1 
Wife’ s— ee 
Pe AUCGD s eccspsarscarsereinactcue caraacnn enc coca ema —' 3 6 
Orie a ascrvdthondcasulincaan contour ccsonn sists voucoaecne she aecremnanaes ee 
i MAIL Rosset: zaennd atatacscenspeccennceervaty a erceesiaees - 4 - 
CCR SIE oes cae Sacesek anivoana ar aessoatentco ten dea cet saunceiees -~ —- 10 
inp OR IE cat sence chet ne Siapnisesp Paes sc speeches NespemaAe oak = a6 
PSIG re ss chu aac cea ceaiin shen vaconeteumta et sniedera nas aeds ee - 3 6 
PUPP RA COT rset Sacco andiesin vc ap.jn-sewesins eva ang tet bon Neoacancby tara: - - 4 
Leather shoes, gutta percha soles ............000 per pair} -— 3 6 
ROCKED ie nvasuvecionasennsstiesenst Sie osgehoes camaeneaostaaes ” - = 6 
}- 2.8 


Three Girls’ — 
APTS PLAT ALESGES.., 255.0055. .ecasneoreoncaneseapapenernosiontourenessenae - 


6 - 
SAE uC CEE BOUL 599 ic’ Sethe casi, ceca wisisamealovnn ivacsmanaceasateoto’ tues: oa 
4 “6 BRAY ES oceuotecseelesacdvascaantaneee aeetetnee eee: a ee 
gp , CORBOM SINE ts 0cizdicioe ct oaseadoct tag toe ct ttaetas sees = 4-6 
a joi, PICTRICORUS 5085312, catthssette oesrcaene ee eeeerete =i 2 6 
5». flannel Pabr er eben nl coe aces cht anon See Meee ees Shee 
gy PYEDE BLOM cei oho ceesssaeSeseansstactaeaurtsontimace tears: -~ | - 
94, PANES SLOCIINYS (At 4s Tee. ccc ccescssnasecddenedetas ane ae es 

ae ee RIE s: Ab OO. Oe socsadeansvonaevantantunvecacar snubanss = 1 
2, 26 

Two Boys’ — eee 

Two pairs moleskin trousers «.....s...:.01s00seernsandnaagoneres nee = po = 
fig SMAVORCMIND: J ACIICES 5505 no cass saphena lend nase Ao damateoniy - 8 - 
~ Sp WOSES) . sciccenssisotnasesmntmadadss: ai reniuricaphase - 4 6 
», suits cloth clothes for Sunday, at 10s. per suit eae ae 
gp  MUTUPS SIT os. ouesenrnpricaboanoepriecs MSChGe Pineeildsiprssncns ~ 2 6 
oy PHIGMED OBE W OLS opr cstreeseoorcosed« Gumtere Udine dean minelh = Bi = 
fp tae MNOS AG I conansicdvoavnses poevano beaerses aie eee 
Cg gh BROCE AG BOs ances hedas eu canaiesetadcaeteey Pe Cr Set - B - 
214 6 

8 14 


Note.—Great part of the labouring population in Orkney manufacture their own 
clothing, that is to say, under-clothing, and often also their outer-clothing for week- 
day wear, purchasing the wool, and they merely go to the shop for Sunday dresses. 


a RE SIE RN SPL ORE CELI IDG (ERLE IGNE LEE IDES TETAS EOE IIT COE TELCOS ODE TELS LSE LT AT TT ELIE AIOE I 
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(1X.)—Shop Prices of Articles of Clothing, §¢.—Contd. 
No.2. 
Shop Prices paid by Agricultural Labourers for Articles of Clothing, in the 
parish of Dunke?d, Perthshire, in the Haif Year ended Christmas, 1850, or 





thereabouts. 
Articles of Clothing. Price. 

Husband's clothes— £3. d 
SP WROU UNE olive siccesaatoomadeuveaasdvateabaaiienese: 210 - 
COresioy-AUOUSERE 2. iar csnordaussvaisamercness - 8 = 
NECN SBA, ViSRE sss sc.ocegaeius ananadsaneraretesneeness = 9 © 
De REE nec scsaesponucannsdhenequanressennenpuedmownnes - 4 6 
BORRCU OF CARs ccv.sensventsasenuenseoanares OMe = 2.6 
DWO PRES BEOCKINES ~ seceovce vreeairenrndeiueass - 4 4 

fy, OCeE hander eMess sce .ewnensen: - -10 

oy) RUEMIEE SUITES cmescavvcmmenonticentenomeas = i 
Neckerchief for Sunday ..u.scsscoceons score - 2 6 
W CREE site ecszvee Senanemaie Fs deiesals ato Pe iawwlans = i ee 





Wifes clothes— 
WY COP POSS 2h. calicancomnesnapacrenmanienievecnsss _ 


ted 


— 
Pignnel Peta CORE assassccenincooogcacersavevonon! =< dy = 
Duffil fy CF he canaries htstebin - jf - 
RGEROIR =" sy -” ™. Saat ieasaatncenaaneeeetencos oe - 8 - 
Ee wo eothon Ghitte:— scusivsiesssenenrsenessee - 2 - 
os SPARE OT SHOCKS ci wsennioes - 2 6 
Bonet and TOONS Lc csiiesnscedasasdoaanvoareies -~ 7 6 
SERS. 7, corcuntAtibn sutnthtiievtueniuence Coase ts eugene -10 - 
Aprons; 2s. Gd.;>eape, Le OG. saicoke.ss: 4 
Lic RP nt ene Cote ores eerie 3 


Two Boys’ clothes— 


TWO SwtS- Ab VIS. - a cascecsecd sckawscpansssnueee 
Worsted for stockings........ ssaiusuansneSpuniieie 
Four cotton shirts 0... Gaxtadenaeeeancetinse 
Two neckerchics at BA. csiscovccceredsonsat 

». pocket: handkerchichs ycimerapnese 


Three Girls’ clothes— 


Three Aresses ........sccceesevees sccsaeenweeaincane 

Worsted for stockings........ saideedsciionymeciean 

Three bonnets OF Watsiiicisitsanisrciseonms ; 
99 PETUICOALS —.,. scastane scene aweies snapvenvones 
Se NCO BROR RITEGS: \s iccancitetaneeacnsnnns nsec: 


Aprons or pinafores Ora deareeetereonsaroneeaser 








Note.—I have given what a family in the above station is in the habit of getting 
in this quarter annually. Here they are in the habit of supplying themselves with 
all they want for the year about Martinmas. It just costs them from I1/. to 12d. 
annually for clothes for « family such as here stated. 


ee 
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(1X.)—Shop Prices of Articles of Clothing, §¢.—Contd, 
No. 3. 


Shop Prices paid by Agricultural Labourers for Articles of Clothing in the 
parish of Biggar, Lanarkshire, for the Half Year ended Christmas, 1860, or 
thereabouts. 











Articles of Clothing. Price. 
Husband's clothes— xs a 
Be WG aly sini fears hoe aces canneries ooktonlh eee 
Mole trousers, 8s.; sleeved vest, 10s. 6d..... —- 18 6 
Phat are OT eet ae, aia isves en gs nardbadiawese deg neceienes = 3% 6 
CBI gee tte me Serctes sacseedonsantoae commoovandnatoo'n - 2 6 
Be Cubs yan at OOi0, 5c Bicctdesseene sets cnssnsinens - 3 4 
‘Pwo pocket handkerchiets ic0f.. 1 isccsesescgsse. - - 10 
Fee SUBIC Or SEDUCES Sey ci cauoesnctew ashen anusvaenvaspedt oa ais 2 
Oravat MOP OUR aAY 2Gosscsusetdonsnoacancaiss tageriiodas vad. Say eee 
NGF UNE CIE cca ad cxncingetauy cosmanesemereoumonses - l - 
4:25 8 


Wife’s clothes— 

















WM CCVOURESS: bc ssicen apdevecrivsonnutslocunsnussvecevewninat: Salen 6 
Print Spe hes alata easancdnsaskstaaesmntierent onsen eek - 3. 6 
Flamie) petticoat a. cpcodslactncdassevecarscusienccateuates - 4 - 
EUR ECb ye yg Be oe dancay ca. sate scoavatean tatnenunoseare: =" > 6 
Five yards cotton for Shite c.0.0..b.c.-csesters c- ="T <8 
gaan OWES: VATA. andabiniandionusionwa onsandatnctnoncnninaess - 3 4 
Bane EC OOO cca ce pean cee nares caneevncahang — 1 3 
Bonnet and ribbons  .........:0000 Bese y toh Ss Res —-— jf - 
Wook plaid, 17st; stays, 38. 08S lcci. 1 - 6 
Aprous, Ve stusptenps, Ise GIS”. .0.5..kcslccdeos - 3 - 
Be Dp g 
Three Girls’ clothes— 

Three dresses, at 5s. 3d. v.i.5. Eceriiateosenen ease —- 15 9 
HOTEAOP’ STOO RINGS s5.0h-catoouaanisroearecsetianars oactei: -— 2 3 
A PEROG AES A psfercate wore gnashen ih acihoss tate iaceaeswaesae ess eae Se 
pi ee PIUEIO OAS: ce Ls Me caysieseoncenaeteeetadee =" 6 = 
Six yandsieceten, a0, G20. i, wcehseleccidciamer Pedal Daher 
PNTOMS OF PMNORES | vec sn sdeawestants onasrdossinnsee Ba co hal 
lio 2 


Two Poys’ clotres— 








Two suits of cord or moleskin, at 15s.........) 10 Es 
WAPI TOR CCC MIES L2e,.crccscntetes ccintenvoceecsestics 2 8 
Cotter tor BWW CS 5i5. es oceceh crises v inca scesagpnorcniics a 
A WO MCCKEVCMICIS AC OD. 5.ci.cccrese sascooeven sence esse Ci pat ele 
»» Balmoral bonnets at 18. .....,...0000 aaneataae Sr ears ak 
To = 

Lb. =] 








Note.—The statement above is for that which might be got during a year by a 
family such as is here mentioned; but, it will not do to suppose that the yearly 
expenditure would average that amount, as a tweed suit generally serves longer than 
twelve months, and a woman’s wool plaid for two or three years. 


= — oo ess ici ries! = g mera 
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(X.)\—Statement of the Average Rentals and of the Number of Families 
occupying thereat in certain Parishes of the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland in 1851. 


Number of Families 
Counties. Parishes. Rentals. atthe 
Average Rentals stated. 








ee ae 
: 2,202 families. Depend more on 
Orkney casa Mainland oi cagsssore. 2 ; fishing than their crofts 
Ros and 2,628 families of crofters. The croft 
site Lewis ..8 ooo Phe Wie a) { does not provide for the average 
Cromarty family more than six months’ food 
Inverness........ PAPUIOS caicsersmrnmares 4 2 52 | 848 families. Ditto 
1,900 families. Does not provide six 
ee de a KYO veseesesseenenecsee: os months’ food for an average family 
P 217 families. Food for not more than 
SO North Uist Pee eres neee 4 14 62 ; seven months 
is { — Uist. and 4.2.11 973 families 
UUCEM I ele vicisiatsielesisisie a ; : : 
Argyleshire ....| Kilfinichen............... cis 7 {OS ae eee 
9 ca el a eee, eee 4 - = 700 families 


* There is about 10,000 acres of arable land in Lewis; average extent of land 
in tillage upon each croft is about three acres, and hill grazing for one cow and five 
sheep for every pound of rent.—Sir John McNeill, p. 19. 





(XI.)—Statement of Rents Paid by the smailer Crofters and Oottars Paying 
less than £5 Yearly, in the Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
an 1851. 











Number 
Parishes. of Aggregate Rental. Average Rent. 
Tenants. ; 
| ae ais Ge 

Kilfinichen and Kilvickeon............ 106 th ae ee 

KAGAN Shedim cree teen eo 136 905 13 11 

SHIT ONE ives heceocnecnsastevanatervabe vaste 181 921. 9 -= 

POURICS, cs tat taht cnmuae antennas 204 631 14 —- 

StPaCh:. sc rvibacnateanierahs tauiabhevuneaneers 209 515 2 5 

GAG acncnisr ethacessacat ie ae eecen: 181 554 9 8 

Gtoneip: . ..biusicietivecueeeaeoneonse 93 279 12 - 

Toelealish bcs. sicsagemeoee werner cas 221 501 17 3 £3 say 

KGa ...c Baagaxcagencn prem ee 115 304 611 

Applecross l ...sieccdeersnn sbeeeenpees 197 O87 07 2 

LOCHDRODRE A csumisgusdyesne reas 390 1,096 ~— 10 

Slormoway ) Ej ..cecot serene 642 1,996. = = 

Vig Island of Lewis Waciiccss. 337 1,104 9 6 

Nott Bee sbi iasssustcoa ce rcecracurs 149 Hoo 16.0 

PVRS acicuaiqtasead wants carnuncachaatincceneanret 223 58113 2 
3,384 10,086 18 4 — 


Note. Appendix to Sir John McNeill’s “ Report on the Destitution in the 
‘¢ Western Highlands and Islands,’’ 1851. 
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(XII.)—Statement of the Porvutation Aged 20 Years and upwards, 
occupied in Agriculture, in each Division of Scotnanp in 1851; and 
of the Ratio per Cent. of the Agricultural to the Total Adult 


Population. 





SCOTLAND. 


Divisions and Subdivisions. 








1. NorTHERN Group— 
1. Northern 


Peet rere eees 


2. North-Western .... 


3. North-Eastern ... 


Pros oeeeveee 


1. MipLaAnp Grovup— 
4, East Midland 


veeeooes 


5. West Midland 


Ill, SOUTHERN GROoUP— 
6. South-Western .. 


7. South-Eastern 


8. Southern: «iescssigeeotes 


Total 


Pee erer bees 


it 
Population 
in 
1851. 


—, 





ae 


No. 
127,035 


179,207 
349,716 





655,958 


SE | A | OE RET | LRA AME 


515,345 
237,246 





—= 


752,591 


881,118 
382,806 


216,275 





1,480,193 











Seaton 





————— 





re | eer een 


2 


Number of 
Persons Aged 20 
and upwards. 
No. 

70,632 
99,632 
189,424 


359,688 


279,507 
124,885 


404,392 


468,370 
213,337 
114,265 


795,972 


Total of Scotland ....! 2,888,742 | 1,560,052 

















3 
Number 
at those Ages 
occupied 
in Agriculture. 








No. 
21,089 
38,950 
59,915 








119,554 


42,488 


26,799 








69,287 


37,450 
26,757 
31,858 








96,065 








284,906 





4 


Ratio 
per Cent. 
f 


0 
Cols. 3 to 2. 


con® 





Per cnt. 
29°9 
38°7 
31°6 


33'°2 





15°2 
21°4 


ia 





8°0 
12°5 
27°9 


eS 


12°1 





eee: (Romero 


18°2 


* Note.—The three divisions have reference to the text of the preceding paper ; 


the subdivisions so designated here, are the divisions of the census of 1861. 


The 


adult persons employed in agriculture, are tabulated from the occupations, census of 


1851, and the ratios computed on the results. 


See remarks upon the agricultural 


group of industries, in the Paper on ‘‘ English Agricultural Wages,’’ printed in the 


Journal for September, 1861. 


Ser roo 
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IRELAND. 


(XIII.)—Statement of the Wrrxiy Monry Wacss of Agricultural Labourers in 
each Province of Ireland, and of the Weekly Earnings by Task Work of the 
Men, during the Half Year ended 31st December, 1860. 















































Naber Weekly Wages. 
of 
Counties IRELAND. Men. Women. 
making 
cians Range. Average. Range. Average. 
gods B., Br ee ad e.. ud. eae 858: 
9 €. Tee cco. piioet G1 1 8, a + 39 13 4@5 =) 4 - 
5 II. Connaught Pe eeeoeerons 6 = 99 10 Z 7 -} 2 2 3) 5 os 3 II 
12 EEE, Leineter en cesaeess. Be yy 8 OE 10 Te ea ee A 3.29 
BE 1 sav. WMBbeP foiccsscersnds G 5y5, 874 ae ae, ee et, ae 
s) Treland. ........ 7 55 2OTe 2 £2 1S. yp ON eae 
{ 
Number Weekly Wages. Weekly Earnin Bs at Task Work. 
of ee | Se 
Counties JRELAND. Children under 16 Years, Men. 
making 
— Range. Average. Range. Average. 
ee $B. OB.) 8. Se ads &. “id. | 385, Sa 
9 to Ulster fist. 2°53 (O 4146 ae: 8 44 @10 -| 9 3% 
a 11, Connaught..,........ 2 625; 4 6 a” i 8 = ye ss 8 104 
12 tir. Leister jswscccins RE ree ele 2 9 Gg = ,, Ll |) 9 ee 
Ge EVs DAWRStGE sisinincieennal 2 aes te O Z 4124 7° BS >,,°8 “= oe 
6 144 | 8 
31 Ireland .,...... RL ay cee 2 RG Gg? Bi |) | 9 47 


* Though the wages are returned for the siv counties of Munster, the averages given 
in this table only relate to five of the counties; because the wages, as stated, for Water- 
ford county are the money payments to labourers, in addition to the food given them. ~ 
This practice of paying partly in money and partly in food, does not, according to the 
return, seem to obtain in the other parts of Ireland. See Table XIV. 

Note.—Data abstracted for this table from House of Commons Paper, No. 2, Agricul- 
tural Labourers (Ireland). Sess. 1862. 
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(XIV.)—Statement of the Wurxty Money Wacss of Agricultural Labourers in 
each County of Ireland; of the Weekly Earnings by Task Work of Men; 
and of the Harvest Weekly Wages of Men, Women, and Children, during the 
Half Year ended 31st December, 1860. 7 








H 6p Week ly 
7 Earnings by Harvest Weekly Wages. 
p Task Work. 


Weekly Wages. 
IRELAND. 


Children 


Children § 
Men. Women. | under 
16. 


under 16. § 


Provinces and Counties. 


Men. | Women. Men, 





_- 





























oe teen & Ge se Ol & a: oe ay 8) G.- ead eS. @ 
i Dieticeak tc cius: G 1G. fb 3a-5 3 - 8 43 12 6 G = == 
2. Londonderry 7 6°P >, = |} 4.6 oF 6 15 —* |10' —*| 7 -* 
De RUT sccgiSeiendon S 4 42 6 3.4 10 - £2 74 OP (Bs BO -e8 
Bs RE VLORC - 2eGsscsavevess cao 46-1) o 3 a) 12 - a a 
5. Fermanagh ....:... 6 => | 4) = 2-6 10 - 13 6 — — 
6. Monaghan. ........ CI Pore 2-6 none + 7 LF 
(RS SC ar ae ¢ Po.) 43-3e) a. 9 8 8 oe 7 
Sign DOWN esiccacs nasa 8 - 4 - 3 - 10 - 12 - 9 -|4 = 
a SE ae ec Fp} a 4 225 8 6 14 6 8 -|7 = 
11. CONNAUGHT— 
10. Lettrinas cccsivesss. Ge4.5 oe 2 yaar —— _— —_ 
PE FO 5 sik oscosanets 6 25% 3.10 a 9 13 6* — _ 
Dee NE Oe ease con eto ose 6 =- |, 4 = 3 = 8 6 aE]. ae 9 
13. Roscommon........ HOn FE, Oe 4 6 — — —— 
TA? Galway cic cs.esscesss. ae S&S 6 2 6% 9 - 4 —-1/3 - 
11, LeinstER— 
15. Longford «5.01 6 =< 4.4 = ae § 6 1 So Br 4 Ts 
16. Westmeath ........ 7 -|4 - 30 12 - oA 6 
7S NECAGM ., biee: css05s. 7,79 4. = 306 14 6 i Wi 4 = 
Be MAOMEON 2. covncsnsts 6 =—-|4 - 3 0- 13 - f= ole O 
19> Kine's County -...j. 7 <8 | 3. 3 222 Site Gi aeee 
Or Weldare sac... ..- 8 -|4 - 3 - 16 6 So ones 
0S eg a 0 eae 8 95] 4 11 aso 16 6 — — 
22. Queen’s County.| 6 - | 3 - 2 - 13 6 6 6 hae = 
DE GARIOW ois .osevrinatts & ee ole 3 Zo= 1s —| \13. 6 —_ 
DA WWACKIONG | s cvaswenesse 7. -oa=42 = a4 15 - 6 - — 
B25 ACUKCDBY. ..05-60002: a eyo Le? 12 - — ae 
26 WEIOLGE + wedsosares- G6 Seas 6 2 6 12 - — na 
Iv. MunsTER— 
7 a ofl a. ae OG 5 10 —* — _— 
26. Exeneriels) «...sici0<0s no de ae 12.—% ae pies 
29... TAIPPOPARY ..0005.<00: G Los 37, 6 a. © 12 - BG BAG 
BO, SCWEY. acacia soeives Si4-— 4 = 2 6 12-*| 6 —-*| — 
SRD eth Wetean saath sane de snes ih A 48 2 3 4 11 3 Ouho  \ete 3 
32. Waterford: ~...,.... & GF i 2) OF — 12 -* | 6 -—*| — 





* With diet. 
+ Double for one month in spring and one month in harvest. 
t In explanation of this high rate of wages, see House of Commons Paper. 
Note.—Food furnished to male and female labourers, is full diet of potatoes or Indian 
meal, stirabout or milk ; no other drink. . 
Food at harvest, where given in addition to the money wages, usually consists of two 
or three meals, with, in some cases, a pint of beer daily. 
House of Commons Paper, No. 2, Agricultural Labourers (Ireland). Sess. 1862. 
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(XV.)—Statement of the Average Werxuy Monry Waces of AGRICULTURAL 
Lavourers in Ireland in 1848-4, and in 1860. 





IRELAND. 


Provinces and Counties. 








1. ULstTer— 


a 
. Londonderry 


. Tyrone 
. Fermanagh............ 


Donegal 


Antrint acini 


Monaghan 


Tene beam eeee 


AVOPAZE icaseiershos: 


11. CONNAUGHT— 


10. 
Lt 
12; 
13. 
14, 


Leitrim 


Be adoreeeroenese 
CO 


Mayo 


Pee es 


Galway 


ee ee oe ee onoe rane 


A CLEDS 9. tressahs. 


ui, LeinstTER— 


15. 
16. 
Ur 
TS; 
ia: 
20. 
21. 
22, 
23. 
24, 
25. 


26. 


Longiotd vests. 
Westmeath............ 


King’s County .... 
Kildare 
Diaobiin siccictcnesanat 
Queen’s County .... 
CALLOW:) . sissvagutoabins 
WiC OW incascgaeetras 
Kilkenmy cpap. 
W GXPORT avisnessaders 


OO 


1v. MunsTER— 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
wae 
32. 


Clare 
Limerick 
Tipperary 
Ort yasvevcee eens 
Cork 70. 
Waterford 


Pee e ree ere teres tene 
Oe Oe ee ne rees 


eee e ee eeeree 


CO iy 


AVELABE. ....05e00na0 


Average of Ireland.... 


Weekly Wages of Men. 




















1843-4. 
Ss. a. 
4 93 
5 5 
5 8 
ee 
4 ]l 
A. 6 
Dy ob 
5 103 
4... -2 
iia ti 
3.10 
3 10 
3 84 
3. 84 
a9 
or 9 
Pe 
4. Ag 
4 10 
4 10 
4. 3S 
Fel 
6 9 
4 6 
eee 
| 
: aS 
4 6 
4 82 








3 102 
Be res 
ae 
A 
AM ye 
4 of 
4 = 
4 6 


1860. 





S 8. 


WONNONONMSH % 
Lorne 


Sor 

















6 = 
7 =. 
7.9 
6 = 
f~8 
8 = 
8 94 
(Sees 
rf = 
7 6 
| 
6 3 
6 114 
= 
We 
6 54 
8 4 
(4 
6 6t 
ime | 
ee! 


Increase 








in 
1860. 
Sd. 
ome 
2 3 
2% 
2 5 
Te 
Z 6 
Lea 
2 14 
2 Ui 
= ay 
2, 46 
2 44 
ae 
2 32 
6 °5 
>. 6 
y) 
By Bie 
2 6 
2 104 
2 Ti 
Te. 2 
2. iG 
2. 5a 
5) Pa. 
sid 3 
im, 6 
id — 
2. 350 
i 2 
if ag 
a 3 
ener ETE 
1 
3 Ia 
3 - 
2 4 
4 4 
3 4 
2 4 
a ip 
2 


+ The wages 


Remarks. 


* The very high 


rate in Roscommon 
county, in 1860, 
was apparently due 
to the demand for 
labour consequent 
upon the making of 
one or two lines of 
railroad through the 
county. 


are 
partly paid in food 
in this county; 2s. 
per week is now the 
usual cost at which 
aman’s food is esti- 
mated {see Table 
XVII Appendix). 





Note.—The average wages for 1843 are deduced from the statements of 373 
witnesses examined before the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the occupa- 


tions of land, Ireland, 1844. 





ee i Re 


Pe ao Se 
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XVI.)—Oomparative Statement of the Average Wenxiy WacEs of AGRICULTURAL 
ip g 
LapourErs, and of Six descriptions of Artizans, throughout Ireland. 





Average Weekly Wages, 1854-5. 


Poor Law Inspectors, 

















an Agricul- Shoe- Bricklayer 
their Districts. tural Tailor. Weaver. | Carpenter.| Baker. and 
Labourer. maker. Mason. 
Mr. Burke’ s— es Oe Oe 1 “ER See & ds bs & ad 
Carlow, King’s, Kildare, 
Kilkenny, Queen’s, - bag 
Tipperary, Wexford, ei i? * oe x ete 1° 
and Wicklow ..0000..06.0%00; 
Mr. Lynch’ s— 
Cork, Kilkenny, Queen’s, Bh ee Bey ae A a ec dg, ec 
and Lipperary sete... 
Mr. R. Hamilton’ s— 
Poanty of Core oo sesccce 5 - 10 - |/10 - = 18 - | 18 - 18 = 
Mr. W, Hamilton’ s— 
Tipperary, Waterford, : oe si is 
Kilkenny, and Wexford a a eae Le ae ae = re 
Mr. Horsley’s— 
Cork, Kerry, and Limerick} 6 - 12 - 12 - 5 - 21 - —_ 21 - 
Mr. R. Bourke— 
Leitrim, Mayo, Roscom- 
mon, Sligo, and Done- 6-6 13 6 15 — 7 6 18 — — 18 - 
SAE crrcethan a te sept cendareusiae’ 
Mr. Crawford’ s— 
Tipperary, Carlow, Dub- 
lin, Kildare, Kilkenny, = 7 
Guess, Wextord, and 6 - | 14 3 14 i 19, 9 16 6 18 3 
NY MO eee ca sd ca venucaioe 
Mr. Hall’ s— 
County of. Cork. sxicjeiusex. 6 =~ | 10. 65) 12: c= 9 - 1,17 - {| 15 = 18 - 


Mr. Robinson’ s— 
Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, 
Down, London, 
Monaghan, and Tyrone 


Mr. Otway’s— 
Dublin, Kildare, King’s, 
Longford, Louth, 
Meath, and Westmeath 
Mr. Lucas’s— 
Clare, Limerick, and Tip- } in be og Es ea ee te ee en 
ECSU. Seer ecgesreeacacs! f 
Mr. O’ Brien’ s— 
Galway, 2L0scommon, 
King’s, Westmeath, and 9 
MENON Y -hecesanreescpseeres 





Wote.—Abstracted from the “ Seventh and Eighth Annual Reports of the Trish Poor Law 
“© Office.”’ 
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(XVIT.)—Statement of the Wurxuy Cost of the Diet consumed by the Poorer Classes 
in Ireland in 1859. 





IRELAND. Number | ,“verage Weekly | Rate of 


















































aa of ay Expenditure xp i noe Remarks. 
Provinces and Counties. Families. Tomy for Food. hh “9 me 
1. Urster— No. No. a 2. d. 
d  PIIGREAY oo aesncliverveas 10 70 6. t 10°5 Wherever the reports 
2. Londonderry _........ 10 7°6 7 113 12°6 from which the data 
Eee 2) ee 8 5°2 5 6 12°7 of this table were 
AY OOD — ussacaeonot 10 6°3 (ar 13°7 derived, discrimi- 
5. Feraanagh  ..siscau. 10 5°5 > OF 12°6 nated the country 
G. Monaghan ..ashun. 12 5°5 3 5 7°5 from the town la- 
7c PERI cckseesveseces: 16 6°5 5 4 9°8 bourer, the facts 
Be BIG os Aicnsnaazcoval 2 7'0 5 6 9-0 relative to the for- 
eee tats| See —_— ——| mer only were 
ORAL. acai 78 6°3 5 92 13-0 taken ; also where 
Sees |e | a ee §— NY distinction had 
been maintained by 
11. CONNAUGHT— the Inspectors be- 
B25 INTAGO! a iivcnencacecut 7 6°0 7 2 14°4 tween the cost of 
13. Roscommon... 4 6°0 > 6 19°0 the agricultural Ja- 
DAL GaEWHY isehoinot iearan: 4 7°0 9 43 16°0 bourer’s and of the 
Seaman ——_ |__| country _ attisan’s 
WOOEEE ase asaseass fee 6'3 oS 15°5 diet, the figures re- 
someon: | ooecamuucmmm wowee| lating to the former 
were alone ab- 
11. LeInsTER— stracted. 
£5. Lemerord~ jess svevene 3 6°7 De | 21°53 
16. Westmeath ....c.0.-. 14 G4 7 113 14°9 
LY a 3 eae ee a = 
18, OG coecevah oe: \ oa oe el 
19... Kane's County «...... 2 5°D 7 -4+ 15°4 
20... WANG are Foo censavese- 6 5°77 4 113 10°4 * These figures relate 
D:, IRMWOAIY. iabsocthssices: 5 7°0 6 8 11°4 to six families resi- 
OG VeRTOnD -, hakitascot 2 5°D i 4 16°0 ding in five coun- 
~_ —_—_ ——| ties, namely,  Kil- 
EOE: At sphcansancas a 6°0 7 62 15°0 dare, Kilkenny, 
Looe meneame | es oes! § (yeen’s, Wexford, 
and Wicklow. 
1v. MuNsTER— 
OF Tne, © oheahiesntnans 8 57 6 -4 12°7 
OS > TAOPICl  ccuakciuseenree 6 6°3 oe 17°6 
29. MiG Beraty o.42 bpetines 4 6:0 9 3 18°5 
BOS AEEEY  cascsa canine 14 6°9 2 fe 16°8 
Sil, Cm Penctntacermnaes 2 5°0 7 10 18°8 
32. Waterford* ............ 9 6°0 7% 14°8 + Inclusive of parts 
ee ——_|\——__———_|__ of unions in Lime- 
Wotay tips 43 6:2 8 4 16°] rick county. 
Grand Total of ma 168 6-4 6.114 13-0 
COUNTIES sncorosernes 


Note.—The data upon which this table is based, have been abstracted from the reports of 
the Irish Poor Law Inspectors on the Dietary of the Labouring Poor, published in the 
‘‘ Thirteenth Annual Report of the Irish Poor Law Commissioners,” pp. 31—87. 





STE UE nee a pomar a 





4 = seein aa Saeed Sa ‘ . ‘ eter ce 
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(XVIII.)—Statement for One Year of the Cost of Clothing of an Aari- 
cULTURAL Lapourer’s Famizy, in or about 1860. 


Noack 
Slaiement in respect of a District in the County of Galway. 





Articles of Clothing. Price, Remarks. 
Husband— £ 3s. a. 
ONG CORE a asisiasiaccsstusseucarens ncuat senses -12 6 
Sale of pig 
i WOR ia caiga ev sadigcaeiic un sti open Coeneineaneess - 38 - 
1+ Pale Gf Chousers: fein clean: ~ 7 - 
MEO SES cccarasdont diay sieabaaiasosuccontcs - 2 6 
> Savings of wages 

Cie ain OF SHOES cicsscccsssscnsiecoses - 8 - 

in CBD ORC vine vanaddsaadasvngeansuseavene: =. 2 6 5) 











Wi if e— 


PHO BECCOAES 6 sdiscsescuscheneconsasienes - 5 


oe 
aw. 


Fite SEULEUDD \asatae lanes des sveectescesviencetss ~ uae haha: 


3 
wages, and about 10s. 
ONE ZOWN viresrseersesrenscsssern sees ecesees 9 r earned by wife in knit- 
9 ting stockings 











EWO SPrOns .ircccsecoeTonve seresseveeevacones SS a) 
- 15 9 








Four Children, 1 to 12 years of age— 





EG: yards GL LCANCO isi. Gancaveovenssconnts - § 4 
From wages 

16 spel no MROULIRCD inci viszaceccrconneea l1-- 

bo oe 4 
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(XVIII.)—Statement for One Year of the Cost of Clothing, &¢.—Contd. 


INO. 2: 


A Statement showing the Cost of Clothing a PEASANT LABOURER, his WIFE, 
and CHILDREN, for Twelve Months, in the County of Limerick. 




















The Peasant. Son of 10 Years of Age. 
28. a: Ce fos 
Two shirts, including making -—- 5 — | Two shirts .....0...ccisssscceceeommeees — 2° 6 
Flannel drawers and waistcoat — 7 — | Small clothes wu... cc cseeceeeees =~ 2. 6 
Cord breeches, including tailor - 5 — | Two pairs of socks ............. - 1 - 
WSisteOa cc arcantacnsocces uae: a 2 = | Pairot shoes cnccwntusaone: - 4 6 
Two pairs of stockings............ —- 2 — | Cord jacket and vest, 3s.6d.,| _ Eve 
Pair of strong Shoes ...cscsccdec. -10 - lining and tailor, 1s. 6d. 
Frieze coat, including trim-] _ ies NOB oss. Rdsipincesamemaetiieme Raat =f 
mings and tailor.............6 = 
BBE tina iit ninseencaumsuemapetentn = § = Lotal ...snnernee O30 
OUR vase siwcronvcnstogt 211 - 
Son of 7 Years of Age. 
His Wife. PW GONE ccc tee 4. JG 
Cord dress, including ee Li oe 
EWO CIEMISES,. sssducnseee ue aaners at = B= mimes and tailors; . ses) 
5p. PCURIOO BES Fin c0ss sear gernetien Wes — 10. =} Shoes and.stockings .o....c0o.: - 4 6 
oy, PAlESOt SHOCK INS jy00.0282: tome Sara S| er mee eee, ees - - 6 
P Sit OF BOOS sicieccesttoSasuerniventens - 6 - = 
Gown, 8s., lining, &c. 28......... - 10 - ge) ee ee -12 - 
PWS SPLOUR cays kecacdah nceraesntiedate =] =< seine ages 
fit OARS Cds spraf ngtaapbnakaendyeriadere = 2 = 
SHAW! <n cameponaiiaondapoutpmdenasnsgnucss - 3 - 
Gai oR, on) at fae ee ee ae Two Children, from 2 to 4 Years 
oe of Age. 
Total ...ssssseecsssssee oD > 1 Buy Ss. €00b ncn tees -10 - 
Daughter of 12 Years of Age. Summary. 
TO ChEMISES,.\..dicsereocecnsthtes —~ 2 6 | The peasant, cottager, he eiyq- 2S 
jg. petticoats coms daenedhe OF husbandman Recs honcarokhaceets 
5» pairs stockings .........00 we eS His EEE depacnasa pS ERMP hase Singeenss 2:5 = 
Paix oh hoes noe i ced RAMU OE Ee JOO ceases ccenccrsittnges 1 6 - 
PYOCH: © iv. cunwnermunptvaccmnccwibers — 3 = | Boy Of 10 gy seeseesessseesseessenees = 40g: 
Neckerchief, 2s., two nee: anes ae D Pigs? eter ncaa ines age |) ee 
Lae. Gd. loa, G4. ciara Two children, 2 to 40... -10 = 
Dotal  isissecesreanté L. 6 o- Total for peasant’s family... 8 -— 6 
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(XVIII.)\—Statement for One Year of the Cost of Clothing, &¢.—Contd.; 


No. 3. 
Ballina (a Poor Western Union), County Mayo, Province of Connaught. 
The Clerk of Ballina writes :— 


1. The average weekly wages of a farm labourer of this district (except 
say one month in spring and one month in autumn, when the wages 
reaches ls. 6d. per day) is 6s. 


2. The cost of his clothing for one year is as follows :— 








$ dd, 
Coat, 4 yards home-made frieze, at 3s. per yard - 12 - 
Vest, 1 ,, ” ” alah ities 
Trousers, 34 yards corduroy at 1s. per yard......... - 3 6 
Cost Of Miaking and trimmings ccgsccccvecscesese. sore -10 - 
One Yieir Gh Prog tCeF yee tas estates - 5 - 
SO or ae erred Ree eee ee er Ree a 
TOGA caeoecssccsmnticns Lo. 9 
3.-Clothing for wife for one year :— 

£ sa, 
One gown, 7 yards coburg, at 8d. per yard ........ - 4 8 

Two petticoats, 4 yards flannel, at lIs., and 6 

4 yards coburg,"at 8d: per yard .......:........00 

One chemise, 3 yards calico, at 4d. per yard ... - 1 - 
Gt AINOUE POUNCE — -ceFeee iunaivbvckarsicesckvavainuedeseswaments - l= 
Fay SUDO gratrnne “ec acsvonadiasaae tivavasusentias avanwienes caceewe - - 6 
Gye WON CAD vacn vane annset snau as at oniunsoaseeasnvovsunevennna eyes - - 6 
Cost of making and (rim miy ~ i. 2..0ccscvscaseesasaceves - 3 - 
One Pain Of SHOCK  jsdesssccussdvons ee ert ~ 4 - 





Perales ees bes 





4. Cost of clothing for five children, at and under 12 years of age, supposing 
two to be boys and three to be girls :— 





fy dk 
The cost of two suits of clothes for the boys, SF gs 
Bi Ag, 5 Wer SUN: saa stescncecacxscdae eutetae eens 
The cost of three suits for the girls, at 11s. Poe 
per sult... Saisie PAD A tet eesoncec came nd gaee 
DOG seiecae ociesanesuse re 22 = 
The total expense of clothing for the entire 
family, consisting of husband, wife, and five 419 4 
children for one year, would therefore be .... 





5. The labourer depends for providing such clothing upon the sale of one or 
more pigs, and the increased rate of wages in the spring and autumn of 
the year. The wife, too, if a strong healthy woman, could also get 
employment at those seasons of the year. 
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(XIX.)—A Statement showing the Cost of Materials for Articles of Clothing 
supplied to WorKknHousE Inmates in the Kitmatiocxk Unton, County 
Tipperary and Limerick, in the Year 1860 (all the Articles Made in the 
Workhouse, except Shoes, by Pauper Labour). 


No. 1. 
Man. Boy under 15 Years. 
eos ed. ae Va: 
DIES CMIEOD ncspciccssarescis vores A ot | BEER CALICO... <sesuxesadurrnvccoeeah - 92 
SOCKS, WOOUE scncacconaresonranece - - 9 DOCK By. WOOLIEH .sccesvaascsncenssee - - 9 
TVOUSCPR, PICZO, viccccpasccersesoee - 5 6 Trowsers,, Frieze i icsdss,s0caeere - 4 6 
Vest, ik abiietenan es - 2 6 Vest, i em eer es - 1 9 
Jacket, sii ead Sten eae eaae eee - 8 6 Jacket, Saha sce csr ats - 6 - 
Cap, ae Ary: anne Pw - -— 6 Cap, Supehiiegll Coan - - 6 
Shoem, LOagMOr a casivcaiuccssasteaonces ~ 6.104 | Shoes, leather <,...:ocncciracterens = 83 
1 6- = 1 te 
Woman. 
Chemise, GalCO. ” sssiccsdicis sevceese - 1 43 Girl under 15 Years. 
Stockings, woollen 1... - l- ed. 
Petticoat, Banned ..cd..cce.cssee oss - 310 Chemise, alice. dan dBecdvuece - — 9% 
os TSOY. Sis csccacesanaesiive - 4 2 Stockings, WOGHEM ....,.c0csscss0s - ] - 
Wrapper, Bengal stripe ........ —~ 2 8 | Petticoat, Hammel o5 cscs: =- Li 
oa twilled calico ........ - 1 34 a USO. Dicdnedean ore a 
ap, (CAUCO Wis. ge ten ccdcasaiiervoncs - =— 2 Wrapper, Bengal stripe ........ - 1 2 
Neckerchief, woollen ............ = 2 oe Frock, Chamthray, ...c<gsc.cisiaun - 2 6 
APPR wENECIE® sirieceseanencdrerdeans ao Cae IG: ~ PAE eRGOly «sos atatomee tages - — 6 
Shes, ACRCET ies. cvaseniaviens =~ “4° O42 | Shoes, Legther sa ccncacccrenseines - 4 223 
P< te —14 24 





* Corduroy is not used in this workhouse. 
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(XIX.)—Statement of Cost of Clothing, §¢.—Contd. 
INO. 2. 


Statement of Cost of Clothing in CuirpEN Union Workuovss (one of the 
Poorest Districts). 

















Adult Male Pauper. Boy 12 Years of Aye. 
ed. SoG. 
Ea ae GY Op MME CORE, satrasccassecioosseeeorccgcncent er 
Gg PROM siren d tech esratianuna = eS GGE Wea bindcscsascecct nusumecectoosttsse gee ile 
PnnGtee OF GPOUSETS 6.....i0ceeccocs = 0 i= be sot PRU OF TROUSERS ..,..c00,s0% 505 > 2 = 
PO ROSS Sis. h sii ceutisnomcadtn senna’ Hg Bos AA wWovshintet.,. osc n cae icseeeees ae ol 26 
_ One fe pee oh ATE: COs «se uyiavnslivvsiansuddne Risin = ie oe 
py PORE Oh (ClORS LW, wncgesckeelvaes 5 3. 6 ie oe 
bee 2 ail tial 

Adult Female Pauper. Girl 12 Years of Age. 
One WYEPPEE eosssssssseeecsesssssess secs ee Gao teed. ce B24: Oe 
Two petticoats sess gaps ge Sid DERELOOALS” ooo coc sicscoanco sens ah, Se 
” do Gi ae eee LUNs eee oreeecoreres =f 10 2 wi. ee RE eee! 
Gir MERODICIS: 2. Sentet aaseasvqnodiie go AC Bie te che ARE eE ae ee 

ime CMS oie casce ica sescuiea mapieesos - - 3 2 

$e PEEODS | ook oncassedisinticonincenseae 2 = OS 4 
—2/ 5 | POtal sisi 2 Go 





(XIX.)—Statement of Cost of Clothing, ¢.—Contd. 
No. 3. 


Statement of the Cost of Clothing in ATHLONE UNION, of an Adult Maux and 
FEMALE Pauper, also of a Boy and Giru 12 Years of Age. 














Adult Male. Boy. 
s. d. x Seeds 
bis Cov 61 ee SP an a Fae SSS |b PVIOZOsE080 | scsicocnonsnccnsean iced io =e Oy 2 
Gg WEBS shies. scccaureeeciontteres ee Be aa ah i See, a ae ds - - 8 
Lining for coat and vest, with 11 | PTOUSETS ceteeerrenne 7 81 
thread, buttons, &c. ........ =e IW NAD Ros oh a Se Mee Ge ark ra - - 10 
gS ETIIIE Ra ae i ae ina Seam eer Sr AAD ON eeisniis (bata de. oe ee ae oat Bue 
Cap, 1s., shoes, 6s. 6d., ee, Sl en ene eee wh she 
BOCKS, COe jscoccseinsdsestioscaias Shirt aes. OEE We Pree ae Fi a un Q 
PUTER De yh hoe i he vadenacedaeawen® - l - pe da raeee 
= - 17 6 
1 4 10 Senin 
Woman. Girl. 
SM OP nbuniiiecs rieuixidaieodee jae ee Ce a Ree FO cana tee 
Mnder petticoat ssiiiiveesiiivviiesss sia, PeCHCOAL ccc - 2 9 
Over PT TITRE Cpbecces 4 — Frock nies heen i ee tne ane fe =e 9 
WYAPPCDscesserererserstesneenseseersneees ee ee eee idler Geant - — 104 
Apron andasiacepeeteecrcssecnesrseesssecteers - —- 7 Thread, tape, hooks, and 3 
Handkerchief, 5d., cap, 1d... - — 6 DEL LOUS <seisjousesunsncuvicranear Bea 
~ll 4 -~ 7 7 
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(XX.)—Statement of the Yearty Rents Paid by the Irish Peasaniry in 
1843-4, for Cabins and Cottages. The Lower Rents indicate either that 
there was a very Small Piece of Ground included, or none at all; the 
fligher Rents secured greater benefits in the way of Land. 





; Usp S. g. 8. Ss. Ss. 8. é: 
1. Domegal wicites assests 20 30 35 40 60 90 120 
2. LOBAOREEIFY - svccssenses 20 30 — 40 50 80 — 
Pe REN So etree 21 25 30 35 40 50 60 
4... Pyrane~tascrirseiaithesees 20 30 = 40 50 60 — 
B. Permanagn ., cvscasvics: — ~ a 40 50 60 = 
Gy NEonagham © s.cccdsisssss: — 25 30 40 50 60 — 
Be DetORN  caicccnnesscics 20 30 — 40 — 60 80 
Be DO WA | - Seis diswessscceéevctias 25 30 a 40 52 60 —_— 
ge Gy ee ae ne ee 20 25 30 40 — — —_ 
11. CONNAUGHT— 
DG RRP ccdstsinzcissoreons — 30 — 40 — o— — 
Ls BNO Seek wae 15 20 — 40 50 60 —_ 
12. NERVe eS one — — — 40 —_— as os 
13. Roscommon j...i5. acess: 25 30 aaa 40 a — — 
WR MIW AY, acess ectsetaeeevtins 20 25 30 40 — = —= 
1. LerinsTeR— 
tO EQOTOEG, .scivicssiee vasinas — — — 40 50 60 80 
16. Westmeath ....rccccccees — 30 — 40 50 — — 
A WER Le a ace aiss ane 20 as os 40 52 60 — 
DB re DIO io cocntsch sugars enseusiy Patt 30 — 40 50 = ped 
19... King’s COUN 40.0. ~ -~ — 40 52 a 80 
ZO. IAW ARS Misi cccccrs vases? — 26 — 40 50 60 — 
93. «Dili (is. Go ies 20 -— — 40 — _— _— 
22. Queen’s County ........ 20 — > ~— — me = 
Bike CPLOW  scsciinrcconnsaoanee — 30 = — — 60 80 
24. VEIGIOW - Sais stacsaavies 20 — — 40 4 — —_— 
Bs, FPORCMINY . sccdrensndyorsens -~ 30 — 40 _ — ee 
DEY We ROE iis ioheevesaceses 15 30 ao 40 — — _ 
iv. Munster— 
BT CER NES an — — 40 — — — 
28a Limericks .disacevsevess 20 30 — 40 50 — 70 
29. TRDPEHARY, wis ensisiniassinton 20 30 — 40 50 60 a= 
BN, TAGE I sta snetsactrcerantpens 20 — — 40 — -— —_ 
Seite AG AINE «scien Sokaich untae eeaeenN 20 30 a 40 — — — 
Die VV DULCKIORG, Jsisas sais vasetnes = 30 — 40 — 60 80 


Note.—Abstracted from the evidence given before Lord Devon’s Commission 
on the occupation of land, Ireland. 
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On the Uriniry of Conontes as Finips for Emieratton, 


By Herman Mertvate, Esa. 
[Read before Section (F) at Cambridge, 6th October, 1862.] 


Tre utility of colonization to a community circumstanced like that 
of England, is pretty generally admitted. It is usually considered 
to be the result of two main causes,-—first, and most important, the 
superior productiveness of capital and labour when applied to a new 
soil; secondly, the relief which emigration affords to the pressure of 
population on subsistence. It is, of course, perfectly true in the 
abstract that, under a system of free trade, a country would gain as 
much by directing her capital and her emigrants to a new soil under 
foreign dominion as under her own. But as, in the present state 
of the world, England is the only colonizing country of Europe, this 
truth becomes of little practical importance. 

The benefit of colonization may therefore stand for my purpose 
as admitted. But how far the retaining a colony under the dominion 
of the mother country contributes—first, to the facility of investing 
capital there ; secondly, to the facility of locating emigrants there ; 
is quite another question. 

Put in a scientific shape, the question of the “economical advan- 
“tage of colonies’’ might stand as follows :—How far is the profit- 
able application of the accumulated knowledge, capital, and labour 
of an old country to the production of wealth in a new country 
aided by the circumstance that both are under the same Govern- 
ment ?—a question not so easily answered as is sometimes supposed, 
but of which the solution belongs to the politician, not the econo- 
mist. Obviously, under a system of free trade, it would be imma- 
terial how soon a colony shook off the dominion of the mother 
country (or rather the mother country would gain through a reduc- 
_ tion of expenditure), if the emancipated colony remained equally 
prosperous and equally friendly. But if it did not; if its advance 
was checked by internal insecurity, if it became actuated by feelings 
of hostility, if it fell under the dominion of, or into connection with, 
foreign states ; if it adopted hostile tariffs, or opposed the admission 
of our emigrants; then we should find that the loss of the colony 
was the loss of an economical advantage. And then we might, per- 
chance, discover that “ships, colonies, and commerce,” are a little 
more nearly connected than it is now the fashion in some quarters to 
suppose them. | 
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The greater branch of this subject, that, namely, which relates to 
the increase of wealth in new countries, and how far this may depend 
on political connection, I intend to leave for the present; and to 
confine myself to the minor, but still very important inquiry, how 
far the advantage which we derive from emigration as an outlet for 
our people, might be affected by any political change involving the 
loss of colonial empire. 

I. The beneficial effect of regular, sustained, and copious emigra- 
tion on the social condition of the country whence the emigrants 
proceed, is scarcely, in my belief, appreciated as it should be by 
political thinkers. It is our habit rather to look on emigration as 
beneficial to the emigrants only, or to the mother country but 
indirectly, through increase of trade. But, although this may be the 
more important side of the question, as it certainly is the most 
attractive, the other also merits very earnest attention. It is neces- 
sary that we should estimate at its right value the good we have 
hitherto enjoyed from unlimited facility of emigration, and the 
danger we now run of having that advantage very seriously curtailed. 
It is necessary to fix our eyes at the outset on the old Malthusian 
doctrine, which has been a little out of sight of late years, owing 
to the prosperity which has recently prevailed, but which is as true 
now as it ever was, and is receiving some very remarkable confirma- 
tions, and expanding into some unsuspected corollaries. Population 
in any country has a tendency to increase more rapidly than the 
means of subsistence can increase. Population doubles in twenty or 
twenty-five years. Subsistence (unless under very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances), will not increase in anything like this ratio. The 
disproportion must be kept down, either by increase of deaths, or by 
a diminution in the amount of subsistence enjoyed by each individual 
(that is, a falling off in the general well-being), or by diminution of 
births through the ‘ prudential’ check,—that is, generally speaking, 
by fewer and later marriages; or, lastly, by emigration. Of course, 
any number of these causes may be found in combination. 

Now ever since the commencement of the potato disease in 1845, 
if not a little earlier, there has been a very marked diminution in 
the rate at which population has advanced in Western Europe. In 
France the rate of increase was estimated at 0°646 per annum from 
1801 to 1886; at 0°445 from 1836 to 1856, and is now less. In 
Western Germany there has been an extremely slow increase in most 
parts, an actual diminution in others* In our own country, taking 
the United Kingdom together, the population, since the census of 
1841, has increased no faster than that of France. That of Ireland 
has greatly diminished. That of Scotland has scarcely increased at 


* In Hesse, Electoral and Grand Ducal, from 1,610,000 in 1852, to 1,571,000 
in 1858. 
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all. The whole increase is in England and Wales, and generally 
speaking in the towns and manufacturing districts. 

To take the case of England and Wales alone, these had 
18,000,000 of inhabitants in 1851; 20,000,000 in 1861; but it must 
be remembered that England draws constantly-increasing supplies 
of people from other parts; the whole 2,000,000 therefore, cannot be 
set down as natural increase. Probably the entire natural increase 
in the decennium has been under 10 per cent.; that of France some- 
thing under 4 per cent. And yet during the same decennium, Eng- 
land and Wales has sent out emigrants in great numbers; France 
none at all—that is, the accessions to her population from without 
are supposed to balance her triflmg loss by emigration. It is not 
possible to estimate exactly the number of emigrants from England 
and Wales, exclusive of the rest of the United Kingdom, but pro- 
bably throughout the decennium they have averaged above 100,000 
a-year. The births in the same period have increased from 600,000 
to nearly 700,000 per annum, average 650,000. The marriages in 
1851 were 154,000; in 1860, 170,000. That is, they increase at 
about the same rate as the population. There have been from four to 
four and a-half births in each year in proportion to every marriage 
which has taken place in each year; so that the fertility of marriages 
may be represented by 4°5—a rate which appears to be steady. I 
omit, for the sake of simplicity, all corrections arising from ilegiti- 
mate births, which would not materially affect the general result. 

Now if we suppose that no emigration had taken place, but that 
the number of marriages, condition, and increase of the population 
had remained the same, it is clear that there could only have been 
something less than four births in the year for every matriage. 
“The prudential check’? on births must needs have operated to this 
extent, probably through later marriages.. In other words, every 
sixth child, or nearly so, has been provided for by emigration. Now 
let us see what amount of verifications these estimates and conjec- 
tures derive from the known facts regarding the progress of popula- 
tion in France during the same period. 

In France, as has been said, the increase in the decennium hag 
been barely 4 per cent., and there has been no emigration; con- 
sequently there must have been either,—1. Diminution in the com- 
fort of the population. But the contrary is the fact. The general 
well-being has a tendency to increase. From 1817 to 1824 the 
average duration of life was 31°8 years; from 1847 to 1854, 37-4, 
and is now about 88. (1 quote from tables contaimed in the 
“ Annuaire de Economie Politique.”) Longer lite implies more 
comfortable life; or, 2. Increased mortality. But the same table (of 
the average duration of life) disproves this lkewise. Mortality has 
in France a tendency to diminish; or, 8. Diminution in the relative 
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number of marriages. But the relative number of marriages does 
not diminish, but remains singularly stationary. (In 1821-30, 1 for 
127-71 inhabitants ; 1831-40, 1 for 125°82; 1841-50, 1 for 126°01. 
I have not seen a later return, but there is no reason to suppose any 
sensible variation). 4. We are, therefore, reduced by the exhaustive 
process to the last and inevitable conclusion, since all other con- 
ceivable causes fail. The only reason for the scarcely perceptible 
rate of advance in the French population, must be a diminution in 
the fertility of marriages ; and this fact, to which a priort reasoning 
thus forcibly leads us, is fully proved by statistical records. While 
marriages have, as we have seen, augmented with the population, 
births have remained for forty years absolutely stationary. In 1817 
there were 944,000 births in France; in 1856, 952,000; and in the 
whole number of years since 1815, they have, I think, never fallen 
short of 900,000, nor exceeded 1,000,000. The average fecundity of 
marriages is, therefore, steadily, but slowly, diminishing. From 1822 
_to 1831, it was represented by 3°64; 1832 to 1841, 3:41; 1842 to 
1851, 3:19; in 1855 it had fallen to 2°96; in 1856, risen to 3:11. 
“$i cette diminution ne s’arréte pas’’ (says a writer in the “Annuaire 
“de Economie Politique’’), ‘on peut prévoir au moins le moment 
‘ou la population deviendra complétement stationaire.” 

Stated broadly, therefore, the result is this. Both in France and 
England the well-being of the people increases, or at all events does 
not diminish. But in order to secure this essential, the French are 
compelled to contract later marriages and have fewer children than 
heretofore. The English can enjoy the same result without putting 
the like constraint on nature, and may marry almost as early as their 
forefiuthers did, although they live much longer; and this they owe in 
great measure, though not wholly, to an established emigration, 
which has become part of the institutions of the country, and which 
makes provision for pretty nearly one child in six. I do not wish 
to exaggerate the advantages of early marriages and numerous 
children. It may be that the French, on the whole, purchase cheaply 
the maintenance of the national well-being by the sacrifice of a por- 
tion of the reproductive powers of their people. But I think none 
will hesitate for a moment in esteeming that nation comparatively 
happy, which can equally maintain the national well-being without 
such an unnatural and unhealthy sacrifice; and, if so, none can be 
blind to the enormous advantage of continuous, and therefore reliable, | 
emigration as an outlet. 

II. It is necessary now to proceed to the second branch of our 
inquiry. If emigration can be carried on as copiously and as 
regularly without colonization as with it, colonization is clearly (as 
far as the interest of emigration is concerned) a mere loss. Coloni- 
zation involves considerable expenditure of capital in founding 
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colonies, some expenditure in governing them. Germany (or at least 
the western and northern parts of it) has profited very greatly by 
emigration, and that without any cost to its Government at all. In 
the last ten years a million of German colonists have gone to the 
United States alone. I have said that in some parts of the country 
the population is stationary, probably kept down in great measure 
by emigration; and there is no reason to doubt that this efflux must 
have contributed materially to the maintenance of the standard of 
well-being. The United Kingdom, from 1825 to 1855, sent in round 
numbers a million and a-half of emigrants to the colonies, two 
millions and a-half to the United States.* But the placing of the 
million and a-half cost the British taxpayer considerable sums for 
the foundation of the Australian colonies, and for the defence of all. 
The placing of the two millions and a-half cost the British taxpayer 
nothing. 

This is true, and it is a truth which only two years ago was pretty 
generally deemed conclusive of the question. It appeared clear that 
colonies were no gain to us, for the absorption of emigrants, except 
as regards that overplus only for whom the States had no room. But 
two years have made an enormous, and it is to be feared, a durable 
change in our prospects in this respect. The great receptacle of the 
emigrants of the world, the great refuge of the poor, the great home 
of the homeless, the great field for the adventurous seems to be 
closed. Permanently closed it can hardly be. Its natural advantages 
remain the same as ever; the need of Europe remains the same; and 
in some way or other, these advantages will, we must hope, be made 
available for that need. But political foresight fails to see how or 
when. Distracted, indebted, separated states will ill supply the place 
of that vast and teeming confederacy which has taken our children to 
its bosom for more than half a century. And even a restored Union, 
if such a thing be yet possible, must go through a long stage of 
recovery from its present calamities, before it can be attractive to the 
emigrant as heretofore. 

Few, I think, have at all realized the nature and magnitude of the 
evil which is impending over us from the closing, even for a time, of 
that outlet for our superabundant population. For it is most impor- 
tant to observe that its great value arose not only from its largeness, 
but from its extensive regularity of action. It was a safety valve 
always open, and expanding and contracting almost to our wish. 
Periods of comparative depression here, such as rendered emigration 

* These numbers are only approximative, as many emigrants go to Canada only 
on their way to the States; while on the other hand, at certain times, there is a 
considerable reflux from the States to Canada; but they may serve for our present 
aes a strict accuracy, this is not so, as there is considerable export of capital 
along with emigration. But as this is equally the case in respect of all emigration, 
it may be left out of the account. 
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more desirable, were seldom coincident with periods of comparative 
depression in the States; and, indeed, the broad West hardly knew 
depression at all. Emigration has been, as I have said, the regular 
provision for one child in six born in this part of the United King- 
dom; but in Ireland more nearly for one child in three. Those must 
be far more sanguine than I am, who can look without great appre- 
hension at the results of the threatened abolition of that provision, 
or at least much more than half of it, being the proportion which the 
States have hitherto afforded. If the privation were to be perma- 
nent, it could, as we have seen, be only met by increased mortality, 
or increased privation, or (and more probably) by an approximation 
to the French reduced rate of offspring to a marriage. But men do 
not change without a struggle their habits for the worse, and much 
trouble would be gone through before our population accommodated 
itself to the new and deteriorated state of things. I know not 
whether the same idea may have occurred to others, but to my mind 
there is at least a very ominous coincidence of date between the 
interruption of peaceful emigration from Ireland to America, which 
I believe has already commenced, and the lowering and discontented 
humour which has so suddenly come to the surface in a portion of 
the Irish population. 

And it surely follows—to come back to that which is the main 
purpose of this essay—that continued colonization, and the con- 
tinuance also of our political relation with such colonies as we 
possess, are more than ever important te the social well-being of 
the community. Canada, as long as it remains connected with us, 
affords a certain and regular place of resort for no inconsiderable 
portion of our overflow. How long Canada might do so if we were 
to follow the advice of a modern political school, by leaving her to 
independence—that is, to forming connection with the States or with 
neighbouring portions of them—no wise man, with the civil war now 
raging before his eyes, will venture to anticipate. Emigration to 
Australia and New Zealand is carried on at a greater disadvantage, 
owing to distance; still it has carried off on the average one-eighth 
of our overflow since 1825, and will carry off a great deal more. It 
is, in truth, as yet in its infancy; but let us withdraw from Australia 
the protection of the British flag, and it is highly improbable, on all 
ordinary political calculation, that emigration would continue to 
anything like the same amount when the sense of security now felt - 
under British institution had ceased to exist. The greater the loss, 
in short, which the sufferings of the American Republic have inflicted 
on us and on the world, the greater the importance of keeping our 
hold on those substitutes which have been left to us, and of which 
the eventual value is as yet undeveloped. 

Note.—See Miscellanea, “ Emigration, 1815-61,” p. 537. 
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On the Pruvuntion of Crime. By Epwry Hix1, Esq., of the 
Inland Revenue Office. 


[Abstract of a Paper read in Section (F), at Cambridge, 7th October, 1862. ] 


Mr. H. Hin1’s paper called attention to the large number of habitual 
criminals whose sole occupation it is to plunder others,—-a predatory 
class,—harbouring in the very bosom of society, and keeping its 
eround in undiminished numbers in spite of all the forces brought 
to bear against it. In illustration of the magnitude of this evil 
the following particulars were given (in round numbers) from the 
“ Judicial Statistics’ for 1858 and 1861, for England and Wales. 

The known thieves and receivers of stolen goods are stated to be 
_ 44,000; the prostitutes, 29,000; suspected persons, 39,000; vagrants 

‘and tramps, 23,000: making a total of 135,000 individuals, believed 
to be living wholly, or for the most part, by criminal practices. The 
houses of bad character inhabited or frequented by criminals, 24,000. 
The cost of repressive measures paid by the rates and taxes, for the 
year 1861, 2,548,000/., in addition to the heavy expenses falling 
upon individuals, and the loss of time incurred by witnesses, jurors, 
and others. The loss of property from depredation was estimated 
by Mr. Redgrave, for the year 1858, at seven millions and three- 
quarters, making’a total loss of upwards of ten millions per annum, 
attributable mainly to the class of habitual criminals. 

To give some idea of the number of crimes due to this class, it 
was stated that London is believed to harbour some 5,000 habitual 
depredators ; who, if taken upon the average to commit but one crime 
per day each, would commit upwards of a million and-a half of crimes 
in the year. 

The moral evils were also noticed. The dread and anxiety suffered 
by thousands, especially the aged, the feeble, and the timid ;—the 
crimes of a few desperate men sometimes spreading panic through 
the whole country.* The contamination of the young, especially 


* « Thieving with all its terrors, costliness, and enormity, is a dark streak in 
“the otherwise brightening horizon of modern civilization. It flits in the por- 
“ tenitous shadows of prison walls, and there is a voice from the echoes of every 
‘* policeman’s footfall, telling of something bad under the surface of society; and 
** cautioning us to beware of the danger. We never retire to rest without feeling 
“‘ that we may be maimed and terror stricken in our beds; or waking, may find 
“the hard earnings of honest toil purloined beyond possibility of recovery, by a 
“ set of worthless vagabonds who are too lazy to earn their own living ; and who, 
“with the cowardly rascality that belongs to them, subsist on the stolen property 
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of the children of the honest working man, who often has no means 
for escaping the localities infected by crime. And lastly, the 
pitiable fate of the children, born amidst crime; who, if they have 
not the good fortune to die early, have no possible escape from the 
contamination that surrounds them; many being even beaten into 
crime, and destined to fall ultimately into the grasp of the law to 
have these criminal teachings then scourged out of them, if it be 
not too late to be possible. Probably not fewer than five or six 
infants per day are born in this Christian country, so surrounded by 
a network of crime as to make escape from this fearful destiny all 
but impossible. 

The writer then observed as follows:—The obstinate vitality of 
this crying evil impels us to undertake a thorough reconsideration 
of the conditions of that vitality ; with a view to the discovery of 
some more vulnerable part than has hitherto been assailed; or, 
better still, of some one vital condition that it may be possible to 
withdraw altogether. 

The command of premises for dwelling, for places of congrega- 
tion, and for the warehouses, workshops, &c., used by the receivers 
of stolen goods, the coiners, the illicit distillers, and the thieves’ 
instrument makers, and, lastly, for the training of young thieves, 
would undoubtedly appear to be one of the essential conditions of 
the existence of the predatory class. For had such shelter and har- 
bourage been heretofore wholly unattainable, itis not too much to say 
that the class could never have come into existence. Assuming, then 
that the command of adequate premises is a vital condition, it remains 
only to consider whether, practically, the community has power to 
withdraw such condition. And, having regard to our Anglo-Saxon 
dislike to meddlesome or intrusive Governmental interference, whether 
the object of depriving the predatory class of the command of the 
premises indispensable to their plundering operations can be accom- 
plished without having recourse to enactments of an arbitrary and 
inquisitorial character. 

The use of premises is of course obtained by the payment of rent ; 
and as no honest owner of house property would willingly receive 
rents which he knew or even suspected to be derived from the 
plunder of his neighbours, it follows, that the members of the preda- 
tory class can obtain tenancy only from landlords who are ignorant 
of the vocation of their tenants, or from landlords who are not 
unwilling to accept the proceeds of crime in payment. But for igno- 
rance, or connivance, therefore, the predatory class would cease to 
be able to obtain harbourage, and must speedily fall into dispersion. 


“of others. Will there ever be an end to thieves and robbers? Is there no 
“means of getting rid of this interminable expense, damage, and terror.”— 
“ Cornhill Magazine,” September, 1860. 
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As to the conniving landlords, since there is no moral difference 
between receiving the proceeds of stolen property knowingly, and 
receiving the stolen property itself, they cannot expect much sym- 
pathy, whatever pressure may be put upon them to compel them to 
act as honest men. Enjoying their property under the shadow of 
the law, it is intolerable that they should knowingly allow their 
property to harbour those who live by breaking the law. 

As regards those landlords whose property is infested by crimi- 
nals without their knowledge, such could not have happened had the 
public mind been so far advanced upon the subject as to have recog- 
nized it as the plain duty of the owners of house property to refuse 
tenancy to all persons of doubtful character; 7.e., to all who could 
not show, beyond all reasonble doubt, that their rents would be paid 
out of honest gains, and nowise from the proceeds of crime, directly 
or indirectly. It could not have happened, even, had the interests of 
the landlords as a body, in the suppression of the predatory class, 
been well understood. Since, in the towns at least, the heavy expenses 
annually incurred in the repression of crime cannot but fall ulti- 
mately upon the house property, seeing that although the tenants 
actually disburse the police and county rates, these outgoings are 
doubtless considered by the tenant in estimating the rent he can 
afford ; it being immaterial to him whether he pays more to the rate- 
collector and less to the landlord, or more to the landlord and less to 
the collector. Hence, a landlord who allows his property to harbour 
criminals, is a traitor to the interests of the landlord body, and 
would, no doubt, be so stigmatized, had the subject undergone that 
long and earnest discussion, which must have ended in the formation 
of a strong and healthy public opinion regarding it. 

Had such public opinion been now existent, nothing further 
would have been needed than to find the means of restraining the 
Jew unscrupulous landlords who, for the sake of high rents, from 
whatever tainted source obtained, would set public opinion at defi- 
ance. The matter, however, has to be dealt with under existing 
conditions. The question therefore is,—In what way can the law 
most readily deal with house property, so as to induce its owners 
wholly to shut out the thief, his aiders and abettors P—so that the 
landlord’s rule may be “ No honesty no house.’ The answer is, that 
the pressure of the rates now levied for the repression of crime, the 
police and county rates, &c., do constitute an ample force adapted to 
this purpose, lying ready to our hands, and requiring only to be 
rightly wielded. It is but to “put the saddle on the right horse.” 
It is, in truth, simply a question between the great majority of house- 
owners who do not suffer their property to harbour the plunderers of 
their neighbours, and the smal] minority who do. 

Now the law, judging between these parties, might justly say to 
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the offending minority, “ But for the shelter you afford the predatory 
“class, it must be wholly dispersed, and the heavy burden of its 
“repression thenceforth cease. Therefore either do as your fellow- 
“landlords do, and so sweep away the burden altogether, or prepare to 
“ take it wholly on your own shoulders ;—justice will not allow that 
“¢ loss to fall upon the whole body, which, but for the laches of certain 
“ of its members, would be got rid of altogether.’ To this it may be 
added that herein justice and sound policy go hand in hand; for, of 
all means of getting rid of a preventible evil, surely that of making 
its removal the strong and unmistakable interest of those upon 
whose will its continuance depends, must ever be the most simple 
and the most certain. 

There are two modes of proceeding whereby to fix the cost of 
repression exclusively upon the property concerned in harbouring the 
predatory class, viz., 1st, that of directly imposing the amount upon 
such property, so far as its complicity can be proved; and, 2nd, that 
of exempting from the necessary rates, all properties that could be 
shown to be wholly free from such complicity. 

Of these two modes, the latter would be by far the most easy to 
earry out. For a direct imposition being indistinguishable from the 
infliction of a penalty, the burden of proof would lie upon the parties 
demanding such imposition; who would of course have to contend 
with the falsehood, concealment, evasion, and trickery of every kind, 
in which the wrong-doer naturally seeks refuge, and but too often 
with triumphant success; whilst the grant of an exemption from the 
rates would, on the contrary, be the conferring of a privilege, and the 
burden of proof would of course then lie upon the claimant for such 
privilege ; who, unless he appeared with a clear straightforward case, 
would have no chance of success. Any sign of concealment, evasion, 
or trickery, would at once throw the claimant out of court, 

Those who are practically acquainted with the difficulty of obtain- 
ing legal proof of guilt, in cases in which there is no moral doubt 
whatever, or none that the person accused, if innocent, could not clear 
up at once, will appreciate the advantage to the community of thus 
turning the tables upon the supporters of the criminals by whom our 
towns are infested; and this without any hardship; for surely those 
who have kept their property free from complicity with criminality, 
cannot have any difficulty in meeting the inquiry whether they have 
done so or not. ; 

As every grant of exemption would increase the pressure upon 
those owners who were unentitled to it, the accumulated weight 
would soon force them to dispose of their interests to men who had 
established such title. By this process our towns would be soon 
purified from the predatory class. The whole host of habitual 
burglars, garotters, pickpockets, forgers, coiners, thieves’ instrument- 
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makers, receivers of stolen goods, trainers of young thieves, flash 
housekeepers, &c., &c., &c., would be dislodged from their dens and 
hiding-places ; ‘und des they took to hoiteas courses (in doing 
which every hand should be stretched out to help them), they would 
find no shelter other than the workhouse or the gaol; nor, so long as 
the principle herein recommended were maintained, could they ever 
succeed in re-establishing themselves amongst us. 

The dislodgement of so large a number of offenders, and the total 
stoppage of We criminal gains, would in all probability necessitate 
the adoption of some temporary measures to prevent their being 
driven to desperation. Nor should we forget that, fallen as they are, 
they are not the less our fellow-creatures. We have more than once 
been compelled, by the occurrence of viclent epidemic disease, to 
make temporary provision for the shelter and maintenance of portions 
of our town population, and some analogous provision would probably 
meet the circumstances in view. Whatever difficulties may beset the 
state of transition, they could, in the nature of things, be but short- 
lived. The final relief would be great and permanent. 

It may stimulate our zeal to call to mind that which our fore- 
fathers accomplished under analogous circumstances. The “ sanc- 
*tuaries’’? of the seventeenth century were not more alien to the 
ruder times of mounted highwaymen, than the existing “ thieves’- 
“ districts’? are to our improved civilization. Macaulay has given 
us an instructive account of the suppression of that frightful den 
of crime, the sanctuary of Whitefriars,—“ Alsatia,” as it was called 
—of which Sir Walter Scott has left us so lively a picture in “The 
“Fortunes of Nigel.’ Some 800 known cut - throats, robbers, 
receivers of stolen goods, brothel-keepers, &c., had herded together 
in this “sanctuary,’’ from time out of mind; ever and anon break- 
ing out for the purpose of murder and robbery, as opportunity 
offered or as their needs became pressing. At length the public 
patience became fairly exhausted; men aroused themselves as from a 
lethargy ; supineness gave way to alarm and resentment; the requi- 
site powers were obtained from the legislature, and at one single 
touch of a reaily firm hand, the ranks of scoundrelism were at once 
broken, and put to the rout, and the whole mass vanished ag if by 
magic. 
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Opentnac ADDRESS of the PrestpEeNT of Section F (Economic 
ScreNncE and Statistics) of the BritisaH Assocratrion for the 
ADVANCEMENT of Sorence, at the Tutrry-Seconp Mzerina, 
at CAMBRIDGE, in October, 1862. By Epwin Cuapwicr, Esq., 
C.B. 


As it has become customary in this Section, as in others, for the 
gentleman who fills the office which I have the honour to hold at 
this meeting, to open the proceedings by stating some of the views 
which he may entertain on the progress of the sciences in which the 
members specially attached to this section are the most interested, I 
beg leave to solicit your attention to the observations which I now 
submit to you in conformity with that practice. 

Besides statistical science, it has been our custom to treat of 
economical science in its widest and most popular sense, not con- 
fining it to economy in its political relations, but treating of economy 
in its domestic relations, comprising house-rule, as well as what 
have been called burgh-rule and state-rule. It has been our practice 
to look to the conclusions deducible from any set of facts which may 
come before us, without considering of their position under any 
system, or their conformity to any general scientific definition. It 
is useless to discuss the merits of this course, for it is the only one at 
present practicable. On this occasion, however, I solicit your atten- 
tion to some elementary questions, progressive to the formation of 
wide scientific principles. 

Amongst the foremost popular objections to economical science 
represented by popular writers are these: that it does not take into 
account human feelings and passions, or mental pains and pleasures ; 
—that it seeks only material wealth, no matter how obtained, and at 
what expense of human suffering. This allegation 1 shall show to 
be a mis-statement; but I would observe, that it might as well be 
objected to physiology that it does not take into account external 
beauty of form or of colour, which are the main objects of cultiva- 
tion by the sculptor or the painter, as it is to object to economical 
science that, regarding immediately the material and physical objects 
of production, and services conducive chiefly to physical well-being, © 
it does not occupy itself with the spiritual, and the metaphysical, 
or with mental pains and disabilities, which are the province of the 
theologian and the moralist, as political rights are the province of the 
politician. | 

Our great word and historical scene painter, my friend Mr. Car- 
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lisle, designates political economy as the “dismal science.’’? As pro- 
pounded by some of its professors, reasoners of the abstract and 
geometrical class, from assumed data, it certainly led to some large 
dismal conclusions, chiefly on the population question; but on closer 
and more recent examination, that is to say by the close scrutiny of 
particulars, by exhaustive collections of them, and wider inductions 
from them, it will be found that those conclusions are dissipated, and 
others of an opposite character, more in harmony with popular senti- 
ments and instincts and with elevated views of human progress, are 
confidently indicated. Another popular writer, also an able word- 
painter and elevated cultivator of esthetics, Mr. Ruskin, has lately 
rushed amidst the economists, and taken them to task for what he 
considers their short-comings, because they do not, amongst other 
things, treat of the “roots of honour,’ or of “habits of gentleness 
“and justice,’’—assuming gratuitously that those qualities are not 
recognized and are disparaged because they are left to be cultivated 
and their opposites to be dealt with by the divine, the moralist, and 
the jurist,—who will be found to have plenty to do for their cultiva- 
tion by separate divisions of labour. Mr. Ruskin cites a declaration 
in favour of Truth in commercial transactions by an old Hebrew 
merchant to whom a statue was raised in Venice, and he cites it as 
if it were new to the commercial and economical transactions of our 
times, and at variance with political economy, which he represents as 
“ proclaiming vociferously for the law of the universe that a buyer’s 
“ function is to cheapen and a seller’s to cheat.” 

Now, I had the pleasure of the acquaintance of perhaps the most 
wealthy and successful merchant of the last half-century, a member 
of our political economy club, the late Mr. James Morrison, who 
assured me that the leading principles to which he owed his success 
in life, and which he vindicated as sound elements of economical 
science, were: always to consult the interests of the consumer, and 
not, as is the common maxim, to buy cheap and sell dear, but to sell 
cheap as well as to buy cheap; it being to his interest to widen the 
area of consumption, and to sell quickly and to the many; the next 
maxim as involved in the first principle—always to tell the truth, to 
have no shams; a rule which he confessed he found it most difficult 
to get his common sellers to adhere to in its imtegrity, yet most im- 
portant for success, it being to his interest as a merchant that any 
ship eaptain might come into his warehouse and fill his ship with 
goods of which he had no technical knowledge, but of which he well 
knew that only a small profit was charged upon a close ready-money 
purchasing price, and that go where he would he would find nothing 
cheaper; it being, moreover, to the merchant’s interest that his bill 
of prices should be everywhere received from experience as a truth, 
and trustworthy evidence so far of a fair market value. 3 
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I might cite extensive testimony of the like character to show 
that the very labour and risks of continued deceits, however common. 
are detrimental to the successful operation of economic principles 
and that sound economy is everywhere concurrent with high public 
morality. We may, indeed, claim from professors of high art like 
Mr. Ruskin, that they have yet to take into account more of the 
economical than they are aware of, much of the economical being 
immersed in the physical and material in connection with the beau- 
tiful. I remember talking with him once on his search for works of 
art in Venice, on which he discourses so eloquently, and, describing 
to him my own feelings at the filth and squalor of the population, as 
suppressing any of admiration for art amidst the foul and pestilential. 
T remember his admission that in that city the seats of ancient art 
were commonly centres of filth, so much so that his attendant in his 
explorations would sniff an ill odour, and when it was strong would 
say, “now we are coming to something old and fine’’—meaning 
in art. I would submit that the nose of the attendant gave a truer 
indication than the eye of the painter, for the right direction of 
labour, which must be for works of purification to produce the truly 
beautiful, which is always connected with the economical. To do 
him justice, however, I might claim the honour of having him as a 
disciple, even as an economist in this,—that he now recognises the 
laws of health and the exercises enjoined by them (which are the true 
foundations of the beautiful), as sources of national economy. I 
cite his pictorial expression of the conclusion, “That it may be 
“ discovered that the true veins of wealth are purple, and not in rock 
“but in flesh; perhaps even that the final outcome and consum- 
“ mation of all wealth is in producing as many as possible of full- 
“ breathed, bright-eyed, and happy-hearted human creatures.” 

Adopting for myself this statement of the end of economical 
science, and adopting it not hypothetically but positively, yet as the 
artist for his purpose views the human being as a subject for the 
cultivation of the beautiful—as the physiologist for the cultivation 
of his art views him solely as a material organism, so the econo- 
mist for the advancement of bis science may well treat the human 
being simply as an investment of capital, in productive force. 
Taking this view and confining our consideration to the value of 
a human being simply as an investment of capital, [ apprehend 
that that value, and the economical principles would be evolved | 
by the inquiries necessary to determine the compensation due 
upon anyone killed by a railway accident. If it be a child, how 
much capital has been invested in it; that is to say, how much 
must it have cost to rear itP How much capital must be ex- 
pended to rear one of the like? What were the chances of the 
duration of its life and working ability which are determinable by the 
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insurance table ? What would be the future wages of a labourer of 
the class during that time? What are his possible savings upon 
those wages over and above absolute necessaries of life ?—the total 
of which would represent the value of the investment, for which 
compensation would be due, apart from the pains of the loss inflicted 
upon the survivors, apart, also, from what may be deemed the poli- 
tico-economical value of the individual, the profit which is due to the 

capitalist for his labour and risk in finding cee and the payment 
for the capital advanced as wages. 

Now, on the actual contract price in Bostan of raising an 
orphan cite: in a well administered public institution, the actual 
cost, in food, clothing, and labour, would not be less fae As. 4d. per 
week. Its education and physical training would be about 4d. a-week 
more, making a total of 127. 2s. 6d. per annum. At 11 years of age, 
when the child can generally earn its own food and clothing, it may 
be taken as an investment of 130/., or the value, say, of a team of 
four first-class farm horses, or of a hunter; or at 21 years of age it 
would be an investment of about 250/., or about as much as two 
hunters. Economically he may be viewed as an amount of available 
productive power. But in the existing insanitary condition of towns 
and of habitations, the expenditure in raising the one individual does 
not represent the whole cost of raising that power. In towns in a 
- low sanitary condition, large masses of children are born only to die 
before the attainment of their maturity. Dr. Farr will support me 
in showing that in such towns as Manchester, Glasgow, and Liver- 
pool, one-half the children born are in their graves before their fifth 
year, and much more than one-half by their twentieth year. The 
expense of the productive force of one adult worker is under such 
conditions that of rearing two children for each worker obtained. 
The domestic and political economy of these conditions is much the 
same as the agricultural (or hunting) economy would be, if to obtain 
one working horse two colts had to be reared. The investment on 
the young artisan, at the end of his apprenticeship, may under these 
conditions of waste be regarded as equivalent to that in three hunters. 

But for how long will that investment continue to be produc- 
tive? The unproductive investment in early childhood must be 
distributed over the whole period of his working ability. If the 
duration of that ability be short, the annual instalment of capital in 
rearing, to be wiped off by an annual instalment of repayment, must 
be heavy; if the duration of the working ability be long, it will be 
light. To the general population of Manchester it would be about 
twenty-eight years, to the artisan class especially it would be twenty- 
five years, whilst in less unfavourable sanitary conditions, taking one 
in the same county, Ulverstone for example,.it would be forty years. 

Now, it would be of great importance to a man of the wages class 
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(as well as to most of us) if he could be got to consider himself as 
an investment, and how much capital there is in him, and of the 
relation of his own labour to his own capital, and how it may be 
economised. When the truths of economic science gleam upon his 
mind, as it may be expected to do with the progress of public infor- 
mation ; when he is made aware, amongst other things for the economy 
of that capital, that the cheapest tenements are often the dearest to 
inhabit ; that to settle in a badly administered city, to live in an ill- 
conditioned house, where he has no proper water supply or means of 
cleanliness, or to work in a badly ventilated shop, will, in the long 
run, subject him and his family to double the amount of expensive 
sickness that he would incur in a rural or a better conditioned dis- 
trict ; will subject him to the loss of ten or twelve years of the dura- 
tion of working ability; will at the lowest estimate subject him to an 
ageregate loss of 200/. of the value of his labour; will deprive him, 
in all probability, of the means of acquiring the last consolation of 
old age—easy and respectable independence, and rest upon his 
savings from labour—then he may be expected to resist the tempta- 
tions from increased wages to settle in such place, or to insist upon 
conditions suitable to his labour, or the due economy of his invest- 
ment; then we may expect that under the pressure of economic 
elements, the attention of manufacturers will be directed to the 
economic conditions of work; then it will be that owners of inferior 
tenements, and landlords who are corporations, will be made aware 
of the coincidence of interest with duty, that their rents are better 
paid when there are fewer visitations of excessive sickness and pre- 
mature mortality amongst their tenants; then may be yielded to 
economic principles that action for which appeals have been made 
in vain to the moral sentiments. 

The annual excess of preventible deaths beyond an imperfect 
standard, in the county of Lancaster, is upwards of ten thousand 
adults per annum, who lose each more than ten years of working 
ability ; the cost of the lost labour cannot be estimated at less than 
between three and four millions per annum; of the excess in sick- 
ness, nearly 400,000/. per annum ; of the excessive funerals, upwards 
of 70,000/. per annum; of the whole county, upwards of four millions 
perannum. The data for this estimate were checked by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, and were given in his report to the Health of Towns Com- 
mission, and have not been controverted. In my report of 1842 on 
the sanitary condition of the labouring population, as displaying the 
effect of the overcrowding, or the bad ventilation of places of work, 
1 showed that when the workpeople were discharged from them in 
periods of distress, fever, instead of increasing, as was once the hypo- 
thesis, diminished, and fever wards were almost emptied, the people 
living upon simple food being in search of work abroad in the less 
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impure air of the streets. In accordance with the observations 
which I then made, in the present seats of the most intense manu- 
facturing distress, the average sickness and mortality, instead of 
being increased, has, it has been noted with great surprise, dimi- 
nished. The very town where we were assembled (Cambridge) may 
be cited as an example, though in a lower degree, of the waste of 
capital to an extent of upwards of 20,0007. per annum under the 
same heads; to the extent, as I would inform the townspeople, of 
not less than 20,000/. per annum as compared with the rate of sick- 
ness and mortality prevalent in the district of Linton and New- 
market, a loss due to the neglect of such sanitary measures as have 
been taken in the neighbouring city of Ely, in the newly and properly 
drained portions of which the death-rate has been reduced nearly 
one-third, and that too by measures which leave much to do, but 
which yet give the inhabitants, as it were, a jubilee every third year 
in which there are no cases of sickness and no deaths. 

The annual waste of capital in England and Wales, from the loss 
of labour, from excessive sickness and premature mortality, I estimate 
at the very least at between fourteen and fifteen millions per annum. 

As illustrative of the economy of prevention, I cite the following 
from a paper which I submitted to Lord Palmerston, in 1856, 
previously to the issue of the army sanitary commission; and 
which I refer to now, because the reduction then spoken of as an 
instalment has subsequently, and by as yet partial measures, been 
practically accomplished. I submit it as applicable in principle of 
economy to the labouring population. ‘The expense of every 
“ trained soldier—and the greater proportion of the deaths appears 
“ usually to occur after the period of training has been completed— 
“is usually stated at 100/. to 1201. per man; ten lives per 1,000 of 
* mean force saved will save the public 1,000/. per annum. The 
“ reduction of the non-effective period of service, by the reduction of 
“the average period of sickness from fifteen days to six or to five, 
“the reduction of the numbers constantly in the hospital from an 
“average of forty-six to fifteen, will be equivalent to an increase 
“ of the effective force by 380 per 1,000 of mean force, or a saving of 
“ expense proportionate to the numbers of the men to the expenses 
“ of the whole regiment; the total sum which may be saved by sani- 
“ tary measures would be equal to between 1,000/. and 2,000/. per 
“annum per 1,000 of mean force at home or in the colonies, This, 
“ capitalized at 5/. per cent., would, were it needed, justify an expen- 
“ diture of 30,0002. or 40,0002. per 1,000 of mean force for effectual 
“ measures of prevention.” The saving by sanitary measures, as 
reported by the Secretary of War, is now equal to a brigade of mean 
force annually. 

There has been a reduction of deaths from the zymotic, the fer- 
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menting, or foul air diseases, to iess than one-quarter; of the tuber- 
cular diseases to less than one-half; of the mortality of the line, from 
17°9 to 8°36 per 1,000. Here is a brief statistical display of what has 
been done,—made by Miss Nightingale, to whose labours, with Lord 
Herbert, in this special branch of sanitary service the results are pre- 
eminently due. 





Deaths Annually to 1,000 Living. 


Chest and All other 


Zymotic. Tubercular ; All Causes. 
Diseases. Diseases. 

English male population, aged r Y 

W245 “1848-64 2°0 4°5 3°3 9°8 
Infantry of line serving at , ; ' 

Ome, 1837-46 ocscesscnesenrseo } 7 10°1 a:7 17°9 
Infantry of line serving at ; 

home, 1859-60-61 ............ } 0°96 4°2 34 8°56 





Now, each head of the reduction of disease may be treated by 
the economist as a reduction of expense—a staying of waste. The 
standard of comparison, the death-rate prevalent amongst the ordinary 
population, I aver, is in excess full one-half beyond what is obtain- 
able, by means which are so certain, that their attainment and main- 
tenance may safely be made matter of contract as for the preservation 
of investments. We give these facts in aid of the divine and the 
moralist. Every unit of such statistical figures as those cited, 
involves a case of pain in the being whose power has been stricken 
down, of mental suffering in survivors, and of diminished estimation 
of life on the parts of those who witnessed it going on to the end, 
which the orator and the man of feeling, may well pourtray ; and let 
him do his separate duty by coming forward and pourtraying it, and 
exhorting governors and the representatives to their duties of not 
letting ill alone, of not giving the representations of evil the go-by, 
—of not for the sake of selfish ease, violating their moral duties to 
investigate and forward the means of prevention. Meanwhile, the 
economic administrator and the legislator, whose qualification it is 
pre-eminently to be an economist, should strive at his great task, 
which is, to unite interest—personal and pecuniary interest—in sup- 
port of that duty, which it is the separate business of the moralist, 
and the right exercise of the pulpit to preach. Where that union 
can be effected its operation is most potent and complete. 

I have not time, nor would this be the occasion for the develop- 
ment of that problem. I will only give an illustrative example of 
that union. At the commencement of the system of transportation 
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there was a severe mortality amongst the convicts. At first, instances 
occurred of as many as one-half being thrown overboard during the 
passage. Humanity was appealed to in vain, and the sufferings and 
loss were held to in the natural and unavoidable order of things until 
the economic principle was applied of contracting for results. 
Instead of contracts being made for the numbers embarked, payment 
was contracted for only for each person landed alive. This opened 
the eyes of shippers to the advantages of practical applications of 
sanitary science, and they engaged medical. men and gave them 
means, and gave them, too, an interest in its instrumentary appli- 
cations. The result was a reduction of the sickness and mortality 
amongst persons of bad lives to about 14 per cent. I took some 
pains to get the principle applied to the protection of pauper emi- 
grants, and with the like satisfactory result. In these cases economy 
beat sentiment and benevolence. It evoked unwonted care for the 
passengers, and secured to every poor man who died at least one 
sincere mourner. When the sentimentalist and the moralist fails, 
he will have as a last resource to call in the aid of the economist, 
who has in some instances proved the power of his art to draw iron 
tears from the cheeks of a city Plutus. 

Within the limits of the duration in years, of the productive 
power of the investment in a labouring man, economical science has 
to estimate also the degrees of intensity of its application during 
hours of the day as well as during the days of the year. I have 
paid much attention to this topic, and collected accounts from the 
employers of labour in different countries. From these I am enabled 
to state that, in general, and with few and rare exceptions, the 
British labourer is during the working hours of the day the foremost 
in the world. Two English labourers or artisans are proved to be 
equal in productive power to three Danes, or three Norwegians, or 
three Swedes, or three Norman labourers, or three Germans. English 
miners in Germany and in Sweden, though paid much higher wages 
than the natives, do proportionately more work in less time. Why 
this should generally be so as against people of kindred races living 
under different political and social conditions, is a question which, 
as it would require much local investigation, I have not attempted 
to solve. 

But the advantage as against other races is yet greater. Mr. 
Robert Rawlinson, our sanitary engineer, who had experience of the 
native workmen, artisans, and labourers in the Crimea and in Turkey, 
assures me that it would have been cheap to have exported English 
artisans at 5s.a-day, as against Croats, even at 6d. a-day, and so with 
other classes of labourers. Mr. Hawkshaw, the president of the Civil 
Engineers, who is conducting extensive railway works in Russia, 
tells me that he derives no pecuniary advantage from the best of the 
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cheap serf labour there, whether common labourers or artisans. 
From India reports of engineers are similar in relation to the larger 
proportion of work. As against serf labour in Poland, a Polish 
nobleman informed me that he found that the labour of five serfs 
was about equal to that of two English agricultural labourers. A 
shipowner, who had ships repaired in almost every port in the world 
states that he has nowhere found the work done cheaper than by 
the dearer labour in the British ports. Mr. Ruskin talks of the 
power of wealth being “greater or less in direct proportion to the 
“¢ poverty of the men over whom it is exercised.’ He talks of “ masters 
‘“‘ never allowing servants to be idle,” “ feeding them as poorly and 
“ lodging them as ill as they will endure,” and holds up this course as 
being in accordance with economic principle. If he would make 
inquiry of the most successful employers of labour—those whose pay. 
is chiefly piecework, he would learn that they prefer those labourers 
who earn the most wages, who therefore are the least poor; and that 
they find these the most profitable to them—time of execution, as 
well as the convenience of the direction of the few skilled and trust- 
worthy, instead of the many unskilled and less trustworthy being 
taken into account. Whatsoever may be the supposed interest of any 
employer in poor labour, he will find that he will not get the best 
results without the labourer having some interest in it and a power 
of obtaining it which are not given by abject poverty. In fact, the 
rationale is, as Mr. Whitworth expressed it to me in respect to his 
horses, of which he takes great care, that he could not afford to work 
his machines with a horse that cost less than thirty pounds, or that 
ate less than eighteen pounds weight of oats a day. 

But taking the general fact to be as I have stated it—that the 
productive power of two British labourers is equal to that of any 
three on the Continent, it is important that the economical principle 
involved in that fact should be understood and appreciated. In the 
economical aspect in which I am considering labourers simply as 
investments, as capitals—inasmuch as by better direction two capitals 
are made as productive as three—as one capital is thereby saved, 
that is to say, the expense of the required systematic training, of 
the food, the clothing and the lodging, which make up the third 
capital; this third saved capital may be, and the bulk of it is, actually 
divided between the other two, in the shape of extra wages, with 
some extra profit to the capitalist. This third capital saved is, I 
conceive, the source of the animal food, the drink, and the extra 
stimuli, in which our labourers indulge beyond those on the Con- 
tinent, which amount, according to my reckoning, to upwards of 
seventy millions annually, or one-third the estimated wage-fund of 
Great Britain. But if two-capitals or two labourers are equal to 
three, two<populations,.speaking ‘roundly, are economically equal’ to 
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three, and it may be confidently asserted that the twenty-seven 
millions of population of Britain are from this very cause, in econo- 
mical force at least, equal to the thirty-seven millions of the popula- 
tion of France. 

Individuals and nations have yet, as it appears to me, to be in- 
structed by economical science on the waste of capital, not only from, 
misapplication during available hours, but during available days of 
working ability. Mr. Moses Engel, the Hebrew principal of a school 
for teaching the children of Jews, in speaking of the inability of parents 
of that community to pay for the education of their children, thus 
indicates the economical grounds why the Jews must, as a people 
relatively to such a people as the English or the North American, be 
always a poor people, and a badly educated people too, ignorant as 
well as poor. “ Jews, by their religious and social distinction, are 
“exceptionally placed in regard to business; their religious scruples 
“compel them to abstain from labour on Friday evenings, Sabbaths 
“and festivals—say about one-fifth of the year ; their respect for social 
‘Jaws induces them to refrain from their occupations on Sunday. 
“ Thus they lose about one-third of the year. Hence few Christian 
“masters will take Jewish apprentices, and the circle of Jewish trades 
‘is contracted, because of a Jew’s inability to compete against men 
‘f whose hours of work are so many more than his own. Hence, too, 
“the Jewish artisan or tradesman earns less than the Christian 
“ artisan or tradesman; and hence arises a greater necessity for the 
“ earnings of children; thus, Jewish children are often withdrawn from 
“ school at nine or ten years of age; and even while supposed to be 
“ on the school books, they are so often kept at home to assist at some 
“ domestic or industrial labour, that they benefit but little by 
* education.”’ 

In France, according to Vauban, it was necessary in his time, and 
JT am informed that in the greater part of that country it is so still, 
to take from the working period of the year, besides the 52 Sundays, 
88 féte days, 50 days of frost, 25 days of inability from sickness, 
20 days for fairs, markets, and family affairs, leaving the French 
workman a total of only 185 working days to his year. In some 
parts 62 days are put down as feast-days, and 41 days for bad 
weather. In Prussia there are stated to be only 220 working days 
to the year. In the course of some inquiries in relation to the con- 
dition of the lower classes of the population in Ireland, I was 
informed that there was scarcely a cottier who did not attend a market 
once a-week, though he had nothing to sell, nor failed to attend the 
monthly fairs whether he had any business there or not, nor missed 
attendance at any one of the funerals of persons of his class or con- 
nection, and that their wakes and funerals would consume between 
twenty and thirty days in the year; and that moreover he religiously 
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observed all the saints’ days, and that these deductions made more 
than 100 days in the year, thus bringing the sum of the working 
days under bad sanitary conditions and idleness, below those of the 
peasantry in France, or to less than two-thirds of the working days 
of the English labourer. 

But it may be asked of these populations, are they not, with the 
greater freedom from toil, less early worn out than the English 
labourers? Statistics answer—No. They are sooner worn out. In 
France as well as in Ireland the general average duration of life is 
lower than amongst the classes in England, and so far as I am enabled 
to ascertain as to the duration of peasant life, and of the agricultural 
classes generally, it is much lower than in England, where there is 
yet wide room for improvement. In those countries there is then a 
greater expenditure of capital to obtain a less amount of production. 
Viewing the labourer individually, economically, as an investment, 
his waste, is chiefly in the misapplication of the hours of his days, 
commonly to the extent of one-half the productive power; then in 
the misapplication of the days of his years, to the extent of not less 
' than one-third, and in the loss of productive years of his life, to the 
extent of at least another third by premature disability and mortality, 
and that too, I repeat, as compared with a positively inferior 
standard. Add these economical results together, of which politicians 
take no notice, and I apprehend that they will of themselves make 
a real condition of the people question, and will account for the 
wretchedness of populations, independently of any conditions of poli- 
tical privilege to which it is common to ascribe them. I might, if 
there were time, present from recent accounts examples of these 
economical defaults, in the reported condition of the Sicilian and 
other Italian populations. 

In England there is, I believe, on the other hand, much waste 
of capital as working power, by overwork, chiefly in the duration 
of the working hours of the day, most certainly so in relation to the 
labour of children, who, too, in school-time are subjected to over- 
mental and under-bodily work, and in the workshop to over-bodily 
work. When engaged under the commission of inquiry into the 
labour of young persons in factories, my colleague, Mr. Thomas Tooke, 
agreed with me in the adoption of the conclusion from the evidence, 
that the interference of the State was requisite to prevent the young 
and future working stock of the country from injury by overwork, as 
well as by exclusion from education by reason of overwork. We 
found children and young persons kept at work during the same 
stages as adults, which, on physiological grounds, we pronounced 
everywhere to be overwork and wasteful, just as it is everywhere 
overwork and wasteful to work a young and growing colt with and 
during the entire stage with a full-grown horse. We did not fail to 
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represent the sufferings of the children, as well as the economical 
grounds for legislative interference; but we were opposed on an 
assumed economical position, that the amount of produce from 
machinery was as the hours of work, however long, as was also 
alleged the reduction of the establishment charges on the machinery 
to the extent of its continuous hourly use; and it was alleged there- 
from that the reduction of the hours of the children would practically 
occasion a corresponding reduction of the working time of the adults, 
and would hence incur a loss of capital. 

We met this plea by a provision for working children jin double 
sets of half-day working time. We relied most confidently on the 
fact of the injury done to the children, and the waste thence arising, 
as grounds for interference. But our measure for interference, which 
was resisted on assumed economical grounds, was carried chiefly on 
sentimental impressions. We were prepared, nevertheless, to prove 
that the assumed economical ground, as to the production from 
machinery being as the duration of the working hours, was fallacious. 
We could have proved that the produce, even from the machinery 
called especially “self-acting,’’ was largely dependent on attention,— 
on mental as well as manual labour,—that mental labour cannot be 
indefinitely prolonged productively ; that beyond certain limits, even 
with the stimulus of piece-work, the labour with the so-called self- 
acting machines cannot be prolonged productively, as the amount of 
spoiled work increases and the work turned off diminishes. 

Experience of these economical principles, as applied to labour 
in factories, has fully established them, for, from the improved atten- 
tion during the reduced hours, and the better sustained labour in 
the reduced hours, the former amount of production has, on the 
whole, been maintained. Lancashire, with restricted child labour 
and short hours, now fears no competition with the unregulated 
labour of Austria, with its so-called cheap labour and long hours, of 
fourteen or fifteen hours a-day. Foreign manfacturing capitalists in 
Alsace and the Tyrol, have declared to me that if they had capital to 
invest de novo in manufactures, they would prefer to invest in Man- 
chester. The protection of children’s labour in the growing stage 
has decidedly arrested grievous physical deterioration and waste, and 
there are fewer deformed and maimed young persons there of the 
rising generation. Manufacturers who were formerly opposed to the 
principles of the Factory Act, now urge its general extension to 
agricultural as well as to mining and all other labour. I am not 
particularly informed on the early closing movement, but I have been 
assured, in respect to some branches of trade, that the reduced hours 
of business have led to improved methods and habits on the part of 
the public, so that quite as much is done as before during the longer 
hours. . 
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Our overwork in England would appear to be chiefly in the hours 
of the working days. The appointed seventh day of rest appears to 
be above any economical question. Longer intervals would be 
insufficient; shorter, if the six days are moderately occupied, were 
unnecessary. At the Dublin meeting of this Section, Mr. Bianconi, 
the great post-horse contractor, was complimented on religous 
grounds for the rule he adopted to give all his horses rest on the 
seventh day; but he frankly disclaimed the religious motives ascribed 
to him, and declared that he adopted the rule because he found that 
by the seventh day’s rest he made 11 per cent. by the improved 
working power and value of his horse stock. I believe that an 
economic reward is attendant on obedience to the command in 
respect to the human stock. 

The most correct adjustment of human force for the most pro- 
ductive application, as an investment, would require considerable 
observation of varied sanitary and other conditions over long periods 
of time. Amongst the means of sustaining that force, would be 
what may be termed the metaphysical means ;—pleasurable mental 
excitement accompanying the work, or in the results. On physical 
means alone, as food, clothing, housing, however good the work 
after a time often goes on heavily, wearily, slowly, and it requires 
mental stimul: to sustain the bodily energy. Thus a band, when a 
march flags, gives relief and force. I was once present at a discus- 
sion between two engineers, who had large bodies of navvies and 
artisans camped out for work in isolated districts, as to the results 
and comparative economic value of their respective methods of pro- 
viding mental relief and stimuli to work; the one had hired musicians 
and dancers, the other scripture readers and animating or sensation 
preachers,—each method being treated with perfect indifference as 
to choice, except as a means of productive force and profit on capital 
in the work done. In weaving shops and in places of semi-automatic 
work, it is Iam informed becoming customary to employ readers to 
read novels, works of imagination and histories, and matters of 
stirring interest, which is found to give to the hand, somewhat of 
the life energy and regularity of movement, which the band gives 
to the march. Hence the “ dismal science,’ to use Mr. Carlyle’s 
phrase, may find a place for him, and for imaginative writers, like 
our friends Mr. Dickens, Mr. Thackery, and Mr. Ruskin, rivals to 
bandsmen as suppliers of stimuli to force,—enlivenment to work, 
and of aid, which they may not have intended,—to capital aiidl 
production. 

Amongst the means to sustain force, are some physical means: 
af which physiology gives information. It may be set down as an 
economic axiom, that whatsoever else they denote,— filth and squalor 
in a class or population, denote loss of power and waste, and amongst 
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other things, an immediate waste of food to produce a given amount 
of force. A friend of mine, a general, who was beleagured with a 
battalion, in Spain, had his men put upon short rations. To occupy 
and amuse them, he sent them to a neighbouring river to bathe 
daily, and he found what he had not expected, that under this course 
of daily ablution, his men were in better force, that his power was 
greater, on their short rations, than other men were on their full 
rations. It is beginning to be found out that cleanliness is profit- 
able for farming stock. Experiments are related of the comparative 
growth of pigs, unwashed and uncleansed, as compared with pigs of 
which the skins are washed and fed on the same sorts and quantities 
of food, and the growth of the washed was nearly one-fifth greater 
than of the unwashed, and in other instances the gain from clean- 
liness was greater, and so with horses. Amongst soldiers of the line 
who have only hands and face washing provided for and the death- 
rate is upwards of 17 per 1,000. When sent into prisons where 
there is a far lower diet, sometimes exclusively vegetable, and with- 
out beer or spirits, but where regular head to foot ablution, and 
cleanliness of clothes as well as of person is enforced, and there their 
health is vastly increased, and the death-rate is reduced to 24 per 
1,000. I believe that a large proportion of the superior health 
obtained in prisons on very low diets, some of them costing not more 
than fifteen or eighteen pence per head per week, is to be ascribed to 
the complete personal purification enforced. Instances have come 
under my observation in schools and public institutions, where on 
ventilation and pure air being introduced, there has been a reduction 
of the sickness and death-rate by one-third, and on the introduction 
and daily enforcement of regular daily ablution, there has been a 
reduction of the sickness and death-rate by nearly another third, the 
food bemg unchanged. I believe that a large proportion of the 
greater duration of life amongst the higher classes, is due simply to 
superior personal cleanliness. 1 am confident that I shall be justified 
in stating, that beyond any saving in the power of food, that the 
practice of complete personal cleanliness, would be found to be a 
great economy, and that the regular daily head to foot ablution and 
purification of the person would alone add, at least one-fifth to the 
duration of the economic force of the population. Economic science, 
consulting sanitary science, would thus achieve, Mr. Ruskin’s aspira- 
tion, of which the success would be visibly denoted, by a well-formed 
and rosy-cheeked, as well as “full-breathed, bright-eyed, and happy- 
“‘ hearted population.” 

As an important part of this topic, considering the child and the 
man as an investment, J am anxious at this time to direct attention 
to the economic elements involved in popular elementary education. 
Hitherto popular education: has been advocated, and rightly, on 
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religious and moral grounds. JI wish to point out the support that 
economic science may give to them. 

Considering a child to be for our economical purposes an invest- 
ment, the elementary training and education are necessary, to 
increase the efficiency and productiveness of the capital employed. 
I have been at much pains on this point to ascertain from employers 
the comparative efficiency and value of educated and uneducated 
labourers, and I find one conclusion unanimously agreed to on the 
subject by all intelligent witnesses of wide experience and observa- 
tion ;—that education even in its present rude and in many respects 
objectionable elementary condition, is highly remunerative. Employers 
who have been at the expense of schools on high religous and social 
grounds, concur in saying that success is great on the lower econo- 
mical grounds. In agriculture, intelligent workmasters are aware 
of the wide difference in result and value, between educated and 
uneducated, intelligent and unintelligent, labour, in the old and 
ordinary processes. But the expense of ignorance is the greatest in 
the obstructions which it presents to the introduction of machines, 
by which wages are augmented, whilst labour is saved. Where- 
soever machinery is introduced, increased education and intelligence 
is proved to be necessary to the production of its best effect. I have 
been assured by experienced mechanicians, that notwithstanding the 
progress of machinery in agriculture, there is probably as much 
sound, practical labour-saving invention and machinery unused, as 
there is used, and that it is unused solely in consequence of the 
ignorance and incompetency of the workpeople. In manufactures, 
the deplorable deaths and losses which occur in the application of 
steam-power, have been long ascribed, by Mr. William Fairburn, to 
the want of suitable education on the part of workpeople, to render 
them competent for its safe—and most economical direction. Out 
of an average of about eleven thousand deaths, annually registered 
in England and Wales as from “ violence,’’ between five and six 
thousand are set down by our colleague, Dr. Farr, as arising in con- 
nection with the use of machinery and steam-power. When the 
cases are inquired into, it is apparent that the greater proportion of 
them have been occasioned by ignorance and recklessness. Railway 
managers complain in respect to the frightful accidents occurring, 
of the stupidity of their agents and labourers as the cause, and of the 
extreme difficulty of getting those who have little to do, to do that — 
little well. We may judge of the importance to our prosperity, of 
the efficient direction of labour-saving power, by the fact, that every 
nominal horse-power is equal to the saving of the manual labour of 
about seven men. The four hundred thousand hands in the cotton 
factories have, according to the last returns, the aid of two hundred 
and seyenty thousand horse-power, which is equal to the manual 
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labour of a “population of nineteen hundred thousand labourers, but 
by working, as may safely be done under competent direction, at 
high-pressure, the nominal horse-power may be doubled and trebled. 
This is often done, but not under the intelligent direction required, 
and hence frequent terrible disasters. One intelligent stoker will 
work the same engine with from one-third to one-half the amount of 
coal that another will consume; one will nearly prevent all smoke, 
whilst another will consume more coal and keep the neighbourhood 
under a cloud of smoke and filth with the same apparatus. The 
great mass of smoke which beclouds manufacturing towns betokens 
ignorance and waste. Those who talk of the dangers of over educa- 
tion, are grossly ill informed, and are themselves so far under 
educated. But we may find important evidence of the value of 
education, where it has heretofore been deemed by members of the 
legislature to be the least necessary, where it has been supposed that 
mere machines are required, namely in the naval and the military 
source of employ. Naval officers attest the fact of the greater 
efficiency of educated as compared with uneducated seamen, chiefly 
in this, that the intelligent educated seamen, require less expensive 
superintendence by officers, and that fewer men can be trusted for 
acting together. Some officers say they would work a ship with a 
fifth less ; others with a fourth less; others with a third less of the 
more educated, as compared with uneducated seamen. In the army, 
officers, more especially the superior non-commissioned officers, who 
come into the closest contact with the privates, give similar testimony. 
Sir John Burgoyne, maintains that the sapper, who is an artisan, 
with some education, is, for the ordinary purposes of war, equal to 
three common linesmen, and is economical at his additional pay. 
In the new school at Hythe, as well as at the school for naval 
gunnery, the success in shooting is with classes almost as the educa- 
tion of those classes. The effect of the general extension of elemen- 
tary education, even in its present conaition, would be to bring up 
the whole of the ranks to the efficiency of those of them who have 
the best common elementary education, even such as that is,—the 
non-commissioned officers, and it would be amongst civilians to bring 
up the entire body of them to at least the efficiency of the better 
educated of themselves,—the foremen. et any one who has been 
in a position of civil or military command, and who knows those 
sound, trustworthy, and most excellent classes, the non-commissioned 
officers and foremen, estimate what that economical advance would 
be—a manufactory of foremen as working men,—a regiment of non- 
commissioned officers as privates. Amongst the economical elements 
of sound education, are the saving of the labour and expense of com- 
mands, and of superintendence,—saving of waste from untrust- 
worthiness,—from blundering, from wantonness, and the misdirection 
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of force to the object in view ;—saving the waste of time in learning 
new occupations, or new processes—a most important quality in our 
changing conditions of labour markets, as we may now see on a large 
scale in the north. A policeman who is an educated man (as also a 
volunteer), learns the military drill in weeks, against the mouths 
occupied by the uneducated labourer; and so with other changes of 
the application of capital or productive force. 

With all this gain, however, from the better education as now 
conducted, I have impeached it for waste before competent educa- 
tionists, before Lord Brougham, and before French, and Austrian, 
and other education commissioners sent over to this country to 
examine our elementary education. I have challenged it for waste 
and grievous injury—bodily done by over sedentary constraint to 
double the extent of time at which the same amount of instruction 
is, under the half-school-time .system, imparted ;—for waste by the 
injury done by exclusion from necessary exercise, and exclusion from 
productive occupation or necessary practice towards it, during half- 
days, or on alternate days, from the tenth to the thirteenth year. On 
a great mass of evidence Lord Brougham has declared the impeach- 
ment to be well founded; or, perhaps I might put it less objec- 
tionably, that the possibility of considerable elementary improvement 
proved. M. Rapet, the inspector of elementary schools in France, 
and one of the most laborious and successful practical educationists 
in Europe, has expressed to me his concurrence with the English 
witnesses, that all the elementary book instruction which children of 
the ages for primary school are competent to receive, may be given in 
about three hours daily,if those hours be well employed. Mr. Edward 
Ducpetiaux, the inspector of the reformatory and industrial schools 
in Belgium, on the experience of those same schools, where the 
mental labour is little more than two hours a-day, and the attain- 
ments of the children quite equal to those of the long-time schools, 
expresses a similar conviction, and that the present long school-hours 
are a cruelty as well as a waste; and I anticipate that the conclusions 
of other foreign education commissioners, who have examined some 
of the boarding half-time schools in England, will be similar. I 
propose to substitute, for the excess of sedentary occupation, physical 
training, including the military drill; and I find that that drill may 
be imparted to a hundred individuals in the infantile and juvenile 
stages, at the expense of keeping and imparting the drill to a single 
recruit in the adult stage. Jf from every hundred children so drilled 
in early life, the Government obtain only two or three recruits, it 
will be amply remunerated for the expenditure in the physical train- 
ing of the hundred. | 

But on the practical testimony of such men as the distinguished 
members of this association, large employers of labour, Mr. W. Fair- 
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burn and Mr. Whitworth, it is established that for all ordinary civil 
labour, four partially trained or drilled men are as efficient as five 
who are undrilled. In other words, considering the child as an 
investment, for a trifling expense of about one pound per head, the 
productive power of that investment may, by physical training, be 
augmented by one-fifth for the whole period of working ability. 
Professor Laisne, an eminent professsor of gymnastics in France, 
says that I understate the gain of power when I state it at one-fifth; 
—and that, by early and complete physical training, speaking on his 
experience of a French population, it is practicable to impart to three 
the working power of five. Taking it, however, at one-fifth, which I 
believe is an under-statement, a gain of one-fifth, upon our previous 
gain of one-third of the producing power of our population, as com- 
pared with continental nations of which I have spoken, is a gain upon 
that of the productive power of a fifth more of population, say of 
about two Scotlands or of two Lancashires, without the expense of 
educating them, feeding, clothing, housing, and administering their 
public affairs. Economically it is equivalent to an addition of one- 
fifth of the wage fund of the country, which Mr. Newmarch, with 
others, estimates at two hundred millions per annum. If it be 
examined properly in the several primary economical aspects, the 
refusal of any sum of money which has been talked of by Mr. Horace 
Mann or others, as requisite for the attainment of a complete educa- 
tion at the public expense, the withholding it will be found to be of 
the lowest financial imbecility and the wildest waste ;—an economy 
which cannot sacrifice one for a sure gain of ten! But in my view 
no additional grants are needed, only a better administration of the 
existing expenditure on education, by which a much larger popula- 
tion may be educated well than is now educated ill, and with exten- 
sive physical injury. 

I would now offer exemplifications of the concurrence of economic 
principle in support of religious and moral principle in publie educa- 
‘tion, ‘Treating each child as an investment of capital to be applied 
productively in honest industry, it is a total loss if he fail from moral 
defaults. If he turn mendicant, pauper, or thief, he will still levy a 
maintenance on the public; as a thief most wastefully by spoil, as 
a criminal in prison or in convict establishments, he will be kept 
unproductively, generally at double the expense of maintaining a 
pauper. The insurance table would give him, from the tenth year, 
the chances of forty years of life and waste, and this waste would be 
under-estimated at the keep of a pauper, or a total loss of 4:80/. on 
every case of failure. As a matter of fact coming within my own 
personal investigations under the Poor Law Commission of Inquiry, 
not above one-third of the children reared in the old parish work- 
houses with adult paupers, after leaving the workhouses, could be 
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traced into respectable service in self-supporting conditions, and 
where the old educational conditions are permitted to continue, there 
is a total loss of two out of every three investments. By an increase 
of expenditure for an improved teaching power, by trained teachers in 
many of the unions, these losses have been considerably diminished, 
but in the schools for district of unions in which the children are 
kept free from the influence of adult paupers, where a higher order 
of educational power is employed, though at a reduced rate of expense 
—where there is physical training, with the military drill, and some- 
times the naval drill,—there the moral features of able-bodied children, 
the failures to the extent of disqualification for respectable employ- 
ment are reduced to within 2-per cent.; to 2 per cent. of insurance 
charge upon the investment as against a previous rate of 60 per cent. 
of failures. 

The case of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, for the children 
of soldiers, which is a school of mixed physical and mental training, 
may be presented as another example of educational power and 
economy in result. In the investigation of the sources of juvenile 
delinquency or of mendicancy, and the parentage of the delinquents, 
one common answer was “ Father a soldier ”’ or “a sailor,” “ mother 
** dead,” or “ mother unable to maintain him,’’—“ deserted;’’ and there 
cannot be a doubt that, in the absence of any care or provision for 
that class of children, the great mass of them must be economically 
total losses of capital. The following are the results of the returns 
of their characters from the commanding officers of the regiments 
which they have joined:—out of 876 children, 87 were returned as 
exemplary, 261 as good, 23 as indifferent, and only 5 as bad. But 
equally important is the evidence of the increased value given to 
the investments by good training, including the physical as well as 
the mental training, as displayed in the ranks attained by a large 
proportion of the children, and those ranks denoting the increased 
value which may be imparted to the investments by improved train- 
ing. Twelve were staff sergeants, 25 sergeants, 32 corporals, 
95 trumpeters or drummers, and 210 as privates. Out of this school 
seventeen had become commissioned officers. I attach much import- 
ance to schools of this description, as imparting with the physical 
training, those moral virtues, or speaking economically, those 
values implied in the term discipline, attention, prompt and exact 
obedience, patience, self-restraint, so important for productive appli-. 
cations. I am glad to find that his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge and the Council of Military Education are in advance 
in educational improvement, as they have ordered a reduction of 
the hours of sedentary application to an average of about three 
hours daily, and as the head master assured us on a_ recent 
visit with foreign commissioners, without any reduction of the 
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amount of mental attainment within the same periods in week or 
months. 

Another school, the Naval School at Greenwich, I would cite as 
an example of the economical value of good teaching power, as 
proved by rare statistical evidence—for it is rare to get direct statis- 
tical evidence of the results of any particular course of education, 
or of education in general, as there is no systematic outlook on the 
career of the scholars and the results after they leave school. In 
respect of the civil district orphan schools, the results are ascertained 
by the inquiries of chaplains at their places of service. In the 
instances to which I have last referred, the results are ascertained 
by regular returns from the commanding officers. Some years ago, 
when the education given at the Naval School, at Greenwich, was on 
an ignorant notion of a low education and training being all that was 
requisite for a sailor;-—then, there was great moral disorder, great 
waste, as shown by desertions. The statistics with which I have been 
favoured by the Reverend Mr. Fisher, the principal of the school, 
made up from the officers’ returns for a series of years, and the school 
returns of intellectual progress, prove that the rise of intellectual 
improvement is accompanied by a closely corresponding rise in moral 
and also in economical result, by fewer or no desertions, by the 
advancement of the value of service obtained —as shown by the 
increased proportion of petty officers, and the appearance from 
amongst them of superior officers. 

The general economical deduction from such evidence, is, that 
were the same methods of physical and mental training made general, 
as they might be, we should, in this special service as in the civil 
service, get equal or greater power with from one-fourth to one-third 
fewer men to enlist, feed, clothe, carry, and pension on retirement, 
which would be much longer deferred,—and consequently that we 
could afford to pay them better, and could better compete for 
voluntary enlistment with the civil service market. The progress of 
mechanical improvement in gunnery, with which it is the province 
of the mechanical section to deal with, as members of that section 
specially conversant with the topic agree, is to give greater power to 
fewer men, with higher aptitudes,—such aptitudes as sound physical 
and mental training alone will ensure. The tendency of those 
improvements is to give the battle to economic science, husbanding 
and wielding capital, with the aid of mechanical means, applied by 
skilled artisans, as engineers, under scientific commands. Educational 
statistics, such as those to which I have referred, demonstrate the 
practicability of completely abolishing the whole of that waste 
incurred by juvenile mendicancy and delinquency, and the great mass 
of habitual delinquency. So certain are the effects of the training 
and educational power as applied under the half-school time system, 
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that contracts might be made for the attainment of economical as 
well as moral results in these respects. Under existing circum- 
stances, it is well to subscribe to reformatories as to hospitals for 
the treatment of the sick, but giving exclusive attention to them is 
like giving exclusive attention to the foundation and maintenance of 
hospitals for the alleviation of marsh and foul air diseases, without 
regard to the drainage of the marshes, or to the removal of the 
sources of the foul air whence the diseases arise. 

The treatment of the stock of labour of the country as an invest- 
ment, and of the chief conditions by which the productive application 
of that investment is diminished, or the capital wasted, would be 
incomplete, if we did not refer to the waste of the stock by excessive 
standing armies in time of peace, not to speak of wars. Armies 
have an economical value, as hedges necessary for the protection 
of production, but fields may be wastefully hedged to the injury 
of production. The conditions which withdrew upwards of 400,000 
men from productive industry in France, 350,000 in Austria, 200,000 
in Prussia, always in barrack or camp, and others in reserve, and a 
total of upwards of three millions of men as peace establishments in 
Europe, are conditions on which economists of all nations may be 
called upon to enlighten peoples. England has by her comparative 
economies in respect to military establishments, a store of power, from 
the consequent accumulation of capital, to get up military force when 
required to sustain war. In an economical point of view our volun- 
teer movement is of great value, as supplying a better defensive force 
than old soldiers were inclined to admit, as diminishing the extent 
of need of a standing army, and as supplying this force without 
interfering with productive industry, and, indeed, in respect to large 
numbers engaged in sedentary occupations, favouring that industry, 
by giving the young the healthful exercise of which is requisite to 
the development and maintenance of their civil, productive, and 
economical power and aptitudes. 

In many respects the volunteer movement is a sanitary as well 
as an economic movement. But does it not commend itself, as an 
economic measure, to make a general public provision for such 
military training, at those periods when all authorities acknowledge 
it to be most efficient, namely, the infantile and juvenile periods, 
the school periods, when it not only does not interfere with the pro- 
ductive industry of the nation, but is in itself a most necessary and 
powerful preparation for it? To the economists of France we may 
appeal for representations against the waste which prevails there, 
and justifies or provokes the like waste of the labour stock of 
surrounding nations. T'o them it may be pointed out for considera- 
tion, that one year’s cost of each soldier would subsoil-drain five 
acres of land permanently, and would repay the cost in five years by 
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extra production; that one year’s keep of every regiment would 
subsoil-drain more than two hundred and fifty miles of road, and 
serve as outfalls for the subsoil drainage of the adjacent fields, which 
require drainage through a large part of France. Their yield of 
wheat does not average more than from thirteen to fifteen bushels 
an acre, with ali their advantages of soil and climate; ours in the 
corn-growing districts being double that. I would venture to 
propose to our gallant neighbours the complete conquest of the soil 
of France itself,—it being economically, a more glorious achievement 
to double the production on their own soil, than to double the area 
of their dominion by conquest, even if modern civilization allowed 
them to clear off existing owners and occupiers from the country 
conquered. The annual cost of the keep of two soldiers for a-year, 
would provide permanent works of water supply and drainage 
(including the substitution of water-closets for the pestilential cess- 
pools) for two houses,—would reduce the sickness and death-rate of 
the inmates by one-third. The expense of one year’s keep of one- 
tenth of their army, or fifty thousand men, would render this per- 
manent service to every house in Paris, and would annually save 
eight or ten thousand of the population of that metropolis from 
perishing by foul air diseases. So would the expense of two iron- 
clad steamers. 

The Emperor has expressed. strong wishes for the improvement 
of the sanitary condition of the population, but his wishes have not 
been properly seconded by executive officers or by the legislature. 
Forty per cent. of the population in France can neither read nor 
write, and are plunged in the darkest ignorance. The expense of 
keep of one soldier for one year would train and educate three 
children for life. The keep of one regiment of one thousand men for 
a-year, would serve as a foundation for the perpetual elementary 
physical and mental training of as many children. When we 
remember that upwards of three millions of men are withdrawn in 
the prime of life from productive industry, in Europe, at an annual 
direct charge of upwards of 2,600 millions of frances, as estimated 
by M. Block, or as estimated by the Baron Czernig at 816 millions 
of Austrian florins per annum, and when it is considered that the 
loss to productive industry must, as estimated, be an almost equiva- 
lent amount for the maintenance of mutually menacing forces, we 
may imagine from such dreadful waste, the vast gain to be derived 
from the prevalence of principles of economic science amongst 
peoples, and thence in governments. 

The appointed time only enables me develop incompletely the 
rudimentary principles of economy which my investigations have led 
me to consider applicable to the labourer, treating him, as I promised, 
as an investment of capital. J shall have done something if I have 
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increased the conception of the value of the material which we possess 
as compared with other nations, and drawn attention to the conditions 
by which the productive power of that material and great source of 
national wealth is impaired, viz.,—the conditions unfavourable to his 
growth,—to his health,—to the amount and duration of his force 
—to the waste of his power, from want of education and from mis- 
direction, and from want of intelligent aptitudes—to the waste from 
over bodily work and under mental work, as well as from over mental 
work and under bodily work in the school period. These conditions 
may be modified or extended as economical conditions, but it will not 
be by meditations or abstract reascnings in the closet, but by direct 
observation in the field or in the workshop, by collecting the expe- 
rience of leaders of industry, such as Mr. Whitworth and Mr. Fairbairn 
in the mechanical section ; by collecting in Section D the observations 
of Professor Owen, and the other professors of physiology, which has 
an intimate connexion with economical science, in dealing with its 
source of force for production. Having made collections of facts 
from those sources, economic science and statistics will weigh, and 
enumerate, and give a money account of them. ‘To those reverend 
professors and members of this Hall and University, by whose 
attendance we are honoured, I should have been glad to have 
submitted more fully the amount of aid they will derive from the 
concurrence of sound economic science, as developed by independent 
investigation, with those elementary principles of morals and religion 
which it is their province to maintain and advance. I might have 
shown at greater length, that indolence and filth and squalor always 
involve sin as well as waste, and that sin always involves economic 
waste; that the moral elements are always involved inextricably in 
the material the physical and the economical, and cannot be long 
advanced independently of them ;—that, whilst for the purpose of 
investigation, it may be convenient to treat the economic apart from 
the moral elements, they must for the purpose of public instruc- 


tion and most successful application, be regarded and treated in 
combination. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1862. 





Tarrty-Seconp Meeting of the BririsH Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at CamMBripaE, lst—S8th October, 
1862. | 


Section (F).—LEconomie Science and Statistics. 


President.—-EDWIN CHADWICK, C.B. 

Vice-Presidents.—Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S.; William Tite, M.P., F.R.S.; 
Thomas Webster, M.A., F.R.S.; James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 

Secretaries.—Edmund Macrory, M.A.; H. D. Macleod, B.A. 


Committee. — Henry G. Bohn, F.R.G.S.; Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S.; C. H. 
Bracebridge; Samuel Brown; Dr. Camps, F.S.8.; Mayor of Cambridge; David 
Chadwick; Hepworth Dixon, F.S.A., F.R.G.S.; Rev. Wiliam Emery, B.D.; 
Dr. Farr, D.C.L., F.R.S.; Henry Fawcett, M.A.; William Felkin, F.L.S., F.S.S.; 
J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S.; S. Gregson, M.P.; F. W. Haddon; Professor Hennessey ; 
Edwin Hill; Rev. Professor Kingsley, M.A.; G. D. Liveing, M.A.; M. H. Marsh, 
M.P.; Rev. W. N. Molesworth; Rey. William Monk, M.A.; Arthur Moore; Right 
Hon. Joseph Napier ; Bishop of Natal; Alderman Neild; Frederick Purdy; Signor 
Quintino Sella; R. J. Spiers, F.S.A.; Thomas B. Sprague, F.1.A.; J. A. Turner, 
M.P., M.A.; Right Hon. S. Walpole, M.P.; Rev. Dr. Whewell, F.R.S.; Right 
Hon. J. Whiteside, M.P.; Robert Wilkinson, L.C.P.; Rev. H. B. Wilson, M.A.; 
Thomas Wilson, M.A.; Thomas M. Wright, F.S.A. 


The following Papers occupied the attention of the Section :— 


Thursday, 2nd October, 1862. 

President's Address. 

Rev. Vernon Harcourt, M.A.—Report of the Committee on Technical 
and Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law. 

Charles M. Willich—On Expectation of Life. 

fev. George Fisher, IA. FR.S—On the Numerical Mode of 
Estimating Educational Qualifications, as pursued at the 
Greenwich Hospital School. 


Friday, 8rd October, 1862. 

Henry Fawcett, M.A.—On the Economic Effects of Recent Gold 
Discoveries. 

Frederick Purdy.—On Jocal Taxation and Real Property. 

W. T. Thornton.—On the Income Tax. 

- Richard Valpy.—tThe Tariffs and Trade of various Countries during 
the last Ten Years. 

Dr. Watts—On the Practicability of a Division of the Employers’ 
Profits amongst the Workpeople. 
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Saturday, 4th October, 1862. 


Frederick Purdy.—On the Pauperism and Mortality of Lancashire, 
&e. 

J. O. Buckmaster —On the -Progress of Instruction in Elementary 
Science among the Industrial Classes, under the Science 
Minutes of the Departments of Science and Art. 

James Heywood, F.R.S—On Endowed Education and Oxford and 
Cambridge Fellowships. 


Monday, 6th October, 1862. 


Henry Dunning Macleod, B.A—On the Definition and Nature of 
the Science of Political Economy. 

Herman Merivale-—On the Utility of Colonization. 

Dr. Smith._—A Statistical Inquiry into the prevalence of numerous 
Conditions affecting the Constitution of One Thousand 
Consumptive Persons when in Health. 


Tuesday, 7th October, 1862. 


The President.—On the Subject Matters and Methods of Compe- 
titive Examinations for the Public Service. 

Rev. William Emery, B.D.—On the Expenses and Social Condition 
of University Education. | 

Henry Roberts, F.S.A.—Statistics which show the Increasing Cir- 
culation of a Pure and Instructive Literature adapted to the 
Capacities and the Means of the Labouring Population. 

Rev. W. N. Molesworth, M.A.—On the Instruction and Training 
of the Unemployed in the Manufacturing Districts during 
the present Crisis. 

W. Stanley Jevons,;M.A.— Notice of a General Mathematical 
Theory of Political Economy. 

W. Stanley Jevons, M.A.—On the Study of Periodic Commercial 
Fluctuations. 

Edwin Hill.—On the Prevention of Crime. 


Wednesday, 8th October, 1862. 


David Chadwick.—The Cotton Famine and Substitutes for Cotton. 
Henry Harben.—Some Statistics of Zostera Marina as a Substitute 
for Cotton. 
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I.—The Great Crises in the History of the Cotton Trade. 


WE obtain the following clear and useful summary from the October 
number of the Exchange (T. Low and Co.), a monthly magazine devoted 
to conmercial topics—and so far carried on with marked ability :— 


“ Throughout the whole of 1852, trade in the manufacturing districts was in 
a most orosperous condition; and, though the supplies of cotton were somewhat 
larger han the requirements of spinners, holders generally were very firm, and 
with a seady demand, obtained an advance of {d. per lb. upon the low rates of 
Decembe, 1851. 

* 18% opened with good prospects and a steady demand for cotton. There 
was a tenency to advance in the spring, but the brewing of the Russo-Turkish 
question kpt the market quiet. Towards the middle of the year, the falling off 
in the Ameican receipts gave an upward impetus to prices, which continued until 
August (64.). In that month, the Eastern question becoming still further com- 
plicated, th advance was arrested, whilst later, on the stoppage of many mills at 
Preston, Vigan, Burnley, Bury, &c., in consequence of disputes between the 
operatives nd their employers, added to the general distrust, and caused a decline 
of 3d. per }., 64d. being the average quotation during the remainder of the year. 

“ 1854o0pened with an impending war and a reduced American crop. These 
antagonisti influences neutralized each other, and prices suffered but very slight 
fructuationsluring the first seven months of the year; but dear money, and the 
injurious effets of actual warfare in Europe, began to make themselves felt towards 
the autumn,ind by the end of the year prices had declined fully $d. per Ib. (53d.), 
whilst the stcks in the ports showed a decrease of about 90,000 bales as compared 
with Decembr, 1843. 

«‘ With 1oney and food dear, and an expensive war on our hands, the year 
1855 was usered in amidst gloomy forebodings ; but with a reduced stock and 
rumours of péce in consequence of the death of the Emperor of Russia, in March 
trade in Manaester brightened, and prices ran up to 7d. per lb. between March 
and June. Fsm this out, a dear and capricious money market, the rate of dis- 
count being avanced to 5 per cent. in September and 6 per cent. in October, 
caused the trale to purchase very sparingly, and speculators to circumscribe their 
operations ; ad by the close of the year, tair boweds could be bought at 54d. 
per lb., havingtouched 53d. in November. Meanwhile, the stock of cotton had been 
reduced to a lwer point than it had reached for many years previously. 

« Still, wit the adverse influences above enumerated, 1856 opened with an 
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exceedingly dull market; but, with the commencement of peace, negotiations in 
January,—confidence returned, trade improved, and prices of cotton gradually 
advanced, closing at 72d. in December, or 2d. per lb. higher than at the opexing 
of the year. The upward movement continued throughout the first nine months 
of 1857, in consequence of the partial failure of the American crop. Durirg the 
whole period, the value of money had been uniformly high; but with a flourishing 
trade in Manchester, and a rapidly declining stock in Liverpool, the cottox market 
seemed independent of all monetary considerations. In October (1857), fair 
uplands brought 93d. per Ib., and middling Orleans 98d. At this jutcture, the 
panic which had broken out in the United States, causing numerow bank sus- 
pensions and commercial failures, reached England, the money market was seriously 
disturbed, the bank rate was raised to 8 per cent., and general distrust ensued. 
About the middle of the month, the stoppage of the Liverpool Boroigh Bank pro- 
duced an entire suspension of business, and sales of cotton were for/ed at a decline 
varying between 1d. and 14d. per lb. In the course of the second week of 
November, the rate of discount was raised to 10 per cent., and the panic carried 
everything before it. The business done was the smallest transac/ed in any similar 
period since 1838, and a further decline of 13d. per lb. was submitted to by sellers. 
The suspension of the Bank Act, on 12th November (1857), allyed the alarm to 
some extent, but the unfavourable financial advices from Amerta, and the spread 
of the panic over Europe, prevented an immediate restoration of confidence; and 
the downward course of prices continued until early in Decembe>, when fair boweds 
could be purchased at 54d. to 6d. per lb.—a decline of nearly 4d. per lb. from the 
currency of the first week of October. Some idea of the extent of the depression 
which had existed may be formed, when we state that for the last thre: months 
of the year, the purchases of spinners fell short of the amount of their average 
purchases during the previous year and nine months fully 300,000 bales. ‘Towards 
the close of the year, with a reduction of the bank rate to 8 per cent. cotfidence 
began to make its appearance, more business was done, and 3d. to 3d. high prices 
were current on 81st December, than at the commencement of the month. 

“ The improved feeling continued more or less throughout the year 18, In 
January the bank rate was reduced to 6 per cent., and in February to 3 er cent. ; 
and the imports of cotton being small, prices ran up to 8d., the higiest point 
of the year. In March, the supplies were very large, and being plaed on the 
market as soon as landed, prices declined about 1d. per lb.; thence tothe end or 
the year, with an extraordinary demand for goods and yarns, especialy for India 
and China, the variations in prices were only slight ; fair uplands arl middling 
Orleans closing at 7d. per Ib. This year the increase in consumptio was fully 
14 per cent. upon that of 1857. 

“1859 came in with exceedingly good prospects; a brisk trade in Lanchester, 
a large American crop, cheap money, and abundance of food. Prics fluctuated 
between 63d. and 73d. per Ib., closing at 7}d. in December. Thene to March, 
1860, there was no change; but subsequently, with rapidly-increasingstocks, the 
total reaching 1,358,195 bales in June, a gradual decline set in, and coginued until 
the end of July (63d.); thence with a good demand from all classes oj buyers, and 
adverse accounts as to the in-coming American crop, the fall, wa more than 
recovered ; the closing quotations of December being 73d. per Ib. 

“1861 opened with a storm brewing in America, the end of thich no one 
could then foresee, but which caused considerable anxiety as to the fyure supply of 
cotton. Still with a large present import, prices did not undergo anyvery material 
change during the first quarter of the year. But at the close of /prid the news 
of the fall of Fort Sumter was received, and consequently of the cotmencement of 
actual hostilities beeween North and South ; then followed a rapidand continuous 
rise in prices until the middle of November, when fair uplands commanded 128d., 
and middling Orleans 12d. per Ib. For some weeks before this, ‘sort time’ had 
been generally adopted by the trade, whereby the consumption was ‘educed about 
one-third ; but the only effect produced on prices was to prevent a frther advance. 
The market was quiet, but very sensitive—hence the panic which seled holders on 
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20th November, when the first news of the ‘Trent’ affair arrived. Sales were 
forced at a decline of from 1d. to 2d. per Ib.; and even then the business done was 
exceedingly small. Towards the middle of December, the opinion gained ground 
that peace would be preserved, a renewed demand sprung up, and on 31st December 
middling Orleans were quoted once more 12d. per Jb., and fair uplands 123d. 
per lb., the advancing movement continued during the early part of January of the 
present year (1862), being further stimulated by the news of the liberation of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, received on the 8th; and on the 10th the descriptions 
just named were selling at 133d. and 133d. per lb. respectively. 

«« The rapid advance, however, was not responded to by the Manchester market, 
and the following fortnight a decline of 3d. to {d. per Ib. was submitted to by 
sellers. In March (1862), a further fall of $d. took place (middling Orleans 12id., 
fair uplands 12d. per lb.); thence with the rapid reduction of the stock, and a 
better trade in Manchester, prices gradually improved (uplands 133d., and Orleans 
133d. on 25th April). In the following week rumours of intervention on the part 
of England and France curtailed the inquiry, and prices fell +d. per lb. Later on 
the Federal successes at Fort Donaldson, York Town, and New Orleans, added to 
the despondency of holders, and on 17th May, middling Orleans were sold as low 
as 114d. per lb., being 1d. decline from the currency of the previous day. The 
reported surrounding of Richmond by the Federals, and the virtual defeat of the 
Confederates in consequence, led many to suppose that the close of the war was 
approaching ; but more authentic intelligence showed that the determination to 
resist on the part of the South was as strong as ever; and as this idea gained cur- 
rency, cotton advanced with rapid and uninterrupted strides until 18¢2 July, when 
middling Orleans were quoted 184d. per lb., and fair uplands 184d.—the highest 
point they had reached since 1825. During the week ending 4th July, the advance 
was 2d. per Ib. With the non-response of the Manchester market, and the accounts 
of Federal reverses before Richmond, the buoyancy of prices was arrested, and a 
slight reaction ensued.” * 


* « This brings us to the end of July. The reports for August and September 
will be found under the head ‘Textiles and Textile Manufactures,’ in our last and 
present numbers.” 
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Import, Export, Consumption, Stock, and Average Prices of Cotton 





Import (Bales). Average 

Years ——_——- egee™ 

U.S. Brazil. | Egyptian. W.I. E. I. Total. of Import. 
lbs. 
L808 .tis.% 84 70 si 92 14 2,60 215 
dS Rees 107 79 = 91 8 281 215 
"OB rsctiess 107 76 mee 46 10 239 225 
OS poise. 104 48 — 86 ‘4 242, 254 
OO cs sages: 124 51 a 75 2 252 235 
OG, siauss: 125 52 — 78 8 2,63 217 
4 Cae 171 Ty — 81 11 282 264 
TOS cco tgse 38 50 = 67 13 168 §- 260 
MOF scan. 160 14] — 103 36 440 2ii 
PEI A rs 247 143 = 92 79 561 236 
PAL chee 128 119 = 63 16 326 280 
eee 95 99 == 64 3 261 242 
Ses. 37 138 < 73 2 250 221 
Lasgo; 48 152 — 74 14 2,388 210 
"Lo scccrixx 201 91 _ 55 24 39% 246 
LG. senieys 166 123 — 49 3l 369 256 
2G cases 200 114 — 45 120 479 266 
ei eee 208 162 — 51 248 669 263 
0S re 205 126 — 31 184 546 264 
TB20% scrsees 302 18] — 31 58 572 249 
FON ossiomkas 300 121 — 40 30 492 262 
ODD ci caes 330 143 — 4] 19 oa.8 267 
EDS cscacra: 452 145 6 28 38 669 281 
LU) Silene 282 143 38 26 51 540 266 
*O5 seeds: 423 194 lll 32 60 821 | 270 
1265280 396 55 48 18 65 582 295 
ee 647 120 22 31 74 894 303 
OB ean 444 167 33 20 85 749 293 
A ae 463 160 25 io 80 747 207 
LESQs cise 618 191 15 12 39 871 300 
De Movies 609 168 38 11 “a 903 310 
ser wanes 629 115 4] 8 109 902 319 
"Deb aoe: 654 163 t 14 95 930 o27 
A ccwanss 734 104 7 17 89 951 337 
1a? asaiens 703 143 44 23 118 1,091 331 
BO icvaciie 765 149 35 33 219 1,201 342 
Ba souseeee 845 Ly 41 28 145 1,176 347 
ft Oeesignees 1,025 138 30 29 107 1,429 350 
2 eee 815 99 33 36 133 1,116 348 
1840........{ 1,238 83 38 22 216 1,599 365 
2 eee 902 94 4] 33 274 1,344 365 
"AD osnddaes 1,013 87 20 17 256 1,393 379 
AG cavedsns 1,394 98 49 18 182 17a. 382 
"Hs. thes 1,247 113 67 17 238 1,682 383 
cen 1,500 110 82 9 155 1,856 386 
"RO sees 932 84 60 9 49 1,134 386 
PAD wusvesns 874 110 21 5 223 1,233 377 
SAB das 1,375 100 29 8 228 1,740 395 
) eee 1,477 164 73 9 182 1,905 396 





* Estimated, and inclusive of, the amount 
pen ee ae ELLE, 
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From 1801 to 1861 (7m 1000s of Bales,—thus 84 = 84,000). 





Average Prices. 




















Export. Consumption. Stock.* Years. 
Upland. Pernam. ~ remmam. | Saat Surats. 
d. aS 

8 225 107 18 34 16 1801 
16 240 132 16 30 14 02 
7 240 124 2 264 114 03 

2 245 119 14 26 113 704 

4 250 117 163 26% 14 05 

3 270 107 183 2.2 143 06 
10 280 99 143 21 13 "07 
8 210 57 22 23 193 ’08 
19 310 168 20 25 183 ’09 
38 340 351 154 23 15 | 1810 
6 330 340 124 19 12 .. 781 
9 326 286 16% 22 14 12 
31 EG B 141 23 27 174 "13 
26 a1 87 205 Bail 21 14 
34 338 86 20% 28 a “Lo 
29 339 116 18 26 153 "16 
27 407 161 204 25 17 7 
55 423 352 20 25 153 718 
67 434 397 133 183 93 au) 
28 46% 473 114 154 83 1820 
53 499 413 93 123 82 "21 
59 545 342 8+ 114 64 22 
35 560 416 82 12 $ 23 
54 605 297 83 113 68 724 
73 600 446 112 154 g ’25 
95 511 422 64 104 4 726 
69 675 572 65 92 54 o7) 
64 432 526 62 82 48 ’28 
118 945 409 53 qt 4 29 
33 832 415 6% 8i 5 | 1830 
75 858 386 6 73 48 731 
67 891 330 62 9 5 ”32 
68 880 300 84 10g 6} 733 
87 919 245 88 11g 62 734 
103 954 280 103 143 73 35 
106 1,011 564 9% 122 63 36 
124 1,057 359 | 92 42 734. 
103 1,206 47] 7 9% 5 738 
117 1,114 355 (Es 10 53 39 
120 1,25% 584 6 9+ 43 i 1840 
116 1,192 619 64 83 43 "AL 
134 1,160 674 53 74 4 42 
120 1,367 921 43 6% 38 743 
137 1,429 1,037 42 62 38 744 
123 1,574 1,195 43 62 3 745 
194 1,586 659 42 72 32 ’A6 
222 1,158 512 i 7% 4% "AT 
190 1,464 598 44 6 33 48 
254 1,590 . 659 54 5% 32 749 


TA GISES ) SIG TS EA ae ae eee by manufacturers in the interior. 
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Import, Export, Consumption, Stock, and Average 
Import (Bales). Average 
Years We ae se 
U8) Brazil. | Egyptian. |  W. I. EA. of Import. 
lbs. 
L850 .cass3 1,184 172 79 6 308 392 
a 1,394 109 67 5 329 399 
icons 1,789 144 190 13 221 392 
ey: ee 1,302 133 105 9 485 398 
ge eee 1,666 107 81 10 308 408 
7 ee nes 1,623 135 es 9 396 396 
i 1,758 123 113 ll 463 414 
TS Be denaiiss 1,482 169 76 ll 680 404 
EI ins 1,863 106 106 6 361 420 
gs. eee 2,086 LZ 101 7 dll 42] 
1860........ 2,581 103 109 10 563 424 
"GOT Riss 1,840 100 98 10 987 415 





* Estimated, and inclusive of, the amount 








Il.—LEffects of Inconveriible Paper Issues in New York, in November, 1862. 


Tuer two following paragraphs from leading journals in New York, will 
indicate the kind of financial difficulties which are there presenting them- 
selves. Unless some speedy remedy be applied, it is probable that the worst 
mischiefs of the Assignats will be repeated in the Northern States :— 


“To say that gold has risen to 33 per cent. premium, is a pleasant way of 
stating that paper money has depreciated 33 per cent. Practically, in their con- 
versation and reports, the Wall-street financiers make paper the standard, and talk 
as if gold had risen above the standard. ‘The fact is, as they and everybody else 
know, that gold is the standard, and that paper has fallen below this standard and 
is at a large discount. In a word, the one dollar bill you have in your portemonnaie 
is worth, according to yesterday’s quotations, only 67c. That information affects 
you in quite a different way from the stereotyped announcement that gold has 
risen. You do not care how high gold may rise so long as your bank bills are at 
par. The delicate sophism of the money changers leads you to forget that it is not 
gold that rises, but paper money that falls. Every time that the premium on gold 
increases, the bills in your pocket lose in value. Your riches, if they happen to be 
in paper money, take to themselves wings, and fly away in spite of you. You find 
that the prices of coal, of flour, of butter, of dry goods, of clothing, of all the 
common necessaries of life, also rise with gold. The main secret of this rise is that 
the merchants with whom you deal can only give you 67c.-worth of articles for 
your dollar bill, worth only 67¢.; and so they raise their prices in order to balance 
the discount on paper. If you can afford to hold on to your bills till the war is 
over, they may regain their original value. If you must part with them now— 
and nearly every one must—then you are certain to suffer. It being understood, 
therefore, that the rise in gold is really a depreciation in the value of paper, the 
people inquire who is responsible for this great depreciation. We answer, Secretary 
Chase and the present Congress. The Treasury Department has been most grossly 
mismanaged. Secretary Chase had a sound system of finance prepared for him by 
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Prices of Cotton from 1801 to 1861—Contd. 


| Average Prices. 
Export. Consumption. Stock.* 








Years. 
Pernam. Surats. 
d. d. 

272 1,514 622 at 5k 1850 
268 1,663 594 3 yi 4 51 
283 1,861 807 3 4 3% 752 
350 1,904 817 g 4 34 53 
316 1,967 706 53 4 33 54 
317 2,101 566 5% G 32 55 
359 2193 493 6 74 43 56 
337 25,031 542 rs 8e 52 "57 
349 ye 462 6+ 82 4# 58 
436 2297 559 65 82 4} "59 
608 31523 794 53 82 42 1860 
677 25364. 789 1} 9% 52 "61 


held by manufacturers in the interior. 
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practical men, but he does not know how to manage it. If the system now in opera- 
tion had been properly carried out, paper could not have depreciated more than 
8 per cent. by this time. There is nothing either in the condition of the country or 
the position of our armies, to justify the present large depreciation. If the war had 
been weighing upon us for ten years, and our prospects of success were still 
doubtful, then there might be some excuse for such a premium on gold. But the 
war has lasted but a year and a-half, and its fortunes are indisputably in our 
favour, and still, on the very days that great Union victories are announced, the 
premium on gold increases. Clearly, then, there is mismanagement in the Treasury 
Department. If Secretary Chase had pressed upon Congress at the opening of its 
last Session the immediate necessity of a Tax Bill, and had followed this up by a 
Tariff Bill, a Bankrupt Bill, and a Bill taxing local banks, we should have had 
none of this trouble, and the iegal tender notes would now be but little, if at all, 
depreciated. Instead of this, Secretary Chase seemed contented with the passage 
of the Acts authorizing the issue of legal tender notes. ‘The Tariff Bill was passed 
sometime later. ‘the Bankrupt Bill and the Bill of taxing banks were not passed 
at all. The Tax Bill was at last forced upon the stupid, timid, ignorant Congress- 
men, by public opinion speaking through the unanimous press. In the meantime 
Secretary Chase devoted himself to interfering with the War Department, 
intriguing for and against our Generals, and organizing a Radical Abolition 
political party, with a view to the next Presidency. The Bills for supporting and 
maintaining his legal tender currency were postponed. The Contiscation and 
Emancipation Bill engrossed his whole attention, Even at this late day the appli- 
cation of the Tax Bill is delayed, as the military draught has been, for fear of 
influencing the elections. ‘This is sacrificing the nation to a party most remorse- 
lessly. It is not too late to remedy all this, however. The example of William Pitt, 
who carried England through a long war by a judicious system of taxation, loans, 
and legal tender currency, should be studied attentively by Secretary Chase. Let 
the Tax Bill be enforced so as to supply the Government with money, and, with 
the Tariff Bill, form the basis of the currency. Then let Congress at its next 
Session, pass a Bill taxing banks, so as to restrict the bank circulation, and thus 
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prevent the country being deluged with two kinds of paper money—that of the 
Government and that of the local banks. Then let a Bankrupt Bill be passed to 
liberate those of our business men who have their hands tied by old debts resulting 
from former failures. This done—and with the ordinary chances of war in our 
favour—the premium upon gold can be reduced to at least 5 per cent. If Secretary 
Chase were to retire from the Cabinet, and give place to a better financier, this 
result would be indubitably hastened.”— New York Herald. 

“Mr. Secretary Chase has succeeded by means of his financial measures in 
arraying against each other great interests of the country which have heretofore 
been in harmony, and have by a happy accord developed its resources. In conse- 
quence of the vast issues of paper money by the Treasury Department of the 
General Government, the currency has become so inflated, that real distress is 
threatened to the working classes through the enormous advance in price of the 
necessaries of life. This great evil can only be avoided by restricting or annihilat- 
ing the circulating notes of the banks authorized by the laws of the several States. 
Thus the great industrial interests of the country, or banking institutions which have 
become established under a policy that has prevailed for twenty-five years, must go 
to the wall. All experience demonstrates that labour is the last to advance in price, 
and the first to fall; and although the battle field has destroyed a large proportion 
of the labouring strength of the North, such is the crippled condition to which the 
enormous exactions of the tax law have reduced manufactures, that no advance in 
wages can be looked for. It is therefore undeniably necessary, in order to preserve 
the equilibrium between the wages of labour and the price of the necessaries of life, 
and protect our manufactures from blight, that measures shall be immediately taken 
to reduce and restrict the volume of the currency. The prices of merchandize of 
all descriptions, are from 25 to 50 per cent. higher than one year ago, and cotton 
goods have advanced from 100 to 200 per cent. There has in the meantime been | 
no appreciable advance in the wages of labour, and manufacturers encounter a.~ 
burden which no tariff can lighten. Ten hundred dollars a year ago was equal to 
4¥1,400 of paper money to-day, and the speculative feeling to which the inflated 
eurrency has given rise, has contributed to the unfavourable turn against industrial 
interests. Mr. Chase has already partially developed what will be his policy in this 
emergency. He will probably open a war upon the bank circulation of the country, 
and use the distress among the labouring and manufacturing classes to promote his 
ends. We expect to see Congress asked to pass a law limiting the issue of bank 
notes within very narrow limits. Such a measure would be fatal to at least one- 
half of the banking institutions of the country. The provincial banks largely 
depend upon the profits of their circulation, and if this be prohibited they will have 
no alternative but to wind up. The stronger banks of the large cities would not 
suffer materially from this measure; some of them would probably profit by it. 
The whole tendency of the times is to strengthen the strong and weaken or destroy 
the weak. But it is difficult to form a just conception of the financial upturning 
which would be caused in the villages and minor towns. But what can he do? 
Universal distress will follow, unless something be done to limit the paper currency 
of the country. Gold and exchange are advancing with great rapidity, and rates 
are already ruinous. Gold is being shipped from the country in millions, the value 
of the paper currency is changing daily from extended issues, and a ruinous inflation 
of all prices, except those which represent the substantial riches of the country, is 
seen on all sides. The only remedy is in a restriction of the paper issues used as 
money, however that may be accomplished. We trust Mr. Chase sees clearly the 
nature of the dilemma into which he has brought the finances of the country, and — 
that he will have the wisdom to apply a thorough and effective remedy before we 
are overwhelmed in financial if we escape political ruin.”—New York World. 
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Ill.—The Distress and the Resources of Lancashire, 1862. Comparative 
Poor Rate Expenditure, Seventeen Years, 1842-3 to 1859-60. 


THe following useful statement is from the 7imes of 18th November, 
1862 :— 


«Two questions have been sometimes asked of late; they will be more 
frequently asked before long :—‘ To what extent has the property of Lancashire, 
liable at law to the charge of relieving the destitute poor, been burdened by the 
present distress in her cotton manufacturing districts P’? And, ‘In what degree 
has the fiscal pressure in that county exceeded, or is it likely to exceed, that 
ordinarily borne in other parts of England for the maintenance of the poor ?? 4 

«* The open advocacy of a claim upon the Consolidated Fund for a grant in aid 
to Lancashire that takes the case of the Irish famine as precedent and warranty, 
with other reasons in support, must force investigation upon the public and render 
comparisons inevitable. As a preliminary attempt to render in outline a special 
branch of the comparative economies of our great manufacturing county, we will 
institute a parallel between it and a south-western district of the same amount of 
population. 

“In the south-west we have a group of seven contiguous counties—Hants, 
Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall—with an aggregate popula- 
tion but slightly exceeding that of Lancashire. The last census assigns 2,498,000 
persons to the county group, and 2,429,000 to the county. These numbers are 
sufficiently close for the purposes of the comparison. 

“In the decennium which ended in April, 1861, Lancashire recruited her 
numbers largely; and the south-western district moderately. The former had 
increased by 398,000, and the latter by 118,000 persons. 

“Tn the seventeen years ending 1860—and this term is taken for a reason 
which will be hereafter apparent—the south-western group expended in the relief 
and maintenance of its poor, a total sum of 15,313,983. ; and Lancashire for the 
same purpose, 6,940,761/. The disbursements of the former districts exceeded 
those of the latter by 120 per cent. The rateable property of the south-western 
counties has borne annually a heavier pressure by 120 per cent. than that to which 
Lancashire has been subjected. In amount Lancashire has had 8,373,000J. less 
poor rate to pay than the south-west, with an equal population. More than eight 
millions have been left in the hands of the Lancashire rate-payers by not being 
required for the poor. This large sum, which would, under a pauper pressure like 
that of the south-west, have been spent unproductively, has, by the happier circum- 
stances of Lancashire, been applicable to trade and manufactures. Can we suppose 
that ezght millions in the hands of the energetic and commercially astute men of 
the north did not appreciably assist in placing the great cotton county in the 
foremost rank of industrial England by right of its vast realized property ? 

“ The best, indeed the only measure we possess of the value of Real property 
in this country, is the assessment made by the Inland Revenue Commissioners for 
the collection of the property tax under Schedule A. These accounts, though they 
may be found for every year in Parliamentary blue-books or other official papers, 
in respect of the whole kingdom, have only been twice issued for separate counties 
since the imposition of the tax by the late Sir Robert Peel. The county statements 
are for the financial years 1842-3 and 1859-60. In this interval of seventeen years, 
the same which we have taken for a comparison of the poor-rate expenditure, 
Lancashire rose from a rental of 7,498,512/. to 11,453,8517.; and the south-western 
group from 11,904,9392. to 12,990,2747. Lancashire augmented her realty by 
3,955,3391., or 53 per cent.; the seven selected counties by 1,085,3351., or 9 per 
cent. The Lancashire rate of increase was, therefore nearly sixfold that of the 
south-west. 

“The property subject to icome tax assessment under Schedule A, is very 
nearly identical with that upon which the poor-rates are incident. It comes into 
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the overseer’s rate-books nearly in its entirety, and is there tributary to the wants 
of the poor according to its annual ‘rateable value.’ But overseer’s ‘ rateable 
value, is a worthless standard of comparison. This is well known, and the 
Parochial Assessments Act of last session is the legislative recognition of the fact. 

** The uncertain scale of rateable value compels us to employ the property tax 
returns as the best medium for ascertaining the relative burden of the poor-rates 
in different localities. If we were in possession of the valuations under Schedule A 
in each county, and for each of the seventeen years, then a very exact comparison 
of the pressure of the rates in Lancashire could be instituted with the burden in 
the south-west during the whole period. Failing that, we take the valuations for 
1843 and 1860, and employ the mean of the two sums as representative of the 
average valuation for each of the seventeen years. 

“The mean valuation of Lancashire by this process is seen to be 9,476,0312., 
and that of the seven counties 12,497,6061. 

« But during the same time the average annual expenditure of Lancashire for 
relief to the poor was 408,280/., and the average of the counties 900,822/. Relief 
pressed upon property in Lianeashite in the ratio of 104d. in the pound, and in the 
south-west in the ratio of Ils. 54d. Hence, in this aspect, Lancashire was less 
weighted by 7d. in the pound—that is, by 40 per cent. 

«* A load is burdensome in the proportion of its weight to the strength of the 
bearer. The load may be increased a hundredfold; but if the support have a similar 
accession of power we acknowledge no augmentation of burden. 

** Lancashire, with her thousands but recently added to the pauper roll, may 
appear, in the imagination of some people, quite unable to support an amount of 
pressure which many places in England bear, and have borne for years, without 
exhaustion, or, indeed, any very serious detriment. 

« A Parliamentary blue-book informs us that in 1856 the manufacturing unions 
of Hinckley and Leicester paid for relief to the poor respectively 3s. 33d. and 
3s. 34d. on their rateable property; that mm the Kast London Union the rate was 
3s. 53d., and in the West London Union, 3s. 74d., in the pound. In the city of 
Norwich it was 4s. 63d. The year in question was marked by no peculiar 
depression in any of these places, and in some of them the rates they have since 
sustained are still higher. 

“ The trade profits of Lancashire have been immense. In 1860 they constituted 
nearly one-fifth of the entire amount classed under that head for all England. 
The aggregate assessment of that year in respect of real property, farmers’ and 
trade profits, was 27,469,000/. Of this large sum, however, only that which 
represents the real property is liable to be rated. 

«In the present distress considerable amounts of property apparently escape the 
levy of the collector by reason of the poverty of the occupier. A false inference is 
easily drawn from the way in which this is often stated. It is said, for example, 
that ‘one-third of the ratepayers’ in a township can no longer pay their rates in 
consequence of the distress, and it is inferred very erroneously that one-third of the 
rateable value is withdrawn from the levy. But one-third of the ratepayers may 
not occupy one-tenth in value of the township property. According to statistics 
given in evidence before Earl Grey’s Select Committee in 1860, fully one-third of 
the ratepayers in the borough of Salford might be excused their rates, yet the total 
assessment be only reduced in amount by one-thirteenth, or less. This arises from 
the large number of ratepayers in that borough; and it is equally true of other 
towns in the county where the ratepayers occupy houses under a rental of 5/. or 61. _ 

« After making liberal, not to say extravagant allowance, for excusals on account 
of poverty, we shall find that Lancashire possesses eight millions of assessable 
property legally and directly contributary to the poor relief fund. Regarding the 
whole county as one union, a rate of 1s. 3d. in the pound would yield for the three 
winter months 40,0007. per week. This rate, high as it appears when applied to 
Lancashire, is nevertheless short of ney paid last year by Norwich and some other 
places in the south. 

“The tendency of the rate in Aid Act, is to throw the whole county of 
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Lancaster into one Union for rating. Any union having attained to an expenditure 
over 1s. 3d. in the pound for a quarter of a-year has a right to place the excess, 
with certain limitations, on the county at large. A rate of 1s. 3d. or 1s. 6d. for 
one quarter, or for two, appears no very exorbitant demand upon the resources of 
Lancashire, to form, with the contributions of private charity, a sufficient assurance 
fund for her poor operatives against hunger, cold, and disease. Withhold the 
assurance or grant it niggardly—her artisans are lost, or they are dispersed for 
ever ; the huge factory and its cunningly formed machinery are worthless lumber ; 
and the ploughboy may again whistle o’er the very spot where but now was heard 
the whirring of a thousand wheels. Such a picture can only be the momentary 
play of fancy. Lancashire will not let her manufacturing supremacy be but a page 
in history. Events have cast a heavy and, for a time, an increasing burden on her 
shoulders ; they have also endowed her with a giant’s strength to bear the load.” 


IV.—migration, 1815-61. 


Tue following table circulated by the “Colonial Emigration Society,” 
will illustrate Mr. Merivale’s, p. 491 ante. 






North fuptralie All other 
Years. United States. American New Zealand Places: Total. 
| Colonies. Colonies. 

1815—46.... 780,048 746,163 124,342 21,603 1,672,156 
ey Se a 142,154 109,680 4,949 1,487 258,270 
eo eee 188,233 31,065 23,904 4,887 248,089 
| ae 219,450 41,367 32,191 6,490 299,498 
PAOD ascca: 223,078 32,961 16,037 8,773 280,849 

hcl ape aeae 267,357 42,605 21,532 4,472 335,966 
ee 244,261 32,993 87,881 35749 368,764 
is Eee 230,885 345522 61,401 3,129 329,937 
457, ane Soe 193,065 43,761 | 83,237 3,366 323,429 
A Ree 103,414 17,966 52,309 3,118 176,807 

ESOC caescses TT1,537 16,378 44,584 . 35755 176,554 
AST Fag en 126,905 25,008 61,248 2,425 212,875 
A: a 59,716 9,704 39,295 5.257 113,972 
MO” as 70,303 6,689 31,013 1254.29 120,432 
FOO? ghisdexs 87,500 9,786 24,302 6,881 128,469 
| ale Uae 49,764 | 12;7O7 2o,6a0 5,561 91,770 

EGAN. 25083 3,097,970 | 1,209,228 731,963 98,676 5,137,837 




















Note.—Total Emigration to British Colonies, 2,039,867. 
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V.—Quinquennial Analysis of the Transactions of the Metropolitan Joint Stock Banks. 





Number 
Years. Banks and Founded. of 
Shares. 
so 
ee London and West- 50,000 
69 minster (1834) ........ : 
en London Joint Stock 60.000 
762 (1836) eee ence reser eesenes 2 
M8? |] Union Bank of ae ieee 
"62 (1839) bebe reas ercerenerres 3 
ae London and County 30.000. 
, (1836). besmsdesstdeutanre ; 
62 
tee | City Bank (1855) wasn 6,000 
1e°7 L| Bank of London (1855) .| 6,000 
Reserved 
Years. Banks and Founded. Fund 
£ 
ge London and West- 109,164 
ae minster (1834) vs... PHBRIe® 
62 250,000 
ai London Joint , eae 
69 CUBBY“ chevceuegaventras 2ieheats 
Union Bank of teen ee 
? 
69 (USSD). pte snsoceuaeanevas aayeda 
ie London and County : ne 
62 | (PESO wihanigcatienEnass ‘aed 
1857 : 10,000 
169 City Bank (1855) ........ { 65,686 
1857 . ‘ 8, 
Bank of London (1855) { pie 


Amount 
of each 
Share. 


z 


100 
50 
50 


50 


100 


100 


Net 
Profits. 


£ 
85,012 
188,776 
244,513 


62,278 
163,698 
161,583 


38,171 
136,226 
163,895 


30,225 
58,057 
84,411 


18,675 
37,850 


10,718 
46,548 





Capital. 


Subscribed 


aid u 
380th June, 1862. 6 Fuse! 1862. 


£ 
5,000,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


1,500,000 


600,000 


600,000 


Amount 


Dividend 
and 
Bonus. 


80,000 
180,000 
2,2,0,000 


57,000 
151,000 
135,000 

29,603 
120,000 

81,000 


25,550 
545744 
69,073 
13,500 
30,000 

7,500 


21,000 





Divide 








1,000,000 


600,000 


720 004 
s7,8004 


30,0004 


300,000 { 


nds 








and pia 
Bonus. tN 
Per cnt. £ 
8 ; 
12 20 
22 

94 

25+ 10 
Q22 

ik 

20 12 
11} 

8 

i i 20 
124 J 

6 

- } 50 
24 \ 

7 50 








Amount of 
Current 
and Deposit 
Accounts. 


£ 
5,581,706 
13,913,058 
14,353,034 


3,091,506 
10,698,530 
11,304,158 


4,268,438 
10,874,640 
11,415,319 

3,281,603 

3,857,281 

7,702,170 

1,248,191 

3,449,539 

1,205,006 

9,254,540 


Amount | Present 
Market 


Pre- 


Value , 
mium. 


per 
Share. 


ze 
78 


38 240 


33 175 


36 80 


90 80 


86 72 


Note.—In addition to the above, the following joint stock banks transact business in London, 
viz., the Agra and United Service Bank, established 1833, with a paid-up capital of 1,000,000/2., 


and a reserved fund of 200,000/.; 
capital 2,000,000/., paid-up 240,000/.; 
capital 1,000,000/., paid-up 20,000/.; 
capital 1,000,000/., paid-up 200,000/.; 
500,000/., reserved fund, 181,9317.; 
179,1952.; 





the Alliance, London and Liverpool, established 1862, subscribed 
London and Middlesex, established 1862, subscribed 
Metropolitan and Provincial, established 1861, subscribed 
The National Bank, established 1835, paid-up capital 
Unity Banking Association, established 1855, paid-up capital 
West-End Joint Stock Bank, established 1861, nominal capital 500,0004. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 
MARRIAGES tn ENGLAND anp WALES purine THE SECOND QUARTER 
(ApRit—JUNE) oF 1862, AND oF THe BIRTHS anp DEATHS 


DURING THE THIRD QUARTER (JULY—SEPTEMBER) OF 1862. 


TH1s Return comprises the BrrtHs and Deatus registered by 2,199 Registrars 
in all the districts of England during the summer quarter that ended on September 
30th, 1862; and the MarriaGes in 12,585 churches or chapels, about 4,672 
registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 637 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on June 30th, 1862. 

Marriages were not numerous in the spring quarter of this year. During a 
period of eighteen months, embracing the whole of 1861, and the earlier half of 
the current year, the marriage-rate was low, and the concluding three months 
exhibited a remarkable inactivity of the rate at which new families are formed. 
But the birth-rate was well maintained in the last summer quarter, and in each 
quarterly period during the last eighteen months children were born in a number 
exceeding the average. It is still more satisfactory to add that the health of last 
summer was unusually good. The death-rate has not risen above its average in 
any quarter of the year, since June, in 1860. 

Marriaces.—The total number of marriages in the spring quarter of 1860, 
was nearly 44,000 ; in that of 1861, it was about 42,000; and in the same quarter 
of the present year it fell to 40,771. 


Eneianp :—Marriaces, Brrtus, and Deatus, returned in the Years 
1856-62, and in the QuarrxmrRs of those Years. 
Calendar Years, 1856-62 :—Numbers. 
| 














a 62. 61. 60. ’5Q. °58. P. BG. 
Marriages No. — 163,745 | 170,156 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 | 159,337 
Births........ a a 695,562 | 684,048 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 | 657,453 
Deaths........ xs — 435,337 | 422,721 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 | 390,506 


———$ $$ $$ 


Quarters of each Calendar Year 1856-62. 


(I.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 














Qrs. ended 62. el.) 760, 59. 58. 57. 56. 

Wael Pan of pee an Ieee 
March ........No.| 33,976 | 33,401 | 35,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 | 33,497 
Fund .Le4 , | 40,771 | 41,966 | 43,777 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 | 38,820 
Septmbr..... | — | 39,892 | 40,541 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 | 39,089 
Decmbr. .... 5,| — | 48,486 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 | 48,001 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1856-62. 


(I1.) Brrras :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. BT. 56. 
last day of — |---| _Uyjijymtie__i|c— 
March ........ No.| 182,005 | 173,170 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,430 | 169,250 
June < nea »» | 185,638 | 184,718 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 | 173,263 
Septmbr..... ,, | 172,237 | 171,500 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 | 157,462 
Decmbr. .... ;, — | 166,174 | 162,719 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 | 157,478 


(III.) Dearas:—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 69. 61. 60. 59. 58. 57. 56. 

last day of = |-——————_|———_e_i | ——_—_—— 
March ........ No.| 122,192 | 121,713 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 | 103,014 
TOBE risers. »» | 107,555 | 107,721 | 110,869 | 105,681 | 107,142 | 100,046 | 100,099 
Septmbr..... ,, | 92,225 | 100,986 | 86,312 | 104,216 | 98,142! 100,528 | 91,155 
Decmbr, .... 5 a 104,917 | 102,923 | 109,354 | 118,553 | 110,576 | 96,238 





The annual marriage-rate in the spring quarter of this year, viz., persons 
married to a hundred in the population, was 1:610. This proportion is Jower than 
any result obtained in the same season during an extended series of years, for in 
the ten years 1852-61 it fell to its lowest point, which was 1-638, in 1856; and 
the average of the whole series is 1°709. 

It will be seen that the whole of England and Wales, for the metropolis hardly 
constitutes an exception to the rule, has been affected more or less in its different 
parts by the operation of circumstances unfavourable to marriage, and that in the 
eighth division (comprising Lancashire and Cheshire) which in its present state of 
adversity will first excite attention in the observation of results that are to be 
obtained from the tables, the decrease of marriages is more striking than it is in 
any other of the groups of counties which form the eleven divisions. It may be 
remembered that a decrease of marriages in the cotton manufacturing districts in 
the first quarter of the year, was mentioned in the last Quarterly Report. 


Enetanp:—Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marrtep, Birtus, and DEatus, 
during the Years 1856-62, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Yuars, 1856-62 :—General Percentage Results. 


peeeereee 






Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 









































in thousands }| 20,341 — | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 | 19,471 | 19,257 | 19,043 
in middle of ) 
each Year.... 
Persons met 1684 | 1628 | 1°710 | 1°704 | 1-604 | 1-652 | 1-674 
ried Perct. 
De lRe te _ 3°420 | 3°457 | 3°437 | 3°504 | 3°366 | 3°443 | 3°453 
Deaths..,._ 5, — 2°2a1 | 2:164 | 2124 | 2°239)) 2°309 ) 2-180 Ve ted 
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QuarTERs of each Calendar Year, 1856-62. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | °62. | >50°%51.| *6l. | ’60. | 50. | ’58. | 57. | °56. 

last day of is EE 
March:...Per ct.) 1°360' | 1405: | 1°352 | 1-422 | 1:464 | 1-252.) 1-410! 1°414 
Jules... re 1610 | 2°709)-|. 1°676:.- 1°766 }) 1°716. | 15646 | 1°722 1) 1°638 
Septmbr. ,, — 1°616 | 1°572 | 1°614 | 1°602 | 1°570 | 1°592 | 1°626 
Decmbr. _,, — t*gor | 1°904 | 2°012 | 2°026 | 1°934 | 3°880 | 1-992 

(1I.) Brrrus :-—Percentages. 
Mean ; 6 | > , ’ ? 

Qrs. ended 62. 5O- 61, 6l. 60. 59. 58. VE 56. 

last day of ae eee ala a es aes _ 
March....Per ct.} 3°644 | 3°588 | 3°505 | 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°576 | 3°604 | 3°580 
June 2." 5, 3°666 | 3°57t | 3°687 | 3°512 | 3°588 | 3°488 | 3°555 | 3°655 
Septmbr. ,, | 3°356 | 3°285 | 3°377 | 3°267 | 3°389 | 3°204 | 3°316 | 3°276 
Decmbr. _,, — 3°23 0.) 3°264-) °3°230) 32414 | 3°205.|° 3°304: |\-3°267 

(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 
Mean % ) 3 ? 3 

Qrs. ended | 62. | 59261.) 61. 60. 59. 58. 57. 56. 

last day of awe im iat Sj ee Ot eee 
March....Per ct.| 2°447 | 2°489 | 2°463 | 2-481 | 2°515 | 2-631 | 2-298 | 2-179 
JUNE. «2.42. is 2°124 | 2°201 | 2°150 | 2°237 | 2°155 | 2°210 | 2°087 | 2°11] 
Septmbr. ,, | 1°797 | 2°020 | 1°989 | 1°718 | 2°097 | 1-997 | 2°068 | 1-896 
Decmbr. ,, — | 2atr7r | 2061 | 2°043 | 2°195 | 2-406 | 2-269 | 1-997 





In the three spring quarters of 1860-2 (ending 30th June), the marriages in 
Cheshire numbered respectively 993, 941, 917; those in Lancashire in the same 
times were 6,331, 6,126, and 5,484. By comparing the marriages in both counties, 
the number in last spring with the mean of the number in two preceding springs, 
it is found that the decrease is equal to 12°4 per cent. 

By a similar mode of comparison the next greatest decrease occurred in the 
Eastern Counties, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, where it was 9°9 percent. Sussex 
may be mentioned as an example of a single county in which there was a decrease 
of equal amount. 

The decrease in Monmouthshire and Wales was 6:4: per cent.; in Yorkshive it 
was 4°1. The Northern Counties also show a decrease, but it was less than 1 per 
cent. London stands alone in the eleven divisions as presenting an example of 
increase, but as this was only 1 per cent. in an ever-growing population, the 
marriage-rate even in the metropolis was not unusually brisk. 

The decrease in the marriages of all England was 5°2 per cent,; and it may be 
inferred from the above facts that a large portion of that class of the population 
by which families are established did not consider that their circumstances justified 
the formation of fresh alliances. Lancashire in its season of calamity has borne 
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witness to the operation of a law of prudence which has not been without its effect 
in most of the other parts of the kingdom. 

Lancashire is divided into twenty-six districts, and of these there appears to 
have been in West Derby alone a continuous increase of marriages in three June 
quarters (1860-2); the numbers in that district were 375, 484, 460. The numbers 
as returned by some of the more important districts, and showing a decrease, may 
be stated,—Liverpool, 1,058, 997, 968 ; Prescot, 137, 139, 126; Wigan, 198, 223, 
174; Bury, 226, 223,185; Salford, 161,159, 148 ; Manchester, 1,245, 1,163, 1,054 ; 
Ashton, 352, 284, 219; Oldham, 207, 238, 192; Haslingden, 167, 173, 145; Burnley, 
166, 159, 141 ; Blackburn, 346, 318, 200; Chorley, 95, 88, 67; Preston, 325, 
289, 213. 

The returns of Ashton, Blackburn, and Preston may be selected from the list as 
signal instances of the marriage-rate being depressed when hard times have fallen 
on the industry of a people. 

Brrrus.—The total number of births in the quarter that ended 30th September 
was 172,237. It showed an increase of 4,427 above the mean of two previous 
summer quarters (1860-1). The birth-rate was 3°356 per cent. of the population, 
against an average of 3°285 in ten corresponding quarters (1852-61). 

In Cheshire and Lancashire the numbers of children born in three summer 
quarters were 25,691 in 1860; 27,184 in 1861; and 27,984 in 1862. The last 
number as compared with the mean of the two previous numbers represents an 
excess of 5°9 per cent. This increase is higher than that shown by any other of 
the groups of counties distinguished as the “ Eleven Divisions.” This fact is the 
more remarkable, because it is probable that not a few of the industrial population 
had left their homes for Yorkshire and other parts in quest of work, and that com- 
paratively few persons arrived to settle in the districts of the cotton manufacture ; 
while it can be shown that in other parts where the population increases even 
more rapidly, the increase of births was less than it was in Lancashire; as, for 
example, in the Northern Division the births increased only 2°7 per cent., and in 
London less than 1 per cent. The increase which was next to that of Cheshire and 
Lancashire, and was nearly as great, occurred in the Welsh Division. 

Though London contains 300,000 more people than Lancashire, the number of 
children born in the former was less than that of the births returned by the latter. 
The respective numbers were 22,984 and 23,729. 

INCREASE OF PopULATION.—The excess of births over deaths in the last 
quarter was 80,012. The natural increase of the population was therefore at the 
rate of 870 daily. As the stream rises, part of it overflows into other regions of 
the globe. 

The number of emigrants to all parts who left ports in the United Kingdom, 
where there are emigration officers, in the three months that ended 30th September, 
was 33,240; and in this number the English emigrants may be stated approxi- 
mately as 12,866. The emigration to the Australian Colonies has much increased ; 
the English, Irish, Scotch, and others who went thither last quarter was 12,071 ; 
in either of the two previous summers they were little more than 7,000. British 
North America also drew a larger company. The number who sought the United 
States was 14,170, the number in the same quarter of 1860 having been 21,104, 
and in that of the following year 6,348. Of the 12,866 English who emigrated 
about 5,255 went to the United States, and 6,536 to the Australian colonies. 

PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PAUPERISM.—The average price of consols was 
932; it has been above 93 in the four quarters that have elapsed since September of. 
last year. Wheat (the average price 56s. 10d. per quarter) was dearer than in the 
same period of last year, when the price was 52s. ld. The average of the highest 
and lowest prices of beef at Leadenhall and Newgate was 54d. per lb.; and of 
mutton 63d. Best potatoes were 115s. per ton; they were dearer than they had 
been at the same time last year. 

The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich was 58°°7, which is 1°°3 below 
the average of the same three months in twenty-one years. The coldness of the 
season would have ranged still higher in meteorological notation, but that warmer 
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weather in the latter half of September modified the final result. My. Glaisher 
writes (see Appendix which contains observations made at numerous stations) that 
** the cold weather which set in on the 9th June, continued with trifling exceptions 
till the 12th September. Within this long period of ninety-six days there were 
only twelve days on which the temperature reached or exceeded its average value.” 
During the last eighteen days of September the weather was warm. The mean 
temperature of July was lower than that of the same month in any year since 
1841, with the exception of 1860. The mean temperature of August was lower 
than that of the same month in any year since 1845, with the exception of 1860. 
The mean temperature of September was nearly one degree above the average. 
The atmosphere was humid throughout the summer. The fall of rain was 6°°3 inches, 
the half of which was in August; but though the last-mentioned month was wet, 
the total fall in the quarter was not excessive. 

Much rain fell in the northern counties; as much as six inches in August at 
Alnwick and North Shields. At Manchester the fall in the three months was 
almost 12 inches. In some of the reports of registrars in Lancashire the weather 
is stated to have been mild, and conducive to health. 

The returns of the Poor Law Commissioners are heavy for the summer quarter. 
The increase of pauperism is seen in the following statement, which shows the 
quarterly average of poor persons relieved on the last day of each week :— 


Quarter ending 30th September, 1860; In-door, 101,680; Out-door, 667,680. 
9 1861; 9, 412,932 i9 693,649. 
9 ” 1862; 9 119,592; ” 789,914. 


THe MorrTaLity, AND THE STATE OF THE PuBLIC HxeAattH.—tThe total 
number of deaths in the three months that ended 30th September was 92,225. In 
the same quarter of 1860, it did not much exceed 86,000; in that of 1861 it was 
about 101,000. The cold summer of this year was less healthy than the still 
colder summer of 1860 ; but it was healthier than the warmer summer of last year. 
A cold winter makes frequent funerals ; it cuts off quickly the old and infirm ; but 
it may be admitted amongst ascertained facts that a cold swnmer with rain enough 
to wash and sweeten the earth and air is favourable to health, and especially to the 
health of children. The weather which the farmer most desires for his harvest 
operations is not the most salubrious for the people who are to be afterwards fed 
with his produce. It is the business of sanitary science to assist in reconciling 
these separate interests. 

The annual rate of mortality in the quarter was 1°797 per cent. of the popula- 
tion against an average derived from ten summers (1852-61) of 2-020 per cent. 
In these ten summers there is but a single example of so low a death-rate, viz., 
that furnished by 1860, which was 1°718. Even in summer which is the healthiest 
season of the year, the mortality of all England is seldom so low as 19 per cent. 

But the country districts apart from the towns testify as usual to the benefit 
which they derive from “country air,” for their rate of mortality was 1-586 (the 
average being 1747); whilst in urban populations it was 2°011 (the average 
being 2°328). The causes, meteorological or of whatever kind they may have 
been, which exerted a wholesome influence on the population generally, saved in 
the country, in every 10,000 persons, sixteen lives, which would have been lost ina 
season when the mortality was near its average ; and in the towns the saving was. 
double that amount, namely thirty-two lives in an equal number (10,000) of the 
population. The remark is obvious enough, but it may be excused because it is in 
accordance with the facts stated, that if there is dirt to be removed by water, or 
miasms to be checked by cold, the part where such nuisances most abound will be 
most benefited by the destruction or removal of them. 

Though the rate of mortality of town districts in the aggregate was 2°01 per 
cent., in many towns it was much higher. To take a few instances: in London it 
was 2°09; in Liverpool, 3°12; in Manchester, 2:40 ; in Sheffield, 2°4'7 ; in Leeds 
2°75; and in Rotherham, 2°76. 
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The mortality of the North-western counties (Lancashire and Cheshire), which 
is always high, was last quarter not quite so high as that of London, and it was 
not much higher than that of Yorkshire. In the last-mentioned division the 
death-rate was 1:98 per cent.; in Lancashire and Cheshire 2°02; in London 
2°09. The Northern counties (Northumberland, Durham, &c.) show a rate of 
mortality in the quarter of 1°84. These four divisions are distinguished from the 
remaining seven divisions by the higher death-rates that prevailed in them. In 
the South-western counties (Cornwall, Somersetshire, &c.) the population enjoyed 
the greatest health, for the death-rate did not exceed 1°54; and in the South- 
eastern (Surrey, Kent, Sussex, &c.) it was almost equally low. The following 
districts in the North-western counties exhibited a continuous imerease in the 
number of deaths in three September quarters :— 





1860. 1861. 1862. 
ib ge een en eR eee Pe 144 1d 192 
Kareat BOUg GOR i ..<isacsscvesiesinscies 225 262 300 
Wirral and Birkenhead ............ 281 od 393 
AAG EP POO! 5; G.sccceraencrtn ee 1,680 2,038 2,116 
Wiest, Mea cal eck. 923 1,222 1,322 
CANES, Soo nccs escasnatiesannseetiiness 68 86 100 
en gaan, MNT ie * 147 212 218 
Ulverst@ine 2.x dw enne 137 149 177 





The excess in Liverpool was caused by diarrhcea and scarlatina ; and it cannot 
be doubted that if those and other diseases of children, or fever, broke out in the 
more distressed districts where families who had lived apart now crowd in the 
same house, the mortality would be great. The following are certain of the districts 
where there has been a decrease of deaths in the last September quarter :— 








1860. . 1861. 1862. 
UN Leh ars alice sae each et 452 495 433 
BOG O ios Soeosdapsttiw ae 624 836 575 
OT Vira carts cciuinsiaardnanatagirng 461 556 453 
CO OVIGOY ia. usccsicavacteno Wuraenied 716 1,000 880 
Mia GROMIEE 6 oes ax sncicscnzecee 1,563 1,970 1,475 
FAS CR ae te ee MEU a 638 818 635 
CGEM = i ectacensss isseutee ccun 542 666 ay 601 
PROGHORIS <7 occa seanvtetccrencstarse 431 482 353 
WARSI Oa ccc onesceyiuncsess 341 387 296 
POPAISy: > Nth scores 339 448 327 
Blackburn (2 s..canades 562 687 526 
Preston cit. dues ee 549 731 603 





A few of the Registrars witnessing a reduction of the mortality with the distress. 
that prevailed in their districts at the same time have been tempted to speculate 
on the facts, and as those officers in the course of their duties are in frequent 
communication with the labouring classes their opinions may be quoted. The 
Registrar of Wigan states that more freedom to breathe the fresh air, inability to 
indulge in spirituous liquors, and better nursing of children, are believed to have 
improved the public health. The Registrar of Little Bolton holds that the decrease 
of deaths is mainly due to a greater amount of domestic superintendence. The 
Registrar of Hulme thinks that the even temperature of the weather and increased 
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attention paid to young children have caused the decrease. The Registrar of 
Knott Lanes (Ashton) attributes the result to absence of epidemics, mildness of the 
weather, out-door exercise, maternal care; also to parish relief and charitable 
contributions, by means of which food has been obtained not sufficient for health, 
but enough to mitigate distress and prevent hitherto an increase of mortality. The 
Registrar of Preston sub-district also refers to the good effect of fresh air, nursing, 
and mildness of the weather, and he adds: “In the weeks ending August 2nd, 9th, 
16th, 23rd, and 30th, I registered 30, 25, 29, 24, and 87 deaths, but in the corres- 
ponding weeks of 1861, when the work was more plentiful and people in better 
circumstances they were 50, 40, 50, 42, and 57. The peaceful and dignified 
conduct of the operatives entitles them to the warmest sympathy and support of all 
classes.” The Registrar of Ancoats (Manchester) is convinced that the low rate of 
mortality in his sub-district was due to the coldness of the summer, in eonseqauce 
of which diarrhoea did not prevail. 

It has been recently asked whether starvation is good for the health, and 
attempts have been made with indifferent success to solve a difficulty which has 
not arisen. Nobody will seriously contend that inadequate supplies of food are 
conducive to health ; it is too well known that famine has often slain its thousands ; 
but it is right at the present time to guard against deductions from the returns 
of mortality which they do not justify. It has been assumed as obvious that if the 
death-rate in the distressed districts does not exceed or falls below that which has 
prevailed in times of prosperity, the relief obtained by the unemployed from public 
and private sources has sufficed to maintain them in health. The allowances may 
or may not have been sufficient in amount, but the returns of mortality furnish no 
evidence of the fact; they only show that extreme consequences of famine have 
not yet been manifested. Recreation in the open air, moderation in meat and 
drink, and the due administration of domestic offices are bencficial to health, but 
if they have been compensation for the loss of wages the tables above quoted are 
silent on the point. These tables prove that under circumstances favourable to 
human life the mortality in England was reduced last quarter, and that.the districts 
of the cotton manufacture were not prevented by the distress from participating in 
the benefit ; they cannot show that if Lancashire had been prosperous the health 
of its people would not have been still better and a further reduction of mortality 
obtained. It is matter not of speculation but fact that winter approaches, and that 
the cold of winter swells the bills of mortality by attacking the old, the young, and 
the infirm of middle age, and it needs not the gift of prophecy to predict that if 
cold and want, prolonged and embittered, attack a population with combined force, 
it must fall as if under an armed host. To avert or mitigate such a result, food, 
clothing, bedding, and firing must be dispensed by a public or private charity that 
can rise to the greatness of the occasion. 
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Marrtaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th June, 1862-60; and 
Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th September, 1862-60. 








i Q 3 4, 5 og 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th June. 
Gingiand’ and Wales in 1861. 
neland an ales. 
Acres. No. No No No 


ENGLD. & WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 [20,066,224 40,771 41,966 435777 


; 
; 





Fo: MORO tries cees casoaasss 77,997 | 2,803,989 | 7,198 | 6,897 | 7,349 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,66] 35324 3,436 3,442 
111. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,497 1,989 1,976 2,139 
EY SE UGSUEE MD ocinerensresep bane: 3,214,099 | 1,142,580 1,548 1,677 1,726 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 35519 3,651 3,803 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568] 4,944 5,127 5,347 
vit. North Midland ....... 3,540,797 | 1,288,928] 2,645 235771 2,908 

vit. North-Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540] 6,401 7,067 7,324 
mx. Vopishire: anccuc..2 3,654,636 | 2,015,541] 4,161 4,127 4,534 
ax. DNOKEGER . ccssehepdenonet 3,492,322 8 1, 151,3724 259588 2,726 2,494 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 | 2,454 2,011 pay iW | 

















7 8 9 10 11 12) 258 
Bir THs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 80th September. 30th September. 
f old t d Wal ° 

Set a 62. 61. 60. | ’62. | 761. | 60. 
No. Bion | Galler af chip ligt |e aun ee 

Eneup. & WALES.... Totals| 172,237 | 171,500 | 164,121 | 92,225 |100,986| 86,312 
q, LORd6S ccc corn 22,984 | 23,126 | 22,407 | 15,133 | 14,932 | 12,936 
11. South-Eastern ........ 13,992 | 14,336 | 13,453 7,368 | 8,395| 6,938 
11. South Midland ........ 10,399 | 10,547 | 10,110 5,261 | 6,235 6,308 
PVs SMaRPSP i scctasibet me cegnee 8,964 9,013 8,514 4,706 |} 5,857] 4,563 
v. South-Western ........) 14,165 | 14,386 | 13,474 | 7,142] 7,612] 7,050 
vi. West Midland ........ 21,472 | 21,525 | 20,754 | 10,619 | 11,416! 9,645 
vit. North Midland ........ ri, 068) 141,080.49, 10,777 6,332 |> 6,529. 5,498 
vitt. North-Western ........ 24,984. | 27,184 | 25,691, 4.15,302 | 17,316.) 13,954 
rx. Yorkshire: 4:44, cian 18,847 | 18,635 | 17,737 | 10,228 | 10,901 | 9,797 
KX. Northern’ scciswaeretennss 11,031 | 10,982 | 10,505 5,470 | 6,107 | 5,149 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 11,254 | 10,686 | 10,699 5,564] 5,686] 5,501 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1862. 
By JAMES GLAISHER, HsqQ., I’.R.S., de., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The cold weather which set in on the 9th of June, continued with but few and 
trifling exceptions till the 12th of September ; the average daily deficiency of tem- 
perature during these 96 days, was 24°. Within this long period there were 
12 days only on which the temperature of the air reached or exceeded its average 
value ; and the excess above the average, on the very few days so distinguished, 
was generally less than 3°; and on one day only, viz., the 8th of September, it 
was as large as 5°. Within this period of 96 days, rain fell on 40 days, to the 
amount of 7 inches. The wind blew from the north or a compound of the north 
on 26 days, from the S.W. on 35 days, the west on 28 days, south 3 days, and 
from the S.E. and E. 4 days. From the 13th of September the weather was warm, 
and for the 18 days ending the 30th of September, the average daily excess over 
their averages, was 23°. 


The mean temperature of the air in July was 59°1, being 1°°8 lower than in 
1861, and lower than in any July to 1841, with the exception of that of 1860, 
which was 57°°6. , 


The mean temperature of August was 59°5, being 33° lower than in 1861, and 
lower than all back to 1845, with the exception of 1860, which was 57 3°, 


The mean temperature of September was 57°°7, being 0°°6 warmer than in 
1861, and 4°°3 warmer than in 1860. 


The mean high day temperature of the air was 2°°9 in defect in July, 1°-9 
in defect in August, and 0°1 in excess in September as compared with the averages 
of the preceding 21 years. 


The mean low night temperature of the air was 2°4 in defect in July, 2°-0 in 
defect in August, and 1°-2 in excess in September. 


Therefore both the days and nights in July and August were cold, and in 
September the nights were warm, the days being of their average warmth only. 


The mean temperature of the air was 2°-7 in defect in July, 1°.9 in defect in 
August, and 0°-8 in excess in September. 


The mean temperature of the dew point was 1°-5 in defect in July, 0°-6 in 
defect in August, and 1°4 in excess in September. 


The degree of humidity was at all times above its average value. Although 
there was less water present in the air in the months of July and August, the 
relative humidity was greater than usual owing to the low temperature of these 
two months. 


The pressure of the atmosphere in each month was very nearly of its average 
value. 
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The fall of rain in July was 1:7 inch, in August 3°0 inches, and in September 
16 inch, the total fall for the quarter was 6°3 inches, being 1°2 inch below the 
average of the preceding 43 years. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
August, constituting the three summer months, was 58°°9, being 0°:4 below the 
average of the preceding 91 years. 
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: Weight 
Elastic 
Force cad ee 
of ; 
Cubic Foot 
Vapour. eye 
Water 
Diff. Diff. 
of the from from 
Thames] Mean. be hee Mean. — of 
21 : 
Years Years. 
° Tn. Th. Gr. Gr. 
61°5 °304 |—-0231 4°5 |—O°l1 
63°7 410 |--"012— 4°6 |—O°1 
62-0 *400 |—"O007} 4:5 0.0 


Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 


Number of Nights 











—— ji << | J | —__ —— J | | | ES CO SS 


‘ wie Dew Air— 
Air, Eivaporavion Point. Daily Range. 
1862. 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from ee 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- ver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of 
91 Q1 21 Q1 PA 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years 
fo} ie} , ° fe) fe) ie} 1} Le} (eo) 
Sully sce 59°L | —2°3| —2°7 f 55°6 | —1°9F 52°4 | —1°5f 20°0 | —0°5 
Aug, eccres 59°5 =—1°1 —1°9 56°3 —1°3 53.°5 —0°6 19°5 +0°1 
SED: ceneee 57°7 | +1°4) 40°8 § 55°0 | +1°1] 52°5 | 41°49 17-5 | —1°1 
Mean......| 58°7 | —0°7} —1°3 § 55°6 | —0°7] 52°8 | —0-2] 19°0 | —O0°5 
Degree Reading Weight of a 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Daily 
_{| Hor- 
1862. | zontal 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- 
Months. from from from from ment 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver-{ of the 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of{ Air, 
21 Q Q 46 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 

: “In. | tm. | Gr. | Gre) Ens:| Gee | Rlles, 
July ...... 78 + 2 $29°762|—-03837 531 | + 3 17 |—L:‘O8 261 
JANI O: See 81 + 4 §29°785|—006% 530] +2 3:°0/+0°6§ 199 
Sepiue-cee- 83 + 2 9$29°859/+°086) 534 O07 1°6)-—0°8} 172 

Sum ; Sum } Mean 
Mean......| 8l + 3 $29°802/—"001} 5382 | + 2 6°3 | —1°2 210 





at wae Low- | High- 
j est est 
es | Be- Read- | Read- 
or | tween ing | ing 
below} 30° A bov ©] _ ot at 
30°. | and Night.| Night, 
40°, 
(2) ie) 
0 2 29 | 37°5 | 52°7 
0 1 | 30 | 39-7 | 56-1 
0 6 24 | 32°0 | 55°0 
Sum | Sum | Sum jLowest! Highst 
0 9 83 [82:0 | 56°1 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies abovs the average. 





At Guernsey, barley and rye were cut on 26th of July, wheat on the 30th; the 
harvest was finished by the end of August. 


At Worthing, wheat was cut on 27th of July; the harvest became very general — 
by the 4th of August ; the grain was all housed by the end of the month. Altitude 
in this neighbourhood seems to influence the crops very much. Corn is now grown 
on the downs, 700 feet above the sea level. 


At Belvoir, wheat cutting commenced in the second week in August, the crop 
is rather a light one, the ears being imperfectly filled; oats are more promising ; 
the hay crop was well got in, the quality never better, and a good medium crop in 
bulk ; stock generally healthy ; orchard fruit variable ; potatoes much affected by 


disease. 
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Enatann.—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1862. 
































a 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 
é Mean | Mean 
pee of ah & elon. ee Monthly Daily abe Mean 
NAMES ir |Reading| Reading| of Tem- 'em~ 
Dry Air 8 ss Range | Range ; Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the | perature of of | Perederel of ty. 
SrA TIONS tothe |Thermo-|Thermo-) in the Ofrihe Poca 
Level of | acter, | meter. \@aarterf. | St ir aS 
| the Sea. perature.|perature. 7 
in. ° ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey vic..c000es 29584 | 71°0) 49°0.) 22°01 19"°0 |) 8°7-157°S 1 87 
Pix ClEE 255 Biivetans 29-580 } 74-2 | 44°0 | 30°2 | 27°6 | 14:3) 58-2 f sl 
Werte occsccaken 29°589 | 70°0 | 48°0 | 22°0 | 20°0 | 9°1 | 60°1 79 
Barnstaple............ 29.5917) 75:1.) 42°2 | 39-918 29°64.) 137 | 58-35 B4 
Royal Observatory | 29°582 | 79°9 | 39°2 | 40°7 | 34°7 | 19°0 | 58°8 | 81 
Boystonscsicac.s.. + -29°572 | 80°0 | 44-3-|-38°7 9 3362. 1-193 $5776) | 98 
Lampeter ............ 29°573 | 75°0 | 33°4 | 41°6 | 38°2 | 19°8 | 55°8 | 84 
DNORWICH Fie .c.casseses 29 °587 | 74°5 | 43°0 | 31°5 | 28°5 | 14°6 | 58°4 | 82 
ib 2) ee ere 29°577 | 75°0 | 36°0 | 39°0 1-30°7 | 15°0 1°59°3 | .79 
Liverpool ...........: 29-579 |. 69:8 1 47°6 | 22°2 £18 °6.| -.9°7 | 57-7 74 
Wakefield ............ i295 76.) 27 °% | 3429 | 43°25 3653.1. ES2 1. 5629. (Aes 
CCUM of iccecuchensaexe 29565" | 73°01 38-0 | SR O01 28°7 pase Y | Sor6 ee? 
Stonyhurst............ 29°565 | 70°9 | 40°3 | 30°6 | 27-0 | 14°5 | 55°5 | 83 
Scarborough ........ 29°569 | 70°0 | 45°0 | 25°0 | 21°0 | 8.9 | 54°35 | 93 
Harrogate ............ 29°558 | 72°0 | 41°0 | 31°0 | 26°6 | 14°4 | 55:0 | 82 
North Shields ....} 29°557 | 72°0 | 39°6 | 32°4 | 26°1 | 12°2 | 54°3 | 84 
10 alk 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Namus | Mean 
o¥ Ntéau Relative Proportion of psig 4 De ‘i ; 
S Ss. HMateO Is tka Ne wee Cre a ae Oh aye he 
TATION See mh . a Cloud. nee collected. 
in. 
Guernsey ............ 1°4 9 5) 4° 10m) ops? 34 4-3 
ES rn oe Ls} 8 3 Sire de 6°6 54 6°7 
ES a oe — 4 5 8 | 14 — 42 4°9 
Barnstaple ............ 1:4 5 5 104) 11 4°5 50 10°6 
RoyalObservatory| — 5 5 St Tae PS 48 6s 
Royston.............+ —~ 8 4 6 | 13 6°3 42 6°2 
Bampeter® o.....0i00: 0°6 2 7 12 | "10 "2 32 9°4 
Norwich.......s0006+ ~- 7 6 9 9 — 33 6°0 
BICEDS, ~ ceavip ede savi se — pa | apes ees 3 ite — 43 a7 
Liverpool ............ E:2 aed Es Niklas alia Se Aan 7h 39 8 +1 
Wakefield ............ £6 7 7 7 9 6°9 48 7°3 
WCCO (62 osas cnschn3 1°6 6 5 10 | 10 7°6 44 52 
Stonyhurst............ 0°5 7 7 BS ay 56 14:0. 
Scarborough ........ 3°0 9) 8 10 8 _ — 7 Beds 
Harrogate ............ 0°8 7 6 6 Osten 326 45 8 °6 
North Shields 1°9 8 5D G42 6°0 51 9°0 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1862-61-60.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdot 


Quarterly Returns. 


\ 


[ Dec. 


according tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ho-dus 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 





Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), 

















First Six Months. 


























Imported from, and Exported to, 1862. 1861. 1860. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 
(The unit 000’s are omitted.) pee : ree ad a ees pei 
I.—-Forr1gn CounrRigEs: £ x x 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, k oy 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland \ 497733 1,673, | 4,718, | 2,137, 
Central Europe ; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium \ 10,231, | 9,475, | 10,809, | 9,795, 
Westera Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain +| 12,667, | 7,152, | 12,676, | 6,240, 


(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 0.0000... 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, eae sake 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta : ; 
Levant ; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 


Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 745%) 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, ie 

Algeria. and Moaragccds ....dccdseises theca rdcch c 
Western Alriea )..i5. dius atone eeenk 648, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, —_— 

and Kooria Mooria Islands .0.0.00.......ccccceceee 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] cas 

pines; other Islameds acc whilcsecsshion i 71s 
Outfit Sea Eas 5 oeaudcab ius. snsicussnetoece dh tae: —_ 
China, including Hong BOIS wa sescis es -osarmce, 4,136, 
United States of America .......cccccccceceeee: 11,22, 
Mexico and Central America ........00.00ssdeessenaees 461, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti .......0....cccc. 1,865, 
South America (Northern), New i Sa 

Venezuela, and Ecuador ..........ccce..00.+000000. 49% 


3 (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, Le 
Chili, and Patagonia........ aa 
e (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 


and Buenos Aygres............ 


Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 


j 


Total.—Foreign Countries .......0. 65,191, 
II.—Bririsu Possessions: 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 10,314, 


Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria 2h S By 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 


14, 










35229, 





33232, 








2,787, 






6,452, 






101, 
474, 


204, 
419; 














ol, 


-—— 















5,526, 







6,450, 5563, 
271, 2455 
1,287, 1,426, 






297; 







25435) 








2,022, 














5s 24 


ff 


39,384, | 82,997, | 41,980, |76,024, 


— = ee 




















































7,909, 422 8,628,.1. 75382, 
3,907, |°2,462, | 3,767 5A duet, 
1,199, 799; | 15070, fUrj620, 
1,475, 1,050, 1,698, 697, 
1,629, | 2,577, | 1,249, | 2,758, 
949, 494, O71, 960, 
207, 84, 165, 66, 
256, B,567, 289,. |. 1,087, 
380, 22% 326, 24.2, 


17,931, 





16,082, | 18,163, 116,438, 





—eee—e————— | Oe ee 


9? bie] 6 
2 ac eo: an eee ee 704, 
British North, Amieriee seco cuntunsstse eid cxastnnton 1830, 
»»  W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana& Honduras 24378, 
Cape and Natal cctrssdesteariboante ddiiaacta wsdtg saclvnn 592, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 61, 
WEL DUTACIUS: . .,«2vs«0hsesah Nusd quake cad arte taeeed eee etes 809, 
Channel Tlauds, »........ lated ikeedhok bate 3455 
Total.— British Possessions............ 2OF1O3, 
General Total................ £) 85,384, 











57,315, | 99,079, | 60,143, |92,462, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)—First Hight Months (January — August), 
1862-61-60-59-58.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 

Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Eight Months.) (000’s omitted.) 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1862. 


1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Mattis.—Tewtile. Cotton Wool ....| 21,655, | 30,809, | 28,941, || 24,039, | 22,291, 


Wool (Sheep’s)..| 7,333,| 6,455,| 7,797, 6,981, | 5,600, 























GAVE ue heWaeas aie oe 9,764, | 5,428,| 6,243, || 6,965, | 3,564, 

Blaxl ahatidendien 2,664,; 1,474,| 2,256, 2,145, | 1,465, 

BIGHODY cc ctscecccaesis B,336; 909, 835, 1372, 876, 

Badizot sch. dsesiens 2151, 1 1,993y.}: © 1,893, 1,602, | 1,380, 

345903, | 47,068, | 47,965, || 43104, | 35,176, 

es e Various. — Hidé8. ..15...4.000008 em 1,404, | 2,085, 1,884, | 1,272, 
Os: Ai iaeecaed mi64y| 2,931 1 252095 1,917, | 1,961, 

1 Ce ee ae 2,807,| 2,106,| 2,460, || 2,215,| 2,139, 

Rallow escccserives 995,| 1,174,] 1,586, 1,150, 1,087, 

PBEM, crastieiek 4,908, | 5,214, | 4,513,|| 3,826,| 2,523" 


———_— | | | | 


12,665, | 11,3355 | 12,908, || 10,992, | 8,982, 


” ”? Agrelil. GUANO 5, ccnaesisvacs 518, 1,395, 923, 1,545, 2,976, 
SC: one ae 1,413, 1,679, 1,850, 615, 1,027, 


EO Gts | 3207451) 257735 2,160, | 4,003, 




















TROLTOAESEC., F RODU CEs L C8) 0 cfone.ocsnoesom 6,652, |) 4,219, | 5,081, 3,745, | o,00T, 
COMCO Sisk ead 2,370, | 1.4935, 1,428, L073, | 1,221, 

Sugar & Molasses} 8,892,| 9,487, 9,005, 8,189, 8,326, 

POWRCC . c.csctcnes 673% GAS, 463, 420, 696, 

RICEs geseessesvedsece 1,266, | 1,024. 473, 284,] 1,108, 

PY WitS pote scsshedesss 185, 304, 320, 167, 184, 

WS coc csathes nope 2,468, | 2,829,| 3,096, £582.) AySok, 

Spirits ...... bes 1,078,/ 1,084,) 1,420, 1,279, 754, 

24593, | 21s2OT 21,2865 || FO740,.|, 16,981, 

LE ee ERT Grain and Meal..| 23,233, | 24,693, | 15,819, |; 12,118, | 14,066, 
Provisions weclolieete 5,090, 4,404, 3,693, 2,044, 2,184, 

3353235 29,097, | 19,512, E43, 162, 16,250, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ Pe Ov | mee 9 SP) We tL Gy Seay 1,810, 


ToTAL ENUMERATED IMPORTS.,..|102,684, 114,588, 106,894, || 89,292, | 83,202, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 25,671, | 28,647, | 26,723, || 22,323, | 20,800, 


POTAT EMPOR LS cx siescccheticestua deers 128,355 143,235) E3 3,017, U1, 01S, |104,002, 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Nine Months (January—September), 
1862-61-60-59-58.— Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Britisu and Irtsn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Nine Months) (Unit 000’s omitted.) 
British Propucs, &c., ExXporrenD. 


1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. 


rue eS 


£ 

Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 24,769, | 28,683, || 30,947, | 28,957, | 24,212, 
RISES 1, Ee Bi297y 1. Tehddy ||, lod7 8, | 30,86954~ 7,000, 

Woollen Manufactures} 9,698,| 8,009, 9,463, | 9,251,| 7,278, 

big ON AM an cot 2;753,} 2,656, || 2,893, | 2,008, 2.0073 

Silk Manufactures ...| 1,547,/ 1,593, || 1,607,| 1,627,| 1,362, 

ee (ee oe 25A, 214, 205, 157, 140, 

Linen Manufactures...) 3,666, | 2,942, || 3,466,| 3,456,| 3,000, 

” bf: es eee 1,353) LF: 3,169, 15176; 1,261, 


495337) | 52361, || 57,328, | 53,601, | 46,359, 








6 Sewed. . Apparel ..cicckedcccsen, 1,609,| 1,462, 1,528, | 1,540,| 1,359, 
Haberdy. and Milnry.| 2,689,| 2,630, || 3,113,| 3,332,| 2,620, 


4,298, | 4:092, || 4,641,1] 4:872,| 3,979s 




















NEGP AGS kiciccnsensy, ELBPOWARE A vicintanccdeancs 2,391, 2,496, 2,768, | 2,835, | 2,372; 
Machinery erovsvcevceccees 2,967, 3,120; 2,644, 2,739 24235 
Deni. Sk tae ea 8,364,| 7,909, || 9,229,| 9,813,| 8,817, 
Copper and Brass........ 21am 1,743, 2.283, | 1,927, |- 2,068; 
Lead and, Pi -......:::.. 2,130, 1,359, 2,006, 2,045, 1,/10: 


Coals and Culm .,..,.... 2,892, | 2,745. 9.534, | 2,082, 1° 92,4375 








20,869, | 195372, || 21,465, | 21,941, | 20,122, 





Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass 135356; L i202, 2, 8085 1,438, i305 




















Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale ............ 1,124,{ 1,105, 1,571, | .1,63754-- Gaee 

Better nate eckisne 262, 379, 465, 512, 382, 

Cee Pk Baa ickae. cx 84, 95, 82, 94, 62, 

Camilleri) cssessagecsesoe 169, 215, 184, 136, 126, 

Salt atid Oeics eineenecevoeetocgoues 248, 297; 27, 200, 240, 

REPTILES) fos sbekodtsnecgeate od 368, 332, 230, 193; 158, 

an eee a 682, 436, 753, 784, 587, 

2,940,] 29859) || 3,562,| 32560,} 3,002, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed............ 296, 330, 364, 343, 284,38 
Parniture i. cicero. 183, 179, 166, 171, 194, — 
Leather Manufactures} 1,859, 1,545, 1,626, 1,441, 1,505, 

SOAP ii raid. ondtomieter stony 174, 170, 193, 158, 160, 
Plate and Watches .... 368, 331, 396, 359, 333, — 
Stationery.......c.ccce0 199, 494, 572, 630, 581, 
3,064, 31949 39317; 3,102, 330573 ; 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ............ 6,181, | 31309, 2961, | 25605) 255755 
Unenumerated Artigles cicisssmmacsimaages ByO2dy | 794015 6,865, | 659635} 59139 
Toran EXPORTS ciisiccosaos 93,672, | 931795; ||101,724, | 98,037, | 86,310, 3 
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SHIPPING,.—Foreren Trape.—(United Kingdom.)—First Nine Months (January 
— September), 1862-61-60-59. — Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 















(First Nine Months.) 


ENTERED :— 








Vessels belonging to— 


CET: ae ee ee ae 

















POOR oer ssh ovcaducen es 714 114, 
NOP WAG. Fa 506s ho cbeccesnees 23160 25278 433, 
CI ooo oes hs snsgncenons 1,915 1,821 | 176, 192, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. ow aS 25779 + 637, 589, 
Holland and Belgium... 1,279 1,184.) 162, 173, 
BROMO cess teccceshsuces miei. 1,418 1,344] 107, 156, 
Spain and Portugal........ 295 354 84, 72; 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 611 724.1 198, 131, 
United States... 975 1,572 {1,342, 849, 
All other States ............ hl IO 5, 










re OO OO | 


DEPAS 3 Bicbied satin 
















Totals Entered |28, 555 |7,673, 27,072 | 6,765, 
CLEARED:— 
BOSSI EOF cen canste edocs 308 80, 
WCRI nci6.cxud-scdeusss,. Gi) LEZ; 
LE ane 1,535 1,256. 228, a7 
TE Ti a ee ae 25347 2,613 | 251, 218, 
<2 3,651 | 666, 691, 


















Holland and Belgium .... 1,493 | 237, 
2,858 | 303, 
271 125 
806] 232, 
1,150 |1,091, 
4, 


220, 
307, 
67, 
184, 
859, 
9, 


1,743 
3,768 
300 


BONES A ics te idesvavics 
Spain and Portugal ....... 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 





eee ee re 






12 





Peewee etnnes 

















4,895, 








43929, 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION 


Quarterly Returns.—July, Aug., Sept., 1862. 


[ Dec. 


AnD SPECIE. — ImportTED AND 


Exporrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Nine Months (January—September), 1862-61-60. 
(000’s at unit end omitted.) 





1862. 
(First Nine Months.) 
Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ 
Australia 4.28 b.cicc 4,650, — 
So. Amca. and W. 

ee ae eo aes 
United States and 

CaN ih. ei edatcain oree oe 

12,712, | 4,689; 
Pre anGO cio Wes cessqpiavntens 89, 983, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. ' . 

Saielet s45..0.: ate |. 21138 
Prtgl., Spain, and 

OPE Baie cade ss ate 
Mita., Trky., and 

Bley t Scenes ie ge 
CRIN dieSencteed — — 
West Coast of Africa 80, as 
All other Countries....| 1,075,” 69, 

Totals Imported | 14,389, 756335 

Exported to :— 

PeanCen he dscttsares 3,900, 515, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 

& Bases Vouk ie 50's 
Prtgl., Spain, and 

ey eg Reed 2 sin 7 

5,927, oper. 
Ind. and China (via -: 

BE SVE) eacccduseae oe 655349 
Danish West Indies.... — —_ 
United States ............ 36, rie 
South Africa ............ —_ —_ 
Ma aritias..csaceccns ances — — 
Bimal ......achmomteee 227, 19; 
All other Countries....| 5,010, 1,024, 

Totals Exported | 11,201, 8,601, 
Excess of Imports ....| 3,188, — 
co Exports ... — 1,018 


1861. 

Gold. | Silver. Silver. 
£ £ EA 
4,889, — I, 
1,139; 4,118, 357835 

28, 26; 796, 
6,056, 4,144, > 45580, 
2471, 466, 1,864, 

703, 456, 922, 
iB fe 120, 21°95 

42, obs 18, 

12% 2) 4 

559, 315 20, 
9,921, | 5,223, 76255 
964, 908, 433, 
14, FOL, 469, 
674, 35 I, 
1,652; 1,602, 903, 
581, | 6,708 6,767, 

35, 33, 235 
'f 037, 48, a 

85, — — 

18, 119, 120, 

749, 80, 34) 
10,157, 7,602, 7,849, 
236, 9379» 2249 
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REVENUE.—(UniTEep Kinepom.)—30TH Sept., 1862-61-60-59. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 307TH Srrt., 1862-61-60-59. 


[Unit 000’s omitted.] 





QUARTERS, 1862. Corresponding Quarters. 
1862. 1861. Boo ee ane Vea Se 





ended 30th Sept. 1860. 1859. 
Es) £ £ Es 

Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 

CUSTOMS circcsscccececseases 6,201, | 5,982, 5,888, | 6,576, 
iO CS See 3,604, | 4,221, 5,089, | 5,549, 
Stamps 5. cle 2,180, (fF 2,013, 2053," | lar; 
NBAIES 5 évcaceseatecssiseinnre 166, 160, — big 166, 146, 
Ost ORC hcecccnasskes 895, 870, —- 26, 800, 780, 
13,046, | 13,246, 617, 417, | 13,996, | 14,988, 
Property Tax. ............ 974, o9%, ve — 2,281, | 1,874, 
14,020, | 14,237, 634, ALT; 16,277, | 16,862, 
Crown Lands ............ 67, 66, — det rh 65, 62, 
Miscellaneous ............ 514, 298, = 216, 316, 340, 
Totals...sc.<«: 14,601, | 14,601, 634, 634, | 16,658, | 17,264, 

SS eee 


Net Decr. £249 














YEARS 1862. Corresponding Years. 
: 1862. 6. i= 
ended 30th Sept. Less. More. 1860. 1859. 
£ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Milas. Mins. 
Customs: ei eliescctgees 23,863, | 23,488, — 375, | 23,396, | 24,809, 
POISE leds wis ondaguactvccsia? 17,430, | 18,624, |} 1,194, — 20,070, | 18,685, 
SEATEPS. acsclcovsasnsvesseore 8,825, ] 8,426; = 399, 8,267, | 7,988, 
BARR  iseeaestssanes acon 3,160, | 3,130, — 305 3,257, | 3,190, 
Post Office ..........0+ 3,560, | 3,470, || — 90, | 3,370, | 3,255, 
56,838, | 57,138, || 1,194, | 894, | 58,360, | 57,927, 
Property Tax ............ LO5 325. (nb by bates 601, — 10,310, 5,686, 
67,370, | 68,271, |) L.79u, 894, | 68,670, | 63,613, 
Crown Lands ............ 2.96, 292, —_ ‘A; 290, 282, 
Miscellaneous ............ 2,019, 1,243, — GIG On 1,850, 2,096, 
OCIS: sisvioss 69,685, | 69,806, || 1,795, | 1,674, | 70,810, | 65,991, 


oe ey 


Net Dicr. £120,620 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom).—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEpt., 1862 :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the QUARTER 
ended 80th September, 1862; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1862, viz.:— £ 
Great Britain eeoeeeeveee eeoceeseoeeeseoeeere ee eeeeee bce) 
Treland eeeoeeeee oer e ee eeee eevee e ee ees ee ee ee eeeev ee £746,183 


746,183 
Income received in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1862, as shown on 
preceding page ..ceccceccccecccveccetccvcsccscecccccoscsccccseccs 14,600,983 


Amount raised per Act 23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 109, on account of Fortifica- 





tions, &c. eoepeveee eee ) 8S) OO OTe 8S (EG O18 eeeetweeeeeeseeeer eevee esepeaeereee eevee 300,000 

Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1862, in repayment of 
Advances for Publip Works, Ge. oo 0000 sdics vShee sccb 060s esesisca date netengs' abet ais 388,195 
£16,035,361 


Balance, being the deficiency on 30th September, 1862, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends, and other 
charges, payable in the Quarter to 3lst September, 1862, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter.....cee.2.002 3,429,902 





£19,465,263 
Paid :— 
Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 30th September, £ 
1862, in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter 
ended Sst March, 1862 cic ciss <asiees chiens nab ch oa ea lage tree wx cere 1,548,323 


Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
SOth September, 1GG2 oasis co lse sh Side f nde s BOGS GIVE Kose eenene sa cous | Oe 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 30th 
September, 1862, viz.:— 


interest of the Permanent Debt ........ Selee.wie oon COLOLO Oe 
Permiraable Deve. csc via-ace% saw uk soe be onlin ole ctlele 671,526 
Interest of Exchequer Bills ....... EERE Rh 102,546 
- DER OCREY TNS is. oelgs se 00.01 ssheemenal Nil. 
THO Cian TASC. ah. oe sie a'n Wires: « » iva lomewt ee 40 bsioteteeees 101,196 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ........0000. . 476,519 


Advances for Public Works, &c. .. 2... ccccccccvccs 178,928 
———._——_ 7,050,497 

Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 80th September, 1862, viz.: sesecccecceees 122,448 


£19,465,263. 





1862. 
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CORN.—Grazette Average Prices (ENatanp anp Watus) Third Quarter of 1862. 
[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japts, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday 








Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 

























































































Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. a. Bo. abl Scull $5: ee $. a. 

July 5 56 7 32 3 24 2 37 1 40 7 42 ] 
ss Diente Rie she isie' ss 57 31 9 24 1 36 9 40 2 38 9 

3 19 56 11 31 6 24 6 37 Il 41 2 42 1 

~ OOo Sicicsam seaman or 16 32 2 24 3 36 4 40 7 40 2 
Average for July 57 = 25, Fi ry ae. 5 hale 40-9 40 9 
August 2 57 8 33 8 24 6 37 2 41 3 4] ] 
BA er ecegrcne 57 10 32 6 25 3 38 11 41 8 40 - 

sa 16 57 4 32 3 25 3 37 2 41 8 39 

» EP ok aii eNie Sie iefe! ss 57 9 32 4 26 3 37 8 42 7 38 9 

- 30 58 4 34 - 24 11 35 4 42 8 38 7 
Average for August ....| 57 9 32 EL 25 2 39y 2 41. 32 39. 6 
Sept. 6 58 4 36° = 25 1 36 8 Oe 40 1 
a Be Pe eialals« yeoeio 55 10 36 7 24 7 35 9 41 8 40 6 
a 20 n@iie's< dine Saws: 39 37 2 23 9 35 6 41 2 40 6 

s gee ay a nee 63 2 36 2 22 8 36 5 4] - 40 6 
Average for September..| 55 6 20005 24 - 36% 41 & 40 4 
Average for the Quarter ..] 66 10 33 8 24 6 36 9 4) 4 40 1 















Total Traffic | Traffic pr. | 


For the (£100). Dividends per Cent. 












































































































































Total Mile pr. Wk. 
: ala Railway. Price on LS ey one, es 39 Weeks. for Half Years, 
pended : 2¢.|3 
Mins. cin. | ue | ity | °62. | 761. | 262. | 261. [>62. |r6n, | 82d0™ PBee Bogen 
£ Nex | NO: £ £ £ 8 @.) 8. ds 8. -d 
44,4] Lond. & N.Westn.| 933) 964 94311,124 |1,062 13,433. |3,357, 98, 29 6 47 61937 6 
35,2] Great Western ....| 653) 73%) 714) 992 | 964 12,260, |2,137, 71 5 —|30 —| 22 6 
3,8) >», Northern....)1232/1192)1153 330 | 330 11,066, |1,036, | 82 45 -|77 6| 37 6 
16,7{ 2, Hastern ....| 443) 603) 553] 646 | 646 J1,05t, |1,022, | 41 20 -—|30 -| 16 3 
10,4} Brighton ............ 120 |124 |124 | 241 | 241] 752, 709, | 80 50 —-|70 -| 50 -* 
14,1| South-Eastern ....) 843) 854) 822} 306] 306] 897,| 855, as 42 6/50 -| 41 8 
12,6] 4, Western....| 992/1033/1002 442} 4007 — — j— 140 -|55 -—| 40 - 
47,2 DO LSE 
22,0) Midland...........5.... 1273|130%/1263) 630] 614 41,532, |1,532, | 62 55 1 10 —} 62.6 
19,5} Lancsh. and York.}1062/1083/105 | 395 | 395 865,| 925, | 56 37. 6150 -| 45 
11,7| Sheffield and Man.| 39 | 393) 39 | 236] 2367 s44,| 594, 59 son MDZ. Ol > Fae 
23,8] North-Eastern ....| 96 | 99 | 963] 894 | 867 |1,485, |1,459, 43 42 6150 —]| 52 6 
4,5{ South Wales ........ 683; 69 | 66 | — 32 6|30 -| 27 6 
81,6 873) 89 | 88 4a 104 40"o | ag. 
9,1 Caledonian _........ 1094/1082)/10531 230] 230] 614,| 607, | 68 —|55 —| 50 - 
5,3, Gt. S. &Wn. Irlnd./106 |109 |106 | 329] 329} 316,] 319, 25 —|50 -| 50 - 
ne eee PAS SS | AS | ES | emcees | occ 
43,1 Gen. aver.....| 91 | 93 | 92 [6,895 |6,620]14,815,|14,552, 59 1438 6| 38 7 





Consols.—Money Prices 1st Sept., 93% to 2, 


—Ist August, 93% to 94,—1st July, 91% to 3. 
Exchequer Bills. 


15s. to 21s. pm. ,, 258. to 285. pm. ef 6s. to 9s. pm. 


” 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEkty Return. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Tu1rp QuaRTER (July—Sept.) of 1862. 


























6 


[ Dec. 


7 


COLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 


Notes in 
Hands of 


Public. 


(Col. 1 minus 
col. 16.) 


Mlus. 
£ 


21,605 
pi 34 
2.2536 
2220 
22,45 


22,59 
22507 
22,03 
31,20 


21,51 
21,03 
20,79 
20,50 


15 


Assets. 


Securities. 








Other. 


Mins. 


21,53 
20,24 
19,89 
19,58 


19,44 || 10,02 


19,08 
18,85 
19,18 


18,97 || 10,26 


19,64 |} 10,15 
19,29 || 10,40 
19,49 || 10,42 








Minimum Rates 


of Discount 


at 
Bank of England. 





1862. Per ann. 


22 May, Sp. ct. 
10 July, Qa o» 


24 


16 


Notes. 


Mins. 
£ 


8,47 
9,02 
9,10 
9,65 


9,19 
9,50 
9,43 


39 


2 


a? 





1 2 3 4, 5 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. 
Liabilities. Assets. 
ee ae See DATES. 
Gold Coin 
Not Government Other 
Tseued: (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. ae 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins 
£ £ £ £ 
30,08 11,02 3,63 15,43 
30,84 11,02 3,63 16,19 
31,46 11,02 3,63 16,81 
31,85 11,02 3,63 17,26 
32,21 1i.e2 3,63 17,56 
31,78 11,02 3,63 7,135 
31,57 11,02 3,63 16,92 
31,46 11,02 3,63 16,84 
31,52 11,02 3,60 16,87 
31,66 11,02 3,63 17,01 
31,43 11,02 3;63 16,78 
31.21 IP 4 3,63 16,56 
30,98 11,02 3,63 16,33 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 NE 12 13 14 
Liabilities. 
: 3 DATES. 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. 
Seven 
Day and 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. a. (Wdnsdys.) abs 
Mins. | Mlns. Mins Mins. Mins. Mins. 
£ | £xy 2s) 2 | see 
14,55] 3,16 9,67 | 13,85 64 | July 2]11,08 
14,55 | + 3,21 543 | as 20 369 as 91 10,95 
14,5541 3,24 7) 5,22" | 17,060) 473 », 16] 10,95 
14,55 | 3,25 5.26 1 17,20 es x9, oop 10,95 
14,55 |. 3,26 5,89 | 16,90 14 »,.. 807 11,00 
14,55 | 3,35 || 6,16 | 15,23 || ,79 | Aug. 6] 10,99 
14,55 | 3,35 6,84 | 14,59 85 ss sop ro,eo 
14,55 | 3,63 47,15 | 14,57 83 ss. 2ON L104 
14,55 | 3,63 4) 7,51 | 14,86 ]| ,82 Seed 114 
14,55 | 3,63 4,67 | 14,97 »84 | Sept. 3711,07 
14,55 | 3,63 a 13,81 86 y. LOPIL11 
14,55 | 3,63 9,07 | 13,73 82 » sep iiett 
1475513363 9,27 | 13,82 80 i ee 25 


19,52 || 10,48 





42,09 
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CIRCULATION.—Countrry Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENatanp and WatEs, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Tutrp QuaRTER (/uly—September) 
of 1862 ; and in Scotianp and IrEtanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 







ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 


: Joint 
Private Four £5 £5 
Q 7 
Banks, a Torat. Under Toran. Under ToraL. 
DartEs. (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed Weeks, and £ | (Fixed and £5 (Fixed 
iy as ee ended upwards. ere upwards. ae 





Mins. | Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. 
1862. £ £ £ 1862. £ £ 


July 5] 3,16 | 2,82 | 5 
» 12] 3,16 | 2,84 | 6,00 
ped | 13 | 2.84 | 6,97 
» 26] 3,08 | 2,77 | 5,85 

















Mins. Mins. | Mins. 
£ £ £ 


July 26) 1,48 | 2,54 2,79 | 2,40 | 5,19 





Aug. 2] 3,05 | 2,75 | 5,80 

»  9| 3,05 | 2,75 | 5,80 

ae 416|- 3,04 | 2,74.\ 5,78 | 

»» 23] 3,02} 2,74 | 5,76 | Aug. 23| 1,45 | 2,49 2,69 | 2,34| 5,03 
»  30| 3,00 | 2,75 | 5,75 





septa 67° 3,054 277) 5,80 
Pe ES {3,09 4) 2:8) 5.90 


»  20| 3,14) 2,85 | 5,99 | Sept.20/ 1,45 | 2,53 2,69 | 2,38 | 5,07 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with coliateral cols. 











1 2 3 ‘4 5 6 fi 8 9 10 ll me) 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. : 
| . New Hong | Syd- 
Bullion |Prem. Bullion . At S47 °y 
i) es as arbitrated. |orDis. meee as arbitrated. York = Calcutta 
Pats, Gol Hambg. |- OFS: Totiger ee one: 
old London. 
| Agnst.| For | per Agnst,; For 
| 3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | mille 3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s.}60d.s.| 6m.s. | 6 m.s. 
pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct. | pr.ct.] pr. ct. | a. d. d. 
4 25°525 | — *3 | Lp.} 13°83) — 0-2 | 118 — 243 55 
°45 —_— G3. ras 8 ae 0°3 7 121 — “ 
°42 — OzLv Ls, = 0°3 | 130 — as 
47 — OPZ i Bes 84| — 0°6 | 125 | 233 os 
"45 Se O°l 1 99 8 La 0°6 127 99 99 
45 a O'l | par “84; — 0°2 | 130 9 A 








COST OF A COMPLETE SET 


OF THE 


JOURNAL 


OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


1838—1562. 
E28. iy 
Vel F. (8838,)- & Numbers ab: Te. Gal ,... 0. sccRcitcccgedserevccevnbaeeenen -13 6 
Vol. II. (1839.) 3 Numbers at ls. 6d. and 3 Parts at 2s. 6d. .........0. -12 - 
Vols. II——XI.. (1840-48.)) 9 vols. at 108. n......:sniumagcbisinnp es ae Ae 
Vol. XII. (1849.) Including a double mumbe......2...::ceccscesedbdansdennantue - 12 6 
Vols, XITI—XIX. (1850-56.)” 7 volecat 108... ..sh..jivage-ldeee oe 310 - 
Wol. OX, 18579) bwand eat G scar Sys Seth as teeetg eee ane Re ee -ll - 
Wd. ROT. ORB aco a eke oes oie oe aie 
Veh NT ic CUS BD, Mis. as cdscor cetera Ca gga aaa ede ze hence aaa cae = 12 
Viel SORE PRBOD Sc ho chee ee on ee ee mee 
Vols. XXIV—XXV. (ASG <25) - 2 -MOIS, AG AwBst cccconsshaanectaustiotdpateastens 110 - 
General Index to the First Fifteen Volumes ..............cccsccesssssessessenseees nies - 7 6 
£14 3 - 
Discount 40 per cent., (allowed to Fellows Only) ...csscssscrseseseee 513 - 





By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Fellows, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price, and 
the General Index to the First Fifteen Volumes was to be sold to 
them at Five Shillings. Any single number may be had, by Fellows 
enly, at the Society’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
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ADMINISTRATION, see Wills. 
AGRICULTURAL LaBourERS, Earnings of, in Scotland and Ireland (see 
Purdy) . A : ‘ : . 
AGRICULTURE.—A griculture t in 2 olland 
Area under cuitivation, nature of crops, and surge production 


Rent of land, wages of labourers, &c. . 
Taxes, live stock ; 


ALBERT, Prince Consort, Minutes of Special Meeting on his Death 
Awnurttizs (Terminable), question relative to income tax on 
APPOINTMENTS (Government), plan of open competition for inferior 
ARMIES, STANDING, wastefulness of, as exemplified in France, &c. 
ASSURANCE (Lirz), exemption of premiums on, from income tax . 
AUSTRALIA (SoutH), census of (see Census) 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
weekly account of the issue and banking departments : 


Fourth quarter, 1861 . 108 Second quarter, 1862 . 428 
First ‘, 1862 . 295 Third - 362... (558 


Banks (Country), amounts of promissory notes in circulation (in Great 
Britain): 
Fourth quarter, 1861 . 104 Second quarter, 1862 . 424 
First f 1862 . 296 Third re 1862 ... 559 


Banks, Jomnt Stoo, quinquennial analysis of the transactions of the . 
Metropolitan Joint Stock Banks . . 

Benca (LowER), prison statistics and discipline i in (see Mouat) . 

Bere (Dr.), on the mode of obtaining Swedish statistics, and on com- 
parative statistics 

BirtH (Concealment of), the punishment of, es a cause of infanticide . 

BrrtHs, tables of, in Sweden . : ; : 

(MULTIPLE), large ratio of, in Sweden 
(Sr1iu), statistics of, in France and Belgium 

want of returns of, in England . 

Bopy (Human), growth of, in height and weight (see Danson) 

British Association for the Advancement of Science (Section F), 
Economic Science and Statistics—List of Papers read October, 
1862 : é : ! : 5 

address of the President (see Chadwick) : 

Bupget (THE Frenca), for 1863, its principal provision, conversion of 
stock, new taxes, &c.. é . 

Buution and specie, gold and ‘sily er, imported and exported : 








PAGE 


425 
398 
398-9 
399 
400 
J 

361-4 

64 
522-3 
360 
393 


538 
175 


116-18 
225 
159-67 
132-3 
224 
223 

20 


525 
502 


79 


Jan.—Dec., 1859-61 . 99 Jan.June, 1860-62 . 419 
Jan.—March, 1860-62 . 291 Jan.—Sept,, 1860-62 . 554 
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PAGE 
Crnsus, Wargentin’s memoir on those of Sweden, benefit of its 
publication ; : : 2 ALD 
mode of operation of the “Tabell Commission” of Sweden, in 
taking ‘ 123 
Census of France in 2 1861, Outline of Two Articles on, by M. Block 
(by F. W. Haddon) . ; : é , ee Ue 
Comparative annual increase of population from 1826 to 1861 A % 72 
Decrease in some departments 72 
Comparison of progress of population with other Ruropean countries, showing 
avery low rate in France . Te 
Comparison of birth, marriage, and. death-rates 5 ‘ : - 73 
Causes of low birth-rate in France. : 5 < ‘ < 73 


Census of South Australia, 1861  . , ‘ . : . 3893 


Extent of occupied districts, increase of pepnlation oy natural increase and 


immigration, &c. . : 3 . 393 
85 per cent. of population country residents . = - 3 . 393 
Equality of the two sexes in numbers : : : : . 894 
Age, occupations, education, and nationalities ; é ; . 894-5 
Increase of substantial dwellings, &e. - - : 3 . 89 
Numbers and condition of aborigines . - ; C : : . 9396 


Cuapwick (Edwin). Address as President of Section F (Economic 
Science and Statistics) of the British Association, October, 1862 . 502 


Objections to economical science by Carlyle and Ruskin, for deficiences in 
mental and metaphysical subjects, which belong to entirely different pro- 


vinces of science. . 502-3 
Intimate relations of economical science with high public morality : 503-4 
Filth and squalor of cities, the seats of ancient art, from the want of economic 

principles. 504 
Right of economical science to consider a human being simply as an invest- 

ment of capital é 504. 
Calculation of the actual cost of a working ‘man, and benefits likely to be 

derived from more attention being given to him as aninvestment . 505-6 
peg excess of ee mortality, diminution during periods of distress, 

c : ; . 506-7 
Saving by sanitary measures, as illustrated in the army 507-8 
Ditto, as illustrated by convict and emigrant contracts for payments for those 

only landed alive. 509 
Productive power of English labourers much ereater than those of other 

countries ; and economic conclusions from ditto. 509-10 
Inferiority, on economic grounds, of the Jews to the English, from their loss 

of one-third of the year in Sabbaths, Sundays, and festivals 511 
Loss of time from feast days, fairs, &c., in France, Prussia, and Ireland, accom- 

panied by a lower average duration of life than in England . 511-12 
sconomic loss from overworking factory children, and benefits of the 

Factory Act now acknowledged by its opponents. 512-13 
Mr. Bianconi’s illustration of the economic gain of RESping the seventh day’ 8 

rest for his horses. ; oe 
Valuable assistance of mental relief and stimuli in giv ‘ing ener ey to work . 514 
Increase of physical force from personal cleanliness. 514-15 
Examples of the greater productiveness of educated, over uneducated, labour 516-18 
Injury to children from excess of hours employed in daily mental instruction. 518 
Gain of one-fifth in power by physical training 519 
Exemplifications of the concurrence of economic with religious and moral 

principle in public education : : . 519-21 
—— Royal Military Asylum and Greenwich Nayal School : 520-1 
Wastefulness of standing armies, and economical advantages to Fr ance of the 

reduction of hers é : : c 5 . 622-3 - 
General conclusions. : : ; 5 ; : . 524 


CHINA, progress of the trade of England with, since 1833 on Sykes) . 3 


protestant missionary labours in : : ; . 16-18 
Christian origin of the Taeping rebellion it in ‘ : : « 
CHINESE, percentage of, among diggers in Victoria . : ‘ ee 
CHOLERA, ravages of,in Sweden. : : . 186-7 
CLEANLINESS, personal, increase of physical force from : : - 514-15 
CoLonizs, question of their paying for their own defence . : . 9850 
utility of, as fields for emigration (see Merivale) : <  #ineoe 
question ‘of the non-necessity of their retention . : 491 


importance to our well-being of continued political relations with . 496 
CotumBra (BritisH), the new gold region in, yield of gold, _ 
wages, aggregate and average earnings of miners, &c. . ‘ 
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PAGE 
Coneress (Irattan ScrentiFic), Tenth. Copy of circular for its meet- 
ing in September, 1862 . : ; : : : : - 3889 
programme . : ‘ : : : - 3889 
CopyHoLp enfranchisement commission 2 3800-7 


Corn, average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages) : 


Fourth quarter, 186i . 102 Second quarter, 1862 . 422 
First “ 1862 . 294 Third 6 1862 . 557 


Corton, reduction of charge of conveyance of, by railways in India, &. 392 





Corron TRADE, the Great Crises in the History of, 1852-61. ; 2 G25 
rise of prices from 6$d. in 1853, to 1s. 64d. in July, 1862. . 627-9 
table of import, export, consumption, and prices, 1801-61. . . 980-3 

Corton ManvuracruRgEs, number of persons employed in . : x 378 
the distress in, due to over production : : d 2 ooo] 

Corton Suppty, extent of the deficitin . : 5 ; ; . 402 

Capability of East India supplying the place of American cotton : . 402 
Great increase in consumption of Surat cotton since January . 402 
State of imports this year, and stocks in hand and at sea, as compared with 
1861. 402-3 
Resale of cotton by manufacturers, i in prefer ence to employing their operatives hes 
on it. : . . 
Estimate of orow th in India % dj : A . 404 
Exports of cloth and yarn in 1860-62 . - - 404 

CRIME, on the prevention of (see Hill) . : : ; ; . 497 

CRIMINALS, number of habitual, in England . , ‘ 497 
means of attacking, the fixing the cost of repression on property, 

harbouring them ; : . : ; 3 « §00 

Crorrers and cottars in Scotland . 426 


CuRRENCY (inconvertible paper), efets in New York in 2 November, 
1862 : : : ; ‘ ‘ : : . §32 


Danson (J. T.) Statistical Observations on the Growth of the Human 
Body (Males) in Height and Weight, from Highteen to Thirty Years 
of Age, from records of the Borough Gaol of Liverpool : a «20 


Importance of physical maturity as the basis of every other . 0 20 
Insufficiency of Quetelet’s figures for reliable data as to height, &c. . 5 20-1 
Fulness of the record of particulars in the borough gaol , C : 21 
Modes of taking account of the prisoners : c ; c 22 
Imperfect accuracy of the record of age, and its causes : : 22 
Table of average heights between 18 and 30 5 24 
Comparisons with Fre ench and Belgian observations : 2 5 24-5 
Table of average weights : 2 : : 2 : 3 25 
Conclusions. ; : - 3 : : 5 5 26 


Danvers (Mr.) see Ratlways in India. 
Depts (Nationa.), on the progress and economical bearings of, in this 











and other countries (see Levi) .. ’ : 2 : : ~ ‘OLS 
of England, rise of, 1691-1857 . : ; ‘ : » ols 
progress of 1691-1861. ; : : ; : . 834-7 
—— non-increase of, since 1820 : 316 
comparison with the national wealth, and with that of other 
countries . 316-18 
proposal for annihilating in 100. years, by terminable 
annuities ‘ ’ ; F ‘ ° — oto 
of other countries of Europe ‘ , 3 j é . 827-9 
of various countries, amounts of 5 : ; : : . 8838-4 
increase of foreign . ; ‘ ; ; : 3 : «= oot 
of France, progress of, &c. , : : : ‘ ‘ . 822-4 
of United States, amounts, &c. . . : ¢ : ; . 325-6 
Dirrartres of unions in Ireland, &c. ; ‘ . 457-60 
of Irish workhouses more nutritious than English : s - 460-1 
(Prison) of Bengal, nature, cost, &e., of —. : ; : . 186-94 
DISTRESS and resources of Lancashire, 1862, Se “s . : : . 085 


see Cotton. 
2P2 
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PAGE 
DraInaGE of lands, Acts, advances for commission of sewers, &c. as 
Eoonomto Screncs, intimate relations of, with high public morality . 508-4 
EDUCATION (PopuLar) in England and Wales, resources of (see Mann). 50 
— great increase in, since 1818. 51 
favourable comparison of, in England, with European 
countries . : ‘ : ; : ; en: 
rapid forgetfulness OP Jet: : - 54-5 
EMIGRATION to British Colonies and United States, 1815- 61 ‘ » Bat 
utility of colonies as fields for (see Merivale) ‘ : ° ~ 491 
why beneficial to the mother country : ‘ ‘ : . 492 
ExcHanGEs (FoREIGN) quotations on London, &e. : 
Oct.Dec., 1861 . . 104 April-July, 1862 . . 424 
Jan.—April, 1862 . .- 296 July-Oct., 1862. . 559 
Exports, United Kingdom : 
Jan.-Dec., 1857-61 . 97 Jan.—June, 1858-62 . 417 
Jan.—Mar., 1858-62 . 289 Jan.—Sept., 1858-62 . 552 
Fever in Oxford, notice of, by Dr. Acland , ‘ ? : og wee 
FRANCE, census of, in 1861 ( see Census) : 72 
the budget for 1863, conversion of stock, and proposed new 7 taxes 
and other projects of M. Fould : . - 79-80 
see Armies ; Debt (National) ; Ilegitimacy, &e. 
Funps, steadiness of English compared with foreign . : ‘ e “S2T 
value of 3 per cent. consols, 1786-1860 . : : : . 838 
GERMANY, social condition of, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (notice of M. Freytag’ s work). 77 
degraded condition and serfdom of the peasantry i in the eighteenth 
century ; ee 
Goitp. Decreasing Production of Gold in Victoria (Australia) . . 896 
Probable average of earnings of miners : : 5 . 896-7 
Fluctuations of wages, showing decline since 1854 5 ; A «=, oF 
Percentage of Chinese diggers” * : ‘ 3 ond 
Statistics of quartz mining opera ations . : : 5 : a oo) 
Value of the mining plant in the colony : > ¢ : « 398 
Gop, gradual decrease in its production in Australia, 1856-61 . See i, 6 
new gold region of British Columbia, er prices, aggregate 
earnings of miners, &c. ; : . é 80 
GurziaFr’s “ Christian Union,” particulars OF .« : ; aes 


Hearty, state of the public: 
Quarter Dec., 1861 . 88 Quarter June, 1862 . 410 
5” ders 2862 . 279 »  mept., 1862. 543 


Hertaut of body, table of average, between 18 and 30 years of age . 24 
Henperks (Frederick). On the Vital Statistics of Sweden, from 1749 
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potatoes . 460 
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the three kingdoms 465 
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land, 1860 S : ; - 467-8 
Ditto 1835-44 compared with 1860 ie . 469 
Yearly wages and allowances to farm serv ants, 1835-43 and 1860 : - 470-1 
Table of cost of food, firing, clothing, and rent in Arbroath, 1812-83 . 5 2¥al 
Tables of shop prices of food in various parts of Scotland, 1835-60 A 5 Ge) 
—— of shop prices of articles of clothing in counties of Scotland, 1860 ~ 475-7 
—— rentals in the Highlands and Islands , 5 YAS 
—— population occupied i in agriculture in Scotland in 1851 : 479 
— of weekly money wages “and task-work in each province and county of 
Treland, 1866 : § . 480-2 
— ditto average of agricultural labourers and artizans 5 - 483 
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RaiLways in India. Report of Mr. Danvers on : . 3890 
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Dec., 1858-61 . 100-1 June, 1859-62 . 420-1 

March, 1859-62 . 292-8 Sept., 1859-62 . 555-6 


Sanctuary at Whitefriars, suppression of, in seventeenth century 


SanrTary Measures, saving by, in the army, emigrant service, &c. ‘ 
Sarcant (William Lucas). Undiscriminating Income Tax recon- 
sidered . ; : : . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i 


Report of Mr. Hubbard’s Committee against alterations of the tax , 

The various conflicting opinions on the advantages or disadvantages of the tax 

Necessity of appealing to first principles and illustration in a supposed colony 
such as “Salt Lake,” showing the cost of hiteatie: to be the measure of 
taxation 

The cost of government principle shown to override any claim as to age or 
tenure. A ; 

Ditto as to capitalized value or savings 

Ditto as to sacrifice, earned incomes, and small i incomes. 

Ditto as to graduation according to wealth 

Distinction between current expenditure and permanent improvements 

Application of the “Cost of Government” principle to the question of tem- 
porary earned or independent incomes . : 5 

Difficulties in the application of ditto to our more complex condition 

Adam Smith’s dictum regarding our country as an estate, on which each pro- 
prietor contributes according to his revenue from it : ; : 

Question of colonies paying for their own defence 

Proportion of Government cost to individual taxation, and objections to 
graduations 

Difference of taxation for permanent improvements and that for current 
expenditure ; - 

Age not entitled to consideration in taxation for current expenditure 

The same with regard to other proposed immunities : 

Case of a physician and a landowner, showing the former to be entitled to no 
favour on account of the precariousuess of his income. 

Life tenancy, owing to the custom of primogeniture, or settlement, not 
entitled to reduction of rate ; , 

Reasons against lowering assessment of rent of land and clergymen’s tithes 

Unfair assessment of small house property and of mines - 

Exemption of premiums on life insurance 

Indefensible permission of assessment on last year *s profits when below the 
three years’ average ; 

Terminable annuities, a reduction only allowable on pur chased ones 

—- injustice of the Government in charging the long annuities with income 
tax to the full 

— cases of Lands improvement Company, and by Mr. Newmarch, showi ing 
its injustice and means of evasion 

—— objections to term, annuities, as subjects of transfer, from this unfairness 

Life annuities, liable to the full tax as incomes for entire expenditure . : 

Comparative case of twin daughters, one with annuity, and the other with a 
charge on real estate 

Mr. Warburton’s opinion of the necessity of a uniform rate from year ‘to year 
not tangible : 

Objection | “to Dr. Farr’s scheme of capitalization of values of annuities, consols, 
rents, &c., that the taxes on them require capitalizing as well 

Objection to Mr. Mills plan for non-taxation of savings, with illustrative case. 

Difficulties in applying his principle to classes of persons 

His presumption that professional exceed trade savings, and ‘therefore that 
professions require greater deduction of tax on their incomes not borne out 
ie evidence of the facts . 

The claims of professional men for reductions vested on the totally opposite 
principle of inability to save - 

Exemptious for savings would benefit only the rich : 

Our poor relief an example of mercy as well as justice , in taxation, and 
necessity of mercy to our poorer middle classes by the yeduction of the 
income tax on smallincomes~. 

Arguments for taxing the excess above 1002. only ; illustrations of its effects, 
and reasons why it should not be considered as entailing ja principle of 
graduation ; : : : 

General summary of the arguments adduced 


Scuoots, private, self-supporting, number, and modes of ek 


them, &ce. 
Evening, beneficial effects on the retention of knowledge, of a more 


extended adoption of . ; ‘ ‘ : é . ; 
ScreNTIFIC CONGRESS, see Congress. 
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